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Just  as  the  fresh  delicious  juices  of  the 
fruit  pour  at  the  first  touch  of  the  orange 
"squeezer". ..  so  the  delightful  juicy  flavor 
of  Life  Savers  Fruit  Drops  is  released  the 
instant  they  touch  the  tongue! 

Orange . .  •  Lemon . . .  Lime . . .  Grape . . .  each  in 
the  inimitable  Life  Saver  shape... each  with 
the  incomparable  Life  Saver  formula... all 
perfectly  packaged... truly  an  amazing 
new  taste  sensation! 
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SCREEN  LAND    for   November   19  3  0 


I ACK  LONDON'S  greatest  story  given 
life  and  voice.  Human  passions  in 
the  raw  battling  to  a  stupendous  climax 
as  a  brave  boy,  a  wayward  girl  and  a 
demon  sea-captain  meet  their  destiny 
on  a  sealing  ship  where  man-made 
laws  are  laughed  to  scorn!  An  out- 
standing cast  including  MILTON  SILLS, 
Jane  Keith  and  Raymond  Hackett. 
Directed  by  ALFRED  SANTELL. 
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CROM  a  shabby  shop  on  the  East 
'  Side  she  fought  her  way  to  power 
and  luxury  as  the  greatest  modiste 
on  Fifth  Avenue.  Calculating  and 
crafty,  she  was  never  beaten  till  she 
opposed  her  sonV  love  for  a  penni- 
less girl.  IRENE  RICH  in  the  great  role 
of  her  career;  H.  B.  WARNER  mag- 
nificent as  the  su  ,  2  financier  who 
tries  to  buy  the  son's  sweetheart; 
RAYMOND  HACKETT  as  the  boy. 
Directed  by  Guthrie  McClintic. 


RUBE  GOLDBERG— you  know  Rube- 
comedy  cartoonist  specializing  in 
nutty  inventions — has  turned  his  talents 
to  the  talking  screen  with  riotous  re- 
sults. Stay  away  from  Soup  to  Nuts  if 
you  can't  stand  mirthquakes.  Here's  a 
new  kind  of  flesh  and  blood  comedy — 
seven  reels  of  goofy  entertainmentwith 
a  dash  of  song.  Introducing  to  the 
screen  Ted  Healey  and  his  racketeers. 
Also  Frances  McCoy,  Lucile  Brown, 
Stanley  Smith  and  Charles  Winninger. 
Story,  dialog  and  gags  by  Rube  Gold- 
berg.   Directed  by  Benjamin  StolofF. 


Your  favorite  entertainment 
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FEET  FIRST 

HAPPY  days  are  here  again!    Here  comes  Harold  with  a 
brand  new  bag  of  tricks  that  will  make  your  sides  ache 
with  laughter!  Fun  no  end,  thrills  galore,  action  every  second. 
<J  Harold  Lloyd's  All -Talking  picture  "Feet  First."  Your 
eyes  will  be  glued  to  the  screen  and  you'll  hang  on  every 
word!  More  than  a  motion  picture — an  event  the  whole 
family  looks  forward  to  with  keen  anticipation.  Get  set 
now  for  the  great  gloom  destroyer  of  1930!  Get  set 
and  go!  (]J  Your  Theatre  Manager  will  gladly  tell  you 
when  "Feet  First"  is  coming  to  your  town.  Pro- 
duced by  Harold  Lloyd  Corporation.  A  Paramount 
Release.  (]f  "If  it's  a  Paramount  Picture  it's  the 
best  show  in  town!" 


TUNE  INI  Paramount  Publbc 
Radio  Hour,  each  Tuesday  Eve- 
ning, 10:15  to  11  P.M.  Eastern 
Time,  over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System. 


PARAMOUNT  PUBLIX  CORPORATION,  ADOLPH  ZUKOR,  PRES, 


PARAMOUNT  BLDG-,  NEW"  YORK 


SCREEN LAND 

Tabloid 
2^eviews 

Screenland's  Guide  to  the  Current  Pictures 
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A  thousand  magic  shades! 

A  thousand  hues  in  one  magic  lipstick  — 
Tangee!  A  lipstick  color  which  is  yours  and 
yours  alone  .  .  .  which  blends  perfect!  '  with 
your  natural  coloring,  no  matter  what  your 
complexion.  Apply  Tangee  and  the  color 
changes  to  the  one  individual  shade  you  need! 

Tangee  is  entirely  unlike  any  other  lipstick.  It 
contains  no  pigment.  Magically  it  takes  on  color 
after  you  apply  it.  It  leaves  no  greasy  smear.  It 
is  permanent.  And  because  of  its  unique  solidi- 
fied cream  base,  it  soothes  and  protects. 

"Whatever  your  coloring — Tangee  is  for  you. 
One  of  its  thousand  shades  is  yours! 

Tangee  Lipstick,  $1.  The  same  marvelous  color 
principle  in  Rouge  Compact,  75*f  .  .  .  Crime 
Rouge,  Si.  Face  Powder,  blended  to  match  the 
natural  skin  tones,  $1.  Night  Cream,  both 
cleanses  and  nourishes,  $1.  Day  Cream,  protects 
the  skin,  Si.  Cosmetic,  a  new  "mascara,"  will 
not  smart,  $1. 


SEND  20?   FOR  TANGEE  BEAUTY  SET 

(Six  items  in  miniature  and  "The  Art  of  Make-Up. ") 

The  George  W.  Luft  Co.,  Dept.  S.  L.  11 
417  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Name  '.  

Addrtu  it  ••'till 


Class  A: 

Abraham  Lincoln.  United  Artists.  A 
fine  picture  directed  by  Griffith,  with 
Huston's  great  Lincoln.* 

Old  English.  Warner  Brothers.  George 
Arliss  in  a  fascinating  characterization. 
Don't  miss  it.* 

The  Bad  Man.  First  National.  Walter 
Huston  scores  again,  this  time  as  a  color- 
ful bandit.  Amusing.* 

Monte  Carlo.  Paramount.  Lubitsch's  lat- 
est musical  romance  with  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald.  Charming.* 

Moby  Dick.  Warner  Brothers.  John 
Barrymore  in  strong  drama,  sound  version 
of  "The  Sea  Beast."* 

Hell's  Angels.  Caddo.  'Multi-million' 
spectacle  with  stirring  air  scenes — and  Jean 
Harlow  and  Ben  Lyon.* 

The  Dawn  Patrol.  First  National.  Bar- 
thelmess'  biggest  hit,  which  you  should  not 
miss.    Great  air  stuff. 

Romance.  Metro.  Garbo  gorgeous  in 
her  second  talker,  a  lavish  costume  drama. 

Raffles.  United  Artists.  Crooks  in  so- 
ciety. Ronald  Colman  and  Kay  Francis 
stunning. 

The  Big  House.  Metro.  Jail-break  melo- 
drama with  plenty  of  thrills  and  Wally 
Beery  for  fun. 

The  Silent  Enemy.  Paramount.  En- 
grossing and  worth-while  adventure  film. 
Indians  and  animals ! 

With  Byrd  at  the  South  Pole.  Para- 
mount. Splendid  and  human  record  of 
Byrd's  expedition. 

Let  Us  Be  Gay.  Metro.  Norma  Shear- 
er and  Marie  Dressier  grand  in  gay  draw- 
ing-room comedy. 

*Reviewed  in  this  issue. 

Class  B: 

Our  Blushing  Brides.  Metro.  Enter- 
taining and  lavish,  is  hokum  account  of 
three  gay  girl  friends — Joan  Crawford, 
Anita  Page,  Dorothy  Sebastian,  with  Bob 
Montgomery  heroing.* 

Queen  High.  Paramount.  Charles  Rug- 
gles  scores  in  comedy  with  music,  with  Gin- 
ger Rogers  and  Stanley  Smith.* 

Eyes  of  the  World.  United  Artists. 
Talker  of  Harold  Bell  Wright's  old  best- 
seller, with  Una  Merkel  and  John  Hol- 
land.* 

Top  Speed.  First    National.  Bernice 
.  Claire,  Joe  Brown,  Jack  Whiting  musical 
show.    A  good  show. 


The  Little  Accident.  Universal.  Farce 
with  Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  Anita  Page, 
and  new  find,  Joan  Marsh.* 

Animal  Crackers.  Paramount.  The  Four 
Marx  Brothers  in  fast  and  hilarious  com- 
edy.   One  of  the  funniest.* 

The  Storm.  Universal.  Lupe  Velez  and 
Mother  Nature  struggling  for  dramatic 
supremacy.  Unconvincing.* 

Rain  or  Shine.  Columbia.  Joe  Cook, 
great  little  clown  from  the  stage,  in  nice 
little  comedy.* 

Way  Out  West.  Metro.  Bill  Haines' 
best  in  a  long  time.  Leila  Hyams  supplies 
Girl  Appeal.* 

Grumpy.  Paramount.  Cyril  Maude  in 
intelligent  picturization  of  his  popular 
stage  vehicle.* 

•Too  Young  to  Marry.  First  National. 
Loretta  Young  and  Grant  Withers  in 
screen  version  of  "Broken  Dishes." 

Anybody's  Woman.  Paramount.  Ruth 
Chatterton  and  Clive  Brook  splendid  in 
novel  story.  See  it.* 

*Reviewed  in  this  issue. 


Andy  Clyde,  Ann  Christie,  and 
Nick  Stuart   in  the  Mack  Sen- 
nett-Educational  comedy,  '  Hello 
Television."   Good  fun! 
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om  a  Broadway  music  store  to  the  swankiest  hotel 
in  Havana  .  .  .  Winnie  Lightner  and  Irene  Delroy  as 
amateur  gold  diggers  .  .  •  leaving  a  trail  of  roaring 
laughs  behind  them. 

With  the  most  gorgeous  gowns  ever  seen  in  one  picture, 
the  funniest  horse  race  ever  run  on  any  turf,  and  FULL 
COLOR  to  add  zest  and  sparkle  to  this  greatest  of  all 
laugh  pictures,  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  PARTY  hits  the 
high  spot  record  for  all  time  entertainment. 

"Vitaphone" 'is  the  registered  trademark  of  The  Vitaphone 
Corporation.    Color  scenes  by  the  Technicolor  Process. 


J^ed  WH,T,N<5     CHARLES  BUTT^ 

d,a2^Eo5,g,nal  story  ^  MELV,£EcAe°sA* 

!S  °     ADAPTATION  Ay  ARTHUR  CAfc» 

DIRECTED  by  ROY  DEL  RUTH 


MA* 


WARNER   BROS. x  VITAPHONE  PICTURE 
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SCREENLAND 


Joan  Crawford  won  new  honors  in  "Our  Blush- 
ing Brides."  Now  she  is  lending  her  talents 
to  "Great  Day,"  a  story  of  the   Old  South. 


Letters 

from  the 

Audience 


This  is  YOUR  department,  to  which  you  are 
invited  to  contribute  your  opinions  of  pictures 
and  players.  For  the  cleverest  and  most  con- 
structive letters,  not  exceeding  200  words  in 
length,  we  offer  four  prizes.  First  prize,  $20.00; 
second  prize,  $15.00;  third  prize,  $10.00;  fourth 
prize,  $5.00.  Next  best  letters  will  also  be 
printed.  Contest  closes  November  10,  1930. 
Letters  in  praise  of  SCREENLAND  are  not  eligi- 
ble in  this  contest  and  should  be  addressed 
directly  to  the  Editor.  Send  'best'  letters 
to  Letters  from  the  Audience  Department, 
SCREENLAND  MAGAZINE,  45  West  45th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

The  Editor 


FIRST  PRIZE  LETTER 
$20.00 

"High  Society  Blues"  with  Janet  Gay- 
nor  and  Charles  Farrell  did  a  wonderful 
bit  of  work  in  changing  a  mean,  selfish, 
domineering  woman  into  one  with  a 
heart.  Ungrammatically  speaking,  that's 
me ! 

While  seeing  this  picture  it  dawned  on 
me  that  I  was  rather  like  Janet's  mother 
in  the  picture !  I  went  back  the  second 
time  and  studied  this  character  and  com- 
pared her  with  myself.  While  I've  al- 
ways considered  myself  above  those  who 
have  less  of  the  world's  goods  than  I 
have,  I  did  not  for  one  moment  think  I 
appeared  to  others  and  to  my  daughter 
as  the  actress  who  portrayed  that  role 
appeared.  So  I  went  a  third  time  to  see 
the  picture  and  came  away  convinced 
that  I  was  exactly  like  her ! 

I've  turned  over  a  new  leaf  and  am 
trying  to  make  friends  with  the  kind- 
hearted  folks  all  around  me.  And  how 
much  happier  I  am,  thanks  to  "High 
Society  Blues." 

Mrs.  B.  Palmer, 
Englevale,  N.  Dak. 


SECOND  PRIZE  LETTER 
$15.00 

Movies  have  made  rapid  strides.  Yet 
it  seems  that  fat  women  eating  candy, 
and  children,  are  annoying  to  others  dur- 
ing the  showing  of  a  talking  picture. 

I'm  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I'm  fat 
and  I  eat  candy,  and  I  have  a  youngster 
three  years  old  and  every  one  knows 
that  youngsters  are  a  problem  when  it 
comes  to  keeping  them  quiet.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  unnecessary  noises  but  hasn't  a 
mother  a  right  to  enjoy  the  movies? 

Why  can't  there  be  special  matinees 
each  week,  just  for  mothers  with  small 
children,  where  we  could  all  be  noisy 
together  and  not  feel  that  we  were  an- 
noying others?  After  all,  mothers  are 
just  as  interested  in  romance  as  any  one 
else,  maybe  a  few  of  us  more  so ! 

Helen  Berkshire, 
1328  N.  Third  Street, 
Logansport,  Ind. 


THIRD  PRIZE  LETTER 
$10.00 

Sound  pictures  lend  a  cosmopolitan  air 
to  small  communities.  Some  city  folks 
came  visiting,  and  it  wasn't  long  before 
small  town  ennui  broke  out  all  over  them. 
Our  wide-open  spaces  of  pastoral  repose; 
spacious  shade  trees ;  our  home-grown 
vegetables  and  young  pullets  browned  in 
the  skillet  as  only  the  Blue  Grass  State 
can  do  it ;  the  song  of  the  Kentucky 
cardinal,  thrilled  them  little  and  that  little 
not  long. 

What  to  do !  I  mentioned  that  our 
local  theater  was  wired  for  sound.  Eyes 
brightened.  Spirits  quickened.  That  week 
we  saw  "Flight"  and  "Caught  Short," 
just  the  inspiration  needed  to  start  a 
series  of  sprightly  discussions  on  two  of 
the  most  important  subjects  of  the  day, 
aviation  and  the  stock  market !  Gone 
was  ennui.  Town-and-city  barriers  van- 
ished. The  landscape  brightened  as  the 
horizon  of  understanding  grew  closer. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Johnson, 
524  West  Oak  Street, 
Ludlow,  Ky. 


FOURTH  PRIZE  LETTER 
$5.00 

"Acting  is  an  illusion  and  the  actor 
should  be  an  illusion,  too,"  said  Mr.  Ron- 
ald Colman  in  an  interview. 

Webster  says  that  an  illusion  is  some- 
thing deceptive  or  hallucinating.  That's 
a  disheartening  statement  for  some  of  us 
to  swallow,  particularly  where  it  con- 
cerns Kay  Francis  and  William  Powell. 
To  us,  they  represent  vital  things — gen- 
tility, grace,  and  suavity.  We  learn 
tilings  from  them.  We  don't  want  to 
feel  they  are  put  before  us  for  fifty-five 
or  so  minutes  and  then  we  are  to  forget. 
We  can't.  Their  performance  in  "For  the 
Defense"  was,  to  us,  the  prettiest  piece 
of  work  we  have  seen  yet.  To  William 
Powell  should  go  the  honors  for  the  year. 

We  go  into  a  theater  with  a  'down  in 
the  dumps'  feeling — just  for  a  place  to 
stay  for  awhile,  but  what  a  feeling  we 
come  away  with!  Gay,  lilting — just  that 
something  we  needed  to  go  onl 


And  yet,  we  are  to  take  it  as  an 
illusion !    Well,  it's  reality  to  me ! 

E.  R.  Middleman, 
1812  Shady  Avenue, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Defending  Canned  Music 

Glancing  through  a  popular  magazine, 
I  noticed  an  article  profusely  decorated 
with  dancing,  bowing  cans.  Each  can 
bore  a  label :  "Schubert,"  "Bach," 
"Beethoven,"  "Applesauce,"  "Mozart," 
"Prunes,"  etc.  The  article  asks  if  we, 
the  public,  prefer  'canned  music'  to  liv- 
ing orchestras  and  organists  in  the 
theater. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  preference,  but  of  progress.  Sound 
pictures  are  not  eliminating  living  music 
from  the  theater.  Most  up-to-date  thea- 
ters include  living  orchestras  and  organ- 
ists. Yet  how  many  of  us  would  be 
willing  to  go  back  to  silent  pictures ;  and 
we  couldn't  have  the  talkies  without  the 
music  that  is  part  of  them. 

Do  we  get  a  thrill  hearing  our  favorite 
stars  talk  and  sing?  Do  we  get  a  thrill 
seeing  and  hearing  Paul  Whiteman's 
orchestra  on  the  screen?  Do  we  like  to 
see  and  hear  Rudy  Vallee?  Nick  Lucas? 
Vincent  Lopez?  How  about  John  McCor- 
mack?  Talkies  do  not  interfere  with  mu- 
sical appreciation,  they  add  to  it. 

I  am  speaking  for  the  common  crowd. 
For  the  average  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  or 
Smith  or  Jones,  the  every-day,  lovable 
people  who  pay  fifty  or  seventy-five  cents 
to  see  beauty,  music  and  laughter.  And 
so,  long  live  the  'music  from  the  screen.' 
Mrs.  Florence  McMahon, 
4219  Maryland  Ave., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Congratulations,  Joan! 

I  want  to  congratulate  Joan  Crawford 
for  her  excellent  portrayal  of  Jerry  in 
"Our  Blushing  Brides."  By  her  sincere 
performance  she  made  the  part  very  con~ 
vincing  and  strengthened  my  belief  that 
there  is  no  better  actress  on  the  screen 
than  Miss  Crawford. 

A  better  picture  could  not  have  been 
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3ffi&  OhlEsJaty  ihcti  held  millions 
breathless ....  Uke  ONE  ghJ,  who 
could  /rtirUjf  il  lo  vivid  life  .  .  . 


'ELASCO'S  epic  story  of  the 
strangest  gamble  a  woman  ever  made.  Strangest  stakes  ever  left 
to  the  fate  of  cards.  Strangest  climax  in  show  history  as  the  f  golden 
girl'  gambles  the  one  time  in  her  life — for  love — And  cheats  to  win! 

Twelve  stirring  situations  all  brought  to  you  with  the  artistry, 
charm  and  compelling  beauty  of — 

ANN  HARDING  «' 

iMilRL^GOLDEN  WEST 

JAMES  REN N I E   •   HARRY  BANNISTER 

icveJon  ike }>by  ly   DAVI  D  B  ELASCO 

JOHN  FRANCIS   DILLON  production. 


A   FIRST   NATIONAL  AND   V ITA  PHONE  PRODUCTION 


'rVitaphone'n  is  the  registered  trademark  of  The  Vitaphone  Corporation 
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S GREENLAND 


William  Powell,  one-half  of 
the  latest  and  currently  most 
popular  he-and-she  team  on 
the  screen.  Now  look  over  to 
the  right  and  see — 


picked  for  her  at  this  time.  After  play- 
ing the  pampered  daughter  so  many  times 
she  has  proven  that  she  can  play  other 
parts  quite  as  successfully.  She  handles 
the  dramatic  role  of  Jerry  with  skilled 
understanding.  Due  to  the  fact  that  she 
is  a  gown  model,  she  is  given  the  op- 
portunity to  wear  the  exquisite  clothes 
that  suit  her  so  well,  and  the  lavish 
scenes  provide  just  the  right  background 
for  this  capable  actress. 

Miss  Betty  Turner, 
43  Lilley  Road, 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 


Consider  the  Director! 

D.  W.  Griffith  was  the  man  at  the 
megaphone  who  helped  many  a  player 
to  stellar  heights.  At  present,  Edmund 
Goulding  is  one  who  is  helping  to  bring 
stars  out  of  oblivion  and  establish  them 
as  artists  of  the  first  rank.  Consider  the 
case  of  Gloria  Swanson,  when  along 
came  Mr.  Goulding  and  lifted  her  to 
supremacy  in  "The  Trespasser."  Even 
more  miraculous,  this  directorial  gentle- 
man banished  forever  from  Nancy  Car- 
roll's countenance  that  song-and-dance 
look  and  made  her  an  emotional  actress 
of  intense  power.  In  "The  Devil's  Holi- 
day" Nancy  Carroll  almost  equalled  Miss 
Swanson's  come-back.  Now,  if  Mr. 
Goulding  would  be  so  kind  as  to  bring 
Leatrice  Joy  back  where  she  rightfully 
belongs ! 

George  A.  Abbate, 
630  Mary  Street, 

Utica,  N.  Y. 


Bravissimo!  For  Commander 
Byrd 

To  me,  pictures  mean  entertainment 
and  a  source  of  knowledge  within  my 
means  which  I  could  have  in  no  other 
way.  I  have  just  seen  the  picture  of 
Commander  Byrd's  expedition  for  the 
third  time.  No  book  or  lecture  could 
possibly  give  the  same'  values  and  last- 


ing impressions.  To  see  the  actual  pic- 
turization  of  the  bottom  of  the  world 
embodied  with  such  supreme  endurance, 
undaunted  courage,  pathos  and  humor 
merged  with  gentle  but  firm  command, 
filled  me  with  thrilling  pride.  It  was  like 
glimpsing  a  bit  of  God's  unfinished  work 
left  for  some  one  to  complete,  and  it 
made  me  leave  the  theater  with  a  kindlier 
feeling  toward  mankind.  Nothing  regis- 
ters for  us  so  quickly  or  so  permanently 
as  our  eyes ;  and  to  them,  this  picture 
brings  a  beautiful  example  of  'The  meek 
and  the  mighty'  in  its  fullest  sense. 

Jeanette  Louise  Soreto, 
205  West  89th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


She  Seems  to  Like  Clara  Bow! 

So  much  excellence  and  beauty  have 
been  given  to  the  screen  that  it  seems 
the  ultimate  has  been  surpassed  and  the 
greatest  has  already  been  accomplished. 

Yet  the  world  moves  ever  onward  and 
carries  with  it  the  people  who  have  given 
us  their  interpretations  of  many  roles. 
The  king  is  dead — long  live  the  king ! 
That  is  the  spirit  of  the  public,  who  sees 
its  stars  arrive  with  a  flourish,  and  de- 
part into  the  land  of  the  forgotten,  with- 
out acclaim. 

There  is  one,  however,  who  holds  her 
popularity  and  lives  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  follow  her  work.  Like  a  breath  of 
mountain  air  she  comes  with  the  gay 
spirit  of  womanhood.  She  smiles,  and 
the  world  of  troubles  vanish  and  the 
kingdom  of  dreams  are  real.  She  sings, 
and  we  have  heard  the  melody  of  love 
poured  out  from  a  vessel  of  rarest  pur- 
ity. She  speaks  and  we  listen  to  the 
magic  which  is  her  voice. 

To  one  constantly  confronted  with 
life's  realities  she  is  the  embodiment  of 
refreshing  youth  and  beauty.  She  is 
Clara  Bow! 

Miss  Lois  Ferguson, 
Yreka,  Cal., 
Box  637. 


Lauding  "Journey's  End" 

"Journey's  End,"  I  think,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  sensations  of  the  films.  Shakes- 
peare's line  reads  "Journeys  end  in  lov- 
ers' meeting,"  but  in  the  screen  version 
of  R.  C.  Sherriff's  breath-taking  drama- 
tization of  the  World  War  it  is  the  Grim 
Reaper  waiting  at  the  end  of  the  road  for 
many  of  the  brave  group  of  English 
soldiers.  These  officers  face  danger  and 
even  death,  with  a  calm  fearlessness  that 
cannot  fail  to  grip  you.  Yet  there  is  a 
beauty  and  a  fineness  that  make  one  re- 
member this,  rather  than  the  tragedy. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  Colin  Clive,  the  crea- 
tor of  the  part  of  Stanhope  on  the  Lon- 
don stage.  The  cast,  throughout,  is  an 
impressive  one.  Nothing  quite  like 
"Journey's  End"  has  ever  been  put  upon 
the  screen  and,  as  it  became  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  stage,  so  it  is  also  a  sensa- 
tion of  the  films. 

Jermane  Haeffner, 
238  W.  8th  St.. 

Erie,  Pa. 


A  Study  in  Contrasts 

Wisely,  has  some  one  said,  "The  study 
of  Man  is  the  life  work  of  Man."  To 
me,  moving  pictures  offer  a  revealing 
study  in  human  nature. 

Consider  observing  psychologically  and 
emotionally  such  a  splendid  variety. 
Sucli  study  is  essential  to  successful 
salesmen,  teachers,  ministers,  to  every 
walk  in  life,  exalted  or  lowly. 


Kay  Francis,  Powell's  leading 
woman  in  his  best  pictures. 
May  Paramount  never  part 
these  two  highly  agreeable 
screen  sophisticates! 


How  interesting  to  note  that  Garbo  is 
not  snobbish,  indifferent,  but  really  dis- 
interested in  things  trivial.  How  broad- 
ening to  observe  Norma  Shearer's  wise 
philosophy.  How  easy  to  understand  and 
forgive  naughty  Junior  after  laughing 
with  "Our  Gang."  "The  Shopworn  An- 
gel" was  a  pictorial  lesson  in  courage. 
Richard  Barthelmess  in  his  characteriza- 
tion of  two  widely  varied  Chinese  roles 
was  outstanding.  In  "Dance  Hall,"  Ar- 
thur Lake  was  an  amusing  study  in  the 
true  reactions  of  adolescent  youth. 

Catherine  Crupl, 
111  Maple  Avenue, 
Hamilton,  Ont, 
Canada. 


From  Over  There 

Just  a  word  of  thanks  to  America  from 
an  appreciative  Briton  for  "All  Quiet  on 
the  Western  Front"  and  for  Lewis  Ayres. 
I  trembled  when  I  learned  that  Universal 
were  making  a  picture  from  Remarque's 
classic  for  I  dreaded  the  Hollywood  inter- 
polations which  have  spoiled  other  great 
themes  in  the  hands  of  the  celluloid  kings. 
It  was  an  immense  relief,  therefore,  to  find 
that  we  were  offered  a  sincere,  poignant 
and  faithful  version  of  what  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  works 
to  adapt.  The  picture  was  shown  simul- 
taneously at  two  West-end  theaters,  itseif 
an  unprecedented  event. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  suit- 
able cast.  Lewis  Ayres  has  proved  himself 
great  in  almost  every  direction,  whether  as 
a  typical  German  schoolboy,  as  a  boy  at- 
taining a  sudden  and  premature  manhood 
in  the  hell  of  the  trenches,  or  as  a  heart- 
broken friend  at  the  deathbed  of  Karl 
racked  with  a  sorrow  too  big  for  tears. 

Send  us  more  epics  like  "All  Quiet"  and 
a  few  less  back-stage-oh-yeah-tap-dan- 
cers  1 

S.  Ferguson  Bundy, 
44  Hampstead  Road, 
London,  England. 
{Continued  on  page  124) 
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Directed  by  W.  S.  VAN  DYCK 
who  made  "WHITE  SHADOWS  IN 
THE  SOUTH  SEAS." 


The  Most  Ambitious  Picture 
Undertaking  Since  Ben  Hur! 

PLAYED  against  a  background  of  tropical  danger  and  primitive  passion,  the 
great  book  that  thrilled  the  world  has  come  to  life  with  all  its  adventure  and 
all  its  romance.  The  ivory  coast  of  Africa,  the  jungle,  a  ruby  worth  a  king's 
ransom,  a  white  orphan  girl  worshipped  as  a  goddess,  love's 
awakening  for  this  girl  and  her  English  lover,  their  thrilling 
escape  from  the.  natives  and  the  terrors  of  the  jungle!  An  all- 
talking  production  .  .  .  the  greatest  thrill  picture  ever  shown! 
From  the  famous  novel  by  Trader  Horn  and  Etheireda  Lewis 


with 
Harry  Carey 
Duncan  Renaldo 
ETdwina  Booth 


METRO-GOLD  WYN-M 


"More  Stars  Than  There  Are  in  Heaven" 
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April  1,  1883 


Chaney   as  "The  Hunchback 
of  Notre  Dame,"  a  great  gro- 
tesque  role   he   dreamed  of 
playing  for  fifteen  years. 


As  Fagin  in  Charles  Dickens' 
"Oliver  Twist"  Lon  Chaney 
was  seen  with  Jackie  Coogan. 


One  of  Chaney's  most  remark- 
able  feats   of   make-up  was 
achieved  for   "The   Road  to 
Mandalay." 


LON 
CHANEY 

A  Tribute 


HE  will  never  make  another  motion 
picture — but  the  pictures  he  made 
in  his  long  and  honorable  film 
career  will  live  after  him.  Lon  Chaney, 
the  screen's  greatest  character  actor, 
never  had  a  'flop' — every  picture  was  a 
box-office  success !  Truly  a  glorious 
record. 

He  was  born  in  Colorado  Springs,  Col- 
orado, April  1,  1883,  the  second  of  four 
children,  all  normal,  born  to  deaf-mutes. 
He  left  school  at  thirteen  and  acted  as 
a  Pike's  Peak  guide.  His  first  work  in 
the  theater  was  as  a  stage-hand.  Later 
he  became  a  comedy  dancer,  then  a  pro- 
ducer of  vaudeville  acts.  He  played  in 
burlesque — in  opera — he  was  a  trouper ! 

In  1914  he  entered  pictures — first  as 
a  comedian,  then  as  a  'heavy'  in  "Hell 
Morgan's  Girl."  Past  master  in  the  art  of 
make-up,  he  became  a  character  actor, 
scoring  his  first  great  hit  in  "The  Miracle 
Man."  After  "The  Phantom  of  the 
Opera"  and  "The  Hunchback  of  Notre 
Dame"  he  became  famous  as  'The  Man 
of  a  Thousand  Faces.'  Refusing  at  first, 
like  Chaplin,  to  make  talking  pictures 
because  he  believed  that  pantomime  was 
the  only  true  method  of  screen  expres- 
sion, he  finally  yielded  and  made  a  suc- 
cessful sound  version  of  "The  Unholy 
Three."  It  was  his  last  picture.  Lon 
Chaney  passed  on  August  26,  1930. 


SCREENLAND 

August  26,  1930 


A  memorable  characterization 
and  one  of  Lon  Chaney's  fa- 
vorites: the  clown  in  "Laugh, 
Clown,  Laugh." 


The  versatility  of  the  screen's 
greatest  character  actor  was 
evidenced  in  "The  Unknown." 


Lon  Chaney  disguised  as  the 
grandmother  in  his  first  and 
last  talking  picture,  "The  Un- 
holy Three." 
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Columbia  Has  The  Best  Directors 

Jlssurina  You  The 

Best  Pictures/ 


FRANK  CAPRA  for 

DIRIGIBLE 

With  JACK  HOLT  and  RALPH  GRAVES 

From  Lieut.  Commander  Frank  Wead's  great  story.  Mr.  Capra  directed 
"Rain  or  Shine,"  "Flight,"  "Submarine,"  "ladies  of  Leisure,"  etc. 

HOWARD  HAWKS  for 

THE  CRIMINAL  CODE 

From  the  sensational  New  York  Stage  hit  by  Martin  Flavin  .  .  .  and 
winner  of  the  Theatre  Club  Trophy  as  the  best  play  of  the  year.  Mr. 
Hawks  directed  "The  Dawn  Patrol,"  "The  Air  Circus"  and  others. 

JOHN  BLYSTONE  for 

TOL' ABLE  DAVID 

Your  demands  bring  Joseph  Hergesheimer's  immortal  screen  classic  to 
the  motion  picture  theatre  as  a  talking  picture.  Mr.  Blystone  is  the 
.director  of  "So  This  is  London"  and  many  other  hits. 

VICTOR  FLEMING  for 

ARIZONA 

Written  for  the  screen  by  Jules  Furthman  from  Augustus  Thomas'  greatest 
outdoor  play.  To  be  produced  on  an  epic  scale.  Mr.  Fleming  directed 
"The  Virginian,"  "Common  Clay"  and  others. 

JOHN  ROBERTSON  for 

MADONNA  the  STREETS 

With  EVELYN  BRENT 

An  adaptation  of  W.  B.  Maxwell's  wonderful  novel,  "The  Ragged  Mes- 
senger." Mr.  Robertson  directed  Mary  Pickford  and  Richard  Barthelmess 
in  many  of  their  outstanding  successes. 

LIONEL  BARRYMORE  for 

A  GREAT  PICTURE 

With  BARBARA  STANWYCK 

(Watch  for  announcement  of  title.)  The  greatest  star  find  of  years  in  a 
smashing  drama  made  from  a  tremendous  story.  Mr.  Barrymore  directed 
"The  Rogue  Song,"  "Madame  X"  and  many  others. 


COLUMBIA   P  1  CTUR.ES 


Ask  your  favorite'  theatre  when  these  pictures  will  be  shown.  | 


Meet 
Miss 
Columbia 


LESLEY  BETH  STOREY 

of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  winner  in 
Columbia's  great  nation-wide 
search  for  "Miss  Columbia." 
She  has  been  awarded  a 
week's  contract  at  $250.00 
and  a  free  trip  to  Hollywood. 
She  was  the  selection  of  the 
New  Movie  and  allied 
magazines. 
Runners  up  for  honors  as  Miss 
Columbia,  all  of  whom  have 
been  awarded  Majestic 
Radios,  were:  Dorothy  Dawes, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  nominated  by 
Film  Fun;  Dorothy  Brown,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  Screen  Romances,- 
Jean  Eckler, WestPalm  Beach, 
Fla.,  Mot/on  Picture  Magazine; 
Donna  Barton,  Tulsa,  Okla., 
Motion  Picture  Classic,-  Vera 
Martin,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Screen 
Book;  Bernice  Maiwald,  Laco- 
nic, N.  H.,  Motion  Picture 
Stories;  Meta  Diane  Neuburg() 
Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.,  Photoplay/ 
Mercedes  Janet  Rice,  Banning, 
Ca.,  Screen/and. 
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S  CREENLAND 


Huston,  a  mighty  actor  from  the 
New  York  stage,  combines  the 
finest  qualities  of  stage  and  screen 
acting  in  his  talker  performances. 


SCREENLAND 

Wo  n  by 


FOR  "THE  BAD  MAN" 


NEVER  before  in  screen  history  has  an 
actor  played  two  such  strikingly  differ- 
ent roles  as  Walter  Huston,  with  his  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln"  and  his  "Bad  Man,"  in  one 
month  of  motion  pictures!  Huston  has  long 
been  acknowledged  an  excellent  actor;  but  it 
surprises  even  his  admirers  to  find  he  can  turn 
from  such  a  portrayal  as  Lincoln  to  such  a 
part  as  Pancho  Lopez.  See  him  in  both  and 
you'll  greet  a  great  new  actor,  the  most 
varied   and   versatile   actor  on  the  screen. 


Walter  Huston  as  Pancho  Lopez,  picturesque  'Bad 
Man'  of  First  National's  screen  version  of  the  stage 
play  in  which  the  late  Holbrook  Blinn  scored. 


A    colorful,   bold,   fiery  yet   humorous  character, 
Huston's   "Bad   Man"   provides   a   pleasantly  pi- 
quant touch  to  the  film  fare  of  the  new  season. 


or   November  1930 
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HONOR  PAGE 

Wa Iter  Huston 


FOR  "ABRAHAM  LINCOLN" 


OUR  Honor  Page  has  been  dedicated 
to  many  fine  actors.  But  seldom 
has  it  been  so  richly  deserved  as  this 
month's,  which  passes  the  palm  to  Walter 
Huston  with  a  low,  deep,  graceful  bow! 
Huston  has  given  us  a  great  Lincoln — 
splendidly  submerging  Broadway  man- 
ners in  a  complete  realization  of  the 
Emancipator  which  is  never  maudlin  or 
self-conscious.  The  amazing  part  of  it 
is  that  Huston  had  never  thought  of  play- 
ing Lincoln  until  Griffith  assigned  him 
the  role.  Then  as  a  skilled  craftsman 
approaching  a  new  job  he  accepted  the 
part;  and  how  he  played  it!  Huston  is 
an  example  of  the  new  order  of  things  in 
Celluloidia.  Acting  is  his  business — and 
he  knows  his  business! 


A  portrait  of  Huston  as  'Father 
Abraham'   from    the  screen-play, 
"Abraham  Lincoln."   A  picture — 
aTjd  a  portrayal — that  will  live. 


Walter  Huston  as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  Griffith's  stirring  film  rec- 
ord of  the  life  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican. Huston  is  a  very  human 
Lincoln — inspiring  not  only  awe 
but  genuine  feeling. 


/ 
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Won  by  an  Eyelash 


Nancy  Carroll  helps  Miriam  Hopkins 
to  make  a  dazzling  screen  debut 


Left,  Miriam  Hopkins, 
one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  popular  girls  on  the 
Broadway  stage,  makes 
her  screen  bow  in  "The 
Best  People." 


Nancy  Carroll  showed 
Miriam  how  to  make  up 
her  eyes  for  the  movies 
so  that  her  blonde  beauty 
would  show  up  to  the 
best  advantage. 


Below,  Miriam  Hopkins 
in  a  scene  from  her  first 
talker,  with  Henry  Wads- 
worth.  Miriam  is  a  blue- 
eyed  silver  blonde  from 
Bainbridge,  Georgia. 


IT  looked  for  a  while  there  as 
though  Miriam  Hopkins'  screen 
success  might  hang  by  a  hair — 
by  an  eyelash,  in  fact. 
You  see,  Miriam,  a  New  York 
stage  favorite,  is  one  of  those  rare 
silver-blondes.  Her  thistle-down  hair 
flies  all  about,  and  even  her  eyebrows 
and  lashes  are  light.  She  was  very 
much  worried  about  those  eyelashes 
during  her  first  few  days  at  the  Para- 
mount Long  Island  studios  where  she 
was  invited  to  be  the  leading  lady  in 
her  first  film,  "The  Best  People." 
Nancy  Carroll  was  working  at  the 
studio  at  the  same  time. 

Miriam  thought:  "Maybe  she'll 
help  me."  Finally,  she  asked  her. 
Nancy,  too,  has  very  light  eyelashes, 
and  Miriam  wanted  to  know  how  she 
doctored  them  to  make  them  photo- 
graph. "My  eyes  are  kind  of 
'Chinky',"  mourned  Miriam. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Nancy, 
kind  of  lashes  and  eyebrows 
to  me." 

To  illustrate,  Nancy  called  for  a  make-up  kit  and 
drew  a  different  type  on  each  Hopkins  eye. 

"That  one's  too  fancy,"  commented  Miriam.  "The 
folks    down    home    in    Georgia    would    never  know 


"You  can 
you  want. 


have  any 
Leave  it 


me.   I  think  I'll  take  the  modest  one  on  the  left  eye!" 

So,  thanks  to  Nancy,  Miriam  Hopkins  makes  her 
screen  debut  as  a  perfectly  ravishing  blonde  with  daz- 
zling eyelashes  and  eyebrows !  Such  a  promising  debut 
that  she  is  all  set  for  a  career  in  the  films.  She  gave  up 
her  role  in  the  stage  play,  "Lysistrata,"  to  devote  all  of 
her  time  to  pictures. 


/ 
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THE  EDITOR'S  PAGE 


I HAD  this  page  practically 
written.  It  was  going  to  be 
all  about  the  new  trend  in 
picture  making. 
I  began  by  saying :  "No  longer 
are  you — the  Public — interested 
solely  in  emotionalism  on  the 
screen.  Now,  it's  acting.  Once, 
you  went  to  see  a  pretty  girl  or  a 
handsome  man,  or  an  all-star 
cast ;  or  a  sob  drama ;  or  a-  girl- 
and-music  revue.  But  these  days 
you're  demanding  more. 

"Look,"  I  went  on,  "at  the 
big  'new  stars'  of  talking  pictures. 
George  Arliss.  William  Powell.  Richard  Bar- 
thelmess.  Clive  Brook.  Otis  Skinner.  Walter 
Huston.  Men  who  know  their  craft.  Actors  who 
subordinate  their  personal  charm  to  the  story. 
The  women,  too — Ruth  Chatterton,  Kay  Francis, 
Ann  Harding — beautiful  women,  but  actresses 
first.  There  are  exceptions,  surely.  But  the  stars 
of  today's  and  tomorrow's  screen  are  character 
stars,  not  personality  stars,  in  pictures  which  ap- 
peal more  to  the  mind  than  to  the  emotions." 

There  was  more  like  that.  And  I  believed  it. 
George  Arliss  in  "Old  English,"  John  Barrymore 
in  "Moby  Dick,"  Walter  Huston  in  "Abraham 
Lincoln"  were  running  on  Broadway — actors 
worthy  of  the  name  in  screen-plays  that  give 
your  brain  a  little  gentle  exercise  and  your  emo- 
tions a  brief  rest — a  unique  experience  in  a  movie 
theater.    Oh,  yes — it  was  all  settled ! 

And  then — the  Roxy  Theater  announced  that 
"Common  Clay,"  the  screen  version  of  the  good 
old  stage  play  that  served  Jane  Cowl  so  ably  in 
the  palmy  days  of  the  'legitimate'  stage,  would  be 
held  over  in  the  'Cathedral  of  Motion  Pictures' 
for  a  fourth  week. 

It  upset  everything,  that  announcement !  Now, 
"Common  Clay"  is  a  well  directed,  well  acted 
picture.  It  is  good  entertainment.  It  features 
Constance  Bennett,  one  of  the  loveliest  ladies  on 
the  screen,  with  Lew  Ayres,  the  boy  who  has 
made  such  a  swift  flight  to  film  fame  in  the  past 
few  months.  But  "Common  Clay"  is  also  a  tear- 


jerker  of  the  old  school.  It's  the 
story  of  the  'wronged  girl'  with 
trimmings,  for  all  its  modern 
sets  and  acting  and  tempo. 

When  the  heroine's  little  old 
mother  takes  the  witness  stand 
in  defense  of  her  erring  daugh- 
ter; when  the  girl,  her  baby  in 
her  arms,  turns  on  her  tormen- 
tors ;  when  the  boy  tells  his  father 
he  will  stick  to  his  sweetheart 
through  thick  and  thin — well, 
then  the  audience,  between  snif- 
fles, cheered !  Judging  from  audi- 
ence reaction  at  the  Roxy,  "Com- 
mon Clay"  is  one  of  the  greatest  pictures  ever  pro- 
duced. It's  an  emotional  feast.  It  sends  its  audi- 
ences out  red-eyed  but  happy.  What's  the  answer? 

It  seems  to  me  the  answer  is  that  it  came  at  the 
right  time.  The  smart  film  producer  is  the  man 
who  anticipates.  While  the  theaters  are  flooded 
with  war  dramas,  he  peers  around  the  corner  and 
sees  or  senses  or  smells  that  a  crook  picture  would 
be  a  welcome  change.  He  produces  one  and  it's 
a  smash.  And  then  there's  a  flood  of  gangland 
films.  But  this  same  smart  producer  stops  short 
and  looks  in  another  direction — in  fact,  he  looks 
straight  up — and  orders  an  aviation  spectacle. 
And  when  the  imitations  begin  to  appear,  he 
makes  a  nice,  sophisticated  little  drawing-room 
comedy — and  packs  them  in  again. 

As  an  example  of  that,  I  give  you  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer,  the  company  that  made  "Anna 
Christie."  Before  audiences  had  time  to  digest 
Garbo's  accent,  M-G-M  confronted  them  with  the 
vision  of  Norma  Shearer  in  "The  Divorcee,"  a 
'dressy' — and  daring — film.  Then  came  "Caught 
Short"  and  "Let  Us  Be  Gay"  and  "Romance" — 
all  highly  successful,  all  different. 

Fox  is  smart,  too.  It  offers  "Common  Clay"  to 
audiences  who  have  been  watching  the  war  fought 
in  the  air  and  in  the  trenches  and  in  gangsters' 
row.  And  the  next  'smash  hit'  at  the  box-office 
will  be  as  different  from  "Common  Clay"  as 
"Peter  Pan"  from  "The  Cock-eyed  World." 

D.  E. 


IS 


S  CREENLAND 


Garbo  as  Miss  Whitaker  sees  her — a  girl  of  23  who 
uses  no  make-up  off  the  set;  who  is  freckled  and 
shy,  and  who  once  appeared  at  a  party  wearing  felt 
bedroom  slippers  because  her  feet  hurt! 


As  Wynn,  the  famous  caricaturist,  sees  her.  Moody, 
weary,  colorless,  indifferent — a  far  cry  from  the 
glamorous  Garbo  of  the  screen. 


Is  the  real  Greta  a  timid,  plain, 
lonely  creature,  as  revealed  in 
this  article? 


Sj/  Alma  IVhitaker 


WHICH  is  the 


GRETA  GARBO,  Hollywood's  premiere  screen 
actress,  has  not  given  an  interview  to  anyone  for 
IS  months.    Nor  will  she  allow  anyone  on  her 
set  whom  she  does  not  know.    Tf  such  a  one  is 
present,   she  promptly  shuts  herself  in  her  dressing 
room  and  declines  to  appear  until  she  is  assured  that 
any  intruder  is  hanished. 

This  brilliant,  elusive  Garbo,  so  startlingly  lonely! 
One  who  knows  her  well  declares  that  she  has  never 
experienced  a  sex  thrill  in  her  life — that  even  Jack 
Gilbert,  her  one  romantic  interest,  had  no  such  attrac- 
tion for  her. 

"I  am  very  alone,  for  I  make  few  friends,"  she  once 
murmured  to  an  acquaintance.  "I  don't  want  them.  I 
am  self-sufficient,  and  I  have  no  social  ambitions  at  all. 


I  loathe  pretense.  I  hate  public  functions.  I  don't  like 
to  talk.  I  want  a  strictly  private  life  that  isn't  open  to 
criticism." 

So  that  those  few  who  do  know  Greta  realize  that 
she  is  genuinely  timid,  and  actually  really  afraid  of  inter- 
viewers. Yet  once,  when  she  had  refused  audience  to  a 
Swedish  newspaper  man,  he  wrote  of  her  in  his  column 
as  high-hatting  her  former  countrymen,  as  abominably 
upstage.  Whereupon  Greta  hastened  to  invite  every 
Swedish  correspondent  in  town  to  a  luncheon,  on  the 
strict  understanding  that  there  should  be  no  questions, 
no  interviewing. 

Now,  at  the  height  of  fame,  this  Greta  is  but  23 
years  old.  She  was  famous  in  her  own  country  before 
20.  She  is  not  beautiful,  far   {Continued  on  page  118) 
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Is  this  the  real  Garbo?  Rolf  Armstrong's  SCREEN- 
LAND  cover  portrait  is  a  glorified  girl,  with  the 
fascinating  beauty  praised  by  Oppenheim. 


Or  is  she  the  goddess  of  grace, 
great  courage,  and  subtle 
beauty  analyzed  here? 


^By  James  Oppenheim 


As  most  of  her  vast  audience  sees  her — Garbo  the 
beautiful,  the  strangely  magnetic,  the  magnificent 
star  of  "Romance."     She  is   the  most  discussed 
actress  in  the  world,  and  the  least  understood. 


REAL  GARBO? 


DELIGHT  EVANS  asks  me  what  I  think  of 
Alma  Whitaker  on  Greta  Garbo.    I  think  that 
Alma  Whitaker  is  absolutely  right — and  utterly 
wrong ! 
Dowdy. 
Afraid. 
Colorless. 

Gifted  of  the  gods,  with  the  wrong  face,  the  wrong 
clothes,  the  wrong  disposition. 
Not  beautiful. 

True,  Miss  Whitaker  admits  that  Greta  Garbo  "con- 
veys a  quiet  appealing  'something'  that  makes  her 
strangely  magnetic  close  at  hand."  But  otherwise,  the 
great  Garbo  is  a  rather  "frightened,  weary,  badly  dressed 
and  unbeautiful  child,"  sometimes  appearing  "strangely 


'washed  out.'   A  timid,  almost  unattractive  creature." 

Now  I  put  it  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Screexland  audience,  are  we  to  believe  that  the  camera 
that  focuses  on  Greta  Garbo  has  a  little  magician  in  it 
that  transforms  an  ugly  duckling  into  a  swan,  an  over- 
grown Swede  into  a  graceful  and  almost  flame-like 
beauty?  If  so,  why  aren't  there  magicians  in  some  of 
the  other  cameras,  so  that  all  the  director  would  have 
to  do  would  be  to  hire  a  flock  of  frumps  in  order  to  rival 
this  unrivaled  actress? 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of-  beauty,  the  external  kind  which  you  can 
measure  with  a  tape-line,  and  which  usually  wins  in  a 
Beauty  Contest,  and  the  kind  that  is  subtle,  hidden,  and 
that  glows  from  within.  The  (Continued  on  page  112) 
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An  Actor- Artist's 


L 


Cecil  DeMille  himself — that  is, 
as  Roland   Young  has  carica- 
tured him. 


Left,  the  guilty  man!  A 
portrait  of  Roland  Young 
posed,  apparently,  just  after 
he  had  perpetrated  these 
crimes  in  caricature.  He's  a 
genial  soul,  really,  whose  hob- 
by, besides  Max-Beerbohm- 
ing,  is  collecting  penguins, 
not  live  ones,  but  in  effigy. 


Below,  dance  director  Leroy 
Prinz  rehearsing  a  number 
for  "Madame  Satan" — which, 
being  a  Cecil  DeMille  pic- 
ture, has  drama,  comedy, 
music,  and  dancing,  and 
everything. 


Left,  Jeanie  MacPherson,  author 
of  the  story,  sketched  by  Mr. 
Young.  The  subject  as  well  as  the 
artist  of  caricature  requires  a 
sense  of  humor  in  working  order! 


A  rear-view  impres- 
sion of  Lillian  Roth 
practicing  her  dance 
steps  for  her  role 
of  Trixie  in  "Ma- 
dame Satan."  Miss 
Roth  is  the  brunette 
feminine  interest  in 
the  DeMille  extra- 
vaganza, while  Kay 
Johnson  upholds  the 
dignity  and  prestige 
of  the  blonde. 


A  gay  member  of  the  'kitten 
ballet' — one  of  that  vast 
army  of  clever,  hard-work- 
ing Hollywood  chorus  girls 
who  remain,  alas,  forever 
anonymous  to  their  admiring 
audiences. 
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Studio  Impressions 


ROLAND  YOUNG,  distinguished  stage 
star,  went  the  way  of  all  actors — Holly- 
wood !  But  he  kept  his  sense  of  humor  intact, 
as  these  sketches  testify.  One  of  the  leading 
players  in  Cecil  DeMille's  drama,  "Madame 
Satan,"  Mr.  Young  improved  his  time  be- 
tween scenes  scribbling  caricatures  of  his 
director  and  his  fellow  players.  Yes,  he  is 
still  working  in  pictures.  They  like  his  acting! 


Right,  an  impression 
of  Elsie  Janis,  who 
collaborated  on  the  di- 
alogue and  wrote  some 
of  the  lyrics  for  Mr. 
DeMille's  screen  show. 


Kay  Johnson,  the  fair 
heroine  of  "Madame 
Satan,"  caricatured  by 
her  fellow  thespian, 
Roland  Young. 


Below,  Roland  Young's 
sketch  of  one  of  the 
dancers  rehearsing. 


The  'mixer'  in  his  booth — aloof, 
aloft,  alone. 


Left,  Eddie  Pri 
Lillian  Roth's  danc 
ing  partner. 


Left,  portrait  of 
the  artist  as  an  old 
man,  or,  Roland 
Young  when  his 
fellow  players  had 
finished  with  him. 
No,  really — this  is 
how  he  looked  to 
himself  after  the 
parachute  jump 
and  the  lion's  den 
scenes  in  "Madame 
Satan." 
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The  HEART  of 

Hollywood 


Yes,  Hollywood  has  a  heart! 
Read  about  the  screen  stars* 
shop,  and   you'll  believe  it 


Helen  Ludlam 


w 


'HO'D  ever  think  that  I  would  go  into  the 
second-hand  clothing  business?"  Mary  Pick- 
ford  giggled. 

Fundamentally  that  is  what  it  is.  But 
there's  a  difference.  Mary  is  going  into  the  second-hand 
clothing  business  for  the  profit  of  other  people,  not  for 
her  own.  The  idea  is  the  second  step  toward  a  long- 
cherished  and  determined  dream,  the  first  step  being  the 
Motion  Picture  Relief  Fund  of  which  she  was  founder 
and  President  for  several  years.  The  presidency  has 
now  passed  into  the  hands  of  Jack  Warner  and  is  sup- 
ported faithfully  by  some  of  the  biggest  names  in  pic- 
tures. 

The  function  of  the  Relief  Fund  is  to  provide  medical 
care  and  attention  for  players  who  have  been  in  the  film 
business  for  three  years  or  longer.  If  the  illness  is  severe 
enough  to  require  hospital  aid  all  expenses  are  paid. 

The  Screen  Stars'  Shop  is  designed  to  turn  more 
money  into  the  coffers  of  the  Fund.  Mary's  ultimate 
dream  is  to  build  and  maintain  a  comfortable  home  for 
the  aged  in  the  film  business  who  have  done  their  bit  in 
the  world,  have  contributed  their  share  of  joy  and 
laughter  and  now  have  been  cast  aside  and  forgotten. 
The  place  will  be  run  like  a  well  managed  hotel,  not  like 
a  boarding  house,  and  it  will  have  a  homey  atmosphere. 

"That's  my  dream,"  said  Mary.  "It  may  never  be  a 
reality,  but  personally  I  think  it  would  be  terrible  for  me" 
to  pass  on  and  not  leave  something  toward  establishing 
comfort  for  members  of  my  profession  who  have  not 
been  as  fortunate  as  I  have  been.  And  I  think  that 
many  of  the  more  responsible  of  our  profession  feel  as 
I  do." 

'The  thing  that  will  put  the  shop  over  is  the  very  real 
interest  Mary  takes  in  it.  It  is  an  easy  thing  for  a 
wealthy  man  or  woman  to  sign  a  check  for  a  charity. 
But  money  can't  do  everything.  It  can't  buy  one  spark 
of  real  interest.  That  has  to  be  kindled  by  the  spirit  that 
is  put  in  the  foundation  stone.  Mary  feels  that  a  shop 
of  this  sort  is  so  much  better  and  goes  so  much  further 
than  a  monthly  check  to  the  Fund  would  do.  It  meets 
two  needs.  It  provides  beginners  in  the  profession-  or 
people  down  on  their  luck  with  a  fine  wardrobe  for  a 
very  small  sum.  A  wardrobe  that  has  been  donated  to 
the  shop  by  the  stars.  Anyone  can  buy,  but  preference  is 
always  given  the  actor,  because,  after  all,  that  is  what  the 


The  Screen  Stars'  Shop,  at  1614  North  Cahuenga 
Avenue  in  Hollywood,  a  dream  of  Mary  Pickford's 
come  true!    The  stars  donate  their  own  beautiful 
clothes,  which  are  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 

Shop  is  for,  the  benefit  of  the  actor.  The  proceeds  of 
these  sales  go  to  the  maintenance  of  the  unforunate 
actor  during  illness.  Cases  are  investigated,  however, 
for  it  is  amazing  what  certain  types  of  mind  will  try  to 
'put  over.'  The  expenses  of  the  Shop  are  small — three 
modest  salaries  and  the  rent. 

The  working  out  of  the  plan  hasn't  been  all  honey  and 
pie.  Mary  and  two  or  three  of  her  loyal  supporters 
found  the  spirit  willing  but  the  flesh  pretty  wobbly,  and 
giving  out  in  the  most  unexpected  places.    Others  re- 
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These  stars  are  help- 
ing to  make  the  Shop 
a  success.  Standing, 
Mae  Murray,  Mary 
Pickford,  and  June 
Col  Iyer,  with  Dolores 
Del  Rio  and  Ruth 
Roland  exhibiting 
one  of  the  lovely 
dresses  sold  at  the 
Shop  tor  a  small  sum. 


so  eagerly 
generously 


sponded 
and  so 

that  hope  for  the 
success  of  the  idea 
soared  to  seventh 
heaven. 

The  first  '  thing, 
after  interest  in  the 
plan  was  assured, 
was  to  get  a  central 
location,  and  a  spa- 
cious airy  place  was 
taken  over  at  1614 
North  Cahuenga 
Avenue,  which  is 
midway  between 
Hollywood  and  Sun- 
set Boulevards  in 
Hollywood.  It  has 
been  provided  with 
commodious  show 
cases  and  hanging 
closets  and  two  mir- 
rored dressing  rooms.  Back  of  the  show-rooms  is  a  very 
large  receiving  room  where  the  packages  are  opened  and 
assorted.  This  is  always  an  exciting  moment  in  the  Shop, 
the  opening  of  packages.    It's  like  Christmas  every  day. 

The  second  thing  was  to  find  people  to  put  in  charge 
who  had  the  right  spirit  for  the  job  and  interest  in  the 
plan  at  heart.  Mary  found  this  spirit  in  Florence 
Turner,  a  friend  of  many  years  standing,  and  Mrs. 
Helen  Wood.  The  third  salary  is 
paid  to  Charles  Garton  who  donated 
his  car  to  the  service  of  the  Shop, 
does  all  the  fetching  and  carry- 
ing and  a  million  and  one  other 
things. 

Veteran  movie  goers  will  remem- 
ber Florence  Turner  who  was  the 
biggest  star  of  her  day.  "When  I 
was  starting,"  Mary  told  me, 
"Florence  was  on  the  top  wave.  She 
is  a  splendid  actress."  Miss  Turner 
is  given  charge  of  the  Shop,  Mrs. 
Wood  is  the  manager.  It  is  all  fun 
— outside  of  a  few  annoying  things 
that  happen,  but  nothing  is  perfect 
in  this  world.  Minds,  it  would 
seem,  are  unaccountable.  Imagine 
sending  for  sale  a  pair  of  half-worn- 
out  overalls,  soiled  or  torn  clothing, 
battered  or  broken  bits  of  pottery. 
Those  things  are  immediately  re- 
packed and  a  call  put  in  to  the  Help- 
ing Hand  Society  or  the  Salvation 
Army  who  have  a  resale  market  for 
everything  from  wornout  automo- 
bile tires  to  old  newspapers.  For 

this  sort  of  Shop  such  a  gift  is  a 

burden. 

But  listen  to  the  partial  list  of 
beautiful  things  that  did  come  in 


Mary  Pickford  buys  stockings 
at  the  Screen  Stars'  Shop.  The 
profits  of  the  shop  go  to  the 
Motion  Picture  Relief  Fund  of 
which  Mary  was  the  founder. 


and  are  still  coming  in,  and  from  whom  they  came. 

Mary  should  head  the  list  because  it  was  her  idea  and 
because  she  gave  so  generously.  Between  thirty  and 
forty  exquisite  gowns  came  from  her,  for  sports,  after- 
noon and  evening  wear,  with  hats,  slippers  and  quantities 
of  odds  and  ends  such  as  chiffon  evening  handkerchiefs, 
lace  and  embroidered  doilies,  costume  jewelry.  Most  of 
these  came  from  Paris  and  have  hardly  been  worn,  a 
few  of  them  not  at  all.  She  had  put 
them  away  for  alteration  but  when 
the  needs  of  the  Shop  stared  her  in 
the  face  she  decided  to  turn  the 
whole  bundle  over  to  it.  One  is  very 
distinctive:  a  flame-colored  chiffon 
velvet  gown  trimmed  with  heavy 
gold  lace.  It  was  presented  to  her 
by  a  member  of  the  Chinese  nobility 
as  a  gesture  of  welcome  and  is  made 
to  suggest  the  Chinese  style  for 
women.  It  is  very  beautiful  and  is 
selling  for  fifteen  dollars,  about  one 
thirtieth  of  its  original  value. 

Mae  Murray  sent  a  handsome 
caracul  coat  which  sold  for  sixty- 
five  dollars.  She  also  sent  a  very 
handsome  white  velvet  evening 
gown,  several  brand  new  French 
hats,  many  pairs  of  slippers  and 
pieces  of  jewelry.  One  particu- 
larly handsome  bit  was  from 
the  collection  of  her  husband's 
family.  It  is  beauti  fully  carved 
out  of  silver  to  represent  two 
sprays  from  a  rose  bush  with 
a  bud,  a  half-blown  and  full-blown 
rose  peeping  from  the  leaves.  The 
clasp  is  a  heavy  semi-precious 
jeweled  one  and  may  be  used  for 
a  brooch.  (Continued  on  page  116) 
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Then,  over-night,  America 
went  vamp!  Theda  Bar  a 
undulated  on  the  screen, 
with  tiger  skins  and  incense. 
Below,  a  study  of  Bara  from 
one  of  her  hectic  films. 


There  was  a  day  when  life  rolled 
along  like  a  song — when  every 
man's  idea  of  the  perfect  girl  was 
someone  like  Mary  Pickford,  with 
the  golden  curls  and  the  smile! 


After  an  overdose  of  the  heavy- 
eyed  sirens,  we  were  ready  to 
welcome  Bebe  Daniels — a  nice, 
outdoor  girl,  whose  fresh  charm 
was  spiced  with  a  sense  of  humor. 


STYLES  in  SEX 


Screen  Siren's  Progress,  from  Bara  to 
Bennett.    How  styles  have  changed! 

"By  Rosa  Reilly 


IT  looks  like  it's  ex-IT  Girls ! 
It  looks  like  the  good  old  days  are  gone  when  all 
that  was  necessary  to  go  over  in  a  big  way  with 
the  boys  was  a  flock  of  short  hair,  a  half-yard  of 
short  skirt,  and  twin  hips  which  could  be  depended  upon 
to  wriggle  gracefully  at  the  proper  moment. 

It's  not  enough  now  to  be  cute.  The  film-going  world 
is  playing  taps  for  girls  who  depend  upon  It  alone.  And 
that  goes,  too,  even  for  such  Queens  of  Cuteness  as  Clara 
Bow  and  Alice  White,  who  carried  the  masculine  con- 
tingent of  the  world  in  their  pockets  for  many  seasons. 
For  at  this  stage,  unless  Clara  and  Alice  keep  up  with 
the  times  and  change  their  styles  in  sex,  they  are  going 
to  be  just  a  pair  of  girls  that  men  forget.  And  what  is 
true  of  them  is  doubly  true  of  the  average  woman. 

But  now,  before  we  go  into  this  question,  don't  be 
disturbed  by  my  use  of  the  words  'sex  style.'  For  that's 
exactly  what  it  is.  The  new  style  can't  be  confined  to 
eyes  or  hair  or  figure  or  clothes  alone.  It's  the  tout  en- 
semble of  the  woman.  And  since  Funk  and  Wagnall's 
Practical  Standard  Dictionary  defines  sex  in  its  number 
three  definition  as  'women  in  general,'  I  feel  that  I  am 
justified  in  my  use  of  this  term — 'sex  style.' 

Right  here,  I  know  you  are  going  to  say  that  woman's 


life — if  she  is  to  keep  up  the  current  mode — is  bound  to 
be  a  continual  struggle,  that's  true.  For  the  men  are  de- 
manding variety  all  the  time.  But  don't  blame  me  be- 
cause you've  got  to  make  yourself  over  ever  so  often. 
Blame  Mr.  Lasky  and  Mr.  Zukor,  Mr.  Mayer  and  Mr. 
Sheehan.  It's  their  fault!  These  intervals  of  our  men 
demanding  something  new  have  been  coming  closer  and 
closer  together  during  the  last  twenty  cinema  years.  For 
the  movie  producers  keep  introducing  more  and  more 
breath-takingly  attractive  heroines  to  the  men  every  few 
months.  The  men  get  accustomed  to  novelty  in  femin- 
inity. And  if  we  girls  don't  keep  ourselves  up  to  the 
moment's  mode  in  sex  styles,  we're  going  to  find  our  boy 
friends  looking  in  other  directions. 

There  was  a  day  when  life  rolled  along  like  a  song. 
When  every  man's  idea  of  the  perfect  girl  was  somebody 
like  Mary  Pickford,  with  long  golden  curls  and  a  win- 
ning smile.  But  America's  sweetheart  has  grown  up 
now,  cut  off  the  tresses  and  developed  sophistication.  So 
if  the  perennial  Mary  finds  a  change  necessary,  how  about 
you  and  me? 

It's  interesting  to  look  back  and  see  just  how  many 
milestones  have  been  passed  in  the  good  old  cinema  sex 
parade.   Mary  Pickford  certainly  set  the  first  styles.  She 
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Right:  Evelyn  Brent,  with  her 
underworld  portraits  as  the  gun- 
man's moll,  started  a  new  style  in 
sirens.  A  bold  baby — but  interesting. 


Far   easier  to   go   Sapper  in  the 
Clara  Bow  manner — wear  revealing 
sweaters,  pleated  skirts,  Huffy  hair, 
and  wicked  wink.  The  flapper! 


A  long,  rangy  girl  came  out 
of  the  North.  And  the  whole 
world  went  Garbo!  Women 
copied  her  gowns  and  her 
bob — but  they  couldn't  con' 
quer  her  technique. 


was  just  a  sweet  kid — with  not  a  sophisticated  thought 
in  her  head.  And  for  years,  we  had  Detroit,  Duluth, 
Denver,  Boston,  Baltimore  and  Beaver  City  flooded  with 
first-rate  imitations  of  Mary. 

But  after  a  while,  the  boys  got  tired  of  sweet  cider  and 
began  demanding  a  thicker,  more  potent  liquor.  And 
here's   where  the  real   old  time 
vamps  crept  in  :   Theda  Bara,  Nita 
Naldi  and  others. 

Over-night  America  went  vamp. 
And  a  man  could  scarcely  enter 
his  home  or  his  sweetheart's  home 
that  he  didn't  slip  over  a  tiger  rug 
or  develop  a  fit  of  coughing  from 
the  heavy  incense  that  hung  over 
the  parlor  like  a  blight.  The  Smith 


Brothers  sold  a  lot  more  cough  drops 
until  this  sex  style  went  out  because 
the  vamps  got  too  plump  and  a  little 
fresh  air  was  called  for. 

And  here  Bebe  Daniels  and  Colleen 
Moore  got  their  chance,  and  began 
doing  a  land-office  business.    Bebe  as 
the  nice  outdoors  comedienne,  and 
Colleen  as  a  pretty  little  girl  with  a 
great  big  sense  of  humor,  began  pil- 
ing boys  into  the  theaters.  And  the 
waste  baskets  in  the  sitting  rooms  of  America's  woman- 
hood began  to  be  filled  with  long  black  jet  earrings,  eye"- 
brow  pencils,  slinky  velvet  negligees,  and  brand-new, 
unopened   pasteboard   boxes   of    sandalwood  incense. 
While  all  the  girls  started  out  to  copy  Bebe  and  Colleen. 
Perhaps  this  style  of  feminity  lasted  longer  than  any 
other.    Men  have  always  been  true 
to  women  who  can  make  them 
laugh.    And  certainly  Colleen  and 
Bebe  have  created  more  laughter 
to  the  square  inch  of  film  than  any 
of  our  other  feminine  screen  fav- 
orites. 

But  nothing  is  perpetual.  And 
scarcely  had  we  been  able  to  give 
fairim'ita-  (Continued  on  page' 109) 


Left:  still  another  style — the  clever 
song  and  dance  girl,  Lillian  Roth. 


And  the  silken  siren,  represented 
by  Constance  Bennett  (center). 


And  now,  the  last  word  in  screen 
sirens — the  smart  Kay  Francis! 
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Meet  the 
NEW 

BLONDE! 

She's  Jean  Harlow,  the  heroine-hit 
of  "Hell's  Angels."  Some  say  she 
has  more  pulchritude-appeal  than 
any  girl  in  pictures.  How  about  it? 

By  Thomas  Talbott 


HER  mother  calls  her  'Baby.'  The  men  call  her  a 
darling.  I  would  call  her  a  woman  of  character. 
But  the  world  calls  her  wicked ! 

The  world  says  she  must  be  wild.  They  say 
no  nice,  modest  girl  could  play  the  role  of  Helen  in 
"Hell's  Angels" — the  only  one  hundred  percent  'bad 
girl'  I  can  recall  portrayed  on  the  screen — and  not  know 
something  of  wickedness  herself,  from  first-hand 
experience. 

Yes,  the  whole  town's  talking  about  Jean  Harlow. 
They  say  all  sorts  of  things  about  this  society  girl, 
divorcee,  and  millionaire's  grand-daughter,  who  recently 
burst  into  pictorial  blossom  on  the  Broadway  Belt  when 
Howard  Hughes'  film  of  'multi-million'  cost  had  its 
New  York  opening — in  two  theaters  on  the  same  night, 
if  you  please — the  Gaiety  and  the  Criterion,  both  on 
Broadway.    And  'packing  them  in'  at  both. 


A  blonde  girl  came  out  of  the  Middle 
West,  played  in  Hal  Roach  comedies  and  a 
bit  with  Clara  Bow  in  "The  Saturday 
Night  Kid,"  and  then  stepped  right  in  to 
the  leading  feminine  role  in  Howard 
Hughes'  three-million-dollar  air  spectacle. 
"Hell's  Angels."  That's  how  it  happens  in 
Hollywood— sometimes! 


As  I  watched  "Hell's  Angels"  I  followed  every  move 
of  Helen,  the  young  girl  whose  chief  business  in  life 
apparently  was  loving  aviators — and  leaving  them.  Then 
and  there,  I  decided  that  here  was  one  of  the  hottest 
portrayals  I  had  ever  seen  in  films.  And  I  was  pretty 
sure  that  the  girl  who  enacted  this  sophisticated  role 
knew  her  emotional  oysters.  A  day  or  so  later,  I  went 
up  to  the  Chatham  Hotel  to  have  lunch  with  Miss  Har- 
low— and  to  find  out,  if  possible,  just  how  wild  a  wild 
woman  of  the  screen  can  be  when 
she  sets  her  mind  to  it. 

When  I  reached  the  drawing 
room  of  the  Harlow  suite  at  the 
Chatham,  which  is  one  of  those 
hotels  where  only  discriminating 
people  stay — Jean  was  not  quite 
ready,  so  I  just  had  time  for  a 
quick  glance  around.  What  struck 
me  in  this  otherwise  conventional 
drawing  room  were  the  books. 
There  was  Wassermann's  "World's 
Illusion" — much  thumbed  and  dog- 
eared; Dekobra's  "Serenade  to  the 
Hungarian,"  something  of  Drei- 
ser's, and  on  top  of  all,  sprawled 
apart — "The  Return  of  Tarzan." 
While  I  was  pondering  on  this 


Here's  Jean  in  a  scene  with  Ben 
Lyon  from  "Hell's  Angels."  Miss 
Harlow  is  wearing  the  much-dis- 
puted evening  dress  which  makes 
audiences  rub  their  eyes  and  won- 
der if  a  new  Garbo — from  Kan- 
sas City! — has  burst  upon  them. 
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unique  taste  in  literature,  the  bedroom 
door  opened,  and  Miss  Harlow  stepped 
into  the  room. 

There's  absolutely  nobody  like  her — 
on  or  off  the  screen.  Unless  you  count 
those  old  engravings  of  Madame  Re- 
camier.  Jean  Harlow's  hair  is  white.  I 
mean  it.  It's  so  blonde,  it's  white.  Has 
to  be  washed  every  three  days.  Her 
eyes  are  blue,  shockingly,  electrically 
blue — but  soft.  Her  figure  is  slim — 
but  soft.  But  it's  none  of  these  things 
that  make  Miss  Harlow  what  she  is. 
It's  the  shape,  the  character,  the  pi- 
quante  contour  of  her  face.  Her  chin 
is  cleft,  strong — but  soft.  Her  cheek 
bones  are  high,  strong — but  soft.  Her 
nose  is  straight,  forceful— but  intensely 
feminine.  Her  forehead  is  high,  broad 
— but  tender.  It's  not  the  loveliness  of 
her  face  and  figure,  nor  the  fineness  of 
her  intellect,  nor  that  blind-white  daz- 
zling quality  of  seduction  that  makes 
her  what  she  is.  She  is  a  cinema  sensa- 
tion because  she  is  at  the  same  time  vo- 
luptuous and — innocent.  Like  the  peak 
of  one  of  these  snow-covered  mountains 
whose  fiery,  volcanic  heart  erupts  at 
unaccountable  moments,  covering  the 
world  with  flame ! 

Miss  Harlow  was  dressed  in  black, 
with  white  collars  and  cuffs.  No  jew- 
elry, of  course.  And  charming  little 
blunted  shoes  with  old  French  paste 
buckles.  She  wears  nothing  but  black 
and  blue  for  the  day  time.  And  white 
for  evening.  She  never  even  had  a 
colored  evening  dress  until  the  night  of 
the  opening  of  "Hell's  Angels"  when 
she  wore  pink.  She's  a  lady  born.  Un- 
mistakably. Her  voice,  bearing,  con- 
versation, all  bespeak  a  background  of 
culture  and  refinement.  Nothing  syn- 
thetic there. 

After  I  talked  with  her  five  minutes, 
I  shook  myself.  Remembering  her  por- 
trayal in  "Hell's  Angels,"  I  decided  I 
must  be  dreaming.  The  girl  must  be  a 
good  actress  off  the  stage  as  well  as  on. 
She  must  be  putting  something  over  on 
me.  Surely  no  girl  who  wore  as  few 
clothes  as  Helen — you  remember  that 
one  evening  dress  with  no  back  and  less 
front,  that  left  her  exposed  almost  in 
her  torsal  entirety — surely  no  girl  could 
be  modest,  innocent,  and  permit  herself 
to  be  dressed  like  that. 

"How  did  you  feel  when  you  had  to 
wear  those  clothes?"  I  asked,  deter- 
mined to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  ques- 
tion in  one  jump. 

"I  didn't  feel  at  all !"  Miss  Harlow 
answered.  "From  the  time  I  got  that 
script  I  was  crazy  about  Helen.  I  read 
it  at  least  eight  times  without  stopping. 
I  figured  Helen  was  bad — bad  clear 
through.  But  a  thoroughbred,  like  a 
highly-strung  race  horse.  She  had 
gone  haywire  with  the  hysteria  of  war. 
But  she  had  the  courage  of  her  convic- 
tions. She  did  what  she  wanted  to  do. 
I  didn't  even  think  of  myself  during  the 
filming  of  the  {Continued  on  page  128) 


Well,  what  do  you  think?  Is  Jean  Harlow  a  can- 
didate for  the  laurels  of  Garbo  and  Connie  Ben- 
nett and  the  other  1930-31  model  charmers?  Or  is 
she  just  another  blonde?  When  you  have  seen 
her  in  "Hell's  Angels"  you  can  make  up  your  mind. 
Some  say  yes,  some  say  no — but  they're  all  talking 
about  her,    Her  next  will  be  "The  Front  Page." 
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A  singing  lesson,  or  a  lesson  in  love?  Either  way,  it's  a  pretty 
picture!  John  Boles  is  one  of  the  few  screen  stars  who  is  romantic 
as  well  as  vocal.  This  is  a  scene  from  "Lilli,"  and  the  lovely  lady  is 
Evelyn  Laye,  the  British  girl  who  made  such  a  hit  on  the  New  York 
stage  last  season  in  Noel  Coward's  "Bitter  Sweet."  Boles  is  her 
leading  man  in  her  first  picture,  having  been  borrowed  by  Samuel 
Goldwyn  from  his  home  company,  Universal.  By  the  way,  be  sure 
to  pronounce  Miss  Laye's  first  name  with  a  hard  'E';  *Ee-v'-/yn.' 
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A  Singing  Lesson 
by  John  Boles 


PERHAPS  I  won't  be  as  comforting  to  all  am- 
bitious singers  as  those  who  say  everybody  should 
sing  and  that  anyone  who  has  the  great  urge  can 
become  a  singer.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  true.  I 
do  think  that  everybody  should  try  to  sing,  for  singing 
is  a  part  of  cultural  education  and  a  great  outlet  for 
human  emotions ;  but  I  believe  that  very  few  have  the 
vocal  organs  and  the  physical  requisites  which  are  essen- 
tial for  the  making  of  a  singer. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  a  natural  voice,  divine 
though  it  may  be,  without  imagination  and  the  desire 
would  be  of  any  value  to  a  person.  Summing  it  up — it  is 
all  important  first  to  have  the  natural  voice,  then  the 
desire  to  sing;  and,  in  addition,  to  have  first-class  train- 
ing. Then  when  the  technique  of  singing  had  been  mas- 
tered, the  coloring  and  finishing  work  is  something  that 
comes  directly  from  within ! 

There  is  no  medium  in  the  world  for  recording  the 
voice  like  the  singing  screen ;  in  it  one  can  see  the  'color 
of  one's  soul.'  Anyone  with  a  quick  insight  into  human 
nature  may  read  the  character  of  a  person  from  the 
singing  voice  in  life,  but  even  keener  is  this  tone  photo- 
graph on  the  screen.  I  have  to  be  very  careful  when 
singing  a  love  song  to  be  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
'mike'  and  everything  about  me.    I  have  to  visualize  and 


John  Boles  has  written  a  sympathetic  article  of 
advice  and  inspiration  to  all  singers,  and  of  interest 
to  everybody.    His  favorite   exercises  are  given 
above.  Go  ahead  and  try  them! 


JOHN  BOLES'  FAVORITE  EXERCISES 


CHROMATIC  SCALE 


STACCATO 


THIRDS— TRIPLETS 


feel  every  word  of  love  from  the  heart.  If  I  forget  and 
become  conscious  of  things  about  me,  I  can  see  it  so 
plainly  when  the  picture  is  run  off !  Every  sound 
picture  I  see  imprints  this  fact  upon  me  more  clearly : 
that  sincerity  must  be  the  keynote  of  acting  and 
singing. 

There  is  great  danger  that  the  singers  of  the  screen 
will  be  judged  by  hearing  them  in  one  picture,  run  off  in 
one  theater  for  naturally  most  people  see  a  picture  only 
once.  Now  this  is  really  a  very  unfair  way  to  judge  a 
voice,  for  there  are  still  many  theaters,  some  small  and 
some  large,  in  which  the  recording  is  frightful. 

I  have  heard  "The  King  of  Jazz"  several  times.  In 
one  theater  in  a  large  metropolis  it  sounded  so  terrible 
that  had  I  not  heard  the  picture  before  in  other  theaters 
and  in  our  own  recording  room  at  the  studio,  I  would 
have  risen  from  my  seat  and  said  "John  Boles,  do  you 
call  that  singing?" 

Now  this  is  something  that  will  be  corrected  in  time, 
for  the  recording  should  be  perfection  in  all  theaters ;  but 
it  isn't  yet,  and  in  the  interim,  hundreds  of  people  are 
turning  away  from  the  sound  pictures  saying,  "He  can't 
sing"  or  "She  hasn't  any  voice!"  If  these  same  people 
had  heard  the  picture  in  a  theater  where  the  recording 
was  one  hundred  percent,  they  would  have  had  an  en- 
tirely different  impression. 

People  ask  me  how  I  became  a  singer.  I  sang  as  far 
back  as  I  can  remember.  When  I  was  a  lad  of  five  or 
six  I  was  always  being  made  to  sing  at  Sunday  school 
parties  and  for  all  the  visitors    (Continued  on  page  119) 
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Good -Bye, 

Why  one  of  Hollywood's 
most  successful  writers  and 
most  popular  girls  left  motion 
pictures,   told    by  herself 

By  Agnes  Christine  Johnston 


I  n  Hollywood 
she  lived  in  a 
mansion,  rode 
in  a  limousine, 
and  played  polo 
with  Will  Rog- 
ers! But  Agnes 
Christine  John- 
ston left  all  this 
— for  what?  Let 
her  tell  you. 


I HAVE  left  Hollywood!  My  beautiful  home  of 
eleven  rooms  and  five  baths ;  my  Pierce- Arrow 
limousine  and  my  faithful  sports  car ;  my  wonderful 
little  steeple-chaser  and  hunter,  Pinto ;  my  polo, 
and  beyond  all,  my  marvelous  friends.  I  have  left  it  all 
to  settle  in  a  little  country  town  on  Long  Island,  where 
I  know  scarcely  anyone,  where  we  live  in  a  ramshackle 
old  house  with  dubious  plumbing  and  drive  a  1924 
Studebaker  coach.  I  have  left  Hollywood  for  this ;  and 
I  have  never  been  so  happy  in  my  life! 

Certainly  Hollywood  was  wonderful  to  me.  Money 
enough  to  give  me  every  comfort  and  substantial  sav- 
ings besides ;  excitement,  gaiety — I  don't  see  how  any- 
one could  have  had  better  times  anywhere. 

As  I  look  back,  it  isn't  the  big  parties  I  remem- 
ber, May  fair,  Ambassador  dances,  or  somebody's  big 
Sunday  afternoon  'crush.'  Those  things  are  rather  dim 
to  me  already.  But  certain  isolated  hours  stand  out  as 
clearly  and  joyously  as  the  day  after  they  happened. 


Agnes  Johnston   wrote  the  scenarios   of  some  of 
Davies'  best  comedies,  including  "The  Patsy"  and 
People."    The  two  girls  are  great  friends. 


King  Vidor,  Jack  Gilbert,  Aileen  Pringle  and  one  or 
two  others,  staying  after  a  dinner  party  until  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  picking  the  bones  of  a  turkey 
and  talking,  talking,  talking,  about  everything  and  noth- 
ing with  an  utter  frankness,  inspired  by  after-party  ex- 
haustion ! 

The  day  Will  Rogers  invited  the  girls  to  play  on  his 
grass  polo  field  and  joined  the  sport  himself  with  his 
two  sons,  singled  me  out  by  my  crimson  jersey  and 
shouted,  "Come  on,  Red!"  when  I  managed  to  make 
two  hits  in  succession  ! 

Frank  Borzage's  handling  of  an  open  speed-boat  in 
a  tumultuous  sea ! 

Charlie  Chaplin  and  Beatrice  Lillie,  at  a  Sunday  sup- 
per party,  vieing  with  each  other  in  extemporaneous 
mimicry  and  then  joining  forces  in  singing  the  Sex- 
tette from  Lucia  with  what  I  am  quite  sure  was  the 
sublimest  burlesque  that  ever  made  an  audience  roll  on 
the  floor  with  laughter ! 

Marion  Davies'  remarks  to  a  horse  she  was  afraid 
might  be  as  reluctant  to  be  ridden  as  she  was  reluctant 
to  ride  it. 

Doris  Kenyon  and  Leatrice  Joy  and  Irene  Rich  and 
myself,  lying  on  the  hot  sand  at  the  Beach  Club,  all  talk- 
ing about  our  children ! 

Buddy  Rogers  frying  waffles  at  a  Hunt  Breakfast  be- 
fore a  steeplechase  I  was  about  to  ride  in  and  making 
me  forget  how  afraid  I  was  by  his  good-natured 
raillery ! 

And  work,  too !  For  all  people  say 
and  for  all  I  have  said  about  scenario- 
writing,  there  have  been  moments — 
yes,  years — that  were  rarely  stimulat- 
ing. The  "Forbidden  Paradise"  script 
with  Ernst  Lubitsch,  who  was  only  able 
to  speak  a  little  English  at  that  time, 
but  who  didn't  need  language  to  reveal 
the  brilliance  of  his  mind.  "Beverly  of 
Graustark,"  which  marked  my  first  as- 
sociation with  Marion  Davies  and  the 
thrill  of  seeing  every  comedy  point  put 
over  by  her  inspired  sense  of  humor 
and  finally  watching  it  being  welded 
into  a  charming  whole  by  that  nervous 
genius,  Sidney  Franklin ! 

Working  with  the  lovely  Corinne 
Griffith  on  "The  Divine  Lady,"  with 
Frank  Lloyd  unfolding  the  whole  so 
that  it  was  a  symphony  of  beauty ! 

Heated,  but  stimulating  and  good- 
natured  wrangles  with  King  Vidor  over 
"The  Patsy"  and  "Show  People." 


Marion 
"Show 
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Hollywood ! 


'The  girl  who  turned  her  back  on 
Hollywood'  has  written,  in  collab- 
oration with  her  husband,  Frank 
Dazey,  a  play  called  "Nice  Girl," 
Exchanging  Hollywood  luxury  for  Long  Island  economy!  which  is  now  in  rehearsal. 

Agnes  Christine  Johnston  (Mrs.  Frank  Dazey)  and  her  chil- 
dren— Mitchell,  Ruth  Margaret,  and  Frank  Jr. 

wood  now-a-davs.  Years  ago,  before  merg 


No,  there  may  have  been  grief — plenty  of  it — but  I 
question  if  the  average  playwright  or  novelist  has  as 
many  highlights  of  inspiration  in  an  equal  number  of 
years. 

Everyone,  thinks  I  am  mad  to  leave  all  this.  Why,  just 
a  few  days  ago  at  a  tea  in  New  York,  given  by  the  Law- 
rence Tibbetts,  I  met  four  of  my  Hollywood  friends, 
who  were  visiting  in  New  York.  No,  I  won't  tell 
their  names,  but  I  will  say  that,  one  by  one,  they  took 
me  aside  and  told  me  I  was  crazy,  wild,  to  leave 
Hollywood ! 

Perhaps  I  am.  Sometimes  I  think  so  myself!  But 
I'm  happy  here.  So  it's  not  crazy  to  stay  where  I'm 
liappy,  is  it? 

But  why  am  I  happy?  Getting  such  a  kick  out  of 
everything,  being  thrilled  by  economizing,  riding  in  sub- 
ways, sitting  in  balcony  seats  at  the  theater,  putting 
lengthening  flounces  on  last  year's  dresses,  going  to 
speak-easies,  instead  of  night  clubs  (no  deprivation). 
Why  am  I  so  happy?  Because  it's  different,  something 
new,  a  change.  Writers,  all  creative  artists  have  to  have 
a  change  ever  so  often. 

"That's  the  only  thing  I  have  against  the  executives 
of  the  picture  business.  They  don't  seem  to  understand. 
Once  they  have  a  director,  writer  or  star  make  a  success 
for  them,  they  demand  a  continuation  of  the  same  type 
of  work.  When  you  try  to  break  away,  they  seem  to 
think  it's  because  of  some  personal  grievance. 

Wonderful  Tom  Ince  was  the  only  employer  I  have 
ever  left,  who  did  not  seem— well,  not  resentful  ex- 
actly— but  acting,  somehow,  as  though  I  hadn't  appre- 
ciated what  he  had  done  for  me.  When  I  left  Ince,  he 
only  grinned.  He  knew  the  reason  I  was  deserting  him 
was  to  go  on  a  honeymoon ! 

There's  not  much  opportunity  for  change  in  Holly- 


is 

ers  reigned  supreme  in  the  land,  and  the 
companies  were  competing  fiercely  against  each  other,  it 
gave  you  a  great  kick  to  be  stolen  by  a  company  from 
under  the  very  nose  of  a  rival  producer.  It  was  a  sort 
of  moral  contract  to  make  good — to  give  the  utmost  that 
was  in  you,  so  that  the  firm  that  had  gone  to  such  lengths 
to  get  you  should  excel  its  rival. 

I've  always  done  my  best  work  with  new  companies — 
companies  just  starting  out,  where  everyone  was  fresh 
and  enthusiastic.  "Daddy-Long-Legs,"  Mary  Pickford's 
initial  picture  for  First  National,  "Rich  Men's  Wives," 
Ben  Schulberg's  first,  when  he  was  starting  "as  an  in- 
dependent, "Twenty-three  and  a  Half  Hours'  Leave," 
and  my  Charles  Ray  series  in  the  great  days  of  Ince. 
Then  finally  those  thrilling  years  when  Irving  Thalberg 
was  welding  together  the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  organ- 
ization into  the  great  producing  machine  it  has  become. 
What  a  joy  it  was  to  watch  great  picture  after  picture 
unroll  in  the  projection  room,  to  stay  at  the'  studio  from 
nine  in  the  morning  until  midnight,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  rush  of  work  that  was  given  you,  to  get  a  smile 
from  Irving  when  you  made  a  good  suggestion, 
or  to  be  kidded  by  him  unmercifully  when  your  idea 
was  bad ! 

But  now-a-days,  with  only  four  really  big  companies, 
all  of  them  understanding  each  other — not  much  thrill 
seeking  a  new  job!  Right  or  wrong,  one  has  the 
feeling  that  the  producers  won't  cut  each  other's 
throats  to  get  you,  rather  they'll  get  together  in  an 
effort  to — well,  keep  you  from  thinking  too  much  of 
yourself. 

Good  business  for  business  men— not  so  good  for 
artists.  Artists  have  to  feel  free — wanted !  It's  not  so 
much  the  money  that  counts.  My  happiest  job  was  with 
the  old  Vitagraph  company  when  I  was  getting  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  week.    It's  the  (Continued  on  page  129) 
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SCREENLAND 


Fashion  News 


A  close-up  of  Maybelle  Manning, 
who  gives  Screenland's  readers  the 
benefit  of  her  talents  and  experience 
in  a  series  of  articles;  of  which  this 
is  the  second,  forecasting  the  new 
mode,  expressing  exclusive  fashions. 


DEBUTANTES  are  learning  econ- 
omy. _ 
Junior  Leaguers  are  discover- 
ing budgets. 
Smart   young   matrons   are  window 
shopping   with  precious   little  in  their 
pocket-books. 

Nobody  has  much  money  to  spend  but 
the  business  girl.    She  is  top  dog  now ! 

Scarcely  ever  before,  in  the  history  of 
the  style  world,  has  it  been  so  necessary 
for  women  to  make  a  real  study  of 
clothes  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  For, 
owing  to  the  financial  depression  which 
has  covered  the  country,  nearly  every 
woman  has  to  economize — the  wealthy 
more  so  than  the  business  or  professional 
woman,  who  is  almost  the  only  one 
assured  of  certain  remuneration  at  the 
end  of  each  business  week. 

The  Parisian  designers  are  quick  to 
feel  this  lowering  in  purchasing  pressure. 
They  are  extremely  canny  in  sensing  the 
needs  and  states  of  mind  of  their  Amer- 
ican customers.  I  noticed  when  I  was  in 
Paris  a  few  weeks  ago  how  the  new 
autumn  ensembles  lend  themselves  to 
economy.  For  instance,  last  year  and  the 
years  before,  every  well-to-do  girl  had 
at  least  two  or  three  ensembles  in  her 
fall  wardrobe.  Sometimes  six  or  seven. 
But  this  year  of  1930,  even  the  moving 
picture  stars  are  buying  but  one  ensemble 
coat,  and  owing  to  the  combinations  in- 
troduced by  Chanel  and  others,  are  clever 
enough  to  make  this  one  garment  serve 
for  half  a  dozen  dresses. 

That  is  the  way  it  can  be  accomplished. 
The  ensemble  consists  usually,  as  you 


All  you  want  to  know 


Maybelle  Manning  designed  this  evening  gown  of  quaint  charm 
made  of  black  Lyons  velvet,  which  gives  a  crisp  line  to  the 
skirt  silhouette,  which  is  ankle  length  in  front  and  just  touches 
the  floor  in  the  back.    The  youthful  jacket  is  of  pink  silk  lace. 
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by  Maybelle  Manning 


about  the  new  clothes! 


The  artist  has  sketched  Miriam  Hopkins,  popular 
stage  actress  now  making  her  screen  debut  in  "The 
Best  People,"  wearing  a  smart  tailleur  for  late  fall, 
created  by  Lucien  Lelong.  Of  brown  broadcloth,  its 
'Victorian'  capelet  and  cuffs  are  trimmed  with  sable. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE: 

Maybelle  Manning  is  Screenland's  stylist 
and  fashion  advisor.  Noted  New  York 
couturiere,  Miss  Manning  will  tell  you  the 
very  last  word  in  the  advance  fashions — not 
only  what  the  smartest  women  are  wearing 
right  now,  but  what  they  will  wear  tomor- 
row! There  is  no  designer  in  America 
more  cleverly  equipped  to  turn  your 
clothes-sense  in  the  right  direction. 


know,  of  a  long  coat  and  dress.  This  season  there 
are  three  decided  varieties  of  coat  worn,  but  we 
are  concerned  only  with  the  first  at  this  time.  This 
in  the  cheviot  coat.  These  cheviots  always  come  in 
mixtures.  Green  and  yellow-chartreuse.  Russet 
and  biege.  And  so  on.  And  because  of  this  mix- 
ture, we  can  make  one  coat  serve  for  two  and  some- 
times three  dresses. 

First,  let's  decide  how  we  will  make  the  coat.  It 
can  be  fitted  at  the  waist  and  trimmed  with  fur,  say 
Canadian  marten,  which  closely  resembles  sable, 
and  combines  well  with  green.  Or  we  can  have 
red-fox  trimming,  which  is  extremely  popular  this 
year  with  red-brown  or  terra-cotta  material.  That 
is  the  first  style.  The  other  cut  is  quite  different — 
for  this  modern  day.  It  is  made  along  mid- Victorian 
lines,  with  a  little  cape  which  looks  exactly  like  an 
old-fashioned  tippet,  and  with  it  one  carries  a 
pocket-book  muff. 

I  suggest  the  first  cut,  since  this  coat  must  be 
worn  frequently.  However,  the  second  goes  de- 
cidedly well  with  the  piquant  personality.  But  this 
is  a  matter  which  only  you,  yourself,  can  decide. 
And  with  either  style,  we  can  have  two  or  three 
dresses. 

If  you  have  chosen  a  red-brown  cheviot  coat,  you 
can  have  a  red  dress,  a  brown  one,  and  a  brick-tan 
one.  With  the  exception  of  leg  of  mutton  or  some 
other  form  of  exaggerated  sleeves,  the  dress  must 
be  absolutely  simple.  And  here  lies  the  difficulty. 
It  must  be  cut  by  a  master  hand.  The  belt  will  rest 
on  the  hip  and  no  ornamentation  is  permissible  ex- 
cept cuffs  and  collars  of  pique,  and  two  or  three 
buttonholes  and  buttons  of  real  stones.  No  imita- 
tions allowed.  Real  topaz  or  real  amber  buttons 
on  the  brown  or  brick  tan,  and  old  ivory  buttons 
on  the  red. 

You  can  see  how  interesting  and  intricate  these 
combinations  may  become.  Suppose  you  decide  on  a 
green  and  gray  cheviot  coat,  trimmed  with  the 
Canadian  marten  I  spoke  about.  With  this,  you 
could  have  a  green  dress  with  real  jade  buttons, 
a  gray  dress,  and  a  gray  and  black  dress,  both  of 
the  latter  trimmed  with  real  old  turquoise  buttons. 

In  case  you  wish  more  than  three  dresses,  since 
all  the  coats  are  lined  with  brilliant  linings,  many 
times  you  can  vary  your  scheme  by  choosing  dresses 
to  match  the  linings  and  contrast  with  the  color  of 
the  coat.  You  are  only  circumscribed  by  the  limits 
of  good  taste  and  by  the  depths  of  your  imagination. 

However,  we  don't  have  to  pin  our  faith  to 
cheviot  coats  alone.  The  other  styles  are  intriguing 
and  original.   One  is  ex-  (Continued  on  page  106) 
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SCREENLAND 


Johnny  the  Kid 


The  nice  boy  from  Alabama 
walks  away  with  one  of  the  prize 
roles  of  the  season— "Billy  the  Kid" 


By 

Bradford  Carroll 


c 


Johnny   Mack  Brown's 
football  feats  opened  the 
door  to  screen  fame. 


lOME  a'  shootin'!" 

That's   the  motto  of 
Billy   the   Kid   and  of 
the    six    Brown  broth- 
ers, the  second  of  whom  is  John 
Mack. 

Billy  went  gunning  for  men. 
Johnny  and  his  five  brothers  are 
shooting  at  success.  And  the 
seven  of  them  seem  to  get  the 
things  they  want. 

Playing  the  part  of  Billy  the 
Kid  has  been  the  secret  ambition 
of  Johnny  Mack  Brown  for  sev- 
eral years.  When  he  was  given 
the  role,  Johnny  threw  into  it  all 
the  enthusiasm  and  eagerness  of 
the  average  American  boy  who 
satisfies  his  thirst  for  adventure 
and  daring  by  devouring  the 
stories  of  bandits  and  Indian 
hunters  and  highwaymen. 

John  and  his  quintet  of  broth- 
ers are  just  ordinary  American  boys,  brought  up  in  a 
small  town,  living  an  average,  normal  life.  Johnny's 
home  town,  Dothan,  Alabama,  boasts  of  a  population 
of  about  fifteen  thousand  people.  Father  Brown  owned 
Dothan's  shoe  store  and  took  care  of  his  merry, 
scrambling  brood  of  youngsters  in  a  big,  white  frame 
house  on  one  of  the  quiet  southern  streets. 

There  are  ten  young  Browns,  four  sisters  having 
slipped  in  here  and  there  between  the  six  brothers. 
Harry,  Estelle,  John  Mack,  Henry  Tolbert,  William 
Wallace,  Charles  Frederick,  David,  Mary  Louise,  Elsa 
and  Doris  are  the  good,  old  down-South  names  which 
the  elder  Browns  bestowed  on  their  children. 

The  saga  of  Billy  the  Kid  is  the  story  of  an  abnormal 
American  youth,  a  chap  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
had  killed  twenty-one  men.  The  saga  of  the  six  Brown 
Brothers  is  the  story  of  a  half  dozen  normal  American 
boys  who  have  worked,  and  are  working,  their  ways 
through  high  school  and  college  and  into  a  real  success 
in  their  early  twenties. 

"YYe  had  a  nice,  comfortable  home,"  Johnny  drawled, 
his  Billy  the  Kid  boots  swinging  against  the  side  of  the 
big  box  on  which  he  was  sitting,  "but  it  takes  plenty 
of  jack  to  feed  and  clothe  ten  children.  Dad  wanted 
us  to  go  to  college,  every  one  of  us,  but  we  knew  that 
it  would  be  up  to  us  to  help  out  with  the  expenses. 

"Harry  is  the  only  one  who  was  faithless  to  old 
Alabam'.  He  went  to  Georgia  Tech  and  was  graduated 
there.  That  boy  earned  every  penny  of  his  way  through 
school  and  was  given  the  highest  honors  in  his  class. 
Now  he  has  his  own  bond  company  in  Atlanta.  We  all 
are  sure  mighty  proud  of      (Continued  on  page  122) 


Now  Johnny  is  play- 
ing one  of  the  juic- 
iest parts  ever  of- 
fered to  a  young 
actor — the  title  rble 
in  "Billy  the  Kid." 
Under  King  Vidor's 
direction  young  Mr. 
Brown  is  said  to 
surpass  himself  in 
the  character  of 
the  most  lovable 
'bad  man'  in  the  an- 
nals of  American 
banditry.  "I  feel  as 
if  I  were  living  in  a 
paper-backed  thrill- 
er, playing  this 
part!"  grins  Johnny. 


^REVIEWS 

OF  THE  NEW  PICTURES 


Advance  glimpses 
of  the  stars  in 
forthcoming  films 


Marilyn  Miller 

as 

"SUNNY" 


Although  the  title  of  her  lat- 
est musical  romance  may  be 
changed  before  it  is  released 
to  you  in  the  theaters,  Mari- 
lyn Miller's  dancing  and  sing- 
ing and  smile  and  curls  will 
still  be — "Sunny." 


Elmer  Fryer,  First  National 


"^fOROCCO" 


Richee,  Paramount 


GARY  COOPER'S  latest,  the 
debut  of  Marlene  Dietrich  in 
American  films,  and  Adolphe  Men- 
jou's  return  to  Hollywood— "Moroc- 
co" is  an  event  to  await  with 
pardonable  palpitation.  Gary  plays 
a  Legionnaire,  and  Menjou,  man  of 
the  world,  his  rival  for  the  affections 
of  Marlene  as  a  cafe  beauty.  Color 
— romance — adventure — and  the  ex- 
citement of  determining  whether  or 
not  Paramount  has  'a  German  Garbo' 
in  Miss  Dietrich! 


"The 

Virtuous  ^in" 


John  Wayne,  a  new  boy  and  a 
'£nd,'    plays    the    hero,  with 
Tyrone  Power  as  a  desperado, 
in  "The  Big  Trail." 


Raoul  Walsh  has  directed 
an  'epic'  that  is  an  epic — he 
remakes  American  history 
of  one  hundred  years  ago 
when  the  first  pioneer  wagon 
train  left  Missouri  for  the 
Oregon  country — a  journey 
which  resulted  in  the  win- 
ning of  the  West.  Beauty — 
both  of  the  pioneer  spirit 
and  of  the  land  through 
which  they  fought — shines 
through  this  motion  picture, 
the  £rst  mighty  outdoor 
drama  of  the  sound  era. 
The  cast  includes  John 
Wayne — a  Fox  discovery, 
Marguerite  Churchill,  El 
Brendel,  David  Rollins,  and 
many  others. 


GRACE  MOORE'S 
SCREEN  DEBUT 


In  a  version  of  the  life  of  Jenny  Lind,  'the  Swedish 
Nightingale,'  Grace  Moore  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
makes  her  bow  to  screen  audiences,  with  every  opportunity 
to  win  her  new  public  with  her  blonde  beauty  in  the  quaint 
costumes  of  the  period,  and  her  altogether  charming  voice. 
Reginald  Denny  is  her  leading  man. 


JOHN  GILBERT'S 

NEW  TALKER 


Jack  comes  back!  You'll  like  him,  and  his  voice, 
in  his  forthcoming  film  called  "Way  for  a  Sailor." 
Gilbert  achieves  a  real  characterization  as  a  hearty, 
human  young  salt  who  laughs  and  loves  his  way  from 
port  to  port.  Leila  Hyams  plays  his  girl;  and  the 
cast  is  further  enlivened  by  Wallace  Beery,  Polly 
Moran,  and  Jim  Tully. 


"<L^fAYBE 


Joan  Bennett  is  the  bright  particular 
feminine  interest  of  "Maybe  It's  Love." 
She  plays  a  sweet  portion  of  very  mod- 
ern girlhood  as  persuasively  as  she 
plays  John  Barrymore's  old-fashioned 
sweetheart  in  "Moby  Dick."  Opposite 
her  is  the  lucky  Mr.  James  Hall. 


Football,  football!  Fall  days  are  upon  us 
— tang  in  the  air,  heroes  on  the  gridiron, 
pretty  girls  in  the  grand-stand — and  "May- 
be It's  Love"  in  your  favorite  theater! 
Warner  Brothers  offer  a  Vitaphone  comedy 
of  college  excitement  with  Joe  E.  Brown 
providing  the  comedy,  and  the  Game  and 
Joan  Bennett  the  excitement. 


"Whoopee 


Eddie  Cantor  repeats  his  stage  suc- 
cess, "Whoopee,"  on  the  screen. 
The  Florenz  Ziegfeld  musical  com- 
edy has  been  produced  by  Samuel 
Goldwyn  with  all  the  Ziegfeld  flavor 
and  the  Goldwyn  Elm  technique. 
And  Eddie — well,  just  look  at  this 
picture;  just  look  at  it! 


You'll  expect  to 
see  Ziegfeld  beau- 
ties in  "Whoopee" 
and  you  won't  be 
disappoint  e  d. 
There's  Muriel 
F  i  n  1  ey,  above, 
whom  Ziegfeld 
calls  'the  most 
beautiful  show-girl 
in  America.'  And 
Marilyn  Morgan, 
right,  lends  her 
charm..  As  for 
comedy — glance  to 
the  left  and  ob- 
serve Miss  Ethel 
Shutta  and  Mr. 
Cantor  in  a  repre- 
sentative scene. 


Samuel  Goldwyn 
United  Artistt 


There  are  three  different  'love  interests' 
in  "Leathernecking."  Above,  Lilyan 
Tashman  and  Fred  Santley.  Right,  Ed- 
die Foy,  Jr.,  and  Irene  Dunne.  That 
makes  two! 


o^EATHERNECKING 


It's  a  musical  show — adapted  from  the 
original  stage  play  by  Herbert  Fields, 
Richard  Rogers,  and  Lorenz  Hart. 
And  the  romance  is  told  with,  by,  and 
to  the  Marines. 


The  third  romance  is  sup- 
plied by  Louise  Fazenda 
and  Benny  Rubin  (above). 
And — right — still  more  ro- 
mance by  Ken  Murray, 
Miss  Irene  Dunne,  and 
Eddie  Foy,  Jr. 


Radio  Pictures 


BEYOND 


Victory 


William  Boyd,  who  heads  the  cast  of 
Pathe's   special   production   of  the 
war,  confronts  a  girl  he  left  behind 
him,  played  by  Dorothy  Burgess. 


Buddies  —  played  by 
Lew  Cody,  Russell 
Gleason,  fames  Glea- 
son,  and  Fred  Scott — 
before  they  go  into 
the  battle  that  is  to 
exact  the  supreme 
penalty  from  three  of 
them.  "Beyond  Vic- 
tory" is  directed  by 
John  S.  Robertson. 


Above:  Zasu  Pitts  as  Fritzi,  the 
vaudeville     knife-thrower,  and 
wife    of    Jimmy    Gleason,  her 
'target'  in  her  act! 


June  Collyer  plays  the  wife  of 
Bill  Thatcher  (Bill  Boyd)  in  the 
war  drama,  "Beyond  Victory." 


"fAST 

is 

West" 


Lupe  Velez  plays  Ming  Toy, 
the  lovely  little  Chinese  her- 
oine of  "East  is  West,"  Uni- 
versal's  picturization  of  the 
popular  stage  play  by  Samuel 
Shipman  and  John  B.  Hymer. 
The  cast  includes  Lewis 
Ayres,  as  Billy  Benson,  and 
Jean  Hersbolt. 


"^^ENO" 


Ruth  Roland  returns  to  the  screen  in 
"Reno,"  a  'story  of  America's  national 
dance  of  divorce'  by  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt,  Jr.  This  Sono  Art-World  Wide  pro- 
duct! on  is  Ruth's  first  talker.  The  scene 
at  the  right  is  a  glimpse  of  Ruth  in  her 
new  role,  with  Kenneth  Thompson. 


"THE 

LAST 

OF  THE 

LONE 
WOLF" 


The  latest  adventures 
of  the  romantic  crook 
called  The  Lone  Wolf, 
enacted  again,  and 
quite  as  agreeably  as 
ever,  by  Bert  Lytell. 
The  popular  crook 
continues  his  escapades 
in  handsome  settings, 
directed  by  Richard 
Boleslavsky  and  as- 
sisted by  Patsy  Ruth 
Miller. 


'  EXTRAVAGANCE" 


We  don't  mind  how  ex- 
travagant June  Collyer 
is  in  her  role  of  Alice 
Kendall  in  Tiffany- 
Stahl's  "Extravagance" 
if  she  wears  gowns  as 
becoming  as  the  crea- 
tion in  the  scene  at  left. 
Lloyd  Hughes  plays  her 
wondering  husband. 
Owen  Moore  is  in  the 
supporting  cast. 


Columbia  Pictures 


Johnny  Hines  is  back!  After  a  long  absence  the 
comedian  returns  to  the  fold  and  makes  his  Brst 
talking  comedy,  "Johnny's  Week-End."  At  the 
left  you  see  him  in  a  scene  with  Adrienne  Dore. 
Mr.  Hines  always  picks  pretty  girls — remember 
Dorothy  Mackaill,  Mary  Brian,  and  Leila  Hyams 
used  to  play  opposite  him? 


Educational  Comedies 
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First  he  played  in 
"The  Kiss"  with 
Garbo.  Then  he  did 
"C  o  mm  o  n  Clay," 
with  Connie  Ben- 
nett. Lew  Ayies  says 
these  two  sirens  have 
something  in  com- 
mon; both  seem  cold 
and  reserved,  yet 
have  a  wealth  of  feel- 
ing. Read  what  he 
thinks  about  them. 


The  Luckiest  Boy 

in  Hollywood 


Leading  man  for  Garbo, 
Constance  Bennett,  Lupe  Velez 
—Lew  Ayres  admits  he's  lucky! 


By 

Marie  House 


HE'S  the  luckiest  boy  in  Hollywood. 
In  a  few  short  months  he  has  been  leading- 
man  for  Garbo,  Constance  Bennett,  and  Lupe 
Velez ;  and  he  has  played  the  lead  in  one  of 
the  really  important  pictures,  the  war  epic,  "All  Quiet 
on  the  Western  Front." 

Young  Lew  Ayres.  Of  "The  Kiss,"  "Common  Clay," 
of  Arizona  and  Minnesota.  Everyone  is  interested  in 
him.  Everyone  wants  to  know  him.  Let's  track  him 
down. 

Several  days  later.  We  run  him  to  earth.  Aha! 
Hiding  out  on  us,  we  accuse  him. 

"I  did  run  away  from  the  studio,"  he  confessed  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  dark  blue  eyes.  Yes,  you  would  be 
surprised.  They  are  blue,  and  his  hair  is  just  a  nice 
ordinary  brown.  "I've  been  working  so  steadily  for 
seven  months  jumping  from  picture  to  picture  without 
a  let-up,"  he  explains.  "I  got  so  fed  up  I  had  to  get 
away.  I  won't  start  my  new  picture  for  a  week  or  so. 
I  went  to  Camp  Baldy.    I  had  a  little  cottage  with  a 


stream  running  in  back  of  it,  full  of  rocks  and  rills  and 
fish.    Nice  trout.    I  tried  fishing  from  my  back  porch." 

We  trusted  he  found  the  fish  responsive. 

"They  were  pretty  good  sports,"  Lew  admitted.  "I'd 
get  so  I  could  talk  to  them  confidentially.  I'd  say  'Come 
on,  old  pals,  let's  have  a  little  cooperation.'  Why,  some 
of  them  were  so  eager  to  comply  they'd  jump  up  on  the 
bank  without  waiting  for  the  hook." 

We'll  spare  the  details  of  how  large  the  fish  were. 
Besides,  who  cares  about  fish? 

•  We  talked  of  wine,  women  and  song — that  is,  with- 
out the  wine. 

Lew  says  he  hasn't  time  for  love — that  is,  not  now — 
so  dry  your  tears.  He's  still  young,  being  just  twenty- 
one.  And  he  still  has  his  way  to  make  in  the  world. 
What's  more,  he  says  he's  never  been  in  love — so  far! 

But  here's  a  tip.  All  of  us  girls  who  have  a  yen  for 
young  Mr.  Ayres,  must  start  right  in  on  our  music 
lessons.  He  avers  that  he  would  demand  above  all  in  a 
girl  a  love  of  music.  Other-   (Continued  on  page  108) 
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S  CREENLAND 


Hollywood 
Marriage 


Anita  Page 
says:  "I  want 
to  marry  some 
day,  but  only 
after  I've  suc- 
ceeded on  the 
screen." 


Market 


"To  get  a  hus- 
band," advises 
Fifi  Dor  say, 
"You  must  go  to 
a  small  town  or 
to  New  York  or 
Chicago  !" 


Mary  Brian 
thinks  that  in 
Hollywood  men 
and  girls  are  so 
busy  working 
they  haven't 
time  to  marry! 


I 


Mary  Dor  an  says:  "Any  girl 
who  seeks  a  sound,  sane,  suc- 
cessful marriage  should  seek 
another  spot!" 


June  Clyde,  left,  likes  the  good 
fellowship  of  the  men  of  the 
motion  picture  capital. 


T  was  Fifi  Dorsay's  outspoken  disgust  with  Holly- 
wood as  a  marriage  market  that  started  the  dis- 
cussion. Now  the  argument  as  to  whether  one  can 
or  cannot  annex  a  husband  in  the  city  of  stars 
rages  all  over  town. 

You  see,  Fifi  has  a  little  sister  she  would  like  to  see 
married.  She  brought  her  to  Hollywood,  thinking  to 
shop  around  for  a  good  husband  and  settle  the  girl  hap- 
pily and  safely.  But  now  Fifi  is  sending  the  little  sister 
back  to  New  York,  where  men  are  matrimonially  in- 
clined. 

"Hollywood  is  not  a  city  of  romance,"  declares  Fifi, 
''it  is  a  city  of  struggle  for  fame.  Actors  are  engaged 
in  fighting  for  a  place  among  the  stars  or  in  warfare  to 
keep  that  place.  They  make  love  for  a  living.  There  is 
no  interest  in  Cupid  off  the  screen. 

"To  get  a  husband,  you  must  go  to  a  small  town  or 
to  New  York  or  Chicago,  or  anywhere  that  men  are 
natural,  human  creatures.  Not  to  Hollywood.  Here  men 
do  not  court  girls.  Girls  must  court  men.  If  a  girl  is 
to  go  out,  she  must  buy  the  tickets  and  invite  the  man. 
For  men  are  in  Hollywood  to  become  famous  or  rich, 
not  to  be  married!" 

Mary  Brian,  who  has  more  beaux 
than  she  knows  what  to  do  with, 
can't  imagine  having  to  court  a  man, 
but  she  is  inclined  to  agree  with  Fifi 
that  this  is  no  marriage  market. 

"Hollywood  hasn't  done  much  for 
me  when  it  comes  to  getting  mar- 
ried," she  dimpled.  "All  the  girls  I 
went  to  school  with  in  Texas  are 
married.  You  get  quicker  results 
there,  if  you're  looking  for  a  hus- 
band. Boys  marry  younger.  As  soon 
as  they  leave  school,  they  seem  to 
want  mates.  Doesn't  seem  much  else 
to  do! 

"I  don't  think  it's  the  men's  fault 
here.  It  is  just  that  both  men  and 
women  are  so  busy  working,  they 
haven't  time  to  marry." 

The  trouble  isn't  with  the  men,  it's 
with  the  girls,  asserts  that  modern 
Adam,  young  Bruce  (brother  of 
Buddy)  Rogers. 

"Hollywood  girls  are  too  sophisti- 
cated. I'm  going  back  to  Kansas  for 
a  wife  when  the  time  comes.  Gosh,  a 
fellow  would  be  afraid  to  ask  one 
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By  Ruth  Tildesley 


"Hollywood  is  no  place  to 
find  real  romance,"  said  Fifi 
Dorsay— and  that  started  it. 
Now  let  the  stars  settle  the 
future  of  husband-hunting  in 
cinema  city— to  say  nothing  of 
wife-hunting! 


"Southern  Cali- 
f  o  r  ni  a,"  says 
Richard  Dix  on 
the  other  hand, 
"is  the  ideal 
matrimonial 
market." 


of  these  Hollywood  femmes  to  shake  a  duster !  Not  that 
one  of  them  would  have  me.  But  all  they  care  about  is 
their  careers.  Buddy  says  he's  not  going  to  marry  until 
he's  32.  Maybe  I  won't,  either.  So  why  worry  for  the 
next  ten  years  ?" 

"I  don't  want  my  wife  to  wave  a  duster,"  declares 
Buddy.  "I  expect  to  have  the  drudgery  of  keeping  a 
home  taken  care  of  for  her.  I  want  a  sweetheart  and 
a  pal. 

"Hollywood  hasn't  been  so  good  for  me  as  a  marriage 
market.  I've  been  here  four  years  and  am  still  minus  a 
Mrs.  But  I  don't  think  New  York  men  take  matri- 
mony more  seriously  than  we  do.  Give  'em  time  to 
get  around  to  it,  Hollywood  men  all  hope  to'  marry — but 
New  Yorkers  are  interested  only  in  running  around  to 
night  clubs,  and  that's  no  place  to  find  a  wife  nor  take 
one ! 

"Hollywood  girls  aren't  serious  about  marriage.  They 
are  wrapped  up  in  their  careers." 

A  charge  to  which  Anita  Page  pleads  guilty. 

"I  want  to  marry  some  day,  but  only  after  I've  suc- 
ceeded on  the  screen,"  she  confesses.  "All  the  younger 
set  here  seem  to  feel  that  way,  so  I  should  think  any 
other  place  would  be  a  more  favorable 
spot  to  look  for  a  mate." 

Gary  Cooper  thinks  that  no  one 
who  wants  to  marry  should  come  to 
Hollywood.  ''Male  and  female — 
they're  all  spoiled  here.  Nobody's 
normal,"  is  his  verdict. 

"Hollywood  is  no  different  from 
any  other  place,"  insists  Lillian  Roth. 
"People  everywhere  marry  later  than 
they  used  to  do. 

"In  the  marriage  market,  it  must 
be  fifty-fifty.  It's  no  more  a  man's 
place  to  run  after  a  girl  than  it  is 
hers  to  run  after  him.  I  don't  believe 
a  girl  should  have  to  court  a  man, 
but  she  should  let  him  know  she's 
interested  and  help  him  out  a  bit. 

"I  don't  think  I'd  like  to  marry  an 
actor.  A  business  man's  life  would 
be  more  stable.  If  an  actor  is  not 
working,  he's  under  your  feet  all  day, 
and  if  he  is  working,  he's  at  it  night 
and  day  and  you  never  see  him." 

June  Clyde  thinks  men  aren't  so 
eager  to  marry  here  as  they  are  in 
New  York  {Continued  on  page  123) 


Walter  Pidgeon 
whimsically 
avers  that  eligi- 
bility and  sus- 
ceptibility are 
not  geographic! 


"Chances  for 
successful  mar- 
riage are  great- 
er away  from 
Holly  wo  o  d ,' ' 
says  Charles 
Bickford. 


"Give  us  Hollywood  boys  a 
break!"   says   Arthur  Lake. 
"I'm  going  to  get  married — 
watch  me!" 


"Hollywood   girls    aren't  serious 
about  marriage,  they  want  their 
careers,"  says  Buddy  Rogers. 
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SCREENLAND 


OUR 
COSMETIC 
URGE 


Tracing  the  matter  of 
make-up  from  the  days 
when  ladies  made  their 
own  to  the  present 
Hollywood  perfection 


2>j/  Virginia  Vincent 


THE  real  flesh  pots  of  Egypt,  if  the  truth  be 
known,  probably  contained  home-brewing  beauty 
lotions.  Beauty  used  to  be  a  distinctly  domestic 
affair  with  as  many  formulas  for  rouge  and  cream 
as  there  were  households. 

Modern  cosmeticians  have  made  make-up  safe  for 
democracy.  Fifty-seven  varieties  of  rouge,  twenty-one 
kinds  of  powder,  and  a  different  kind  of  cream  for  every 


Nero  may  have  been  an  indifferent  fiddler  but  he 
was  an  indulgent  husband  in  the  matter  of  his 
wife's  beauty  bills.    Here's  Madame  Nero  in  her 
daily  tub  of  asses'  milk. 


Clara  Bow  dis- 
plays a  make-up 
kit  used  by  a 
Roman  lady 
2,000  years  ago. 
The  three  cos- 
metic bowls  of 
glazed  terra 
cotta  were  used 
for  mixing  po- 
mades; the  bot- 
tles for  per- 
fumes and  oils. 


Beautiful  com- 
plexions in  the  old 
days  rested  entire- 
ly upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  home- 
made, hand-stirred 
formula  which  re- 
quired 'the  gall  of 
an  ox"  as  the 
strong  ingredient. 
There  were  those 
who  felt  that 
'frog-spawn  water 
to  clear  the  com- 
plexion' was  abso- 
lutely essential! 


The  rise  of  Kay 
Francis,  a  charm- 
ing person  who 
does  not  fit  the 
'girly  girl'  for- 
mula, is  leading 
the  screen  into 
an  appreciation 
of  be  -  yourself 
and  act-your-age. 


Drawings  by  Quinneth  Summers 
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square  inch  of  your  face  may  be  found  on  the  dressing 
table  for  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  toiletry  of  one  of 
the  so-called  historic  beauties. 

Beauty  at  all  costs  has  been  a  rule  since  the  world 
began. 

Who  could  afford  to  take  a  daily  tub  in  asses'  milk 
in  which  lettuce  leaves  had  been  soaked?  No  one  but 
Poppaea,  who  had  an  entire  stable  of  white  she-asses 
maintained  for  this  express  purpose.  Nero  may  have 
been  an  indifferent  fiddler  but  he  was  an  indulgent  hus- 
band in  the  matter  of  his  wife's  beauty  bills. 

Baths  de  luxe  were  an  extravaganza  throughout  several 
centuries. 

Strawberry  juice,  pressed  from  freshly  plucked  wild 
strawberries  with  the  dew  still  on  them,  was  a  favorite 
of  Isabeau  of  Bavaria,  consort  of  Charles,  the  sixth. 

Raspberry  juice  provided  Madame  Tallien  with  her 
beauty  bath,  and  believing  in  its  efficacy  strongly  she 
set  her  hand  maidens  the  task  of  making  a  supply  to 
last  365  days ! 

Spanish  wine  was  anether  favorite  used  by  the  bclle- 
amie  of  Alexander,  the  first. 

There  were  lilac  baths,  spinach  baths,  'flesh'  baths  in 
which  veal  had  been  soaked,  and  some  simple  formulas 
of  wild  thyme,  marjory,  and  linseed. 

Praises  be  for  bath  salts !  They  have  a  perfume  that 
puts  to  shame  strawberries,  raspberries,  alcoholic,  and 
bovine  mixtures  altogether.  In  one  single  hand-throw 
anyone,  without  being  a  millionairess,  may  feel  restored 
in  body  and  spirit.  Today,  this  is  one  of  the  simple 
pleasures  of  the  poor! 


Modern  make-up 
has  become  more 
art  than  artful. 
Forget  if  you 
can,  the  figures 
of  the  Hollywood 
stars  and  take 
them  at  their 
face  value.  Con- 
sider lovely  Con- 
stance Bennett. 


The  outcome  of 
the  Princess 
Ethrelda's 
patches.  Not 
that  St.  Eth- 
relda  meant 
they  should  be 
used  for  the 
pomp  and  van- 
ity of  this  world. 


More  important,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  cosmetics 
have  been  made  safe  for  dermatology.  Beautiful  com- 
plexions in  the  old  days  rested  entirely  upon  the  success 
of  the  home-made,  hand-stirred  formula  which  required 
the  'gall  of  an  ox'  as  the  strong  ingredient.  There  were 
those  who  felt  that  'frog-spawn  water  to  clear  the  com- 
plexion' was  absolutely  essential. 

Modern  make-up  has  become  more  art  than  artful. 
Forget  if  you  can,  the  figures    (Continued  on  page  127) 


Even  in  the  pure 
days  of  corset  covers 
there  were  certain 
secret  beauty  rites! 


Gloria  Swan- 
son  shadows 
her  eyelids 
and  'does 
things'  t  o 
her  e  y  e  - 
lashes.  She 
keeps  a 
neatly 
plucked  eye- 
brow and  a 
carefully  lip- 
s  t  i  c  k  e  d 
mouth. 


(^jllM^ 
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S  CREEN  L AND 


Ideas  Everywhere - 

If  You  See  Them/ 


Famous  scenarist  tells  the  secrets 
of   successful    screen  writing 


Frances  Marion 


HOW  to  write  a  scenario?  Well,  it's  something 
like  the  recipe  for  cooking  a  fish  in  'Alice  in 
Wonderland:" — "First  catch  your  fish."  In  other 
words,  first  get  an  idea ! 
There  are  certain  tricks  in  writing  a  screen  play,  of 
course ;  certain  formulae  for  stories,  certain  dramatic  rules. 
Anybody  can  learn  these.  But  they  are  just  tools  to  work 
with,  and  often  we  alter  them  into  special  tools.  They're 
useless  without  the  idea*. 

Still,  there  are  ideas  everywhere.  You  can  find  them  in 
newspapers,  in  real  life ;  you  can  imagine  a  situation  and 
build  on  it.  Of  course,  you  have  to  apply  the  right  idea 
at  the  right  time.  I  pigeon-hole  mine  when  I  think  the 
time's  not  ripe  to  use  them,  and  wait  for  a  psychological 
moment. 

As  an  example,  about  five  years  ago  I  heard  that  Lon 
Chaney's  parents  were  deaf  mutes,  and  it  suggested  an  idea 
playing  him  as  one.  But  in  silent  pictures  that  would  not 
have,  been  effective,  for  in  silent  drama  everybody  acted 
in  pantomime  and  it  seemed 
hard  to  get  just  the  right  con- 
trast. So  I  filed  the  idea  in 
a  pigeon-hole,  waiting  for 
something  to  come  up  that 
would  make  it  valuable.  And 
sure  enough — along  came  the 
talkies,  in  which  you  can  make 
a  deaf  mute  stand  out  because 
everybody  else  talks.  So  now 
I'm  preparing  to  write  the 
story. 

Take  "The  Big  House,"  in 
which  I'm  especially  interested 
because  George  Hill,  my  hus- 
band, directed  it.  It  came 
straight  out  of  the  newspapers. 
Here  were  prison  riots  and 
the  obvious  suggestion  was  to 
seek  the  underlying  causes  for 
the  epidemic  of  revolt.  We 
looked  into  these  causes,  ana- 
lyzed them,  and  found  a 
mighty  drama  hidden  in  the 
maze  of  facts  we  unearthed. 
Newspaper  editorials  give 
many  ideas  for  stories — in 
fact,  an  editorial  is  often  more 
suggestive  than  a  straight  news 
item. 

I  like  to  look  for  ideas  in 
the  newspapers,  perhaps  be- 
cause I  was  a  newspaper 
woman  before  I  wrote  plays. 
That's  why  I  always  work  like 
a  newspaper  woman  and  en- 
joy the  hard  grind  of  so  many 
hours    a    day    writing,  re- 


Frances  Marion,  author  of  the  film  plays  and 
dialogue    of   "Anna    Christie,"   "The  Rogue 
Song,"  "The  Big  House,"  and  other  hits. 


writing,  and  editing.  Inspiration,-.,  so  called,  is  mostly  pop- 
pycock. Recognizing  an  idea  for  a  story  when  one  sees 
it,  and  being  able  to  do  a  workmanlike  job  of  putting  it 
on  paper — these  are  much  more  important  to  the  writer 
of  scenarios  and  plays,  than  anything  else.  And  common 
sense,  of  course ! 

I  was  fourteen  when  I  started  writing — and  Anita  Loos 
the  same  age.  I  sold  a  page  of  verses  to  Sunset  Magazine 
and  she  sold  a  movie  story  to  a  studio.  I  got  five  dollars 
for  the  verses  and  she  got  twice  that  much  for  the  movie 
story.  That's  how  I  came  to  essay  them — she  told  me  what 
to  do,  and  I  sold  one. 

A  group  of  us,  who  used  to  pal  around  in  San  Francisco 
in  my  newspaper  reporting  days,  met  again  last  year  in 
New  York.  Sophie  Treadwell  was  one.  She  has  won  her 
success  in  stage  plays,  notably  "Machinal."  Genevieve  Park- 
hurst  is  another  of  our  youthful  gang  of  writers  who  used 
to  pal  around  on  Russian  Hill.  She  is  now  a  famous  writer. 
We  all  used  to  have  lean  years — we  went  hungry  together 

and  worked  frantically.  And 
out  of  that  coterie  look  what 
hard  work  did  for  them:  Will 
and  Wallace  Irwin  are  fa- 
mous authors  today ;  Robert 
Welles  Ritchie,  then  a  news- 
paper man,  now  a  novelist, 
and  so  on.  George  Sterling 
was  another  of  the  gang.  His 
poetry  will  live  forever. 

Looking  back  over  the 
years,  I  see  that  I  rather  grew 
up  with  the  movies.  That  first 
little  story  for  Biograph  led 
to  others,  and  I  pounded  out 
yarns  for  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Mary  Pickford,  the  Talmadges, 
Richard  Barthelmess  and  oth- 
ers in  those  primitive  days. 
How  different  those  stories 
were  from  "The  Rogue  Song," 
or  "Anna  Christie,"  or  "The 
Big  House." 

,  As  pictures  progressed,  we 
who  were  in  early  progressed 
with  them.  That's  why  today, 
in  spite  of  the  influx  from  the 
stage,  the  trained  workers  of 
the  silent  pictures  still  accom- 
plish the  outstanding  things,  in 
writing,  directing,  and  acting. 
More  of  that  later. 

Working  on  just  a  couple 
of  stories  a  year  isn't  good 
practice,  according  to  my 
idea,  for  a  scenarist.  I  like 
six  or  seven,  so  that  I  can 
keep  busy  all  the   time  and 
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Rockwell  Kent,  who  de- 
signed the  mural  and  cur- 
tains of  the  Cape  Cinema, 
is  perhaps  the  first  impor- 
tant artist  to  contribute  his 
talents  to  a  screen  theater. 


Interior  of  the  theater,  showing  the  novel  electric  curtain  designed 
by  Rockwell  Kent.    It  folds   back  at  the  slightest  touch  of  the 
operating  push  button. 


Screen  Theater 

By  Gray  Strider 


Cape  to  be  driven  swiftly  in  their  foreign  cars  in  order 
to  be  present  at  this  opening  night.  Bankers,  lawyers, 
doctors,  actors,  artists,  poets,  shopkeepers,  fishermen — 
everybody  who  amounted  to  anything  and  many  who 
hoped  to  amount  to  something,  from  as  far  north  as 
New  Bedford  and  as 
far  south  as  Province- 
town,  had  motored  or 
walked  to  see  Raymond 
Moore's  new  Cape  Cin- 
ema. And  they  are  still 
coming,  [t  is  the  thing 
to  do! 

It  is  well  worth  a 
hundred-mile  drive  to 
see  what  an  unknown 
painter  with  two  hun- 
dred dollars  has  done 
in  five  years.  The  build- 
ing itself  is  sheer,  chis- 
elled beauty.  Some- 
times it  seems  to  me  a 
Greek  temple,  so  classic 
is  its  dignity.  And  then_ 
again,  I  like  to  imagine' 


it  is  the  first  church 
built  by  the  Pilgrims. 


The  entrance  foyer — as  modern  as  the  exterior  is  old- 
fashioned  in  design.  Some  of  Rockwell  Kent's  best  work 
— museum  pieces — dignify  the  walls. 


I  can  even  imagine  John  Alden 
and  Priscilla  entering  the  ex- 
quisite simple  doorway  to  send 
up  a  prayer  for  their  new  hap- 
piness in  a  wild  bleak  land.  So 
well  as  this  has  Raymond  Moore 
carried  out  the  keynote  of  early 
Pilgrim  tradition  in  his  cinema 
setting. 

But  before  you  hear  about 
what  is  not  only  considered  the 
most  beautiful  small  house  in 
America  but  is  also  looked  on  by 
critics  as  the  last  word  to  date  in 
the  experimental  cinema  theater, 
wouldn't  you  like  to  know  how 
Moore  accomplished  this  task  of 
bringing  beauty,  brightness, 
amusement,  true  art  to  an  isolated  spot  on  the  Cape? 

Going  back  to  that  day  five  years  ago,  as  Moore  stood 
before  his  canvas  realizing  that  "drama  is  the  lighted 
torch  which  silhouettes  human  emotions  against  a  back- 
ground of  common  understanding,"  the  painter  was  puz- 
zled as  to  how  he,  per- 
sonally, a  southerner  in 
a  northern  land,  with 
but  two  hundred  dol- 
lars in  his  pocket,  could 
bring  about  this  under- 
standing. 

But  he  did  do  it ! 
Moore  found  an  old 
barn  at  Dennis.  It  was 
for  sale  for  four  hun- 
dred dollars.  He  put  up 
his  two  hundred.  All 
he  had.  And  borrowed 
two  hundred  more  from 
his  fellow  painters,  as 
poor  as  he.  His  friends 
gave  not  only  their 
money  but  their  labor. 
Cleon  Throckmorton, 
who  recently,  (Con- 
tinued on  page  120) 
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PUTTING 

your  best 
FOOT 
FORWARD 


The  feet  may  be  trained  in 
the  way  they  should  go  if 
care  is  taken  for  their  beaut}^ 


By 

Anne  V an  Alstyne 


Joan  Crawford  puts  her  best  toot  forward  in  this  smart 
but  classically  simple  model  in  footwear  designed  to  com- 
plete the  new  silhouette.   Suitable  for  teaing  and  dancing. 


B 


EAUTY  is  only  skin  deep,"  our  mothers  taught 
us  when  we  were  very  young.  "Beauty  is  as 
deep  as  the  mind  and  heart  and  consciousness 
of  the  one  who  desires  it,"  we  were  told  as  we 
grew  older.  A  noble  sentiment,  and  true,  we  suppose. 
But  have  you,  I  want  to  know,  ever  been  crippled  by 
weary,  suffering  feet,  and  at  such  times  did  you  catch  a 
glimpse  of  yourself  in  the  mirror  and  note  the  ugly  lines 
in  your  face  and  its  haggard  expression?  If  so,  you 
will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  beauty  is  not  skin 
deep  but  foot  deep ! 

Ask  any  good  beauty  specialist  and  she  will  tell  you 
frankly  that  one  of  the  reasons  her  business  grows  and 
flourishes  is  because  women,  in  their  quest  for  beauty, 
neglect  to  give  their  feet  proper  attention.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  wrinkle  production,  wrong  posture,  faulty  shoes 
and  attendant  foot  troubles  have  time  and  worry  backed 
right  off  the  boards.  The  feet  should  have  as  definite 
a  course  of  care  as  the  hands.  Feet  can  not  be  beautiful, 
nor  can  they  give  good  service  with  a  minimum  of  wear 
and  tear  on  nerve  and  muscle,  if  they  are  not  given  care 
and  consideration. 

The  feet  are  marvelously  built,  and  if  well  treated  will 
render  marvelous  service.  There  are  twenty-six  bones 
in  the  foot,  connected  by  more  than  four  times  as  many 
muscles  and  nerves.  There  are  four  arches  in  the  feet ; 
the  long  arch  at  the  inside  of  the  foot,  from  heel  to 
great  toe;  the  front  arch  extending  across  the  ball 
of  the  foot;  the  third  arch  at  the  outside  of  the  foot 
from  the  heel  to  the  base  of  the  small  toe;  and  the 
fourth  arch  across  the  middle  of  the  foot  under  the 
instep. 


The  perfect  foot  is  lovely  in  color,  texture  and  line. 
It  lies  on  the  floor  with  the  toes  free  from  each  other, 
pointing  straight  ahead,  the  inner  arch  lifting  itself 
gracefully  from  any  contact  with  the  floor,  heel  lightly 
touching  the  floor,  and — this  is  important — the  added 
weight  of  the  body  on  the  outer  arch.  Almost  every- 
thing the  matter  with  the  feet,  foot  specialists  tell  us, 
comes  from  swinging  the  weight  to  the  inner  arch. 

Through  misuse  of  the  feet,  lack  of  exercise  of  the 
leg  muscles,  incorrect  standing  and  walking,  or  the  wear- 
ing of  badly  designed,  ill-fitting  shoes,  the  arches  may 
begin  to  sag  and  the  bones  slip  out  of  place.  Then 
distress  is  bound  to  follow.  If  the  distress  were  limited 
to  the  feet  it  would  be  bad  enough;  but  it  also  effects 
the  back  and  causes  pain  at  the  back  of  the  neck  because 
the  whole  body  is  out  of  line.  Stubborn  cases  of  head- 
ache, backache,  continued  fatigue,  unruly  nerves  and 
pain  often  mistaken  for  neuritis  or  rheumatism — each 
may  have  its  origin  in  the  feet.  Nothing  is  so  up- 
setting to  nerves ;  nothing  can  cause  such  excruciating 
misery,  and  nothing  is  so  devastating  to  beauty  as  hurt- 
ing feet. 

Just  as  a  high  building  rests  upon  its  foundation,  your 
body  rests  upon  your  feet.  Your  feet  represent  the 
foundation  of  health.  If  a  stone  slips  out  of  place  in 
the  foundation  of  the  building,  a  crack  may  appear  in 
the  topmost  ceiling.  If  your  feet  become  flattened  and 
weakened  you  are  likely  to  feel  the  effects  clear  to  the 
top  of  your  head.  How  important  then,  to  health  and 
beauty,  is  a  sound  support. 

The  majority  of  foot  troubles  come  from  an-improper 
use  of  the  feet  in  standing  or  walking.    Sometimes  an 
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incorrect  posture  is  taken 
because  of  the  pressure 
of  uncomfortable  shoes, 
often  because  of  care- 
lessness or  ignorance 
of  correct  posture.  Per- 
haps you  were  taught 
to  turn  your  toes  out. 
For  years,  that  method 
was  taught  the  men  of 
our  army  and  navy  and 
in  the  schools.  Yet, 
standing  or  walking  in 
that  way  is  unnatural 
and  often  seriously 
harmful. 

Place  a  mirror  on  the 
floor  against  the  wall  so 
that  you  can  see  your 
feet.  Then  practice 
standing  and  walking 
correctly.  In  standing, 
point  the  toes  straight 
ahead  and  place  the  feet 
two  to  four  inches  apart. 

Keep  the  ankles  straight  and  support  the  weight  on  the 
outside  of  the  feet.  Keep  in  mind  this  position  and 
when  you  have  a  chance,  practise  it  while  standing 
by  gripping  the  floor  with  all  the  toes.  This  exer- 
cise lifts  the  long  arch  and  places  the  toes  and  out- 
side of  the  feet  in  a  correct  position.  You  will  find 
this  position  quite,  comfortable,  and  the  task  of  stand- 
ing for  a  long  time  will  be  less  wearisome  than  when 
the  feet  are  turned  out  or  the  ankles  allowed  to 
bend  in.   In  sitting,  too,  the  feet  should  point  straight 


to  the  front,  or  be  slight- 
ly turned  in. 

In  walking,  it  is  im- 
portant to  jar  the  body 
as  little  as  possible. 
Learn  to  walk  without 
pounding  your  heel. 
First,  place  the  outer 
side  of  the  heel  on  the 
ground  following  along 
to  the  small  toe  so  that 
the  weight  rolls  from  the 
heel  around  the  outer 
ball  at  the  base  of  the 
great  toe.  This  toe  joint 
then  plays  the  important 
part  of  giving  the  body 
its  push  forward  for  its 
next  step.  When  you 
walk,  be  sure  to  toe  in 
enough  to  make  the  foot 
perfectly  straight  in  its 
step.  Toeing  out  takes 
from  the  trimness  of 
ankle,  from  the  perfect 
alignment  of  the  body  and  from  a  free  rhythmic 
carriage.  Toeing  out  is  one  of  the  causes  of  fallen 
arches  and  is  a  symptom  rather  than  a  disease,  mean- 
ing that  it's  time  to  watch  your  step,  to  toe  in,  con- 
sciously to  throw  your  weight  on  that  outer  arch  that  is 
ready  and  waiting-  to  take  it. 

Whenever  you  have  time,  do  a  few  simple  foot  exer- 
cises either  barefoot  or  in  soft  slippers. 

Assume  a  correct  posture  and  practise  walking  slowly 
around  your  room.    Feel  the    {Continued  on  page  104) 


Shoes  by  I.  Miller 

Joan  Crawford  likes  sport  clothes  and  revels  in  the 
natural  foot-comfort  of  low-heeled,  well-fitting  sports 
shoes  in  modish  lines. 


Loretta  Young  does  a  stretching  exer- 
cise. Excellent  for  strengthening  the 
arches  and  keeping  the  ankles  slim. 


Lila  Lee,  in  her  favorite  sandals,  prac- 
tices toe-setting  exercises  for  slender- 
izing the  hips,  legs  and  ankles. 


Sandals  by  Deauville 


Dorothy  Jordan,  in  well  designed, 
correctly  made  shoes,  steps  smart- 
ly out  and  sets  the  pace  for  the 
football  fashion  parade. 
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Mickey  Mouse,  that  enterprising 
little  fellow  who  Sits  about  the 
Walt  Disney  sound  cartoons,  has 
engaged  the  interest  and  admira- 
tion of  audiences  the  world  over. 


Cartoons  of  Mickey  Mouse  by 
courtesy  of  Columbia  Pictures 


A  famous  English  cri'tic  calls  Mickey 
'the  aesthetic  Mouse,'  and  each  car- 
toon in  which  he  appears  'ten  min- 
utes of  undiluted  aesthetic  pleasure.' 


In  a  Thousand  Years 


Suppose  we  could  see  talkies  taken 
a  thousand  years  ago!  Then  we 
would  appreciate  that  modern 
miracle,  the  talking  picture. 


JUST  set  your  alarm  clock 
for  six  A.  M.  a  thousand 
years  from  this  morning 
and  then  you  will  under- 
stand better  what  a  miracle  the 
movie  is ! 

If  you  are  a  sound  sleeper — 
(a  sound  sleeper  is  one  who 
snores) — it  may  be  that  Ga- 
briel's trumpet  can  be  purloined 
for  the  occasion. 

We  are  too  close  to  the  movie 
to  catch  its  miraculous  qualities. 
But  when  Aladdin  rubbed  his 
magic  lamp  and  called  forth 
gold  or  goblins  he  did  nothing 
more  marvelous  than  the  daily 
doings  of  the  talkie-movie. 

The  other  night  at  the  movies, 
I  saw-heard  a  cartoon  rat  play 
Rachmaninoff's  Prelude  on  a 
cartoon  piano.  And  it  was  real 
music,  too.  The  masters  of  the 
keyboard  could  have  done  no 
better.  And  then  the  rat  and 
the  piano  and  the  stool  all  came 
out  and  bowed  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  applause.  I  laughed 
till  I  was  buttonless.  Let  Alad- 
din beat  that ! 

We  might  imagine  the  movie  thrills  a  thousand  years 
from  now  if  we  could  witness  a  talkie  taken  a  thousand 
years  ago.  Not  only  scenario  fiction  but  news  reels. 
Imagine  seeing  Vesuvius  in  a  state  of  eruption  and  the 
lava  flowing  down  and  burying  the  cities  of  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii.  And  suppose  we  should  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Nydia,  the  blind  girl  of  Pompeii !  _  Such  a 
sight  we  would  behold  today  had  the  talkie  been  invented 


Dr.  Alexander  Cairns,  who  wrote  this 
whimsical  essay,  is  a  well-known 
lecturer,  teacher,  preacher,  and  poet. 


Dr.  Alexander 
Cairns 


by  a  genius  of  the  olden  days. 

Just  think  of  the  Bible  done 
in  news  reels !  Moses  found  in 
the  bulrushes  by  an  Egyptian 
flapper !  Noah  and  the  ark  and 
the  big  rain  and  the  animals  go- 
ing in  two  by  two,  the  elephant 
and  the  kangaroo  !  Samson  kill- 
ing the  lion  and  then  landing  a 
million-dollar  scenario  contract ! 
David  with  his  sling  shot  mak- 
ing the  giant  Goliath  go  down 
and  take  the  count.  The  whale 
swallowing  the  indigestible  Jo- 
nah! Well,  I'll  wager  rotten 
apples  to  rubies  that  such  a  reel 
would  have  a  forty-year  run  on 
Broadway ! 

Imagine  a  student  reading  his- 
tory a  thousand  years  from 
now.  He  comes  to  the  twentieth 
century  and  it  is  called  the  Age 
of  Edison.  And  he  says,  "I 
guess  I'll  have  a  look  at  that 
genius  who  said,  let  there  be 
light  and  there  was  light."  He 


touches  an  electric  button  and 
sees  Edison  walking  about  his 
garden  or  working  miracles  in 
his  laboratory  or  talking  to  the  reporters  on  his  century 
birthday ! 

Why  not?  Reels  taken  today  may  be  seen  when  New 
York  is  as  old  as  Thebes  or  Rome.  Suppose  today  you 
could  see  Pericles  walking  the  streets  of  Athens  with 
his  sweetheart  Aspasia  as  he  did  twenty-five  hundred 
years  ago. 

If  the  talkie-movie  had  gotten  itself  entered  at  the 
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Dr.  Cairns  says:  "I  saw-heard  a  cartoon  rat  play  Rach- 
maninoff's Prelude  on  a  cartoon  piano,  and  it  was  real 
music,  too.  I  laughed  till  I  was  buttonless!" 


A  captivating  scene  from  "Hot  Turkey," 
one  of  Paul  Terry's  "Terry-Toons,"  pre- 
sented by  Educational  Pictures. 


The  cartoon  animals  are  popular  with 
children  of  all  ages.    These  appear  in 
Fleischer's  animated  cartoons. 


patent  office  at  Washington  about  the  time  Cain  and 
Abel  were  taking  a  dive  into  Riley's  Old  Swimmin'  Hole, 
then  today  all  the  thrills  of  history  might  pass  before 
us  as  we  sit  enraptured  in  a  movie  house.  There  go 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  down  the  Nile  in  a  galley  boat 
propelled  by  husky  Numidian  slaves.  There  she  plays 
her  last  act  with  the  asp  in  her  bosom. 

Think  of  seeing  Rome  burn  to  the  accompaniment  of 
Nero's  Strad !  Or  Spartacus  and  his  fellow  gladiators 
fighting  beasts  in  the  arena !  Or  the  Emperor,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  throwing  Christians  to  the  lions !  Or  Louis 
XVI  and  his  Queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  beheaded 
at  the  guillotine !  Or  Ridley  and  Latimer  burned  at 
the  stake !  Or  Joan  of  Arc  dying  in  the  flames ! 
Or  Captain  Kidd  and  his  pirates  looting  a  merchant 


vessel    and    making    the    skipper    walk    the    plank ! 

Think  of  the  school  children  studying  American  his- 
tory by  the  talkie !  Suppose  they  could  see  Daniel  Boone 
and  David  Crockett  and  Kit  Carson  and  Buffalo  Bill 
matching  wits  and  weapons  with  the  Indians !  And 
there  is  Washington  and  his  father  telling  him  "I  would 
rather  you  would  tell  ten  thousand  lies  than  cut  down  a 
cherry  tree,"  or  words  to  that  effect!  And  Lincoln  at 
Gettysburg!  Teach  history  that  way  and  hookey  will 
be  a  lost  art  and  grandmother  will  stop  celebrating  her 
funeral. 

So  it  will  seem  when  the  alarm  clock  goes  off  a  thou- 
sand years  from  this  morning.  For  today  few  events 
of  world  interest  go  unrecorded  by  the  movie.  If  you 
are  matching  miracles,  mine  is  the  movie. 
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Ex-Follies  Girl! 


Claudia  Dell  graduates  from  Ziegfeld 
glorification  to  screen  stardom 


By  David  Arnold 


THERE  is  always  irony  in  the  story  of  the  young 
man  or  woman  who  comes  to  Hollywood  without 
any  particular  ambition  for  fame  in  the  movies 
and  succeeds  in  them.  So  many  who  come  im- 
bued with  hope  and  determination  to  make  their  name 
and  fortune,  depart  failures,  disillusioned  and  discour- 
aged, that  the  success  of  one  who  arrives  with  utter 
indifference  to  tb^  glamour  has  a  romantic  fascination 
about  it. 

That  is  the  story  of  Claudia  Dell,  who  abandoned  two 
attractive  stage  roles  in  New  York,  because  she  couldn't 
overcome  homesickness  for  her  family.  Consequently, 
she  departed  for  Los  Angeles  where  her  father  and 
mother  had  taken  up  their  residence.  During  her  stage 
career  and  as  a  feature  of  Ziegfeld  productions  in  New 
York  and  London,  she  had  never  been  intrigued  by  mo- 
tion pictures.  Today,  scarcely  three  months  after  her 
arrival  in  Hollywood,  she  has  been  entrusted  with  three 
of  the  most  important  feminine  roles  that  Warner 
Brothers  studios  had  on  their  schedule. 


A  blonde  beauty  from  San  Antonio,  Texas,  by 
way  of  New  York,  Mexico  City,  London,  and 
Paris,    finds    her    real    career    in  Hollywood: 
Claudia  Dell. 


Somebody 
hailed  her  as 
'the  blonde 
Louise  Brooks.' 
But  Claudia 
Dell,  whom 
y o  u  11  see  in 
"Sweet  Kitty 
Bel  lairs"  and 
"River's  End," 
has  charm  and 
talents  all  her 
own.  Warners 
are  grooming 
her  for  star- 
dom. Another 
Ziegfeld  girl 
makes  good  in 
the  movie  city! 


Claudia  Dell  was  born  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and 
her  blonde  southern  beauty  with  her  soft,  musical  voice, 
characteristic  of  the  South,  is  one  of  her  chief  charms. 
Her  family  was  well-to-do  and  when  her  father  was 
obliged  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Mexico  City  while 
Claudia  was  a  child,  she  received  considerable  of  her 
early  education  in  an  English  school  there.  And  it  was 
to  be  her  lot  that  foreign  cities  were  to  give  her  much 
of  the  culture  and  cosmopolitan  poise  that  is  one  of  her 
notable  characteristics. 

Fortune  found  her  at  various  times  during  her  youth 
in  Nice,  Monte  Carlo,  Paris  and  London  where  she  ab- 
sorbed the  language,  the  education  and  cultural  back- 
ground that  these  places  can  bestow. 

Even  as  a  child  she  was  remarkably  accomplished  and 
her  first  appearances  as  an  entertainer  were  at  Kelly 
Field,  where  her  childish  songs  and  dances  were  an  at- 
traction to  the  soldiers  there  during  the  war.  These 
experiences  delighted  her  and  she  can  not  remember 
when  she  was  not  eager  to  go  on  the  stage. 

When  her  parents  released  her  from  her  school  work 
she  visited  relatives  in  New  York,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  attract  the  attention  of  Flo  Ziegfeld,  who 
immediately  gave  her  a  place  in  his  Follies ;  and  at  his 
suggestion  she  continued  her  voice  training  and  dancing. 

Her  enthusiasm  and  ambition  quickly  brought  her  the 
first  big  chance,  to  play  the  lead  in  Ziegfeld's  London 
production  of  "Merry  Mary."  And  then  followed  a 
succession  of  important  roles,  chiefly  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  Mr.  Ziegfeld.  It  was  upon  the  threshold  of 
new  success  in  New  York  that  Miss  Dell  found  the 
desire  to  see  her  mother  and  father  stronger  than  her 
ambition  and  summarily  departed  for  Hollywood. 

Now  the  ordeal  of  waiting  in  casting  offices,  haunting 
the  studios  in  wait  for  interviews  that  is  the  lot  of  nearly 
every  neophyte  in  Hollywood,  never  plagued  Claudia 
Dell.  Attracted  by  her  personality,  an  acquaintance 
obtained  her  an  audience  with  a  Warner  Brothers  execu- 
tive and  within  an  hour  after  her  tests  were  completed, 
she  was  signed  for  the  leading  feminine  role  in  "Sweet 
Kitty  Bellairs."  (Continued  on  page  111) 


The  zMost  'Beautiful  Still  of  the  zMonth 


From  "TOM  SAWYER" 

\X7"ITH   Jackie   Coogan    as  Tom, 
*  *    Mitzi  Green  as  Becky  Thatcher, 
Junior     Durkin     as     Hack  Finn. 


DORTRAIT  of  a  popular  screen  star  who 
*■  also  manages  to  be  a  sane,  poised,  and 
happy  young  woman — Joan  Crawford.  Since 
her  marriage  to  Doug  Junior,  Joan  has  pros- 
pered in  her  career  and  assumed  her  place  as 
one  of  Hollywood's  smartest  young  matrons. 


"LTE'S  grinning,  too.  And  why  not?  First 
National  has  just  patted  him  on  the  head 
for  his  fine  work  in  "The  Dawn  Patrol" — a 
pat  in  the  convincing  form  of  a  starring  con- 
tract. Doug  Jr.  is  not  only  a  splendid  actor, 
but  a  poet,  an  artist,  and  a^  happy  husband ! 


Chidnoff 


THE  return  to  screen  prominence  of  lovely 
Mary  Astor  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
events  that  Screenland  has  been  privileged  to 
chronicle  in  a  long,  long  time.  Mary  shines 
in  'Holiday"  and  "Adios,"  with  a  voice  to 
match   her  arresting  beauty.     Watch   her  I 


HPHK  new  acting  sensation  of  Holly- 
*  wood,  Barbara  Stanwyck.  In  "Ladies  of 
Leisure"  Barbara  gave  one  of  those  rare  per- 
formances that  precipitates  the  player  into 
deserved  popularity.  And  now  she  is  keep- 
ing up  the  good  work  in  "Bless  You,  Sister." 


HP  HE  grandest  grin  in  the  history  of  the 
motion  picture  industry,  contributed  by 
your  good  friend,  George  Bancroft.  George 
is  about  to  present  you  with  another  hearty 
characterization  in  his  latest  rousing  talker 
drama,    robustly    titled    "Typhoon  Bill." 


UERE'S  a  picture  of  the  real  Irene  Rich — 
*-  not  the  regal  actress  you'll  be  seeing  in 
"On  Your  Back,"  but  the  frank  and  humor- 
ous and  altogether  appealing  person  who  is 
Mrs.  David  Blankenhorn.  Right  now  she  is 
busy  as  the  heart  interest  in  ''Boy  of  Mine." 


OU  may  not  rec- 


*■  ognize  in  this  de- 
mure young  thing  the 
effervescent  ingenue 
of  Radio  Pictures, 
Dorothy  Lee.  But 
Dorothy  posed  like 
this  to  convince  you 
that  she  has  her  seri- 
ous moments,  and 
need  not  confine  her 
versatile  talents  to 
song-and-dance  films. 


Preston  Duncan 


unTHE  DAWN 
1  PATROL,"  that 
air  epic  that  cemented 
Dick  Barthelmess' 
popularity  and  has- 
tened the  state  of  star- 
dom for  Doug  Fair- 
banks, Jr.,  is  also 
responsible  for  pre- 
senting Neil  Hamil- 
ton in  his  most  effec- 
tive role  in  months. 
His  latest?  "Ladies 
Must  Play." 


II 


Preston  Duncan 


Otto  Dyar 


A 


LADY  who  needs  no  introduction  but 
who  is  going  to  get  it  just  the  same: 
Ruth  Chatterton.  She's  being  called  First 
Lady  of  the  Cinema,  and  it  is  no  idle  title,  for 
Miss  Chatterton  brought  dignity  and  in- 
telligence to  the  talkers.     She  pioneered! 


LAD  with  a  voice,  Fred  Scott.  He 


sang  his  way  into  favor  in  "Swing 
High."  But  he  can  check  his  'trusty  tenor  in 
his  dressing-room  and  score  without  it,  as 
he  is  proving  in  Pathe's  war  drama,  "Beyond 
Victory."    He's  a  most  unassuming  actor. 


CCRKEN  juvenile,  new  style.  Frank  Al- 
^  bertson  plays  fresh  young  men  with  so 
much  honest  enthusiasm  and  humor  that  he 
is  almost  a  valid  reason  for  those  films  that 
profess  to  portray  the  antics  of  the  'younger 
generation.'    His  latest  is  "Just  Imagine." 


JOAN  BENNETT  is  on  the  threshold  of 
J  stardom.  She  will  soon  start  work  in  her 
tirst  starring  picture,  "Smiling  Through" — 
m  audible  version  of  Norma  Talmadge's 
£reat  silent  success.  The  story  is  quaint  and 
sweet—  entirely  fitting  for  the  littlest  Bennett! 


IT'S  always  fun  to  say  "I  told  you  so!" 
*■  Screenland  can  point  to  Helen  Twelve- 
trees  and  say  it  now — only  it  isn't  polite  to 
point.  We  ballyhooed  Helen  from  her  very 
first  film.  And  when  you  see  her  in  "Her 
Man"    you'll    understand    our  enthusiasm. 


HESTER  MORRIS  is  featured  alone 
for  the  first  time  in  "The  Bat  Whispers" 
and  about  time,  too.   For  since  his  brilliant 
work  in  u Alibi,"  Chester  has  become  one  of 
our  leading  young  actors.    The  best  vehicles 
are    none    too    good    for    Mr.  Morris! 


lilt,. 


John  Miehte 


1 

rob- 


"My  solution  to  the  prob 
lem  of  cleansing  without 
irritation  is  —  Palmolive 
Soap  .  .  .  I  feel  especially- 
safe  in  using  and  recom- 
mending Palmolive,  be- 
cause I  know  that  no  oils 
are  used  in  it  except  vege- 
table oils." 

kfU<f(u*JLJJ-irzuju 


An 


n  interview  with  Marguerite  Hoare,  of  London 
on  the  relation  of  soap  to  beauty 


Why  soap  is  essential— and  which  soap  to  choose  .  .  .  answered 
by  adviser  to  women  of  exclusive  social  and  diplomatic  circles. 


WHEN  women  of  importance 
choose  a  beauty  expert  in  a 
strange  city,  they  make  their  choice  with 
some  care.  During  the  Naval  Confer- 
ence in  London,  the  wives  of  the  dele- 
gates consulted  women  in  diplomatic 
circles.  Who  took  care 
of  the  wives  of  ambassa- 
dors and  ladies  of  dis- 
tinguished British  fami- 
lies? .  .  .  they  asked. 
"Marguerite  Hoare,  of 
Mayfair,"  was  the 
answer. 

Miss  Hoare' s  salon  at 
19  South  Wolton  Street 
is  one  of  the  world's  im- 
portant beauty  shops. 
Here,  Miss  Hoare  re- 
cently gave  an  interview 
on  home  beauty  methods  that  will  be 
of  genuine  interest  to  every  woman. 

"W  HEN  not  enough  soap  and  water  is 
used,"  said  this  prominent  expert,  "one 
risks  oiliness,  blackheads  and  similar 


Wives  nf  ambassadors  and  distinguished 
members  of  society  come  to  Miss  Hoare 
Jor  advice  and  beauty  treatments. 


disfigurements.  When  the  wrong  soap 
is  used,  one  suffers  dryness,  rough- 
ness, irritation,  injured  skin  texture. 

"My  solution  to  the  problem  of 
cleansing  without  irritation  is — Palm- 
olive Soap.  Palmolive  is  a  delightful 
soap  to  use  —  bland, 
soothing  and  gentle. 
Yet  its  soft  lather  has 
wonderful  cleansing 
properties.  It  softens 
and  carries  away  all 
impurities  from  the 
pores. 

"I  feel  especially  safe 
in  using  and  recom- 
mending Palmolive, 
because  I  know  that  no 
oils  are  used  in  it 
except  vegetable  oils." 
The  Palmolive  method  of  home 
cleansing  is  so  easy  to  follow.  Here  it 
is,  as  outlined  by  the  leading  beauty 
specialists  all  over  the  world: 

First,  massage  a  rich  lather  of 


Tht  twice-daily  cleans- 
ing should  consist  of 
massage  with  a  rich 
lather of Pa Imoliveand 
warm  water,  followed 
by  th , rough  rinsing. 


Palmolive  Soap  and  warm  water  tenderly 
into  the  skin. 

Now,  rinse  off  the  soap  with  plenty  of 
warm  water,  then  colder  and  colder,  until 
your  skin  actually  tingles. 

This  Palmolive  cleansing  is  the  method 
advised  by  Marguerite  Hoare  of  London, 
who  advocates  and  uses  Palmolive  Soap  in 
all  her  beauty  treatments.  The  same  method 
is  recommended  today  bv  23,723  beauty 
experts  all  over  the 
world,  who  in  all  their 
experience  have  found 
no  better,  safermethod. 


PALMOLIVE  RADIO  HOUR— Broadcast  every  Wednesday  night-from  9:30  to  10:30  p.  m.,  Eastern  time; 
8:30  to  9:30  p.  m.. Central  time;  7:30  to  8:30  p.  m.,  Mountain  time;  6:30  to  7:30  p.  m..  Pacific  Coast  time-over 
WEAF  and  39  stations  associated  with  The  National  Broadcasting  Company. 


Retail  Price 


lOc 


6071 A 
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POWELL- 


Few  know  the  real  Bill  Powell 
But  here  he  is.  You'll  like  him! 


Practically  in  Person 

By  John  Godfrey 


FOR  seven  years  the  world  knew 
one  Bill  Powell — a  sly  villain. 
And    for   the    same  seven 
years,  Hollywood  knew  a  to- 
tally different  Bill  Powell — the  most 
charming  man  in  the  film  colony. 

Women  of  the  outside  world  adored 
the  'sheiks,'  but  to  the  women  who 
knew  Bill  Powell,  he  was  their  favor- 
ite actor. 

With  one  talking  performance  in 
"Interference,"  the  Bill  Powell  of 
Hollywood  became  known  to  the 
world.  After  seven  years  of  dirty 
work,  Bill  suddenly  found  that  he  was 
a  hero.  Women  of  the  world  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  women  in  Hollywood. 
And  all  his  treachery  had  abruptly 
turned  to  charm !   Bill  had  arrived. 

This  is  the  story  of 
the  real  Bill  Powell. 

He  lives  in  Holly- 
wood with  his  moth- 
er and  father. 

He  has  great  power 
of  concentration  —  a 
habit  which  he  "  has 
had  all  his  life.  When 
Bill  was  a  little  boy 
he  spent  several  sum- 
mers in  a  small  New 
England  town  at  the 
home  of  an  aunt.  One 
of  his  daily  jobs  was 
to  go  to  the  town 
store  and  buy  the 
daily  newspaper.  Im- 
mediately upon  pur- 
chase, he  would 
spread  out  the  paper 
on  the  store's  floor, 
open  to  the  funny 
page,  lie  flat  on  his 
stomach  and  read  the 
page  while  customers 
walked  over  him  and 
business  was  done 
above  him.  He  never 
paid  the  slightest  at- 
tention to  anyone  but 
just  kept  reading  un- 
til he  was  finished. 

And    now,  during 


production  of  a  picture,  he  gives  tip  all 
outside  diversions  until  the  production 
is  completed.  Upon  delivery  of  the 
script,  he  begins  reading  it  the  first 
night.  After  his  dinner,  he  spreads 
himself  on  his  bed  and  works  until 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning  mem- 
orizing the  lines  and  checking  the 
dialogue. 

He  studies  his  characterization  long 
before  he  attempts  to  play  it.  There- 
fore, he  knows  what  his  character 
would  do  under  any  circumstance. 

When  he  works,  nothing  is  too  dif- 
ficult for  him.  No  hours  are  too  long. 
But  when  he  plays,  he  sees  that  he  is 
absolutely  free  from  his  studio  con- 
tacts. He  rests,  reads,  plays  tennis 
and  travels  during  his  vacations. 

He  never  talks  about  his  screen 
career  or  studio  work  at  home.  He  is 
never  quite  satisfied  with 
his  acting,  a  screen  pro- 
duction or  a  story.  He 
always  thinks  it  could 
be  better.  And  each 
succeeding  production 
he  tries  industriously  to 
make  better  than  the 
last.  He  reads  trade 
magazines  and  deter- 
(Continued  on  page  112) 


Above,  Wil- 
liam Powell 
in  the  days 
when  it  was 
easier  to  call 
him  Bill  than 
now.  He  was 
a  good  leading 
man  on  the 
stage,  but  it 
remained  for 
films  to  make 
him  famous. 


The  picturesque  and  Paramount  Powell  of 
today — one  of  the  really  significant  male 
personalities  on  the  screen. 

Powell  has  starred  in  some  of  the  most 
important  talking  pictures.    His  latest  is 
"New  Morals." 
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SCREENLAND 


Thanksgiving 


dinner 


An 
adventure 
in  holiday 
hospitality 
with  a 
famous 
Hollywood 
hostess 


with  the 

Gleasons 

Emily  Kirk 


T 


HAT  last  Thursday  in  November !  Visions  of 
crisp  brown  turkey  with  lots  of  dressing  and  cran- 
berry sauce.  A  long  table  invitingly  spread  with 
gleaming  silver,  colorful  glass  and  china.  In  the 
center  a  low  bowl  of  late  asters  flanked  on  either  side  by 
tall  candles  matching  the  flowers  in  color.  Small  dishes 
of  nuts  and  candy.  Big  bowls  heaped  high  with  fruit. 
Over  all,  the  aroma  of  a  delicious  dinner  undergoing 
its  last  stages  of  cooking.   Anticipation  ! 

Even  in  this  fast-moving  modern  day,  Thanksgiving 
still  means  the  gathering  of  the  clans — and  the  best  and 
biggest  feast  of  the  season.  And  the  Gleasons,  in  their 
celebration  of  this  national  holiday,  may  be  counted  on 
to  have  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  just  a  little  bit  different 
from  the  rest  of  Hollywood — and  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

"The  Thanksgiving  menu  theme 
started  in  to  be  turkey  when  the  first 
Thanksgiving  was  inaugurated,"  ob- 
served James  Gleason.  "The  Pilgrims, 
as  many  as  were  left  of  them,  got  to- 
gether and  partook  of  a  dinner  of  wild 
turkey,  corn  bread  and  very  little  else, 
and  gave  fervent  thanks.  But  look  at 
the  modern  Thanksgiving  bill  of  fare ! 
There  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  unwritten 
law  compelling  one  to  wade  through 
four  or  five  entrees  and  finally,  when 
the  edge  is  off  the  appetite,  you  come 
to  the  turkey.  Now  as  for  me,  I  like 
to  get  right  to  the  main  issue  which  is 
turkey  I" 

Mrs.  Gleason  and  Russell  agree  ab- 
solutely with  Jim.  The  result  is  that 
their  Thanksgiving  dinners  are  com- 
paratively simple.  But  they're  the 
kind  of  feasts  that  make  family  and 
guests  get  up  from  the  table  agreeing, 
"My,  but  that  was  a  good  dinner !" 

To  give  &  good  dinner  is  the  su- 
preme accomplishment  of  a  hostess. 
Good  cooking  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it  but  even  with  good  cooking, 


meals  can  be  disappointing.  Lucile  Gleason  is  a  perfect 
hostess  because  she  knows  that  not  only  culinary  skill, 
but  good  planning,  perfection  of  furnishing,  of  service, 
and  a  talent  for  assembling  the  right  people  are  essential 
in  making  any  dinner  a  success.  And  when  it  comes  to 
serving  a  gala  meal  like  a  Thanksgiving  dinner-  she  does 
it  to  perfection,  yet  she  saves  her  guests  from  that  un- 
comfortable, oh-I-wish-I-hadn't-eaten-so-much-feeling. 
All  due,  we  suspect,  to  good  planning. 

Cranberry  sauce  and  turkey  represent  the  real  spirit 
of  the  Thanksgiving  dinner,  contend  the  Gleasons.  So 
why  serve  salads  and  desserts  that  can  be  eaten  any  time 
of  year?  Why  spoil  the  big  act  with  a  lot  of  little  pro- 
gram stunts  that  really  don't  mean  anything? 


James  Gleason  likes  to  get  right  down  to  the  main  issue — the 
turkey.    Mrs.  Gleason  and  son  Russell  agree  with  Jim.    "A  big 
helping,  please,"  says  Russell,  "and  lots  of  dressing." 
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"Boiled  onions!"  said  Airs. 
Gleason  firmly,  when  I  tim- 
idly asked  if  another  vege- 
table should  not  he  added  to 
her  menu.  "That  is  abso- 
lutely the  only  vegetable  we 
serve  for  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner. Xo  string  beans.  Xo 
artichokes.  Xo  avocadoes. 
Xo  corn  on  the  cob.  Xo 
greens  of  any  kind.  Xot  even 
a  salad.  Just  boiled  onions ! 
We  have  done  the  same  ever 
since  Jim  and  I  ate  our  first 
Thanksgiving  dinner  to- 
gether, twenty-three  years 
ago.  These  last  few  years 
have  brought  us  especial  cause 
for  thanksgiving  because  for 
the  first  time  in  our  married 
lives  we  have  been  able  to 
settle  down  in  a  real  home." 

"When  I  look  back  over 
all  the  years  when  we  spent 
our  holidays  in  hotels  or  on 
trains,"  said  Jim  Gleason, 
"and  when  I  remember  how 
hard  it  was  to  get  a  waiter 
to  serve  you  a  simple  little 
dish  of  boiled  onions  when 
he  was  intent  on  giving  you 
everything  else  but !" 

The  dining  room  in  the 
Gleason  home  is  one  of  the 
homiest  rooms  imaginable. 
It  is  panelled  in  walnut  and 
carpeted  in  taupe  colored 
flooring.  The  hangings  are 
of  cherry  red  brocade.  The 
corner  cabinets  are  filled  with 
colorful  glassware.  The  fur- 
niture of  carved  walnut  is  in 
keeping  with  the  simple  dig- 
nity of  the  other  furnishings. 


Lucile  Gleason's 
Thanksgiving  Dinner  Menu 


Hors  d'oeuvres 


Tomato  Juice  Cocktail 


Hearts  of  Celery 


Roast  Turkey  with  Giblet  Sauce 


Cranberry  Sauce 


Mashed  Potatoes 


Boiled  Onions 


Spiced  Peaches 


Pumpkin  and  Mince  Pie 


Cream  Cheese  with  Apple  Jelly  on  Crackers 


Cider 


The  Gleason  dinner  table,  suggesting  the  dignity  and  the  gra- 
cious atmosphere  of  old-time  hospitality.  Red  glass  and  candles 
and  big  red  apples  in  a  silver  bowl  add  color.   The  silver  is  the 
Noblesse  pattern,  a  new  design  in  Community  Plate. 


Left,  Lucile  Gleason,  Holly- 
wood's perfect  hostess,  sur- 
veys her  carefully  laid  table 
to  make  sure  that  every  ap- 
pointment is  correct. 


Spacious  windows  lead  to  the 
lawn  and  gardens.  It  is  a 
room  that  literally  welcomes 
you  within. 

Simplicity  marks  the  table 
decorations  for  this  Thanks- 
giving dinner.  Red  glass 
from  Switzerland  and  silver 
plate  are  used.  Airs.  Gleason 
prefers  plate  doilies  instead 
of  the  large  dinner  cloth. 
Lace  edged  and  made  in 
Switzerland,  the  doilies  are 
matched  in  design  by  the 
serviettes.  Instead  of  an 
elaborate  arrangement  of 
flowers  or  fruit,  a  bowl  of 
silver  filled  with  red  apples 
forms  the  center  piece.  The 
carefully  laid  silver,  smart, 
modern,  with  its  exquisite 
finish  is  the  Xoblesse  pattern, 
a  new  design  in  Community 
Plate.  Four  silver  candle- 
sticks hold  tall  red  candles 
which  are  lighted  for  the  four 
o'clock  dinner. 

Places  at  the  dinner  table 
are  laid  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Gleason  and  their  son, 
"Russell ;  Mrs.  Alice  Webster, 
mother  of  Mrs.  Gleason,  and 
Mrs.  Mina  Crolius  Gleason, 
mother  of  James  Gleason; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Arm- 
strong, who  usually  dine  with 
the  family  on  holidays,  and 
Plugh  Webster  from  San 
Francisco,  brother  of  Mrs.  Gleason. 

The  menu  that  makes  one's  mouth 
water  just  to  look  at — was  planned  by 
Lucile  Gleason.  In  giving  it,  she  re- 
marked, with  tears  in  her  kindly  eyes, 
(occasioned,  no  doubt,  by  the  thought 
of  all  those  onions  to  prepare)  that  she 
wished  everyone  in  the  world  had  as 
much  to  be  thankful  for  this  year  as 
she  has. 

"And,"  adds  James  Gleason,  "after 
you  have  tried  one  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner a  la  Gleason,  the  1931  and  1932 
and  on  down  through  the  decades  will 
be  just  like  that." 

And  now,  about  the  recipes.  It  is 
assumed  that  everyone  knows  how  to 
roast  a  turkey.  But  good  dressing  is 
a  work  of  art.  Mrs.  Gleason  prepares 
her  own,  regardless  of  how  many  ser- 
vants there  are  in  the  kitchen.  The 
bread  is  dried  for  hours  in  a  very  slow 
oven  so  that  it  may  be  rolled  into 
brittle  crumbs.  Celery,  parsley,  sage, 
thyme,  hard-boiled  eggs  and  onions  are 
chopped  fine  and  mixed  with  the  bread 
crumbs.  The  entire  mixture  is  mois- 
tened with    (Continued  on  page  108) 
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George  Arliss  with  Betty  Lawford  in  "Old  Eng- 
lish," Mr.  Arliss'  latest  and  finest  talking  picture. 


Joan  Bennett,  Lloyd  Hughes  and  John  Barrymore 
in  "Moby  Dick."    Barrymore  is  at  his  best. 


Old  English 


w 


"HAT  a  grand  old  sinner  he  was!"  That's  the 
tag  line  of  the  John  Galsworthy  play,  and  there 
is  no  dissenting  voice.  Old  English  was  a  grand 
old  sinner ;  and  George  Arliss  is  a  grand  actor — 
the  combination  is  a  rare  treat.  Arliss,  in  fact,  has  done 
it  again.  He  is  now  the  First  Actor  of  the  Sound  Screen, 
having  topped  "Disraeli"  with  this  "Old  English."  His 
latest  performance  is  rich,  racy.  It  is  a  one-man  show, 
for  in  spite  of  the  excellent  surrounding  actors,  Arliss  is 
so  fascinating  and  so  consummate  an  artist  that  the  in- 
terest in  his  characterization  never  lags  for  an  instant. 
And  remember  that  he  is  playing  a  man  of  eighty — a 
crochety  old  man  who  has  had  his  day  and  lived  it  to  the 
full,  but  who  still  loves  life  and  youth  and  laughter.  One 
scene  in  "Old  English"  is  sheer  perfection.  It's  Old  Eng- 
lish's little  dinner  party — all  by  himself ;  but  it  conjures  up 
visions  of  all  the  Lucullian  feasts  of  all  time.  But  then 
every   scene    is   satisfying,    thanks    to    George  Arliss. 


Moby  Dick 


THIS  is  the  very  best  Barrymore!  John,  the  grace- 
ful, the  temperamental,  the  debonair  roars  and 
rollicks  through  his  role  of  Ahab  in  this  speaking 
version  of  his  silent  success.  It  was  "The  Sea 
Beast"  then,  with  Dolores  Costello  in  the  leading  lady's 
role.  It's  "Moby  Dick,"  its  original  title,  now,  with 
robust  dialogue  in  which  the  star  obviously  delights,  a 
new  heroine  in  Joan  Bennett,  and  all  the  sound  effects  you 
could  ask — sailors'  shouts,  masts  creaking,  wind  whistling 
through  the  rigging,  and,  over  and  above  all,  the  Barry- 
more— in  his  entire  vocal  repertoire  of  groans  and  curses 
and  chuckles.  It's  a  great  part  and  the  most  sympathetic, 
somehow,  that  the  star  has  played  for  the  screen.  Pic- 
torially,  too,  "Moby  Dick"  is  well  worth  your  trouble. 
Joan  Bennett  and  Barrymore  in  a  lovely  old  New  England 
garden  by  the  sea  make  a  picture  you  will  remember  a 
while.  Lloyd  Hughes  is  present,  too.  All  in  all,  you'll 
come   out   of   the   theater   feeling   very,   very  nautical. 


Hell's  Angels 


"Hell's  Angels,"  'mult 
Jean  Harlow  and  Ben 


i-million-dollar  movie,'  has 
Lyon  in  the  leading  roles. 


PRODUCER  HOWARD  HUGHES  must  have  said 
to  himself  when  he  began  making  "Hell's  Angels": 
"Millions  for  air  scenes,  but  not  one  cent  for  a 
scenario!"  The  most  amazing  and  exciting  cloud 
battles  ever  fought  in  the  skies  over  Hollywood  make  the 
young  millionaire's  first  motion  picture  venture  an  ex- 
perience you  must  not  miss.  They  say  Hughes  spent  three 
or  four  millions  on  his  picture  and  you'll  have  no  trouble 
believing  that  when  you  see  his  'planes  swooping  through 
the  clouds  or  his  giant  Zeppelin  riding  the  air  waves.  But 
when  you  consider  the  story  upon  which  these  air  scenes 
are  hung — the  aimless  and  airy  wanderings  of  the  'plot,' 
the  incongruities,  the  inconsistencies — you'll  wish  Mr. 
Hughes  had  come  down  to  earth  occasionally.  Everybody's 
talking  about  it — its  magnificent  flying  feats;  the  new  girl, 
Jean  Harlow;  the  scarlet  scenes  of  Ben  Lyon  with  a 
French  flame;  the  self-sacrifices  of  James  Hall — yes,  you 
should  see  it!   Running  on  Broadway  in  two  theaters! 
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Best  Pictures 


ScreenlancTs  Critic  Selects 
The  Six  Most  Important 
Films  of  the  Month 

Abraham  Lincoln 


-  SEAL-  OF j 


AT  last,  a  talking  motion  picture  I  can  recommend  to 
you  and  to  your  sisters  and  your  cousins  and  your 
aunts  and  everybody  else  with  absolutely  no  reser- 
L  vations!  Go,  and  take  the  family  with  you.  And 
you'll  enjoy  an  evening  at  the  movies  with  a  clear  con- 
science. Enjoy,  I  said — for  David  Wark  Griffith's  pic- 
turization  of  the  life  of  Lincoln  is  not  only  'worth-while' 
and  all  those  other  usually  dull  things,  it's  human,  engross- 
ing entertainment.  You'll  be  amused  and  interested  and 
thrilled  and  touched — and  you  can't  demand  more  of  your 
motion  pictures  than  that,  can  you?  Griffith  has  done  it — 
the  Old  Master  of  the  movies  has  come  back.  He  has 
made  a  talker  so  intensely  interesting  and  vivid  and 
charming  that  it  will  live  as  long  as  his  "Birth  of  a  Na- 
tion." And  longer — for  there  is  a  commendable  absence 
of  false  heroics  in  "Abraham  Lincoln."  Thanks  in  part 
to  Walter  Huston's  great  Lincoln.  There  has  never  been 
a  finer  performance.  Una  Merkel  is  a  lovely  Ann  Rutledge. 


Monte  Carlo 


YOU  have  heard  of  "Singing  in  the  rain."  Now 
you'll  hear  "Singing  on  the  train."  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald  does  it  in  the  opening  scenes  of  Ernst 
Lubitsch's  new  picture,  a  musical  romance  called 
"Monte  Carlo."  Jeanette  sings — in  the  compartment  of 
a  train  speeding  to  the  Riviera — and  her  accompaniment 
is  the  humming  of  the  wheels  and  the  whistles  and  the 
chugging  of  the  engine — a  novel  and  promising  begin- 
ning to  a  picture  all  about  a  countess  and  a  prince 
masquerading  as  a  hair-dresser  and  all.  It's  all  very 
Continental,  as  you  might  expect  with  the  genial  genius 
Lubitsch  directing — except,  that  is,  for  Miss  MacDonald's 
American  verve  and  the  very  English  accents  of  Jack 
Buchanan,  the  leading  man,  and  Claude  Allister,  the  chief 
comedian.  The  music  is  charming — and  fragile ;  but  as 
Miss  MacDonald  sings  it,  managing  to  look  very  pretty 
at  the  same  time,  "Monte  Carlo"  becomes  a  pleasant  and 
persuasive  occasion.    You'll  enjoy  it. 


The  Bad  Man 


HERE  is  an  amazing  portrayal  to  follow  so  closely 
on  the  heels  of  Walter  Huston's  remarkable  con- 
ception of  Abraham  Lincoln — an  utterly  different 
Huston  as  Pancho  Lopez,  the  Mexican  bandit  who 
carries  on  the  Robin  Hood  tradition  along  the  Rio  Grande 
with  slightly  more  ruthlessness  than  Master  Hood  ever 
dared  to  exhibit.  For  Pancho  Lopez — he  "make  love, 
person-e/7 .'"  Like  a  centaur  he  rides  with  his  followers  to 
the  ranch  where  he  learns  he  will  find  a  beautiful  blonde, 
only  to  become  involved  in  a  series  of  highly  exciting  and 
amusing  events.  Instead  of  carrying  off  the  girl  he  shoots 
her  husband — the  screen's  nastiest — so  that  she  can  marry 
the  man  she  really  loves.  A  handy  man  to  have  around, 
this  Pancho  Lopez!  You'll  meet  James  Rennie,  a  charm- 
ing new  personality  to  the  talkers,  who  plays  the  young 
American  with  proper  heroism.  Dorothy  Revier  is  the 
girl  and  Sidney  Blackmer  the  husband.  But  it's  Huston 
who'll  make  you  throw  your  new  fall  hat  high  in  the  air. 


Walter  Huston's  dignified  portrayal  in  D.  W. 
Griffith's  "Abraham  Lincoln"  is  deeply  moving. 


Ernst  Lubitsch's  latest  comedy  is  "Monte  Carlo," 
with  Jeanette  MacDonald  and  Jack  Buchanan. 


Walter  Huston  in  still  another  splendid  characteri- 
zation— "The  Bad  Man,"  with  Dorothy  Revier. 
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Critical  Comment 


Our  Blushing  Brides 

Three  beauties — Joan  Crawford,  Anita  Page,  and  Dor- 
othy Sebastian,  appear  here  as  poor  little  shop  girls  pur- 
sued by  idle  rich  boys.  All  three  girls  are  perfectly  charm- 
ing; gowns  and  sets  are  lavish;  Robert  Montgomery  plays 
around — it's  all  incredible,  but  always  amusing. 


Common  Clay 

The  1930-31  edition  of  the  little  heroine  more-sinned- 
against-than-sinning.  Constance  Bennett,  though  miscast, 
gives  a  good  performance.  Lew  Ayres'  charm  carries  him 
through.  Good,  dependable  melodrama.  Matty  Kemp  and 
Beryl    Mercer    contribute    convincing  characterizations. 


Anybody's  Woman 

An  unexpected  picture!  Ruth  Chatterton  as  a  hard- 
boiled  chorus  girl  reminiscent  of  her  role  in  her  first  film 
with  Jannings,  and  Clive  Brook  as  the  inebriated  lawyer 
whom  she  marries,  depart  from  their  usual  suave  sophis- 
tication and  do  some  brilliant  acting.    You'll  enjoy  it. 


Who  says  Hollywood  can't  turn  out  a  quietly  intelligent 
film  of  a  famous  stage  play  and  please  even  the  devotees 
of  the  original?  Cyril  Maude  gives  a  delightful  perform- 
ance of  his  popular  role.  Phillips  Holmes  repeats  the 
favorable  impression  he  has  made  in  other  pictures.  See  it. 


Way  Out  West 

At  last — a  much-needed  change  for  Bill  Haines.  They 
sent  him  out  to  the  wild  open  spaces  which  he  makes  even 
wilder,  and  the  fun  is  infectious  and  practically  contin- 


Rain  or  Shine 

You'll  like  Joe  Cook.  His  first  film  feature  is  all  about 
circus  life  with  Joe  playing  a  'Laugh,  Clown,  Laugh'  role. 
William  Collier,  Jr.,  gets  the  girl,  played  by  Joan  Peers. 
But  Joe  is  a  one-man  circus;  the  picture  belongs  to  him. 
You'll  want  more  Joe  Cook  comedies. 
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Queen  High 

Charles  Ruggles  scores  again.  In  a  prohibition  part, 
Mr.  Ruggles  still  manages  to  be  vastly  amusing.  Ginger 
Rogers  and  Stanley  Smith  are  the  nice  young  lovers. 
Frank  Morgan  is  funny.  But  like  every  film  in  which 
he  appears,  it's  a  Ruggles  show,  words  and  music. 


Top  Speed 


The  musical  comedy  success  makes  an  entertaining 
soundie.  No  wonder,  with  Joe  E.  Brown  supplying  the 
comedy,  assisted  by  Frank  McHugh;  Bernice  Claire  for 
beauty  and  ballads,  and  Jack  Whiting,  new  Broadway  im- 
port and  Doug  Jr.'s  step-daddy,  playing  opposite  Bernice. 


Animal  Crackers 

Yes,  it's  another  musical  comedy,  but  the  Four  Marx 
Brothers  are  in  it,  and  what  a  difference  their  antics  make. 
Groucho,  Harpo,  Zeppo,  and — the  other  one  turn  a  screen 
'society'  house-party  upside  down  with  generally  side- 
splitting results.    Go  if  you  like  the  Marx  brand  of  fooling. 


Eyes  of  the  World 

Harold  Bell  Wright's  good  old  best-seller  comes  to  the 
screen  under  the  direction  of  Henry  King.  If  you're  a 
Wright  reader  you  may  like  it,  for  it's  a  faithful  transla- 
tion of  the  book;  but  if  you're  not  you'll  find  it  just  old- 
fashioned  'meller.'    Una  Merkel  is  always  interesting. 


The  Storm 

«~Lupe  Velez  Sets  the  stellar  billing  but  the  real  star  o£ 
The  Storm"  is  Mother  Nature.  She  lets  loose  snow, 
wind,  and  what-not  in  this  melodrama  of  the  Northwest, 
in  which  Lupe  is  besieged  by  the  elements  and  two  lead- 
ing gentlemen,  William  Boyd  and  Paul  Cavanaugh. 


The  Little  Accident 

The  stage  farce  makes  a  pretty  good  comedy,  although 
the  fun  is  heavy-handed  in  spots.  Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr., 
Anita  Page,  and  Sally  Blane  are  an  engaging  trio,  but 
topped  by  lots  of  babies  and  a  somewhat  bigger  baby 
named  Joan  Marsh,  a  new  girl  with  that  old  charm. 
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At  Wesley  Ruggles'  party  Richard 
Dix,  his  hair  very  long  for  "Cimar- 
ron," said  he  wished  they'd  never 
make  another  costume  picture! 


Hollywood 

Hosts 


Some  of  the  smartest  parties 
in  the  film  colony  are 
given  by  the  mere  males! 

2>j  Grace  Kingsley 


T] 
; 


'HEY'RE  a  regular  David  and  Jonathan  pair — 
Charlie  Ruggles  and  his  brother  Wesley,  the  di- 
rector," remarked  Patsy,  the  Party  Hound.  "And 
they're  so  happy  at  being  together  again  after 
years,  while  Charlie  was  playing  in  New  York,  that 
Wesley  is  giving  a  big  party  at  his  Malibu  house  in 
celebration.  We're  going  down  with  Robert  Chisholm, 
who  came  from  New  York  to  play  in  pictures,  and  with 
Toots  Pounds,  of  London  Palladium  fame." 

"Sounds  exciting  in  every  way,"  I  answered.  "Espe- 
cially if  Wesley  is  giving  the  party." 

We  had  to  wait  for  Bob  Chisholm  to  finish  some 
scenes  in  a  picture,  and  found  that  the  lights  had  been  so 
hot  that  his  Alaskan  fur  suit  had  caught  fire ! 

"But  they  put  out  the  fire  before  it  really  did  any 
good!"  grinned 
Bob.  "I  could 
have  done  with 
a  little  less  fur 
on  this  hot  day." 

Bob  had  been 
wearing  whis- 
kers, too,  and 
was  shedding 
them  all  the  way 
to  Malibu,  so 
that  when  he  ar- 
rived he  had  to 
dash  upstairs 
and  give  his  face 
a  final  going 
over  with  a 
razor  to  remove 
the  vestiges  of 
crepe  whiskers 
which  still  ad- 
he  r  e  d  to  his 
speaking  coun- 
tenance. 

Our  host 


greeted  us  at  the  charming  garden  gate  of  his  house — 
all  gardens  at  Malibu  are  at  the  back  because  of  the 
beach  in  front — but  told  us  he  was  awfully  mad  at  us 
for  being  so  late.  And,  of  course,  nobody  minds  one's 
host  being  mad  on  that  account. 

Charlie  dashed  up  close  behind  his  brother,  so  that  we 
were  greeted  in  most  heart-warming  fashion. 

"Wesley,"  confided  Patsy,  "never  lets  the  servants 
open  the  door  for  his  guests." 

Kathryn  Crawford  was  wearing  a  boy's  sailor  suit, 
and  looking  very  pretty.  Indeed  everybody  at  Malibu, 
among  the  feminine  contingent,  wears  pajamas  or 
sailor  suits. 

We  met  Richard  Dix,  wearing  his  hair  very  long  for 
his  role  in  "Cimarron,"  and  complaining  about  it  be- 
cause of  the  hot 
weather,  and 
saying  he  wished 
they'd  never  film 
another  costume 
picture ! 

"Imagine  how 
your  barber 
would  have  a 
chance  to  kill 
you  with  conver- 
sation in  those 
old  days  of  long 
locks !"  he  ex- 
claimed. 


Wesley  Ruggles  is 
the  ideal  host.  He 
lets  his  guests  do 
as  they  please ! 
And  he  isn't  really 
as  bored  with  the 
Torres  sisters'  vo- 
c  a  I  i  z  i  n  g  as  he 
looks.  Left,  Renee 
Torres;  center, 
sister  Raquel. 
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We  went  with  him  out  into  the 
beachy  front  yard  of  the  house, 
where  we  found  many  of  the 
guests  loitering  on  the  sands  in 
the  shade  of  gay  umbrellas,  or 
playing  games,  including  ping- 
pong  and  handball. 

Eddie  Cantor  and  Jack  Demp- 
sey  were  playing  ping-pong,  and 
Wesley  Ruggles  began  taking 
movies  of  them  with  his  pee-wee 
camera,  whereupon  Eddie  ex- 
claimed, "What,  no  money  for 
all  this  work  before  the  camera?" 

But  Charlie  Ruggles  proved 
himself  champ  ping-pong  player, 
and  insisted  that  brother  Wes 
take  movies  to  prove  it. 

Hopping  about  playing  hand- 
ball were  Walter  Catlett.  Edna 
Murphy  and  Bob  Leonard. 

"Beach  lounging  should  always 
be  done,  I'm  convinced,  in  fancy 
silk  pajamas,"  confided  Patsy,  as 
she  noted  the  lovely  ones  worn 
by  Edna  Murphy  and  others. 

Supper  was  served  at  tete-a- 
tete  tables  in  the  living  room,  sun 
porch,  veranda,  and  everywhere 
about  the  place,  and  we  sat  down 
with  Jack  Dempsey,  Edna  Mur- 
phy, Ralph  Ince,  and  others,  and 
spoke  of  what  fine  condition 
Jack  appeared  to  be  in. 

Somebody  kiddingly  inquired 
of  Jack  if  he  played  tennis. 

"No,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it's 
too  strenuous,"  Jack  answered. 
It  appears  he  wasn't  joking  at 
all — that  tennis  isn't  good  exer- 
cise for  a  prize  fighter,  since  it 
overtrains  the  wrong  muscles. 

Everybody  was  buttling  for 
himself,  as  the  food  was  served 
an  buffet,  and  Jack  gallantly 
handed  the  plate  he  had  just  gar- 
nered to  Patsy,  so  that  that  sweet 
little  Edna  Murphy  insisted  on 
trotting  out  to  the  dining  room 

and  bringing  him  more.  When  Jack  demurred,  Edna 
exclaimed,  "Oh,  I  have  influence  with  the  cook!" 
And  Jack  made  up  for  it  by  serving  us  all  with  coffee 
after  supper. 

Estelle  Taylor  arrived  after  supper.  She  had  been 
working  in  the  final  scenes  of  "Liliom,"  and  had  been 
signed  for  "Cimarron,"  which  Ruggles  is  to  direct. 
She  said  that  Wesley  had  frightened  her  to  death  about 
the  part. 

"  'Be  wholesome  and  sweet,'  Mr.  Ruggles  told  me," 
she  laughed.  "But  I  told  him  that  the  hardest  thing  I 
had  to  do  was  to  hold  down  my  wholesomeness !" 

Estelle  is  looking  beautiful  and  slim  these  days,  and 
has  a  fresh  radiance  that  is  very  arresting.  We  know 
she  is  happy  in  her  growing  success. 

Mary  Lawlor,  pretty  as  a  pink,  arrived  with  the  hand- 
some young  Phillips  Holmes,  and  Mary's  brother,  An- 
derson Lawler,  was  there,  too. 

Harold  Lloyd  was  among  the  guests,  but  Mildred,  his 
wife,  had  stayed  at  home  with  little  Gloria,  who  was 
suffering  from  a  cold. 

Harold  told  us  about  his  trip  to  Hawaii,  and  how 
the  lepers  had  pleaded  that  he  speak  to  them  over  the 


Charlie  Ruggles,  guest  of  honor  at  his  brother's  party  at  Malibu  Beach. 
The  Ruggles  boys  had  a  grand  reunion  when  Paramount  sent  for  Charlie 
to  make  pictures  in  Hollywood  after  scoring  in  New  York. 


radio ;  so  he  broke  his  rule,  which  he  had  made 
when  he  left  home,  not  to  make  any  public  speeches 
while  on  the  trip,  and  talked  to  the  unfortunates  on 
Molokai. 

Mervyn  Le  Roy  came  along  just  then.  He  had  been 
playing  tennis  in  a  tournament,  he  said,  and  had  won 
a  cup. 

"Have  you  the  cup  with  you?"  Estelle  Taylor  rallied 
him.    "That's  good  evidence  !" 

Bob  Leonard  happened  along,  and  was  talking  about 
some  actor  who  had  a  fine  education,  and  Estelle  said 
there  was  something  the  matter  with  a  man  who  had  a 
fine  education  and  yet  turned  actor ! 

Ralph  Forbes  was  on  hand  with  Ruth  Chatterton,  his 
wife,  and  Fay  Bainter;  and  there  were  the  two  Colliers, 
Senior  and  Junior,  who  were  among  the  most  popular 
guests,  as  they  both  have  a  charming  savior  fane  that  is 
most  winning. 

That  cute  Ann  Pennington  was  among  the  guests,  and 
there  were  Marie  Prevost,  charming  in  a  boy's  sailor 
suit,  William  Seiter  and  Laura  La  Plante,  Sidney  Lan- 
field  and  Shirley  Mason,  Al  Hall,  Millard  Webb  and 
his   beautiful   wife,   Mary    {Continued  on  page  110) 
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"Ladies  All"  is  a  smart  new  comedy  by  Prince  Bibesco  adapted  by  Elmer 
Harris,  well  constructed  and  capably  acted.  Walter  Woolf  and  beautiful  Violet 
Heming  are  the  principals,  aided  by  May  Collins,  David  James  and  others. 


The 

STAGE  in  REVIEW 

By  Benjamin  De  Casseres 


I'M  jumping  away  ahead  of  the  curtain.  I've  been 
snoopin'  around.  And  these  are  some  of  the  shows 
that  ought  to  be  going  strong  around  the  beginning 
of  October  (I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  of  them  later 
— if  they  are  still  breathing.  Many  that  pass  away  in 
infancy  will  reincarnate  later  in  the  talkies.  No  play, 
like  the  worst  vamp  or  gun  guy,  is  wholly  lost  these  days. 
There's  always  the  soul  of  a  plot  to  be  saved)  : 

More  Barrymores !  Ethel's  daughter  is  going  to  carry 
on  the  old  saga  of  the  Booth-Barrvmores.  The  daughter 
of  Ethel  Barrymore  will  appear  with  Ma  Ethel  in  "Scar- 
let Sister  Mary."  Ma  Ethel  will  take  the  part  of  a 
negress,  it  is  said.    Will  she  croon  or  buck-and-wing? 

I'm  wondering  now  how  Ivor  Novello's  "Symphony  in 
Two  Flats,"  which  ought  to  be  running  when  you  read 
this,  went  over.  Novello  is  a  sort  of  Noel  Coward,  they 
tell  me — writes,  acts,  yodels,  and  all  but  paints  the 


scenery.      He's    not    only    versatile    but  clever. 

They  tell  me,  also,  that  Bayard  Veiller  has  got  some- 
thing even  bigger  than  "The  Trial  of  Mary  Dugan." 
Another  court-room  play.  It's  got  to  hit  thirteen  o'clock 
to  be  better  than  "Mary  Dugan."  They  wouldn't  tell  me 
the  name  of  it ;  but  you  probably  know  by  this  time. 
Good  or  bad,  however,  the  picture  rights  will  be  worth  its 
weight  in  speak-easies. 

"Symphony  and  Jazz,"  by  Dr.  Anspacher,  will  bring 
Julia  Hoyt  and  Louis  Calhern  together  under  the  mantle 
of  Friar  George  Cohan.  I'll  bet  Miss  Hoyt  smokes  a 
cigarette  a  minute  in  this  show  and  shows  her  back  to 
Spiney  Ridge. 

Eva  LeGallienne,  who  now  says  pooh-pooh  to  George 
Jean  Nathan  and  the  ancient  tribe  of  malacca-cane 
critics,  is  going  to  give  us  some  novelties  this  season.  She 
has  a  well-drilled  company  of  exotics  under  her  baton. 
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Piquant  comments  on  current  plays  that 
may  be  seen  later  in  screen  versions 


She  spurns  the  talkies  with  a  frigid  "Applesauce,  mon- 
sieurs!"  I've  seen  some  corking  shows  down  at  her 
place  on  Fourteenth  Street. 

"Ladies  All" 

Westport  has  been  discovered  at  last !  That  Princi- 
pality of  Art,  Literature  and  Libido,  where  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Musae  raise  chickens,  turnips  and  ruddy 
glands,  broke  into  Broadway  in  a  smart,  mildly  humor- 
ous comedy  by  Prince  Bibesco  done  over  by  Elmer 
Harris.  "Ladies  All"  is  the  title.  It  came  at  us  smack! 
in  full  midsummer,  and  made  a  hit. 

Nancy  has  a  barn-studio  in  the  Athens  of  Connecticut. 
Staying  with  her  is  Ann,  her  gland-frozen  husband, 
James,  a  French  maid,  and  a  chauffeur.  Into  this  place 
blows  Bob,  a  mixture  of  Don  Juan,  John  Gilbert,  Blue- 
beard and  Lou  Tellegen.  He  is  irresistible  to  Nancy, 
Ann  and  the  maid.  Especially  does  he  stir  up  Ann's 
electrons. 

Xight  comes  on — well,  anyhow,  who  was  it  that  came 
into  Bob's  dark  bedroom,  and — naughty !  naughty !  For 
three  acts  you  keep  guessing  along  with  Bob.  He's  in 
love  with  the  bold  gal — and — would  you  believe  it?— it 
was  that  beautiful,  charming,  enchanting  blonde,  Nancy, 
Violet  Heming! 

Walter  Woolf  as  Bob  carried  a  delightfully  civilized 
It.  May  Collins  as  Ann  (who  lied,  like  the  maid,  when 
she  confessed  to  Bob  'twas  she)  is  not  to  be  fired  out  of 
any  room :  she's  a  beauty.  William  David  as  James,  the 
human  ice-box.  was  good. 

The  play  is  well  constructed  and  the  characters  are 
really  alive.  Yes,  and  they  are  all  ladies — Westport 
Model  1930. 

"Dancing  Partner" 

He.  Lord  Robert  Brnmmcl,  sex-playboy  of  Paris, 
Biarritz  and  all  points  east,  tried  to  super-neck  Rosy, 
the  daughter  of  Lady  Hartley,  in  a  smart  Belasco-look- 
ing  airplane  between  Biarritz  and  San  Sebastian — when 


— scfflemasel! — Brummel  discovered  that  Roxy  was  the 
same  kind  of  girl  as  the  Southern  speak-easy  visitor  in 
"Strictly  Dishonorable."  In  a  word,  Roxy,  even  at  1,000 
feet  above  the  gossips  of  southern  France,  was  intact,  all 
there,  just  as  she  came  from  her  mother. 

Brummel  ties  up  with  her  in  the  regular  way  after 
ordering  the  airplane  to  giddap  and  turn  around.  For 
this  Little  Brummel  was  a  very  good  boy,  after  all.  And 
he  took  the  revelation  of  Roxy  on  the  chin  like  a  real 
Englishman.    Egad! — also  huile  de  banane! 

This  is  the  high  spot  in  a  perfectless,  witless  and 
yawny  piece  of  shoddy  called  "Dancing  Partner,"  the 
first  Belasco  offering  of  the  season.  The  play  was  done 
into  English  by  those  hardy  annuals,  the  Hattons,  from 
a  German  play,  which  I  imagine  was  quite  Continental 
in  the  original.  It  tells  in  an  utterly  lifeless  way  the 
story  of  how  a  fellow — this  same  Brummel — courted  his 
girl  as  a  gigolo  on  a  bet,  and,  got  his  uncle  to  pay  all 
his  debts  and  shoo  away  the  cuties.  The  principals, 
Lynn  Overman,  Henry  Stephenson,  Irene  Purcell  and 
Charlotte  Granville,  did  their  best  to  infuse  snap  into  a 
play  that  has  infantile  paralysis  from  beginning  to  end. 

But  "Dancing  Partner"  will  make  a  whiz-bang  talkie 
in  the  hands  of  snappy  dialoguers  and  good  sing-song 
boys. 

"Suspense" 

"Suspense,"  a  new  war  play,  by  Patrick  McGill  from 
London,  may  get  into  the  talkies;  but  neither  as  a  stage 
play  nor  as  a  possible  noisy  will  it  buck  or  otherwise 
dent  "What  Price  Glory?"  or  "Journey's  End."  There 
is  a  law,  which  applies  to  the  drama  as  it  does  to  every- 
thing else  in  life,  which  says  each  thing  can  be  done 
well  just  once.  After  that,  comes  the  army  of  mazuma 
bag-pipers. 

McGill's  play  is  laid  in  a  British  dugout.  Well,  here 
is  the  old  grumbling  gang  of  Our  Heroes  all  gone  goofy 
on  the  nerves  because  they  can  hear  the  steady  drilling 
under  them  of  German  sappers  planting  a  mine.  Eugene 
O'Neill's  "In  the  Zone"  is  much  more  effective — and  so 

would  "Suspense"  be  if 
it  were  boiled  down  to 
one  act.  The  breath  of 
real  life  has  not  been 
blown  into  these  soldiers. 
I  had  the  idea,  even  in 
the  final  battle  act,  that 
it  was  all  happening  at 
Luna  Park. 

Charles  Dalton  and 
others  are  in  the  play, 
one  of  the  thinnest  imi- 
tations of  the  real  thing 
I  have  ever  seen.  Only 
the  screen  can  make  it 
sit  up. 


A  scene  from  "Dancing 
Partners"  in  which  Lynn 
Overman  and  Irene  Pur- 
cell are  the  main  attrac- 
tions. A  German  play 
adapted  by  the  clever 
Hattons  and  produced  by 
David  Belasco. 
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Marilyn  Miller  arriving  in  New  York,  'Hot  From 
Hollywood,'  accompanied  by  her  favorite  maga- 
zine. She  has  just  completed  "Sunny"  and  will 
appear  on  Broadway  in  "Smiles,"  a  Ziegfeld  pro- 
duction. And  speaking  of  "Smiles,"  Marilyn's  is 
very  "Sunny." 

DISCUSSING    a    certain    Hollywood  celebrity 
whose  rapid  rise  has  gone  to  her  head  rather 
conspicuously,  Eddie  Quillan  said  to  his  di- 
rector, Russell  Mack :  "Yeah,  she's  so  swell- 
headed  she  needs  Grandeur  film  for  her  close-ups." 

t=]  t=] 

Norma  Shearer  is  now  a  mama!  An  eight-pound 
Irving  Thalberg,  Jr.,  was  born  on  August  25th.  How- 
ever, the  famous  mother  will  continue  with  her  picture 
career — Norma  is  going  to  sign  a  new  contract  with 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Her  first  picture  under  the 
new  contract  will  probably  be  "The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
Susan  Lennox." 

[=j  i=i 

Mary  Pickford  will  not  appear  in  a  Broadway  play 
this  fall.  She  is  making  plans  to  film  "Kiki."  The 
background  of  this  film  will  be  laid  in  New  York  instead 
of  Paris  ;  but  the  heroine  will  remain  a  Parisienne.  Mary 
is  learning  the  accent  of  Kiki,  the  little  French  gamin, 
from  Maurice  Chevalier.  Now  we  can  look  forward  to 
an  authentic  and  charming  accent.  Thank  you,  Mary 
— thank  you,  Maurice ! 

EE)  EE] 

When  Eddie  Cantor  heard  of  Paramount's  plans  to 
bill  Buddy  Rogers  as  'Charles'  he  decided  to  go  formal, 


S  CREENLAND 

HOT  from 


Studio  Chatter,  Gossip,  and  News 


too.  He's  telling  the  world  that  he  answers  to  the  name 
of  Edward  Throckmorton  Cantor  now — but  his  friends 
may  still  call  him  Eddie. 

1=1  EE] 

Amos  'n'  Andy's  'slanguage'  has  taken  such  a  hold 
on  Hollywood  that  even  the  'yes  men'  are  now  saying 
"Sho — sho !" 

I=J  [=J 

Another  movie  romance  with  a  happy  ending — it  is 
whispered  and  rumored  that  Lupe  Velez  and  Gary 
Cooper  are  going  to  be  'United  Artists' — we  mean,  are 
going  to  be  married  in  a  few  months. 

l=j  l=J 

Charlie  Chaplin  has  always  expressed  a  desire  to  do 
Shakespeare,  but  Georgia  Hale,  his  leading  woman  in 
"The  Gold  Rush"  and  one  of  Charlie's  good  friends, 
is  a  jump  ahead  of  him.  Georgia  is  appearing  on  the 
stage  in  California  as  Desdemona  in  "Othello." 

1=1  EE] 

There  will  be  a  screen  star  on  Broadway,  this  fall, 


Clara  Bow  having  her  hair  dressed  for  "Her  Wed- 
ding Night" — her  next  picture,  of  course!    Is  the 
famous  red-head  'going  blonde'?     Well,  it's  all 
right  with  us. 
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for  every  stage  star  that  left.  Vilma  Banky  and  Rod 
La  Rocque  will  appear  together  in  a  play  called  "Cherries 
are  Ripe"  adapted  from  the  Hungarian,  by  Anita  Loos 
and  her  husband,  John  Emerson. 

If  you  like  musical  comedies,  Buddy  Rogers  may  be 
on  hand.  Buddy  is  taking  a  flier  on  the  legitimate  stage 
for  the  experience. 

It  is  rumored  that  Gloria  Swanson  and  Basil  Rath- 
bone  will  play  together  in  a  French  play  called  "To 
Please  a  Lady." 

Colleen  Moore  is  slated  to  do  a  play  titled  "On  the 
Loose." 

Among  the  other  possibilities  are  Ronald  Colman, 
Alice  White,  Walter  Huston,  Jack  Oakie,  and  Virginia 
Valli. 

[=3  EED 

Two  surprise  weddings !  That  of  Vivian  Duncan  to 
Nils  Asther,  and  of  Dolores  Del  Rio  to  Cedric  Gib- 
bons. The  Duncan-Asther  nuptials  have  been  threaten- 
ing for  a  good  many  months  but  Dolores  Del  Rio's 
marriage  was  a  complete  surprise  to  everyone.  In  fact, 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight  for  the 
couple  had  apparently  known  each  other  only  a  month. 
Dolores  chose  the  old  Santa  Barbara  Mission  where 
thousands  of  Spanish  brides  preceded  her,  as  the  most 
fitting  place  to  plight  her  troth.  The  city  was  decor- 
ated for  the  annual  fiesta  and  the  wedding  ceremony  took 
place  on  the  first  day  of  the  colorful  festivities. 

Vivian  and  Nils  just  slipped  off  to  Reno  and  were 
married  so  quietly  that  even  her  brother  Harold  and  her 


Marlene  Dietrich  and  Josef  von  Sternberg  (right) 
take  time  off  from  "Morocco"  to  greet  Eisenstein, 
Rvr    in  director,  imported  by  Paramount  to  direct 
"An  American  Tragedy." 


A  sleeping  beauty — or  Ruth  Chatterton,  a  hard- 
working screen  actress,  caught  by  the  cameraman 
taking  a  nap  between  scenes  of  her  new  talker, 
"The  Right  to  Love." 


sister  Rosetta,  who  was  in  New  York,  were  not  present. 
Just  how  much  this  marriage  will  affect  the  famous 
Duncan  Sister  team  remains  to  be  seen.  Rosetta  had 
gone  to  New  York  on  business  and  had  signed  a  con- 
tract for  the  girls  to  appear  in  Chicago.  After  her  mar- 
riage Vivian  wanted  to  postpone  the  engagement  so  that 
she  and  Nils  and  Rosetta  could  go  to  Sweden  for  Christ- 
mas. This  she  was  unable  to  do,  though  they  may  finish 
in  time  to  make  the  trip  after  all.  Nils  is  anxious  to 
show  off  his  bride  to  the  home  folks.  Vivian  and  Nils 
have  been  in  love  ever  since  the  "Topsy  and  Eva" 
days,  and  in  spite  of  opposition  from  family  and  friends 
who  thought  their  temperaments  unsuited,  Vivian  re- 
mained loyal,  gradually  breaking  down  the  opposition  in 
her  family  and  convincing  them  that  Nils  was  the  only 
man  for  her. 

[=1  t=] 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  their  marriage  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nick  Stuart  invited  several  couples,  all  of  whom 
had  been  married  within  that  year,  to  a  banquet  at  the 
Hotel  Roosevelt.  Nick  told  the  assembled  guests  just 
how  long  each  couple  had  been  married  to  the  minute, 
which  must  have  taken  a  very  sizable  amount  of  cal- 
culation.   The  guests  included  Hoot  and  Sally  Eilers 
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Apparently  John  Gilbert  is  whis- 
pering things  to  Leila  Hyams  that 
are  not  in  the  script  of  "Way  For 
A  Sailor,"  because  director  Sam 
Wood  is  trying  to  listen  in. 


Gibson,  Anthony  and  Zelma 
O'Neal  Bushell,  Edward  and 
Marian  Nixon  Hillman,  Millard 
and  Mary  Eaton  Webb. 

Recently  Everett  Marshall, 
grand  opera  baritone  and  lead  in 
"Dixiana"  opposite  Bebe  Dan- 
iels, paid  a  visit  to  his  home 
town,  Worcester,  Mass.  After 
the  Sunday  services  in  the  Wes- 
ley Methodist-Episcopal  church 
he  was  astounded  to  hear  the 
minister  announce  that  there 
was  a  gentleman  present  who, 
although  distinguished  and  a  vis- 
itor, was  none  other  than  little 
Everett  Marshall  who  used  to  sing  in  the  choir! 
And  Marshall,  af  ter  he  had  taken  his  bow,  was  not 
allowed  out  of  the  church  until  he  had  sung  one 
of  the  old  hymns  which  brought  back  so  many 
memories  of  boyhood  dreams  and  ambitions. 

[=3  [=1 

You  want  to  watch  for  this  gal  Marlene  Dietrich. 
We  saw  some  stills  of  her  the  other  day  and 
watched  her  in  a  scene  or  two  and  if  she  isn't  a 
prize  for  the  American  dramatic  screen  it  will  be 
a  surprise  to  us.  We  would  say  that  she  is  Garbo- 
esque,  except  that  comparisons,  in  this  instance, 
would  be  rather  bad  taste.  Each  has  a  decided  per- 
sonality of  her  own,  and  probably  the  only  way  in 
which  they  really  resemble  each  other  is  a  certain 
similarity  of  temperament  and  appearance  which  is 


merely  a  racial  in- 
heritance.  The 
Swedish  Garbo  and 
the  German  Dietrich 
are  both  very  Conti- 
nental. 

Hollywood 
is  awaiting  the  open- 
ing of  "Morocco," 
the  first  picture  in 
which  la  Dietrich 
will  appear,  with  an 
unusual  amount  of 
interest ;  and  with 
Gary  Cooper  as  the 
star,  Adolph  Men- 
jou  in  the  cast,  and 
von  Sternberg  at 
the  megaphone,  it  is 
safe  to  predict  fine 
entertainment. 

And  whom  do 
you  suppose  is  Mar- 
lene's  favorite  act- 
ress ?  Greta  Garbo ! 
She  says  Europe  is 
crazy  about  Garbo 
both  as  an  actress 
and  as  a  personality. 
But  these  two  who 
may  be  destined  to 
become  artistic  rivals 
have  never  met.  "Better  we  do  not !"  said  Miss  Dietrich. 
"I  know  I  would  act  like  an  imbecile.  I  admire  her  so 
I  would  be  tongue-tied.  It  is  better  not  to  meet  people 
for  whom  you  have  hero-worship.  Both  appear  at  a 
disadvantage  through  self -consciousness — oh,  she  is 
marvelous  !"  she  finished  impulsively. 

Marlene  has  taken  America  to  her  heart.  She  is 
A'ery  happy  here.  But  there  is  one  thing  about  her 
career  that  bothers  her.  She  said,  "If  I  am  a  success 
and  they  want  me  to  stay  here  and  ask  me,  for  publicity, 
to  talk  of  things  one  doesn't  even  discuss  with  friends — ■ 
never  could  I  do  it !"  she  finished,  with  a  defiant  light 
in  her  eyes.    "I  think  I  would  just  go  away." 

1=]  E3 

Max  Factor,  the  celebrated  make-up  man,  is  running 
a  popularity  contest,  as  you  may  know.    It  has  covered 


Helen  Cohan,  daughter  of  the 
famous  trouper,  George  M. 
Cohan,  makes  her  picture  debut 
with  Will  Rogers  in  a  screen 
version  of  "Lightnin'." 

Isn't  this  a  dainty  dish  to  set 
before  a  movie  queen?  Polly 
Moran  celebrates  Thanksgiving 
Day.  Save  us  a  piece  of  tur- 
key, Polly! 
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five  or  six  cities  in 
middle  -  western 
states  already,  and 
Mr.  Factor's  plan  is 
to  give  one  girl  in 
every  state  a  chance 
to  see  Hollywood. 
Miss  Oklahoma  was 
the   last   to  arrive. 

She  was  taken 
through  two  or 
three  studios  and  in- 
troduced to,  and 
photographed  with, 
several  stars.  Miss 
Oklahoma's  real 
name  is  Nell  Allen. 
She  is  very  young, 
and  very  pretty.  She 
had  never  before 
seen  the  ocean,  so 
her  first  sight  of  the 
broad  Pacific  thrill- 
ed her  as  much  as 
meeting  Bebe  Dan- 
iels and  Ben  Lyon. 
Another  thing  that 
gave  her  a  thrill  was 
Gay's  Lion  Farm 
and  holding  a  baby 
lion  in  her  arms. 
The  lion  didn't  get 

as  much  of  a  kick  out  of  that  as  Nell  did.  He  fussed 
and  squalled  and  was  just  too  ungallant  for  anything. 

Nell  went  back  home  with  a  very  different  impression 
of  Hollywood  than  the  one  she  brought  out  with  her. 
"I  thought  the  stars  would  be  a  little  stand-offish  to 
an  outsider.  But  they  weren't  at  all.  They  were  so 
kind  and  friendly  I  felt  we  really  were  pals!" 


Marion  Stockley,  daughter  of  a 
prominent  San  Francisco  phy- 
sician and  new  to  pictures,  dis- 
covered by  Al  Christie  for 
Educational  comedies. 

Richard  Arlen  does  deck  duty 
on  his  new  yacht,  used  for  his 
location  home  during  the  film- 
ing of  the  ocean  scenes  of  "The 
Sea  God,"  his  next. 


EE3 


Evelyn  Brent  enjoyed  her  trip  to  Alaska  very  much. 
"We  worked  like  dogs,  though,  and  got  some  wonderful 
stuff.  The  scenery  is  gorgeous  up  there."  Doing  the 
interiors  in  Hollywood  wasn't  so  funny.  Evelyn  and 
Joel  McCrea  came  into  the  RKO  commissary  on  one 
of  the  torrid  days  of  the  year  in  Klondike  clothes ! 
'Betty'  had  on  high  suede  boots  and  a  heavy  woolen 
dress.    Joel  had  on  fur  trousers  and  fur  boots ! 


William  Farnum,  left,  and  Tom 
Santschi,  right,  who  made  screen 
history  in  the  silent  film  of  "The 
Spoilers,"  visit  Gary  Cooper  who 
appears  in  the  nev/  talker  version. 


We  walked  back  to  the  set 
with  Evelyn,  and  noticed  she  had 
quite  a  stunt  for  preserving  her 
make-up.  It  was  refreshing,  too, 
on  so  warm  a  day.  A  bowl 
filled  with  ice  water  stood  on  her 
stage  dressing  table.  In  it 
floated  a  chamois  skin.  She 
squeezed  this  out  and  pressed 
the  icy  chamois  to  her  face.  That 
treatment  absorbs  the  perspira- 
tion and  keep's  one's  make-up 
from  cracking.  A  useful  thing 
for  almost  any  girl  to  know  in 
this  day  and  age. 


[=l  EE] 

We  discovered  that  Marlene 
Dietrich  never  uses  perfume  except  on  her  hair! 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hnd  that  the  gossips 
aren't  right.  It  is  an  accepted  theory  that  all  act- 
resses, and  particularly  established  actresses  are 
supposed  to  be  jealous  of  newcomers  in  the  field. 
Sometimes  it  is  true,  but  it  was  quite  thrilling  to 
hear  Mary  Pickford  remark  enthusiastically  about 
the  charm  of  Evelyn  Laye,  who  has  already  begun 
to  work  on  "Lilli"  under  the  Samuel  Goldwyn  ban- 
ner. "She  has  everyone  on  this  lot  standing  on 
their  ear,"  Mary  told  us.  "If  she  is  as  charming 
on  the  screen  as  she  is  in  real  life  and  on  the  stage, 
she  will  have  a  sensational  success." 

Which,  coming  unsolicited  from  America's  Sweet- 
heart, is  warm  praise  indeed.    Mary  may  have  had 


A  most  unusual  photographic  'shot' — "Our  Gang" 
all  dressed  up  in  their  Sunday  clothes  and  with 
clean  faces  but — it  won't  be  long  now!  In  the 
first  row  are  Dorothy  DeBora  and  Wheezer, 
center,  Jackie  Cooper  and  Mary  Ann  Jackson;  and 
Farina,   Pete,   the   mascot,   and    Chubby  Chaney. 

her  moments  of  professional  jealousy,  but  they  aren't 
in  accord  with  her  nature,  which  is  constructive  and 
generous. 

She  has  not  entirely  made  up  her  mind  about  the  fate 
of  her  half-finished  picture  "Secrets,"  or  "Forever 
Yours."  "I  may  be  hypercritical  about  it.  Douglas  says 
it  is  all  right  and  so  does  Mr.  Schenck ;  but  that  story 
is  a  pet  of  his  and  I'm  afraid  he  is  so  fond  of  it  that 


Getting  in  on  a  talker  conference — Edgar  Selwyn 
(center)  going  over  the  script  of  "War  Nurse" 
with  his  cast  which  includes  Robert  Montgomery, 
June  Walker,  Hedda  Hopper,  Anita  Page,  Lenore 
Bushman,  Marie  Prevost. 

he  thinks  nothing  could  put  it  off  balance.  It  would 
be  terrible  extravagance  to  shelve  it  entirely,  yet  if  it 
hasn't  the  elements  for  great  success  there  is  no  use 
throwing  good  money  after  bad.  I'm  going  to  get 
opinions  from  several  other  people  before  I  decide." 
In  the  meantime,  Mary  has  practically  decided  to  appear 
in  a  picture  produced  by  Mr.  Schenck,  as  Douglas  is 
appearing  in  "Reaching  for  the  Moon."  "It  may  do 
me  a  world  of  good  to  be  disciplined  again,"  Mary  said, 
laughing.  "I'm  afraid  I'm  spoiled  because  I've  had  a 
say  about  the  production  of  my  pictures  ever  since  I 
was  eighteen.  Maybe  I  won't  like  it,  but  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  try  it,  anyway." 

There  is  a  director  wielding  the  megaphone  on  "Social 
Errors"  who  is  new  to  Paramount  and  to  Hollywood. 
His  name  is  Cyril  Gardner.  He  Avas  an  actor  and 
started  at  Paramount  as  an  assistant  director.  We  were 
interested  because  of  his  quick  and  pleasant  wav  of 
making  decisions  and  his  thoughtfulness  of  the  actor's 
comfort.  An  amusing  scene  was  in  progress.  Leon 
Errol,  one  of  Broadway's  big-time  funny  men,  was  try- 
ing to  divert  the  attention  of  Mary  Brian  from  some- 
thing going  on  in  another  room.  He  was  concocting 
some  sort  of  a  dish  into  which  he  put  practically 
everything  but  the  kitchen  stove;  eggs,  flour,  tobasco, 
chilli  sauce  and  a  lot  of  other  uncongenial  ingredients 
while  Mary  laughed  heartily  over  the  nonsense  he  was 
talking. 

Watching  this  performance  was  an  older  man  whose 
name  I  don't  know.  They  called  him  'Pop.'  He  was 
to  sit  on  a  meat  block  and  hand  this  and  that  to  Errol. 
To  keep  in  the  scene  he  was  balancing  himself  on  the 
ragged  edge  of  the  block  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees. It  was  both  an  unnatural  as  well  as  an  uncom- 
fortable position. 

"Sit  back,  Pop,  and  make  yourself  comfortable,"  said 
Mr.  Gardner. 

"I  can't.  They  tell  me  I'll  be  out  of  the  scene," 
Pop  told  him. 
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A  lunch-hour  treat  at  the  Paramount  studios! 
"The  Playboy  of  Paris,"  Maurice  Chevalier,  en- 
tertains his  director,  Ludwig  Berger,  Eugene  Pal- 
lette  and  interested  on-lookers  with  an  impromptu 
imitation.     Why,  Monsieur  Chevalier! 


Gardner  looked  at  the  chopper.  "Well,  that's  easily 
fixed.  Lend  a  hand,  boys."  Half  a  dozen  grips  ran  to 
his  rescue  and  the  meat  block  was  moved  three  inches 
toward  the  table.  It  was  good  to  find  a  director  who 
challenged  studio  complexes  and  thought  for  the  com- 
fort of  a  person  not  a  star ! 

[=i  r=i 

Stepping  from  the  coolness  of  the  "Morocco"  set  we 
plunged  into  the  'snow'  scene  where  "The  Virtuous  Sin" 
was  being  filmed.  Poor  Kay  Francis  with  a  mink  coat 
to  her  feet  and  close-fitting  toque  of  the  same  fur  walked 
into  a  restaurant  with  hundreds  of  lights  blazing  full  on 
her  and  some  contraption  blowing  a  kind  of  steam  over 
the  room  to  represent  tobacco  smoke.  Off  the  set, 
Kay's  eyes  looked  as  though  another  minute  of  the  dis- 
comfort she  was  going  through  would  cause  an  explo- 
sion of  some  sort.  Outside,  the  mercury  registered  one 
hundred  and  inside  it  was  about  the  same,  with  the 
lights  and  close  air  sapping  the  vitality  from  a  crowded 
stage  heavy  with  real  and  artificial  tobacco  smoke.  Re- 
maining for  ten  minutes  made  our  throats  feel  uncom- 
fortable. What  must  it  have  been  for  people  there 
all  day? 

"You  gave  a  swell  performance  in  'Raffles'  if  that 
is  any  consolation  to  you,"  we  sympathized.  Kay  flashed 
a  quick  smile  but  sobered  instantly.  "That's  good  of 
you  to  say,  but  I  don't  think  anything  in  the  world 
would  console  me  for  this  day's  work!" 

E3  [=] 

Janet  Gaynor  has  settled  her  differences  with  Fox — 
the  team  of  Janet  Gaynor-Charles  Farrell  is  on  again! 
They  have  started  work  on  "The  Man  Who  Came 
Back." 

[=1  t=j 

Charles  Francis  Coe,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
writer  who  gained  fame  through  his  gangster  stories, 
was  recently  put  under  contract  to  a  motion  picture 
company  and  brought  to  Hollywood.   It  has  come  to  our 


Do  you  recognize  Mickey  Daniels  and  Mary  Korn- 
man  (lower  row) — ex- Gangsters' ?  They  appear 
in  'The  Boy  Friends'  series  with  David  Sharp  and 
Dorothy  Granger  (center),  and  Grady  Sutton  and 
Gertrude  Messinger  (top  row).  "Bigger  and  Bet- 
ter"   is    their    next    picture    for    Hal  Roach. 


ears  that  his  first  talk  with  the  chief  executive  some- 
what puzzled  him.  "Write  anything  you  want,"  he  was 
told.  "Any  angle,  on  any  subject.  Only  lay  off  gang- 
ster stories.    They're  out !" 

l=i  r=] 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Niblo  are  on  their  way  to  New 
York  to  take  in  all  the  plays,  or  at  least  all  the  good 
ones.  They  may  go  on  to  Europe. 
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Ask  me 


An  Answer  Department  of 
Information  about  Screen 
Plays  and  Players 


Miss  Vee  Dee  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  care  to  ask  about  pictures  and  picture 
people.  If  you  wish  an  answer  in  the  Magazine, 
please  be  patient  and  await  your  turn;  but  if  you 
prefer  a  personal  reply,  please  enclose  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope.  Address:  Miss  Vee  Dee, 
SCREENLAND  Magazine,  45  West  45th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Miss  Vee  Dee 


BUBBLES,  Oregon.  If  you  had  given 
me  a  more  detailed  description  of 
the  picture  in  which  Louise  Fazenda 
appeared  as  one  of  the  aunts  with  Doris 
Kenyon  and  Lloyd  Hughes,  I  might  be  able 
to  tell  you  the  names  of  all  the  other  aunts 
but  as  it  is,  I'm  sunk.  "The  Gorilla"  was 
released  in  1927  with  the  following  players, 
Charlie  Murray,  Frank  Kelsey,  Alice  Day, 
Tully  Marshall,  Claude  Gillingwater,  Wal- 
ter Pidgeon  and  Aggie  Herring.  Dorothy 
Sebastian  is  25  years  old,  is  5  feet  3  inches 
tall,  weighs  115  pounds  and  has  dark 
brown  hair  and  hazel  eyes. 

Elinore,  Cincinnati.  Am  I  the  world's 
best  answer  lady?  I'm  all  there  is — there 
isn't  any  more !  The  late  Rudolph  Schild- 
kraut,  Joseph  Schildkraut,  his  son  in  real 
life,  Bessie  Love  and  Bryant  Washburn 
appeared  in  "Young  April."  Bebe  Dan- 
iels, Josephine  Dunn,  James  Hall,  Ger- 
trude Ederle  and  William  Austin  played 
in  "Swim,  Girl,  Swim."  Conrad  Nagel  is 
33  years  old  and  that's  his  real  name.  His 
wife  is  Ruth  Helms,  a  non-professional. 
Address  Conrad,  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Studios,  Culver  City,  Cal. 

B.  M.  W.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  We  do  not 
publish  a  directory  of  motion  picture  stars, 
including  the  company  by  which  each  is 
employed  and  the  photoplays  in  which  each 
has  starred.  That  would  run  into  several 
volumes!  "The  Dawn  Patrol"  is  from  the 
story,  "The  Flight  Commander"  by  John 
Monk  Saunders.  The  principals  in  the  cast 
are  Richard  Barthelmess,  Douglas  Fair- 
banks, Jr.,  Neil  Hamilton,  William  Jan- 
ney,  Clyde  Cook,  Gardner  James  and  James 
Finlayson.  There's  a  grand  bunch  of  ac- 
tors and  not  a  woman  in  the  cast ! 

A  Proper  Bostonian.  So  I  remind  you 
of  a  chick-a-dee,  do  I?  That  has  all  the 
ear  marks  of  a  compliment  but  can  I  de- 
pend on  that?  James  Hall  plays  with  Jean- 


Doloies  Del 
Rio  and  her 
real-life  lead- 
ing man,  Ced- 
ric  Gibbons, 
art  director. 


ette  MacDonald,  Kay  Francis,  Jack  Oakie, 
Skeet  Gallagher  and  David  Newell  in 
"Let's  Go  Native,"  a  Paramount  produc- 
tion. You  can  write  James  Hall  and  Wil- 
liam Collier,  Jr.,  at  Warner  Bros.  Studios, 
5842  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Cal.  James 
was  born  Oct.  22,  1900,  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
He  is  5  feet  11  inches  tall,  weighs  158 
pounds  and  has  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

Richard  Barthelmess  Fan  from  Charle- 
voix. Do  I  like  your  favorite?  Who 
wouldn't,  may  I  ask  you?  Richard's  latest 
releases  are  "Son  of  the  Gods"  with  Con- 
stance Bennett,  "The  Dawn  Patrol"  with 
an  all-male  cast,  and  "Adios."  Loretta 
Young  is  one  of  First  National's  popular 
stars.  Her  most  recent  films  are,  "Too 
Young  to  Marry,"  with  Grant  Withers ; 
and  "Kismet,"  with  Otis  Skinner.  Buddy 
Rogers  will  be  seen  in  "Heads  Up"  with 
Margaret  Breen  from  the  stage  and  with 
Helen  Kane,  the  girl  with  the  famous  pout 
and  'boop-a-doop.' 

Inquisitive  Ann.  Belle  Bennett  is  not  re- 
lated to  the  three  beautiful  Bennett  girls, 
Barbara,  Constance  and  Joan.  Belle  was 
born  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  but  she  doesn't 
give  the  date.  She  is  5  feet  2  inches  tall, 
weighs  125  pounds  and  has  Roman-gold 
hair  and  grey  eyes.  Eleanor  Boardman  is 
32  years  old,  Sue  Carol  is  21  and  Nancy 
Carroll  is  23.  Madge  Bellamy  is  Margaret 
Philpotts  in  real  life.  Marion  Davies  is 
the  youngest  of  four  daughters  of  Bernard 
Douras.  She  was  born  Jan.  3,  1900,  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Monte  Blue  was  born  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  Jan.  11,  1890.  His 
wife,  Tove,  is  the  daughter  of  that  charm- 
ing actress  and  screen  player,  Bodil  Ros- 
ing. The  Monte  Blues  have  two  children, 
Barbara  Ann,  aged  four,  and  Monte  Jr., 
two  years  old.  Monte's  latest  picture  is 
"Those  Who  Dance,"  with  Lila  Lee,  Betty 
Compson,  William  Janney  and  Cornelius 
Keefe. 


School-Girl,  Brooklyn.  You  never  take  a 
chance  when  you  go  to  see  your  favorite, 
Norma  Talmadge — in  other  words,  she's 
your  favorite  weakness.  Norma  can  be 
reached  at  United  Artists  Studios,  1041  No. 
Formosa  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Cal.,  where  she 
made  "Du  Barry."  She  was  born  May  26, 
1897,  and  is  5  feet  2  inches  tall,  weighs  110 
pounds  and  has  brown  hair  and  dark 
brown  eyes.  She  was  married  in  1919  to 
Joseph  M.  Schenck.  She  made  her  film 
debut  at  the  age  of  14  years,  after  a  visit 
to  the  old  Vitagraph  Studio.  Norma  is 
vacationing  in  Europe  as  this  is  written. 

Brown  Eyes.  I'll  scatter  all  your  good 
luck  and  best  wishes  to  the  four  walls  of 
our  office  and  just  watch  us  scram  for  our 
share  of  the  shower.  John  Boles  was  the 
handsome  young  man  who  answered  to  the 
name  of  Hugh  Bradleigh  in  "We  Ameri- 
cans" with  Patsy  Ruth  Miller.  Marjorie 
Daw  played  opposite  Johnny  Hines  in 
"Home-made."  "Quo  Vadis"  was  released 
in  1925  with  Emil  Jannings  in  the  cast 
You  can  write  Patsy  Ruth  Miller  at  808 
Crescent  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal.  Bebe 
Daniels,  Richard  Dix  and  Jack  Mulhall  at 
Radio  Pictures,  780  Gower  St.,  Holly- 
wood, Cal.  Donald  Reed  at  First  National 
Studios,  Burbank,  Cal. 

Bab,  New  Orleans.  You  like  my  friendly 
tone,  do  you?  I'm  glad  you  do  for  it's  the 
only  one  I  have  at  that.  Watch  out  for 
my  special  bargain  matinee  in  the  wide 
hokum  spaces.  Billie  Dove  was  26  years 
old  on  May  14.  She  was  married  to  Irv- 
ing Willat  in  1923  but  they  are  now  di- 
vorced. Her  latest  pictures  are  "One 
Night  at  Susie's"  with  Douglas  Fair- 
banks, Jr.,  and  "Sweethearts  and  Wives" 
with  Leila  Hyams,  Clive  Brook,  John  Lo- 
der  and  Sidney  Blackmer. 

Janice,  N.  Y.  You're  right,  I'm  the 
great  big  pal  of  SCREENLAND'S  vast 
circle  of  admirers,  so  come  on  with  your 
questions  but  don't  go  back  to  A.  P.  H. 
(ancient  picture  history).  "A  Dog's  Life" 
was  released  in  1918;  Mary  Pickford's 
"Tess  of  the  Storm  Country"  in  1922;  and 
"Madam  Behave"  in  1925  but  the  casts  are 
not  available.  Otto  Matieson  was  Don 
Carlos  in  "The  Road  to  Romance"  starring 
Ramon  Novarro.  Robert  Frazer  is  39 
years  old,  is  5  feet  11^4  inches  tall  and 
has  black  hair  and  brown  .  yes.  Ralph 
(Continued  on  page 
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Nancy  Carroll 

the  bewitching  little  Para- 
mount star  whose  charm 
has  won  the  hearts  of  mil- 
lions, says:  "You  can  keep 
your  skin  beautifully  smooth 
by  using  Lux  Toilet  Soap! 


Screen  stars  must  captivate 
millions  when  the  revealing 
close-up  is  flashed  on  the 
screen.  YOU  must  pass  Crit- 
ical Eyes,  CLOSE  TO  YOU 

AN  EXQUISITE  complexion  spells 
x\  romance!  A  skin  so  alluringly 
lovely  that  it  can  pass  the  cruel  test  of 
the  close-up  is  a  necessity  for  any 
star,  45  important  Hollywood  direc- 
tors will  tell  you. 

And  the  watchful  eyes  of  millions 
are  no  more  critical  than  the  eyes 
that  look  at  you.  His  eyes  are  your 
close-up  test.  The  instant  appeal  of 
lovely  skin  is  all  important,  whether 
you  are  winning  the  heart  of  millions 
—or  of  ONE. 
So  well  do  the  radiant  screen  stars 
who  hold  the  world 
breathless  with 
their  charm 
know  this, 


Doris  Kenyon 

(left)  famous  for 
her  lovely  skin, 
says:  "It's  a  joy!" 


that  511  of  the  521  important  ac- 
tresses in  Hollywood  use  Lux  Toilet 
Soap  for  their  skin.  It  has  been  made 
the  official  soap  for  all  studio  dress- 
ing rooms. 


Photo  by  C  S.  Bull,  Hollywood 

98%  of  the  lovely  to  nplexions  you  see  on  the  screen  and  the 
radiant  skin  of  lovely  girls  everywhere  are  kept  exquisite  with 


How  people  love  the  close-up!  How 
beautiful  smooth  skin  closely  revealed 
in  a  flood  of  light  draws  them  irresisti- 
bly! Under  searching  light  is  YOUR 
skin  lovely  to  close,  eager  eyes?  That 
is  YOUR  close-up  test. 


On  Broadway,  too,  the  lovely  stage 
stars  are  just  as  enthusiastic  about 
the  exquisite  care  this  fragrant, 
white  soap  gives  their  skin,  and  it  is 
in  the  dressing  rooms  of  71  of  New 
York's  74  legitimate  theaters. 

And  in  Europe,  too— in  France,  in 
England,  in  Germany  —  the  screen 
stars  have  borrowed  this  beauty 
secret  of  the  envied  American  stars. 

Use  Lux  Toilet  Soap  for  the  close- 
up  complexion  every  girl  wants.  You 
will  love  the  admiration  of  close, 
adoring  eyes. 


Anita  Page 

(left)  adorable  M. 
G.  M.  star,  says: 
"I'm  devoted  to 
Lux  Toilet  Soap." 

Olive  Borden 

(right)  Radio  Pic- 
tures, says:  "It's  a 
wonderful  soap!" 


LUX  Toilet  Soap  10$ 
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Graves  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
Jan.  23,  1900.  He  is  one  of  the  most  ver- 
satile young  men  in  pictures ;  he  writes, 
directs  and  is  an  actor  of  no  mean  ability. 
W  hen  his  present  contract  with  Columbia 
Pictures  expires,  he  will  go  over  to 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  as  a  writer,  I 
hear. 

Jane  E.  G.  You  don't  believe  all  you 
hear  about  the  girls  and  boys  in  pictures, 
do  you?  They're  a  nice  bunch  of  hard- 
working folks,  trying  to  get  along,  so 
when  you  hear  that  Miss  So-and-so  is  the 
snippiest  (whatever  that  means)  girl  in 
Hollywood,  take  it  with  the  usual  grain 
of  aspirin.  Anita  Page  appears  in  "The 
Little  Accident"  with  Sally  Blane,  Doug- 
las Fairbanks,  Jr.,  Zasu  Pitts  and  Joan 
Marsh.  Anita  is  20  years  old,  5  feet  4 
inches  tall  and  weighs  118  pounds. 

Hazel  D.  No  wonder  you  didn't  recog- 
nize Edmund  Lowe  in  "What  Price 
Glory?"  with  the  hair-cut  he  wears  as 
Sergeant  Quirt.  That  was  handsome  Ed- 
die, all  right.  He  has  appeared  in  many 
successful  films  since  director  Raoul  Walsh 
gave  us  that  pulse-stirring  war  picture. 
Edmund's  latest  pictures  are  "The  Cock- 
Eyed  World,"  "Thru  Different  Eyes," 
"Happy  Days,"  "Born  Reckless,"  "The 
Bad  One"  and  "Good  Intentions." 

B.  S.  of  Virginia.  Will  I  answer  all 
your  questions?  Well,  just  try  to  keep  me 
from  it.  The  villain,  and  what  a  villain, 
in  "Beau  Geste"  was  Noah  Beery.  Wil- 
liam Powell  was  a  bad,  bad  man  in  the  pic- 
ture but  Noah  carried  off  the  honors  ,  as 
about  the  deepest-dyed  bad  man  of  1926. 
Ramon  Novarro  was  born  in  Durango, 
Mexico.  His  latest  picture  is  "The  Singer 
of  Seville"  with  Dorothy  Jordan,  Renee 
Adoree  and  Ernest  Torrence.  Janet  Gay- 
nor's  latest  release  is,  "High  Society 
Blues"  with  Charles  FarrelL  She  uses  her 
own  name  in  pictures  but  in  private  life 
she  is  Mrs.  Lydell  Peck.  John  Barrymore 
was  born  Feb.  IS,  1882,  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Dolores  Costello  is  his  third  wife. 

Mary,  N.  Y.  Another  one  of  my  ardent 
followers,  are  you?  Such  is  the  road  to 
fame  and  may  I  never  get  caught  napping 
by  the  roadside.  I  haven't  Gary  Cooper's 
home  address  but  you  can  reach  him  at 
Paramount  Studios,  5451  Marathon  St., 
Hollywood,  Cal.  Gary's  new  pictures  are, 
"The  Man  from  Wyoming"  with  June 
Collyer  and  Regis  Toomey  and  "Morocco." 

Flo,  Hamilton,  Ontario.  I  never  get  all 
upset  and  bothered  over  the  questions  you 
ask  so  don't  hold  anything  out  on  me.  Sally 
O'Neil's  real  name  is  Virginia  Louise 
Noonan  and  Molly  O'Day's  is  Suzanne 
Dobson  Noonan.  Mary  Brian  is  5  feet  2 
inches  tall.  Greta  Garbo  is  5  feet  6  inches 
and  weighs  125  pounds.  Richard  Bar- 
thelmess  has  brown  hair  and  eyes.  Write 
him  at  First  National  Studios,  Burbank, 
Cal.  Mary  Brian  at  Paramount  Studios, 
5451  Marathon  St.,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Fay  H.,  Memphis.  Do  I  think  I'm  busy? 
You  don't  know  the  half  of  it — there 
should  be  two  of  me,  I'm  that  busy.  Alice 
Terry  and  the  late  Barbara  La  Marr 
played  with  Ramon  Novarro  in  "The  Pris- 
oner of  Zenda."  Alice  played  opposite  him 
in  "The  Arab"  and  "Where  the  Pavement 
Ends."  Ramon  had  planned  to  desert  the 
screen  entirely  but  the  event  of  talking 
pictures  made  it  possible  for  him  to  blond 
his  musical  and  acting  ambitions.  His  first 
talking  picture  was  "The  Pagan"  in  which 
he  sang  The  Pagan  Love  Song,  Ah-h-h ! 

Tillie  A.  You're  afraid  you'll  have  eye 
strain,  looking  for  your  answer  in  my  de- 


Anita  Page  will  give  us  the 
feminine  angle  of  the  World 
War  when  she  portrays  a 
nurse  in  "War  Nurse"  her 
next  talker. 


partment — tsh,  tsh!  Business  of  putting 
tongue  in  cheek.  But  aren't  you  lucky  to 
be  in  this  column  at  all  when  there  are 
hundreds  waiting  for  the  same  privilege? 
Anita  Page  wasn't  really  under  the  influ- 


Richard  Barthelmess  on  the 
jib  of  his  yacht,  Pegasus, 
caught  in  an  unconventional 
moment.  It  is  predicted  that 
Dick's  "Adios"  will  be  an- 
other real  screen  achievement. 


ence  of  liquor  when  she  fell  down  the 
stairs  in  one  of  the  scenes  in  "Our  Danc- 
ing Daughters."  Anita  is  a  good  actress, 
that's  all.  She  was  born  Aug.  4,  1910,  in 
Flushing.  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  She  is  5  feet  4 
inches  tall,  weighs  118  pounds  and  has 
golden  blonde  hair  and  purplish-blue  eyes. 
She  is  not  married  and  lives  with  her 
family  in  a  Beverly  Hills  bungalow. 

Robin  Hood,  Cleveland.  "Mademoiselle 
from  Armentieres"  was  made  by  an  Eng- 
lish company  but  released  in  the  U.  S. 
through  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Estelle 
Brody  and  John  Stuart  are  English  players 
but  I  haven't  their  life  history  to  give  you. 
No  doubt  you  saw  scenes  shot  in  the 
grounds  of  your  old  home,  Brentwood  Hall 
in  Durham,  England,  during  the  making 
of  "Mademoiselle  from  Armentieres." 
Among  your  countrymen  in  the  film  colony 
in  Hollywood  are,  Ronald  Colman,  Ralph 
Forbes,  John  Loder,  Clive  Brook,  William 
Austin,  Walter  Byron,  John  Garrick  and 
Reginald  Denny. 

Da-Da,  Baltimore.  All  the  world  loves 
a  lover  and  a  good  laugh  so  don't  be  down- 
hearted but  smile  until  it  hurts  something 
or  other.  Francis  Bushman,  Jr.,  is  a  free- 
lance player.  His  latest  release  is  with 
William  Haines,  Leila  Hyams,  Polly 
Moran  and  Cliff  Edwards  in  "Way  Out 
West"  from  the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Studios,  Culver  City,  Cal.  Address  Doug- 
las Fairbanks,  Jr.,  First  National  Studios, 
Burbank,  Cal. 

An  Inquisitive  Canadian.  So  you've  been 
following  me  for  a  long  time  and  haven't 
caught  up  with  me  yet ;  but  do  you  think 
you  will?  You  may  address  Allene  Ray  at 
6912  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Cal., 
Barry  Norton  gets  his  mail  at  855  West 
34th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Barry  was 
born  June  16,  1905,  in  Buenos  Aires,  South 
America.  His  real  name  is  Alfredo  de 
Biraben.  He  has  dark  brown  hair,  brown 
eyes,  is  5  feet  11  inches  tall  and  weighs 
168  pounds.  He  has  a  charming  person- 
ality and  is  very  popular.  Not  married. 
Walter  Miller  was  born  March  9,  1893,  in 
Dayton,  Ohio.  He  has  brown  hair  and 
eyes,  is  5  feet  11  inches  tall  and  weighs  170 
pounds.  His  wife  is  Eileen  Schofield,  a 
dancer.  Thomas  Edwin  Mix  was  born  Jan. 
6,  1887,  in  El  Paso,  Texas.  He  has  black 
hair  brown  eyes,  is  6  feet  tall  and  weighs 
165  pounds.  Wallace  MacDonald  was  born 
in  Mulgrave,  N.  S.,  Canada,  but  he  doesn't 
give  the  date.  He  has  dark  brown  hair 
and  eyes,  is  5  feet  11  inches  tall  and  weighs 
150  pounds. 

Lee,  Decatur,  III.  Will  I  intercede  for 
you  with  Joan  Crawford  for  a  personally 
autographed  photograph?  But  who  am  I 
to  have  such  a  drag  with  the  irresistible 
Joan?  But  write  her  one  of  your  soul- 
stirring  letters  and  perhaps  you  may  get 
just  what  you  deserve.  Address  her  at 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios,  Culver 
City,  Cal.  Her  latest  release  is  "Our 
Blushing  Brides"  with  Anita  Page,  Doro- 
thy Sebastian,  Robert  Montgomery  and 
Raymond  Hackett.  She's  making  "Great 
Day"  now. 

Gertrude,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.  Your  first 
letter  to  me,  isn't  it?  Now  that  you  are  in 
the  spotlight,  come  again.  My  Welcome' 
sign  is  given  an  extra  high  polish  for  every 
newcomer  and  special  pains  given  to  all. 
Greta  Garbo  has  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
with  very  long  lashes  and  all  her  own, 
too.  She  was  born  in  1906  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden.  Real  n  ^ustafsson.  Write 

her  at  M-G-M  $\  ulver  City,  Cal. 

{Continued  on  page  126) 
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Costume 
Jewelry 

One  way  to  spend 
that  $3  you  save 

Costume  jewelry  is  merely  one 
suggestion  for  spending  that 
$3  you  save  by  using  Listerine 
Tooth  Paste  instead  of  tooth 
pastes  in  the  50c  class. 


Wc 


omen, 

sternest  judges  of  tooth  paste 

acclaim  this  modern  one  at  25c 


Listerine  Tooth  Paste  has  passed  the 
greatest  test  that  can  be  put  to  a  dentifrice. 

Tried  by  more  than  2,000,000  American 
women,  the  most  critical  buyers  in  the 
world  when  beauty  and  health  are  in- 
volved, it  has  won  their  enthusiastic  ac- 
ceptance. Old  favorites  at  a  high  price 
have  been  discarded  in  favor  of  the  new 
one  at  25c. 

In  order  to  win  such  approval,  Listerine 
Tooth  Paste  had  to  establish  gentleness 


The  makers  of  Listerine  Tooth  Paste 
recommend 

Pro-pby-lac-tic  Tooth  Brushes 


and  absolute  safety  in  actual  use.  It  did 
so — on  millions  of  teeth  of  varying  de- 
grees of  hardness — and  never  was  precious 
enamel  harmed. 

It  had  to  show  quick  and  thorough 
cleansing.  Not  merely  front  and  back  of 
the  teeth,  but  between  them.  It  had  to 
disclose  ability  to  remove  stains,  dis- 
coloration, and  unsightly  tartar,  quickly, 
certainly.  And  show  power  to  preserve 
the  lovely  natural  lustre  of  sound  beauti- 


I     TOOTH  PASTE 


ful  teeth.  Millions  now  comment  on  how 
ably  it  performs  these  tasks. 

The  fact  that  Listerine  Tooth  Paste 
sells  for  25c  the  large  tube,  effecting  an 
average  saving  of  $3  per  year  per  person 
over  tooth  pastes  in  the  50c  class,  is 
another  point  worth  remembering. 

Get  a  tube  of  Listerine  Tooth  Paste  to- 
day. Use  it  a  month.  Judge  it  by  results 
only.  Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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PUTTING  YOUR  BEST  FOOT  FORWARD — Continued  from,  page  63 


weight  roll  around  the  outer  arch  to  the 
toes  which  are  pointed  out  straight  ahead 
as  an  Indian's.  Do  this  every  night  and 
morning,  if  possible.  Even  though  your 
feet  are  quite  normal  this  is  good  exercise 
for  them. 

Then  try  a  stretching  exercise:  Up  on 
your  toes  as  far  as  you  can  go,  stretching 
the  whole  body  as  high  as  you  can.  Walk 
around  the  room  that  way.  Be  sure  that 
the  toes  point  in  a  bit.  This  is  a  splendid 
exercise  for  strengthening  the  arches,  and 
also  helps  to  slenderize  the  ankles.  _ 

Another  strengthening  exercise  is  walk- 
ing on  the  toes  and  touching  the  heels  to 
the  floor  at  each  step,  a  lifting,  springing 
kind  of  walk.  It  is  said  that  people  of  all 
ages  may  be  taught  to  step  out  freely,  com- 
fortably, with  renewed  youth  and  vigor 
just  by  teaching  them  to  walk  on  the  outer 
arch  and  to  do  the  tip-toe  toe-and-heel  ex- 
ercise to  strengthen  the  inner  arch. 

'Toe-sitting'  is  a  simple  but  effective 
exercise  for  keeping  the  hips,  thighs  and 
ankles  slim.  Stand  erect,  then  squat  to 
toe-sitting  position  keeping  back  straight. 
Do  this  ten  times  to  begin  with,  gradually 
increasing  to  twenty. 

Guard  against  fallen  arches.  They  make 
the  foot  shapeless ;  the  toes  point  out,  and 
while  there  may  not  be  any  pain,  there  is 
the  constant  sense  of  effort  and  chronic 
weariness.  Prolonged  standing  when  one  is 
tired  will  cause  fallen  arches  by  stretching 
the  tendons  that  hold  up  the  inner  arch. 
All  people  who  give  their  feet  prolonged 
strain  and  those  who  take  violent  exercise 
once  or  twice  a  week  and  are  sedentary  the 
rest  of  the  week — those  people  who  give 
their  feet  prolonged  or  sudden  strain — must 
guard  against  arch  trouble. 

Have  you  noticed  how  many  people  there 
are  who  walk  freely  and  beautifully,  as  if 
they  really  enjoyed  it?  Some  there  are 
who  swing  easily  and  gracefully  along, 
toes  straight  ahead,  heads  high,  and  with 
springtime  in  their  step.  Women  wise  in 
the  ways  of  beauty  know  that  there  is  no 
better  exercise  than  walking.  It's  the  one 
form  of  exercise  that  can  be  indulged  in 
every  day  from  January  to  December.  But 
no  woman  can  walk  comfortably,  with 
grace  and  ease  of  mind,  unless  she  wears 
shoes  that  are  large  enough  to  allow  the 
foot  to  function  in  a  free  and  normal  man- 
ner. 

When  short  skirts  were  in  vogue  shoes 
were  popularly  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
important  parts  of  the  costume  because  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous.  Manufacturers 
vied  with  one  another  in  producing  charm- 
ingly designed  shoes,  chic,  distinctive,  in 
the  most  attractive  colors.  Skirts  'are 
longer  now  but,  oddly  enough,  feet  are 
more  conspicuous  than  ever !  Never  have 
shoes  been  so  diverting,  so  cleverly  de- 
signed to  complement  the  flowing  lines  of 
the  newer,  more  feminine  frocks.  Never 
have  they  been  so  intriguing  in  colors  and 
materials.  There  are  shoes  of  snake-skin, 
lizard-skin,  scores  of  other  materials ;  there 
are  shoes  for  morning,  afternoon,  for  the 
beach  and  for  dancing.  Sports  shoes  are 
important  and  of  great  variety  in  style  and 
materials. 

A  shapely,  neatly  shod  foot  is  a  great 
help  in  the  general  ensemble  of  beauty. 
Nothing  contributes  more  to  a  woman's 
appearance  than  her  shoes.  Nothing  sub- 
tracts so  much  from  her  comfort  and  con- 
sequently  her  beauty,  as  shoes  that  are  ill- 
fitting. 

It  was  in  the  mad  days  of  the  Empire  in 
France  that  vanity  was  at  its  height-  and 
probably  at  that  time  the  ladies  of  the  court 
began  the  sorry  business  of  wearing  shoes 
that  were  too  small  for  their  feet — a  fash- 


ion that  prevailed  for  many  long  years.  In 
those  days,  ladies  were  carried  about  the 
streets  of  Paris  in  sedan  chair's.  Now-a- 
days,  ladies  go  in  for  sports  and  for  bus- 
iness careers  and  have  to  furnish  their 
own  foot  power.  It  is  no  longer  the  vogue, 
thank  goodness,  to  pinch  a  number  six 
foot  into  a  number  three  shoe,  or  to  go 


Sandals  by  Deauville 


Lila  Lee  does  an  exercise  to 
lift  the  long  arch  and  place  feet 
in  correct  position;  toes  point- 
ing straight  ahead,  feet  apart, 
ankles  straight. 

stumbling  about  all  day  in  shoes  with 
French  heels  and  pointed  toes.  Since 
women  have  become  more  active  in  their 
pleasures  and  vocations,  sensible  footwear 
has  become  fashionable. 

The  World  War  changed  many  things 
and  it  did  much  toward  bringing  about 
this  change  of  heart  and  mind.  Feet  that 
never  before  had  been  used  vigorously 
sent  up  distress  signals  when  their  owners 
walked  around  on  them  eight  or  ten  hours 
a  day.  Women  who  had  turned  a  cold  eye 
on  anything  but  a  narrow  shoe  found  they 
could  not  endure  the  discomfort  of  tight 
footwear.  Moreover,  they  found  it  was 
not  their  work  but  their  discomfort  that 
was  causing  facial  distortion  and  grey 
hairs.  So  they  adopted  sensible,  well-fitting 
shoes  and  most  of  them  have  stuck  to  it. 
Sensible  footwear  has  become  the  vogue 
among  women  of  good  taste  because  they 
know  that  beauty  must  be  fundamentally 
true.  And  there's  nothing  true  about  heels 
that  are  too  high,  toes  that  are  too  narrow, 
lines  that  do  not  conform  to  the  shape  of 
the  foot. 

Faulty  shoes  cause  faulty  posture  and 
this  leads  to  trouble.  Nature^has  a  way  of 


retaliating  when  she  is  abused.  If  you 
squeeze  your  foot,  she  will  make  them  big- 
ger by  enlarging  the  joints.  Shoes  that 
are  tight,  stiff  or  too  short  limit  the  action 
of  the  muscles,  especially  the  muscles  of 
the  toes,  and  cause  them  to  lose  their  elas- 
ticity and  tone. 

How  can  you  tell  whether  your  shoes  are 
the  right  shape  or  not?  First  of  all,  by 
considering  what  the  shape  of  the  foot 
should  be.  Stand  with  your  bare  heels  to- 
gether. If  the  feet  do  not  come  together 
along  their  whole  length  they  have  been 
turned  from  their  true  direction  by  badly 
designed  shoes.  If  you  wear  shoes  of  proper 
design  you  can  bring  your  bare  feet  to- 
gether and  have  the  inner  edges  in  con- 
tact clear  to  the  ends  of  your  toes.  Cer- 
tain makes  of  shoes  meet  these  require- 
ments. Others  do  not. 

Shoes  should  not  be  too  thin-soled  or 
too  flexible.  If  we  could  walk  as  Indians 
did,  on  soft,  springy  earth,  shod  in  soft- 
soled  moccasins,  we  would  have  no  arch 
trouble.  But  we  are  not  Indians !  We  live 
active  lives.  We  walk  on  hard  pavements 
and  our  feet  should  be  cushioned  against 
the  shock  of  each  step.  Rubber  heels  are 
one  form  of  shock  absorber  and  many 
find  in  them  a  complete  and  permanent  pro- 
tection. Shoes  should  have  fairly  heavy 
soles  and  they  should  be  long  enough  and 
wide  enough  for  the  toes  to  lie  straight 
and  slightly  separated.  The  perfect  shoe 
fits  snugly  around  the  heel  and  over  the 
instep  and  is  roomy  over  the  toes. 

When  buying  shoes,  take  plenty  of  time. 
Try  on  both  shoes  of  a  pair.  Stand  first 
on  one  foot,  then  on  the  other.  Shoes  may 
seem  to  be  comfortable  when  you  stand 
with  the  weight  distributed  upon  both  feet, 
but  when  you  throw  all  the  weight  upon 
one  foot  the  shoe  may  feel  quite  differ- 
ently. Have  your  feet  measured  for  shoes 
when  you  are  standing,  not  seated  with 
your  feet  on  a  rest.  Do  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  when  carrying  the  body's  weight 
the  feet  are  longer  than  when  they  are  re- 
laxed. If  your  feet  are  to  function  nor- 
mally they  must  have  room.  But  there  is 
as  much  danger  in  a  shoe  that  is  too  loose 
as  in  one  that  is  too  tight.  See  to  it, 
therefore,  that  your  shoes  and  your  stock- 
ings are  neither  too  large  nor  too  small. 

If  possible,  have  several  pairs  of  shoes 
as  nearly  the  same  'last'  as  possible  and 
change  them  often.  The  shoes  will  last 
longer  and  the  feet  will  fare  better.  Stock- 
ings, likewise,  should  be  changed  daily 
and  washed  after  each  wearing  with  bland 
soap  or  soap  flakes  and,  luke  warm  water. 
Buy  hose  of  a  reputable  make  and  see  that 
it  is  well-fitting ;  not  only  over  the  limbs 
but  over  the  toes  and  heels.  If  the  stock- 
ings are  too  loose  they  wrinkle  up  and 
cause  undue  pressure,  thus  bruising  the 
delicate  nerves  and  arteries  underneath. 
The  hose  should  match  the  shoes  or  some 
note  of  the  ensemble.  One  manufacturer 
goes  so  far  as  to  match  stockings  to  com- 
plexions. The  new  dull-weave  hose  is  pop- 
ular for  many  reasons.  Two  in  particular. 
It  looks  twice  as  sheer  as  it  really  is  and 
is  actually  slenderizing  in  appearance. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
high  heels.  Some  women  say  they  must 
wear  high  heels  in  order  to  be  comfortable. 
Others  say  they  must  wear  them  to  give 
added  height. 

There's  a  time  and  a  place  for  every- 
thing, and  this  applies  to  high-heeled 
shoes.  Wear  them,  if  you  must,  for  your 
hours  of  leisure,  but  don't  wear  them  for 
walking,  and  don't  wear  them  all  the  time 
and  for  all  occasions.  High  heels  throw 
the  weight  forward  upon  the  front  por- 
(Continited  on  page  113) 
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A.  Perfume ... 

taugkt  me  tke  secret  of  Youth  .  .  . 


says 


Lila  Lee 


OUTH-wkat  is  it?  An 


Y 

agei  .  .  .  a  number  ol  years 
No  —  I  tkougkt  that  once  .  .  . 
before  I  knew .  .  .  about  S even- 
teen.  iSeventeen  —  You  ve  seen 
it?  Worn  it?  Ok,  you  must! 
A.  glorious  fragrance,  like  noth- 
ing else  .  .  .  except  perkaps  .  .  . 
tkose  rose -colored  dreams, 
tkose  gossamer  fancies  .  .  .  one 
kas  at  /Seventeen!  It  took 
Seventeen  to  teach,  me  that 
Youth'  s  a  mood  ...  to  he  re- 
captured .  .  .  triumphantly 
worn  .  .  .  forever,  if  Hike! 


Eigkt  Toiletries  Lear 
tke  fragrance  of 
Seventeen 

Tke  Pe rfu me  •  •  •  in  a 
French-cut  flacon,  so  smart 
•  .  .  A  Compact  (single  or 
aou  lie)  which  may  he 
changed  into  a  loose-powder 
compact.  A  Face  Powder 
in  subtle  youthful  shades,  A 
Dusting  Powder  .  .  .  that 
makes  your  hath  luxurious. 
A  Talcum*  A  Toilet  Ti^ater 
.  •  .  so  refreshing.  Two 
ntines  .  .  •  solid  or 
liquid.  A.  Sachet  .  .  .  the 
correct  way  to  scent  one's 
clothing  and  lingerie. 

Pictured  at  the  left  are 
Seventeen  Perfume,  Seven- 
teen Sachet,  and  Seventeen 
Face  Powder. 
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actly  like  a  sailor's  reefer,  made  double- 
breasted  and  trimmed  only  with  six  splen- 
did buttons,  three  on  each  side.  This  should 
be  created  only  in  black,  blue,  or  oxford 
gray,  with  self-colored  or  contrasting 
dresses.  The  third,  and  most  sophisticated 
and  delightful  coat  of  all,  is  a  la  Russc. 
It  is  long,  flared  at  the  bottom,  fitted  at 
the  waist,  with  a  high  Russian  collar  of 
fur,  almost  like  a  horse  collar. 

And  here  is  where  we  need  caution  and 
discrimination !  For  with  this  superb 
coat,  only  a  dress  of  Lyons  or  some  similar 
velvet  can  be  worn.  This  must  be  of 
harmonious  color,  cut  in  princess  style, 
long-skirted,  even-hemmed.  Neither  black 
chiffon  nor  black  satin  is  permitted  with 
such  a  coat,  or  with  anything,  in  fact. 
For  nothing  soft,  slinky,  or  vampish  is 
allowed  this  season.  Everything  must  be 
crisp — even  to  velvets.  Which,  of  course, 
eliminates  panne  velvet  entirely. 

There  is  still  a  fourth  style  of  coat  for 
those  who  think  it  wise  to  invest  a  deal 
of  money.  That  is  the  short  ermine  coat. 
An  exceptional  amount  of  ermine  will  be 
worn  for  the  street,  as  well  as  for  evening, 
this  year.  But  only  the  ermine  turned 
yellow  will  be  used  for  the  day  time.  This 
will  be  dyed  a  lovely  golden  brown. 

With  such  a  coat,  it  will  be  de  rigeur 
to  wear  underneath  a  two-piece  suit  of 
balbriggan  velveteen,  with  a  hip  length 
coat  and  circular  skirt.  This  is  the  new 
crisp  velveteen,  introduced  by  Chanel.  It 
does  not  crush,  is  made  of  wool  and  silk, 
and  is  so  durable  you  can  wash  it.  That 
sounds  almost  unbelievable  but  I  can  assure 
you  it  is  true. 

Now  as  to  hats.  With  all  your  en- 
sembles, you  must  have  turbans  or  tarns 
made  to  match.  The  turbans  must  be 
wound  differently  for  each  personality. 
For  instance,  if  the  face  is  thin,  a  la 
Rosetti,  the  turban  should  be  draped  round 
and  round.  If,  however,  your  face  is 
plump,  the  turban  must  be  draped  to  form 
an  up-side-down  'V  over  your  forehead 
— which  helps  to  give  an  alluringly  thin 
outline  even  to  the  plumpest  of  counte- 
nances. 

And  here,  although  I  had  not  intended  to 
do  so  since  my  time  is  limited,  let  us 
touch  on  evening  dresses  again.  Just  for 
a  little.  For  the  new  styles  are  so  different 
that  using  anything  left  over  from  last 
year  will  date  you  immediately  as  hope- 
lessly out-moded. 

Three  styles  I  suggest  for  the  opening 
of  the  social  season.  First,  net  is  going 
to  be  everything.  Not  the  old  net  which 
caught  on  every  chair  and  table,  and  faded 
away  at  the  first  hint  of  dampness.  But 
starched  net  which  dampness  does  not 
spoil,  nor  does  this  sort  snare  on  anything. 
This  type  of  bobbinette  or  tulle  mesh  is 
extremely  smart,  but  a  second  and  smarter 
material  is  crystal  lace. 

The  edge  of  this  is  beautifully  pointed 
like  old-fashioned  rick-rack.  The  mesh  is 
a  sort  of  net  with  crystals  appliqued  on  it. 
But  it  is  so  light,  so  beautiful  that  it 
approximates  our  childhood  dream  of  a 
circus  rider's  skirt.  All  these  net  dresses 
follow  princess  lines  with  a  break  at  the 
waist.  Many  of  them  have  little  bolero 
jackets  which  are  absolutely  fascinating. 

And  here,  of  course,  we  must  not  forget 
the  velvet  evening  dress.  This  follows  the 
princess  line,  has  a  square  neck  edged  with 
real  lace,  and  a  long,  flowing,  flared  skirt. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  detail 
of  a  woman's  wardrobe  is  her  dinner  dress. 
When  we  are  not  going  on  to  the  opera  or 
a  formal  dance,  and  wish  to  have  a  quiet, 
intimate  dinner  at  the  St.  Regis  or  the 


Scaioni,  Paris 


Claire  Luce  in  a  charming  Lu- 
cien  Lelong  evening  gown  of 
light  pink  tulle.  Miss  Luce 
wears  aquamarine  blue  satin 
slippers  with  diamond  buckles; 
all  her  jewels  are  from  Mau- 
boussin,  Paris, 

Ritz,  a  metal  brocade  gown  is  the  thing. 
It  is  striking,  does  not  muss,  and  it  lasts. 
These  dresses  have  no  sleeves,  the  skirts 
are  flared,  and  with  them  is  worn  a  little 
jacket.  Topped  off  by  a  metal  turban,  this 
type  of  dinner  dress  is  tremendously 
effective. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  de- 


Gloria  Swanson  has  the  de- 
served reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  screen's  best-dressed 
women.  It  is  rumored  that 
Gloria  may  desert  pictures  for 
a  time  to  appear  in  a  stage  play. 


velopments  of  the  season  are  gloves.  With 
black  evening  gowns,  most  of  the  Parisian 
designers  are  showing  pink  kid  gloves. 
But  S  usanne  Talbot  has  introduced  pink 
velvet  gloves  and  they  are  the  most  en- 
ticing accessories  I  have  seen  this  year. 

With  the  long  velvet  evening  dress,  there 
is  a  new  kind  of  hat  to  be  worn.  It  is 
called  differently  the  bandeau  hat,  the  halo 
hat  or  the  toreador  hat.  It  is  made  of 
black  velvet,  low  at  one  side  and  worn 
pushed  off  the  face  almost  as  far  back  as 
a  cardinal's  cap.  It  has  to  be  pinned  on 
to  the  hair  with  real  hat  pins  and  it  makes 
it  consequently  necessary  for  one  to  have 
the  hair  beautifully  coiffed. 

This  fall  season  is  a  real  jewelry  season. 
Bracelets  will  be  worn  from  wrist  to 
elbow.  Earrings  are  returning  to  style. 
They  must  be  of  hand-beaten  silver  or  red 
gold.  The  old-fashioned  turquoise  stone 
is  greatly  in  demand,  for  all  purposes,  and 
rubies  are  considered  the  piece  de  resistance 
this  bejewelled  year. 

Speaking  of  jewels  reminds  me  of  the 
new  bejewelled  evening  coats.  And  every- 
body should  have  one  of  these  charming 
little  bodices.  All  evening  coats  are  going 
to  be  long  with  the  exception  of  these  chic 
little  affairs.  They  are  tight  fitting,  come 
only  to  the  waist,  and  are  made  of  very 
rich  brocade  or  jewelled  velvet  as  ex- 
travagantly decorated  as  a  courtier's 
costume. 

Perhaps  it  will  interest  you  at  this  time 
— when  despite  the  return  of  curves,  women 
must  have  a  beautiful  thin  waistline  and 
lovely  slim  hips — to  learn  of  several  ways 
I  have  worked  out  to  enable  my  clients 
help  reduce  their  weight. 

When  I  find  them  putting  on  weight 
around  the  waist  and  hips,  I  suggest  they 
buy  a  pair  of  flannel  shorts  and  place  over 
these  a  loose  rubber  corset.  It  never 
must  be  worn  tightly.  After  wearing  this 
for  an  hour  each  day  for  ten  days,  they 
notice  a  great  reduction  in  the  measure- 
ment of  both  hips  and  waist.  Another  ex- 
cellent way  to  reduce  the  hips  is  to  ride 
horseback  in  these  shorts  and  corsets.  The 
result  is  marvelous. 

If,  however,  you  are  too  plump  all  over, 
and  need  a  thorough  reduction,  I  have  an- 
other plan  which  works  exceptionally  well. 
For  four  days  a  week,  eat  what  you  want, 
not  going  in  too  strongly  for  potatoes  and 
pastries,  but  for  the  other  three  days  drink 
black  coffee  when  getting  up,  and  then  take 
buttermilk  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Plenty  of  buttermilk.  Never  allow  your- 
self to  get  that  empty  feeling.  Drink 
whenever  you  feel  the  need  of  something  in 
your  stomach.  Keep  your  stomach  full. 
And  you  will  have  no  ill  effects. 

If  you  do  not  care  for  buttermilk,  an- 
other excellent  way  of  losing  this  'too,  too 
solid  flesh',  is  to  eat  only  one  vegetable  at 
a  time.  Take  orange  juice,  coffee  and 
brown  toast  for  breakfast.  An  omelet  arid 
salad  for  lunch.  And  at  dinner  eat  a  chop 
or  small  serving  of  chicken  or  lamb,  and 
all  you  want  of  one  vegetable.  Cauli- 
flower, asparagus,  beans  or  peas.  Of 
course,  no  potatoes. 

I  have  seen  splendid  results  from  this 
diet,  which  is  not  too  stringent.  It  is 
perhaps  the  best  of  all  to  fit  you  to  wear 
the  new  graceful  styles  which,  in  every 
way,  enhance  the  charms  of  a  real  beauty, 
and  give  to  the  plain  woman  that  illusion 
which,  if  carefully  cherished,  tends  in  the 
end  to  create  a  lasting  reputation  for  real 
loveliness  which  serves  just  as  well  as 
true  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
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'HAT  would  she  like  ? 
What  would  he  appreciate? 
Perplexing  problems  in- 
deed, especially  at  holiday 
time  .  .  .  yet  made  simple 
by  the  pride-inspiring 
leather  creations  of  Meek- 
er. Wonderful  new  designs 
of  beautiful  leathers,  color- 
toned,  and  smart,  durable 
billfolds,  key  cases,  cigar- 
ette cases  and  lighters  for 
men  now  await  the  dis- 
criminating buyer  at  Meek- 
er dealers  in  your  city  or 
town. 

There  is  something  more 
than  just  quality  and  smart- 
ness of  design  in  Meeker- 
Made  fine  leather  products  ...  a  definite 
individuality  easily  recognized.  In  Meek- 
er handbags  and  underarms  this  individu- 
ality has  come  to  be  known  as  "Purse  Per- 
sonality". That's  why  Meeker  products  are 
quickly  accepted  as  Gifts  to  Inspire  Pride. 

The  new  winter  designs  in  gifts  both  for 
men  and  women  are  now  on  display  at 
your  jeweler's,  at  better  department  and 
drug  stores  and  at  the  leather  gift  shop. 


EEKED 
MADE1Y 


THE    MEEKER    COMPANY,    INC.,   JOPLIN,  MO 


Largest  Manufacturer  of  Steerhide  Products 
in  the  United  States 
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THE  LUCKIEST  BOY  IN  HOLLYWOOD — Continued  from  page  51 


wise  she  just  wouldn't  'click.'  Lew  has 
a  small  organ  in  his  apartment  which  he 
plays  when  he  isn't  working  and  his 
highest  ambition — next  to  flying — is  to 
have  a  home  large  enough  to  contain  a 
pipe  organ ! 

And  another  tip.  Start  right  in  on 
Ravel  or  Debussy — and  omit  the  jazz. 
Lew  doesn't  like  jazz  any  more.  That 
is,  unless  it's  especially  good.  "Like 
Paul  Whiteman  or  George  Gershwin,  but 
that's  real  music."  And  never,  never 
make  a  mistake,  either,  because  that's 
something  Lew  always  listens  for  and  if 
he  hears  one — well,  you'd  just  have  to 
get  another  yen,  that's  all ! 

Perhaps  Constance  Bennett  is  our  most 
bitter  rival.  But  that's  because  she  knows 
so  much  about  music.  "She's  an  interest- 
ing person,"  Lew  admits,  "and  knows  so 
many  things  about  art  and  music.  But 
then  she's  been  every  place!"  (Lew  played 
with  her  in  "Common  Clay.") 

Such  competition  !    Such  luck  ! 

Lew  admits  he  has  been  lucky.  "I  got 
some  good  breaks,"  he  will  tell  you. 
"You  can't  explain  it  any  other  way.  I 
happened  to  come  along  at  the  right  mo- 
ment and  wore  the  right  clothes  or  the 
right  expression  and  when  fate  pointed 
her  finger  there  I  was,  in  the  way." 

Lew  had  a  six  month's  contract  with 
Pathe  at  first  and  did  extra  work  and 
bits,  and  then  was  let  out  because  he 
wasn't  any  good !  Then  M.G.M.  needed 
someone  for  the  part  of  the  boy  in  "The 
Kiss"  with  Garbo.  It  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Equity  strike  and  there  were  no 
available  juveniles  any  place.  Someone 
saw  Lew's  test  and  he  got  the  part.  "But 
it  was  just  a  break,"  said  Lew. 

You  can  see  Lew  is  charmingly  mod- 
est as  well  as  handsome. 


That  must  have  been  a  thrill,  working 
with  Garbo,  we  hint. 

"Oh,  Garbo !"  Lew  was  enthusiastic. 
"Of  course,  I  didn't  know  her  very  well. 
She's  older  than  I  am.  Perhaps  not  in 
years  but  in  experience  and  feeling. 
She's  marvelous.  But  I  think  she'd  drive 
a  man  mad.  She's  really  mysterious.  To 
me  she  was  just  the  same  as  she  appeared 
on  the  screen  and  she  looked  the  same, 
too.  Oh,  I  think  it  is  true  that  she  cares 
nothing  for  clothes — but  what  of  that ! 
Sometimes  when  she  was  in  certain 
moods  she  would  sit  with  her  chin  on 
her  hand  and  look  off  into  the  distance 
for  minutes,  for  hours,  almost.  And  I 
never  knew  what  she  was  thinking  about. 
At  first  I  worried  and  wondered  if  it 
was  because  she  thought  I  was  ruining 
the  picture.  But  it  was  different  after 
I  had  worked  with  her  for  a  few  weeks. 
Then  she  would  talk  with  me  and  kid 
me  and  I  never  noticed  when  she  got  into 
one  of  her  distant  moods. 

"She  and  Constance  Bennett  have  some- 
thing in  common,  I  think.  In  that  they 
both  seem  cold,  contained,  reserved,  yet 
have  a  wealth  of  feeling.  You  know  that 
they  have  depths  of  power,  of  emotion, 
that  they  do  not  show." 

"Now  I  am  about  to  do  a  picture  with 
Lupe  Velez,  who  is  certainly  a  different 
type.  It  seems  to  me  she  is  just  the 
opposite  of  the  other  two." 

Lucky,  lucky  Lew  to  work  with  so 
many  sirens  ! 

But  his  last  picture  contained  nary  a 
siren.  In  fact,  it  was  Lew's  show. 
Starred  in  "A  Handful  of  Clouds." 

"There's  a  picture  and  a  part!"  said 
Lew.  "I  was  a  baby-faced  bandit  and 
perhaps  I'd  be  sitting  at  a  table  and  see 
someone   I   didn't   like — or   perhaps  I'd 


been  paid  to  do  it — but  I'd  take  out  my 
gun,  nonchalantly,  smiling  all  the  time — 
and  go  bang!"  Lew  demonstrated  just 
how  he  did  this,  with  his  thumb  and 
forefinger.  You  could  see  he  enjoyed 
it.  He  is  only  twenty-two. 

"All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front"  is 
another  picture  Lew  enjoyed  doing  and 
critics  enjoyed  seeing.  A  picture  entirely 
without  women,  but  Lew,  you  see,  didn't 
mind  that ! 

What  a  lucky  Lew  this  Ayres  boy  has 
been.  Born  in  1908  in  Minnesota,  he'll  be 
twenty-two  next  December.  He  attended 
San  Diego  High  School  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona  in  due  time.  He  followed 
his  bent  for  music  and  learned  to  play 
the  guitar,  piano  and  banjo.  What  more 
natural  than  that  he  should  gravitate  to  a 
jazz  orchestra?  He  played  at  The  Planta- 
tion, The  Cocoanut  Grove,  and  the  famous 
Beverly  Wilshire  in  Los  Angeles ;  and 
even,  it  is  said,  sang  in  a  cafe  in  the 
colorful  border  town  of  Tia  Juana.  One 
afternoon  at  a  tea  dansant  at  the  Roose- 
velt Hotel,  he  wrangled  an  introduction 
to  a  manager  who  got  him  the  six 
months'  contract  with  Pathe. 

"That  was  great  experience,"  said  Lew. 
"I  needed  it.  But  I  would  never  have 
done  any  real  extra  work,  I  don't  believe. 
I  just  couldn't." 

But  there  will  never  be  any  extra  work 
now  for  Lew.  He  likes  drama,  he  says, 
and  isn't  ready  for  comedy  yet,  if  ever. 
He  admired  Valentino  as  the  ultimate  of 
manly  sex  appeal  and  wishes  to  follow  in 
the  cinematic  footsteps  of  Richard  Bar- 
thelmess. 

Certainly,  in  a  short  year  and  half  of 
talkies  he  has  made  progress.  Watch 
for  him  with  Lupe  Velez  in  "East  is 
West"  and  decide  if  it  is  all  luck  with 
Lew ! 


 f 

THANKSGIVING  DINNER  WITH  THE  GLEASONS — Continued  from  page  85 


melted  butter  to  hold  it  together.  Salt 
and  pepper  are  added  to  taste.  The  mix- 
ture is  placed  in  the  fowl  and  sewed 
securely  as  the  last  step  before  the  tur- 
key is  slid  into  the  oven.  When  it  comes 
out,  crisp,  brown  and  savory,  it  is  placed 
carefully  on  a  huge  platter  that  has  been 
in  the  family  for  generations. 

If  you  want  to  serve  mashed  potatoes 
that  have  the  delicate  fluffiness  of  whipped 
cream,  Mrs.  Gleason  suggests  that  you 
discard  your  potato  masher  after  a  very 
few  'mashes'  and  use  a  silver  fork.  Add 
plenty  of  milk  and  when  the  potatoes  are 
a  mound  of  white  fluff,  pile  in  a  baking 
dish  and  place  in  the  oven  to  brown. 

And  now,  having  completed  the  main 
part  of  this  meal — (don't  forget  the 
onions ;  Mrs.  Gleason  says  you  have  only 
to  boil  them  until  tender,  add  lots  of 
butter,  a  little  cream,  salt  and  pepper, 
and  they'll  be  perfect) — we'll  go  back  to 
the  beginning.  The  tomato  juice  cocktail 
is  made  of  canned  tomato  juice,  seasoned 
to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper  and  tobasco 
sauce.  It  is  served  ice  cold.  An  item  of 
interest  to  the  feminine  guests  of  the 
party  is  that  this  cocktail  is  both  appe- 
tizing and  non-fattening. 

The  caviar  and  egg  hors  d'oeuvres  are 
very  simple  to  make.  Boil  eggs  hard, 
cool,  and  chop  the  whites  fine.  Mash  the 
yolks  separately.  Arrange  a  portion  of 
caviar  in  the  center  of  the  biscuit.  Then 
add  a  row  of  the  yellow  of  the  egg.  Fin- 
ish off  with  the  white  at  the  outer  edge. 


Sprinkle  the  entire  biscuit  with  paprika. 

To  prepare  the  goose-liver  appetizer, 
boil  the  livers  and  mash  fine.  Mix  with 
salt  and  pepper,  Worcestershire  sauce 
and  mayonnaise  and  spread  on  the  crack- 
ers.   Place  a  bit  of  parsley  in  the  centers. 

To  serve  with  the  other  hors  d'oeuvres 
roll  cream  cheese  in  chopped  chipped 
beef  and  slice  through.  Sprinkle  the  cir- 
cles with  paprika  to  make  them  look 
more  attractive.  Chopped  onion,  celery 
and  paprika  may  be  mixed  in  the  cream 
cheese  before  it  is  used,  if  desired. 

To  prepare  the  cheese  dessert,  mix 
equal  parts  of  cream  cheese  and  whipped 
cream  together.  Serve  on  crackers  with 
currant  or  apple  jelly. 

Spiced  peaches  are  prepared  during  the 
fruit  season  and  are  served  with  fowl  on 
many  occasions  in  the  Gleason  home. 
Following  is  Mrs.  Gleason's  recipe,  also 
her  recipes  for  mince  and  pumpkin  pies 
without  which  no  Thanksgiving  dinner  is 
complete. 

SPICED  PEACHES 
Remove  skins  from  seven  pounds  of 
peaches.  Have  ready  a  syrup  of  five 
pounds  of  sugar,  one  pint  vinegar  and  one 
cup  water.  Add  two-thirds  cup  stick 
cinnamon  and  one-third  cup  cloves.  Add 
a  few  of  the  peaches  at  a  time,  with  one 
or  two  cloves  pressed  into  each.  Turn  the 
fruit  as  it  cooks  so  that  all  sides  will  be 
soft.  When  cooked,  place  peaches  in 
fruit  jar.  Reduce  the  syrup  and  fill  the 
jars,  sealing  them. 


MOCK  MINCE  PIE 
Seed  and  chop  one  cup  raisins.  Add 
four  crackers  rolled  fine,  one  cup  mo- 
lasses, one  and  one-half  cups  sr.gar,  one- 
half  cup  vinegar  from  a  sweet  pickle  jar 
or  one-half  cup  lemon  juice.  Add  one- 
half  cup  melted  butter,  two  eggs  beaten 
light,  salt  and  spice  to  flavor.  Mix  all 
well  together  and  bake  between  two 
crusts. 

PIE  CRUST 
To  three  cups  of  sifted  flour  add  level 
teaspoon  of  salt  and  one  teaspoon  of 
sugar.  Add  one  half  pound  of  butter,  cut- 
ting it  into  bits  and  quickly  covering  each 
with  flour.  Add  two-thirds  cup  ice  water 
here  and  there  over  the  flour,  being  care- 
ful not  to  pour  twice  in  the  same  place. 
When  the  mixture  is  moistened  suffi- 
ciently so  that  it  holds  together  turn  out 
on  rolling  board  and  roll  quickly.  Place 
on  ice  until  needed.  One  secret  of 
good  pie  crust  is  to  leave  the  dough 
on  ice  over  night,  if  possible.  Better 
success  is  had  with  butter  instead  of 
lard. 

CUSTARD  FOR  PUMPKIN  PIE 
Stew  or  steam  enough  pumpkin  to 
make  one  pint  when  mashed.  Put 
through  sieve.  While  warm  add  one 
tablespoon  butter.  Stir  in  two  eggs,  well 
beaten,  and  one-half  cup  of  sugar.  Add 
l/z  teaspoon  ground  ginger  and  Yi  pint 
milk.  Turn  into  pie-pan  lined  with  crust 
dough  and  bake  in  a  modern  oven  one 
hour. 
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THIRD   PRIZE    IN   MARLBORO   AMATEUR   COPY  CONTEST 


Mr.  Albert 
Millet 

of 

NEW  YORK 
won 

3r.?  Prize 

with  this 
advertisement 


'For  other  prize  win- 
ners watch  magazines 
and  newspapers.) 


"Why  does 

that  man  make  such  funny  faces,  Mamma?" 

"He  isn't  making  faces,  Frankie.  He  is 
moistening  his  cigarette  to  keep  it  from 
sticking  to  his  lips." 

"But  why  does  he  cough,  Mammal  And  spit?" 

"Be  quiet  dear.  He  got  the  end  of  his 
cigarette  wet.  And  he  doesn't  like  to  chew 
tobacco." 

"Look  Mamma,  do  gentlemen  use  rouge?" 

"No,  Frankie,  that  red  spot  is  blood!  The 
poor  man  tore  his  lip  when  he  moved 
his  cigarette. It's  too  bad  somebody  doesn't 
tell  him  about  Marlboro's  Ivory  Tips!" 


....why  take  chances 
with  cheap  cigarettes? 
Enjoy  Marlboro — a 
cigarette  for  those 
who  can  afford  20c 
for  the  best. 


MARLBORO 

Plain  or  Ivory  Tipped:  No  Difference  in  Price 


STYLES  IN  SEX 

Continued  from  page  25 
tions  of  Bebe  and  Colleen  than  a  most 
glamourous  personality  turned  every  stand- 
ard cock-eyed. 

A  long,  rangy  girl  came  out  of  the  North. 
Very  shy,  more  than  a  little  frightened, 
and  not  at  all  beautiful  according  to  the 
then-standards,  this  young  woman  stepped 
off  a  boat  docked  in  New  York  harbor. 
She  was  supposed  to  be  a  big  find.  But 
when  the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  officials 
got  her  out  to  Hollywood,  they  began  to 
scratch  their  heads  and  caress  their  droop- 
ing jaws.  For  what  Mauritz  Stiller  con- 
sidered big  business  in  Sweden  looked 
like  a  big  bust  in  Hollywood. 

Of  course,  it's  Greta  Garbo  I  mean.  Her 
clothes  looked  funny.  Her  coiffure  w7as 
strange.  She  was  too  tall,  they  thought. 
But  she  developed  into  the  one  woman  in 
screen  history  She  embodied  forgotten 
dreams. 

Immediately  we  began  to  try  to  copy  her. 
We  let  our  bobs  grow  long.  We  wore 
high  heels  to  be  as  tall  as  we  could.  We 
began  to  wear  different  clothes.  We  read 
different  books.  We  endeavored  to  put 
the  spice  of  romance  into  our  every-day 
speech.  We  tried  to  do  everything  that 
we  humanly  could  so  that  the  man  of  our 
choice  could  see  in  us  some  tiny  vestige  of 
the  Great  Garbo. 

But  vainly.  For  the  great  Garbo,  alas, 
is  inimitable.  She  is  the  one  and  only — im- 
possible to  imitate  by  professional  and 
home  women  alike.  It  was  much  easier, 
therefore,  to  go  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance  and  be  flapper-wise,  like  Clara 
and  Alice.  A  pleated  skirt,  a  revealing 
sweater,  a  smart  hair-cut  and  a  smarter  air 
were  the  only  ingredients  necessary- 
After  a  while,  though,  even  that  began 
to  pall.  It  was  too  easy.  Too  obvious.  So 
when  Evelyn  Brent  began  her  series  of 
underworld  portraits  as  the  gunman's  moll, 
we  began  to  follow  that  sex  style. 

How  hard-boiled  we  thought  we  were. 
How  many  cigarettes  we  let  droop  from 
the  corner  of  our  mouths.  But  then  the  del- 
uge descended.  Husbands  and  lovers  rose 
in  revolt.  To  say  nothing  of  fathers.  It 
was  all  right  for  them  to  admire  movie 
heroines  a  little  rough  and  ready  on  the 
screen,  but  it  was  something  else  again 
when  wives  and  sweethearts  began  to  turn 
an  off-color  tinge  in  real  life. 

After  a  flood  of  tears  on  the  part  of 


Joe  Frisco  imitating  a  movie 
butler.  Beg  pardon,  Mr. 
Frisco,  but  even  a  movie  but- 
ler doesn't  buttle  with  a  cigar 
in  his  mouth! 


the  girls,  and  some  slight  profanity  on  the 
part  of  the  men,  we  promised  to  reform. 

It  wasn't  hard.  For  quite  conveniently, 
just  then,  those  dashing  little  kids,  Dorothy 
Lee  and  Lillian  Roth,  and  others  of  their 
kind,  began  to  set  an  entirely  new  sexy 
style.  This  became  the  era  of  the  song 
and  dance  girls.  And  we  all  went  down- 
town, bought  practice  rompers  and  began 
going  in  for  tap  dancing.  It  became  a 
real  vogue.  Nobody  was  anybody  unless 
she  had  a  half-dozen  lessons  in  tap.  Hips 
got  slimmer,  cheeks  got  pinker.  And  a 
good  lust}7  time  was  had  by  all.  Until  an- 
other boat,  this  time  the  lie  de  France, 
docked  in  New  York.  And  we  poor  be- 
nighted ones  of  the  western  world  learned 
that  it  was  all  wrong.  Quite,  quite  wrong. 
For  Miss  Constance  Bennett,  nee  Plant, 
the  silken  siren,  arrived  in  America,  to 
take  up  again  her  work  on  the  screen.  And 
with  her  came  a  whirlwind  of  exoticism. 

How  really  lovely  she  is !  What  a 
wealth  of  old-world  beauty  and  tradition 
she  brought  back  with  her.  The  style  in 
sex  veered  as  sharply  as  a  schooner  in  the 
wind.  The  Alice  and  Clara  school  became 
as  quaintly  old-fashioned  as  a  Model  T 
Ford.  And  even  Lillian  and  Dorothy,  with 
all  their  pretty  verve,  became  as  innocuous 
as  last  Sunday's  sherbert. 

We  were  glad  enough  to  follow  Con- 
stance's style,  so  far  as  we  could.  For  she 
is  the  veritable  grande  dame,  1930  model. 
She  combines  beauty,  intelligence,  good 
taste  and  art,  with  youth,  modernity,  vi- 
vacity. And  it  was  she  who  acted  as  a  pre- 
lude to  Kay  Francis,  who  is  the  present- 
day  exponent  of  the  last  word  in  sex 
style?. 

When  you  first  see  Kay,  you  think  she 
isn't  beautiful.  But  she  has  some  quality, 
difficult  to  describe,  but  more  important 
than  beauty.    The  nearest  I  can  come  to  it 


is  distinction,  character,  superb  sophisti- 
cation. 

Most  sophisticated  screen  women,  hither- 
to, have  been  a  little  hard.  Their  eyelids 
had  looked  too  long  upon  the  world  and 
consequently  became  a  little  'weary.'  But 
not  Kay.  When  you  observe  her,  you  im- 
mediately think  of  England — I  don't  know 
why.  You  think  of  emerald  green  terraces, 
with  stately  peacocks,  and  a  no  less  stately 
butler  bringing  out  an  old  Sheffield  plate 
tray  covered  with  a  Georgian  service  for 
tea  under  the  elms. 

Kay  Francis  embodies  what  almost  every 
man  hopes  for  in  his  mate.  She  combines 
sophistication,  amusement,  humor,  with  a 
background  of  character,  loyalty  and 
charm.  In  fact,  she  combines  the  best 
features  of  mistress  and  wife.  I  can  im- 
agine her  all  in  one  evening,  first  in 
beautiful  lounging  pajamas,  lying  in  her 
dressing  room  on  a  chinz-covered  divan, 
smoking  and  throwing  off  amusing  epi- 
grams to  her  husband — if  she  had  one — 
who  sits  in  a  chair  beside  her.  And  then 
an  hour  later,  I  can  just  as  well  imagine 
her,  gowned  in  simple  white  satin  of  a 
cut  so  subtle  it  makes  you  despair,  enter- 
taining the  Prince  of  Wales  at  a  perfect 
dinner,  followed  by  a  smart  little  dance. 

It  seems  to  me  an  indication  that  we 
Americans  have  extremely  good  taste  since 
we  have  crowned  Kay  Francis  the  woman 
of  the  moment.  She  is  not,  of  course,  as 
beautiful  as  Nancy  Carroll,  nor  as  witty  as 
Marion  Davies.  But  she  is  not  only  the 
last  word  in  modern  manners  and  modern 
sex  styles — she  has  even  won  honorable 
mention  from  that  most  critical  and  elusive 
of  men,  Ronald  Colman — who  has  never 
before  condescended  to  admire  a  mere 
screen  female.  Which,  of  course,  confers 
a  hallmark  on  femininity  very  comparable 
to  that  which  sterling  bestows  on  silver. 
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Eaton,  Bert  Wheeler  and  his  wife,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Woolsey,  Neil  Hamilton 
and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Ilka  Chase,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Warner  Baxter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tod 
Browning,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  Dwan, 
Skeet  Gallagher,  Rube  Goldberg,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  William  Green,  Inez  Court- 
ney, Bebe  Daniels  and  Ben  Lyon,  Henry 
Hobart  and  Olive  and  Alma  Tell,  Gertrude 
Olmstead,  George  Olsen  and  Ethel  Shutta, 
Louis  Serecky,  Harry  Tierney  and  his 
wife ;  Lina  Basquette,  Paul  Schofield,  Sam 
Shipman,  the  playwright ;  Racquel  Torres, 
Virginia  Valli,  and  a  score  of  others. 

John  Boles  was  there  with  his  nice  wife, 
and  we  heard  from  someone  present  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  Boles  appearing 
in  a  musical  version  of  "The  Sheik,"  which 
made  Rudy  Valentino  famous. 

Thelma  Todd,  looking  very  smart  in  a 
sports  suit  with  a  cloak,  was  there  with 
Harvey  Priester.  Bill  Haines  was  on 
hand,  kidding  everybody  as  usual,  and 
looking  very  handsome. 

Mervyn  LeRoy,  the  director,  who  is 
about  five  feet  tall,  declared  that  he  was 
going  to  be  Jack  Dempsey's  trainer,  and 
that  he,  Mervyn,  was  the  only  man  in  the 
world  that  Jack  was  afraid  of ! 

Which  we  knew  was  the  beginning  of 
some  kidding.  Whenever  there's  a  crowd, 
Mervyn  always  puts  up  some  job  on  Jack, 
and  Jack  was  apprehensive.  So  when 
somebody  called  out  that  a  man  wanted  to 
see  the  ex-champ  in  the  garden,  Jack 
grinned  and  said  "All  right,"  as  he  went 
out.  Sure  enough,  there  were  Buster  Col- 
lier and  Bill  Haines  ambushed,  waiting  to 
wrestle  with  him,  and  he  had  to  win  a 
match  with  both  of  them  before  he  could 
return,  but  it  took  him  just  about  a  minute 
to  finish  them.  . 

After  dinner,  there  were  several  games 
of  bridge  for  those  who  cared  to  play, 
and  we  found  William  Collier,  Sr.,  a  great 
addict,  as  is  also  Ruth  Chatterton. 

Our  party  split  to  go  home,  as  Bob  and 
Toots  were  to  go  with  one  crowd  and 
Patsy  and  I  accepted  the  offer  of  Thelma 
Todd  and  Harvey  Priester  to  go  in  Har- 
vey's big  open  Cadillac,  Harvey  driving 
his  usual  seventy  or  so  around  the  stiff 
curves  leading  to  Malibu. 

"Anyway,"  remarked  Patsy,  "if  I'm 
killed  and  go  to  Heaven,  those  angels 
can't  tell  me  a  thing  about  the  sensation 
of   flying!     I'm  getting   it  right  now!" 

"A  GARDEN  party !  Doesn't  that  sound 
lovely  and  Continental !"  exclaimed  Patsy, 
"and  especially  as  it  is  to  be  given  by 
Oscar  Straus !" 

The  weather  behaved  beautifully  that 
evening,  and  so  did  the  moon.  Not  Mr. 
Belasco  himself  ever  furnished  a  more 
charming  full  moon  than  that  which  cast 
its  rays  on  the  Straus  lawn  and  gardens  at 
the  rear  of  their  beautiful  Beverly  Hills 
home. 

"Mr.  Straus  really  should  play  The  Blue 
Danube  Waltzes  tonight,"  remarked  Patsy, 
as,  having  been  let  in  by  the  butler,  we 
went  upstairs  to  'rest  our  wraps.'  "But 
one  has  such  a  time  getting  him  to  play," 
she  went  on,  "he's  such  a  retiring  person." 

Mrs.  Straus  is  one  of  those  serenely 
beautiful  German  women  who  have  a  fac- 
ulty, with  their  radiant  kindness,  of  mak- 
ing you  feel  that  the  whole  world  is  all 
right. 

She  and  Mr.  Straus  greeted  us  in  their 
warm,  cordial  way,  and  we  found  places 
in  the  drawing  room,  where  already  we 
discovered  some  guests  had  arrived. 

Mrs.  Lubitsch,  lately  divorced  from 
Ernst  Lubitsch,  was  there.  She  had  come 
with  the  writer,  Hans  Kraly.    Also,  she 


was  wearing  a  big,  new  diamond  ring  on 
her  engagement  finger.  She  said  she  was 
happy,  but  she  wouldn't  tell  us  just  why! 

Paul  Kohner,  of  Universal  officialdom, 
brought  the  lovely  Lupita  Tovar.  Miss 
Tovar  told  us  how  she  had,  as  a  school 
girl  in  Mexico,  won  a  beauty  prize,  and 
said  she  was  much  surprised.  Maybe  she 
was,  but  we  aren't. 

Oscar  Straus,  who  wrote  "The  Chocolate 
Soldier,"  you  know,  as  I  said,  is  a  very 
modest  man.  He  hovers  about  his  guests, 
in  a  bashful  sort  of  way,  quite  as  if  he 
were  a  timid  guest,  instead  of  a  great 
musician,  and  he  bestows  kindly,  tentative 
little  attentions  on  people. 

The  garden  was  so  inviting  that  we 
didn't  stay  in  the  house  long.  It  was  so 
warm  that  we  found  it  delightful  out  there 
even  in  our  evening  dresses  with  no  wraps, 
and  we  walked  about,  looking  at  the  roses 
and  the  lily  ponds,  fragrantly  ghostly  in 
the  moonlight,  while  we  chatted. 

Out  there  we  found  the  two  Straus  sons, 
Irvin  and  Walter,  handsome  and  interest- 
ing looking  boys  both,  rather  reserved,  but 
gallant  and  with  just  a  touch  of  sophisti- 
cation despite  their  youth. 

"But  a  different  sophistication  than  that 
of  our  native  youth,"  remarked  Patsy. 
"It's  a  gentler  sort  of  sophistication.  It 
takes  itself  for  granted,  isn't  so  self- 
conscious." 

Irvin,  though  only  nineteen,  has  already 
written  a  successful  operetta  called  "Think 
of  Me,"  which  is  running  in  Vienna.  He 
is  a  vibrant  sort  of  person,  nervously  ac- 
tive. He  is  already  at  work  on  an  oper- 
etta here. 

"And  I  love  jazz,"  he  explained.  "In 
fact,"  he  went  on,  "I  have  written  a  so- 
nata, which  I  played  in  Paris,  and  which 


is  almost  entirely  jazz.  My  father  has  to 
keep  on  writing  in  his  old  vein.  The  pub- 
lic wouldn't  have  anything  else  from  him. 
But  do  you  know,  sometimes  I  think  he'd 
love  to  go  modern !" 

Walter,  the  other  son,  is  a  painter,  and 
finds  delight  in  California  brightness,  he 
says. 

Supper  was  served  on  tete-a-tete  tables 
on  the  lawn  and  veranda,  and  we  sat  with 
Mrs.  Lubitsch,  Hans  Kraly,  Lupita  Tovar 
and  Paul  Kohner. 

The  dishes  at  supper  were  largely  Euro- 
pean, and  Mrs.  Straus  proudly  explained 
to  us  that  she  had  made  all  the  strudels 
herself !  There  were  delicious  raisin  and 
apple  ones,  as  well  as  other  kinds. 

After  supper,  we  strolled  in  the  garden 
with  Paul  Kohner,  and  Paul,  who  used  to 
be  engaged  to  Mary  Philbin,  remarked 
dreamily,  feeling  the  spell  of  the  time  and 
place,  that  this  was  Mary's  birthday.  And 
he  wondered  if  she  would  think  he  would 
remember ! 

The  Straus  boys  joined  us,  and  we  said 
how  young  their  mother  looked.  Then 
Mrs.  Lubitsch's  two  school-boy  sons  came 
with  us,  and  they  told  us  how  their  mother 
was  often  mistaken  for  their  sister. 

Lupita  Tovar  surprised  us  by  letting  us 
in  oij  the  fact  that  she  is  part  Irish !  There 
was  dancing  on  the  tennis  court  to  the 
music  of  the  radio,  and  Lupita  did  the  fox 
trot  with  Paul  Kohner. 

We  went  then  with  Irvin  Straus  out 
into  the  music  room  in  the  garden,  and 
there  he  played  his  sonata  for  us — an  odd, 
fascinating  thing. 

Presently,  everybody  withdrew  into  the 
drawing  room,  and  there  we  listened  to 
some  charming  music  on  the  piano — but 
our  host  wouldn't  play! 


Five  members  of  the  Confederate  army  from  Alhambra,  Cat., 
engaged  to  make  a  faithful  representation  of  the  rebel  yell  in 
the  re-filming  of  D.  W.  Griffith's  "Birth  of  a  Nation"  with 
sound  and  music.  Left  to  right:  Leonidas  Beatty,  William 
Adams,  Charles  Fox,  Joseph  H.  Diehl  and  Theodore  Davis. 
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EX-FOLLIES  GIRL! 

Continued  from  page  66 

Before  she  had  completed  this  assign- 
ment, Al  Jolson,  in  a  search  for  the 
right  woman  to  play  opposite  him  in 
"Big  Boy,"  saw  some  of  her  scenes  in 
the  projection  room. 

"Get  me  her!"  shouted  Jolson,  and  a 
new  gate  to  opportunity  was  opened  to 
this  'lucky'  girl.  Jolson  had  interviewed 
more  than  fifty  actresses  without  finding 
one  with  the  requirements  he  had  in 
mind,  when  Miss  Dell  came,  as  he  de- 
clared, "as  an  answer  to  prayer." 

When  it  came  time  to  cast  the  James 
Oliver  Curwood  story,  "River's  End," 
there  was  not  much  debate  about  the 
feminine  lead.  Nearly  everyone  con- 
cerned with  the  production  agreed  that 
Claudia  Dell  should  play  it.  And  so 
came  her  third  big  part  within  three 
months  after  she  had  entered  a  picture 
studio  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 

Yes,  Claudia  was  lucky  when  she  came 
to  Hollywood.  But  no  one  who  has  seen 
her  work  before  the  camera,  or  heard 
her  voice  in  "Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs"  will 
agree  that  luck  is  the  answer  to  the  un- 
paralleled flight  of  Claudia  Dell  from 
obscurity  to  fame  in  motion  pictures. 


Madge  Evans  and  Jean  Shelby 
as  they  appear  in  a  Vitaphone 
two-reeler.  Madge  Evans  was 
a  child  actress  in  the  movies 
before  they  could  talk. 


One  of  the  outstanding  charms  of  this 
girl  now  makes  itself  known.  She  does 
not  take  herself  too  seriously.  She  likes 
her  work,  but  she  enjoys  other  things  as 
well  and  takes  time  out  frequently  to  en- 
joy them.  She  is  a  swimmer  of  real 
athletic  propensities  and  has  accumulated 
a  variety  of  medals  won  in  diving  and 
swimming  competitions.  But  she  is 
proudest  of  having  once  saved  a  life  by 
means  of  her  prowess  in  the  water. 

She  has  endeared  herself  to  her  asso- 
ciates at  the  studio  by  reason  of  her 
geniality  and  her  keen  sense  of  humor. 
But  chiefly  because  of  her  habit  of  punc- 
tuality. 

The  attractive  woman  companion  with 
whom  she  is  customarily  found,  and 
whom  many  people  mistake  for  an  elder 
sister,  is  her  mother.  She  describes  her 
mother,  when  talking  to  others  about 
her,  as  a  'knockout.'  And  she's  her 
mother's  daughter! 


Ill 


try  Kleenex 

for  Handkerchiefs 

It  is  softer,  more  hygienic. 
Ideal  for  colds,  hay  fever. 


YOU  know  what  Kleenex  Tissues  are  .  .  .  those 
soft,  dainty  tissues  that  smart  and  beautiful 
women  are  using  to  remove  cold  cream. 

But  did  you  know  that  Kleenex  is  rapidly  replac- 
ing handkerchiefs  among  progressive  people  ? 

Kleenex  is  so  much  more  sanitary.  You  use  it  just 
once,  then  discard  it.  Cold  germs  are  discarded  too, 
instead  of  being  carried  about  in  an  unsanitary  hand- 
kerchief, to  reinfect  the  user  and  infect  others. 

And  Kleenex  is  infinitely  more  comfortable.  Every 
tissue  that  touches  your  face  is  soft,  dry,  gentle  and 
absorbent. 

Kleenex  is  the  size  of  a  handkerchief.  It's  very 
soft.  Each  tissue  comes  from  the  box  immaculately 
clean  and  fresh. 

You  can  buy  Kleenex  in  a  large  or  small  size  pack- 
age at  any  drug,  dry  goods  or  department  store. 

The  coupon  below  will  bring  you  a  generous 
sample,  absolutely  free. 

Kleenex  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


OFFICE  WORKERS  find 
Kleenex  invaluable  for  hand- 
kerchiefs, for  applying  make- 
up, for  towels,  and  for  remov- 
ing creams  after  the  daytime 
cleansing  treatment  which  every 
complexion  should  have. 


MOTHERS  have  discovered 
that  Kleenex  ?nakes  perfect 
handkerchiefs  for  children. 
What  if  it's  lost?  .  .  .  the  cost 
is  not  worth  figuring.  And 
think — no  more  washing  of 
grimy  little  handkerchiefs. 


FOR  COLDS  AND  HAY 
FEVER.  Other  people  appreci- 
ate your  use  of  Kleenex  during 
colds  instead  of  the  germ-filled 
handkerchief,  which  is  a  men- 
ace to  those  about  you. 


Kleenex  comes  in  white,  and  in 
three  lovely  tints.  Colors  are  guar- 
anteed safe  and  pure. 


FREE  TRIAL  PACKAGE 

KLEENEX  COMPANY,  Lake-Michigan  Bldg., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
Please  send  me  a  trial  supply  of  Kleenex  free 
of  charge. 

Name  

Street  -  

SL-ll 

City  State  
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SCREENLAND 


WHICH  IS  THE  REAL  GARBO?— Continued  from  page  19 


latter  kind  of  beauty  is  rare,  and  it  is 
also  great.  It  is  usually  possessed  by 
women  who  are  governed  by  moods ; 
moods  that  are  painful  and  sink  them  in 
themselves  so  that  they  are  lost  to  the 
world,  moods  that  are  active  and  full  of 
fire  that  transform  them  from  head  to 
foot. 

Often  the  painful  mood  not  only  with- 
draws them  into  themselves,  but  seems 
to  have  a  physical  effect,  as  of  draining 
the  blood  away  from  the  surface,  and 
leaving  a  look  of  plainness.  This  un- 
doubtedly accounts  for  the  fact  that  at 
times  Greta  Garbo  seems  plain.  If  she 
is  also  careless  of  appearances,  it  is  be- 
cause such  natures  are  gripped  from 
within  by  such  strong  feelings  as  to 
make  the  outer  world  uninteresting  and 
even  unnecessary. 

It  is  hard  for  Americans  to  believe 
that  anyone  who  has  the  chance  for  it 
will  actually  shun  publicity,  interviews, 
making  speeches  and  otherwise  'selling' 
herself  all  over  the  lot.  Yet  such  na- 
tures exist.  There  are  some  people  who 
actually  put  their  work  above  their  per- 
sonalities, and  who  don't  give  a  tinker's 
damn  how  they  appear  outside  their 
work.  There  are  actually  those,  too,  who 
feel  that  they  are  cheapening  themselves 
if  they  allow  themselves  to  be  mobbed. 
Miss  Whitaker  seems  to  think  that  Greta 
Garbo  shrinks  from  interviews,  parties 
and  the  like  because  of  fear.  And  yet 
this  is  the  same  Greta  Garbo  who  faces 
the  eye  of  the  camera  and  the  ear  of. the 
microphone — something  admittedly  that 
takes  great  courage,  indeed,  especially  if 


the  person  so  exposed  has  enough  imag- 
ination to  see  the  great  audience  of  mil- 
lions upon  millions  who  are  going  to 
study  her  every  expression  and  listen  to 
every  intonation  of  her  voice.  It  was  no 
mean  feat  for  Miss  Garbo,  who  not  only 
was  unable  to  talk  English,  but  also  un- 
able to  talk  American,  to  sling  the  con- 
vincing slang  in  "Anna  Christie."  That 
was  courage  of  the  highest  order. 

If  that  doesn't  seem  perfectly  clear  let 
us  take  the  case  of  another  person  who 
shuns  personal  publicity,  who  dislikes 
interviews,  and  who  gives  the  camera- 
men an  inch  when  they  shout  for  an  ell ; 
a  person,  we  will  all  agree,  who  has  con- 
sistently shown  courage  and  fearlessness 
of  a  heroic  size.  I  refer  to  one,  Colonel 
Lindbergh,  who,  so  it  happens,  also  has 
Scandinavian  blood  in  his  veins. 

No,  the  real  point  of  the  matter  is 
that  Greta  Garbo  is  a  deep  one  and 
therefore,  a  lone  one.  It  is  a  depth  of 
feeling;  and  when  this  depth  of  feeling 
is  brought  to  bear,  like  some  tremendous 
searchlight,  on  the  part  she  is  to  por- 
tray, she  becomes  luminous  with  it,  as  it 
were ;  and  we  see  before  us  something 
which  we  cannot  analyze,  but  which  we 
feel  as  enchantment  and  meaningful 
beauty. 

I  have  studied  many  stills  of  Greta 
Garbo,  and  no  two  of  them  are  alike. 
Every  Garbo  is  a  different  Garbo,  as  if 
this  inner  power  used  her  body  as  a 
sculptor  models  his  clay,  producing  a 
new  and  different  effect.  That  means 
that  in  appearance  she  can  run  the  ga- 
mut from  extreme  plainness  to  extreme 


loveliness,  according  to  her  feelings. 
Thus,  true  enough,  in  private  life,  a 
mood  of  depression,  a  feeling  of  futility 
might  show  very  clearly  in  her  face,  her 
walk,  her  gestures ;  and  since  such  moods 
make  one  careless  of  the  world,  might 
show  also  in  her  careless  clothes. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  at  least  a  few  people — people  who 
drew  from  her  moments  of  exaltation  or 
even  love — have  seen  the  Greta  Garbo 
off-stage  that  the  rest  of  us  have  seen 
on  the  screen. 

The  idea  that  beauty  is  skin-deep  is 
nonsense.  While  we  must  admit  that 
there  is  plenty  of  the  skin-deep  beauty,  a 
greater  type  of  beauty  may  almost  out- 
wear ana  outlast  the  body.  We  occa- 
sionally meet  old  women,  where  each 
feature  has  been  marred  by  age,  and  yet 
have  felt  in  the  presence  of  beauty :  a 
radiance  from  within.  If  this  is  true  of 
the  old,  of  course  it  is  eyen  more  true 
of  the  young.  That  great  portrayer  of 
lovely  women,  the  English  novelist 
Hardy,  has  this  to  say  of  one  of  his 
characters  : 

"Though  it  could  not  be  said  of  her 
features  that  this  or  that  was  flawless, 
the  nameless  charm  of  them  altogether 
was  only  another  instance  of  how  beauti- 
ful a  woman  can  be  as  a  whole  without 
attaining  in  any  one  detail  to  the  lines 
marked  out  as  absolutely  correct.  The 
spirit  and  the  life  were  there :  and  ma- 
terial shapes  could  be  disregarded." 

The  spirit  and  the  life  were  there ! 
That  is  the  secret  to  the  enchanting 
beauty  of  Miss  Greta  Garbo. 


POWELL— PRACTICALLY  IN  PERSON — Continued  from  page  83 


mines  whether  or  not  a  picture  is  good  by 
its  status  at  the  box-office. 

He  finds  it  more  difficult  to  learn  lines 
now  for  the  screen  than  he  did  when  he 
was  on  the  stage. 

He  is  fortunate  in  having  a  good  singing 
voice.  But  he  is  not  anxious  to  sing  on 
the  screen  as  he  doesn't  think  his  voice 
is  interesting..  He  sang  in  a  quartet  when 
he  was  attending  high  school.  He  always 
sings  when  taking  a  shower.  His  aunt, 
with  whom  he  stayed  in  the  summer  time, 
said  she  always  liked  to  have  Willie  around 
because  he  created  such  a  cheery  atmos- 
phere with  his  lusty  singing  voice  echoing 
up  and  down  the  town's  street. 

Bill  is  very  thorough  in  whatever  he 
attempts.  But  generally,  he  attempts  only 
what  appeals  to  him.  Usually,  he  evades 
things  he  does  not  like  to  do.  He  lets 
them  slide  as  long  as  possible  and  then 
suddenly  gets  a  severe  conscience  lecture 
and  does  all  his  disagreeable  things  in  one 
day.  He  hates  to  write  letters.  He  only 
sends  them  to  a  few  of  his  personal 
friends.  These  are  written  long  after  they 
should  have  been  sent.  Once  in  a  great 
while  he  thinks  of  these  'must-be-an- 
swered'  letters  early  in  the  morning.  He 
jumps  out  of  bed  and  answers  them  be- 
fore he  has  eaten  or  dressed.  When 
writing  letters,  his  mind  runs  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  pen. 

He  dislikes  taking  still  pictures.  He 
puts  off  the  ordeal  as  long  as  possible  and 
then  every  four  or  five  months  he  comes 
into  the  portrait  gallery  with  numerous 
changes  of  clothes.  He  will  stay  from  11 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  8  o'clock  at 


night  and  pose  for  several  hundred  pictures. 

Bill  Powell  is  very  generous.  He  is 
sympathetic.  He  has  lost  much  money 
through  loans  to  people  who  were  down 
and  out.  But  his  days  of  money  loaning 
to  would-be  friends  are  now  over.  The 
last  straw  was  pulled  when  Bill  and  a 
friend  exchanged  their  $200  checks  with 
the  understanding  that  Bill  was  not  to 
cash  his  for  two  weeks.  When  he  went 
to  the  bank,  the  friend  had  never  had  a 
checking  account  in  the  bank. 

He  dislikes  crowds  of  people.  He  keeps 
away  from  theater  openings,  personal 
appearances  and  the  downtown  sections  of 
Hollywood  and  Los  Angeles. 

He  is  very  practical  but  hates  to  be 
associated  with  figures  or  anything  com- 
mercial. He  is  in  motion  pictures  first  for 
the  remuneration  and  second  because  he 
likes  to  act. 

Although  he  never  talks  about  himself, 
he  has  confidence  in  himself. 

He  likes  comfort  but  has  no  flare  for 
luxury.  He  dislikes  'show.'  He  is  a  very 
easy  person  to  know  if  one  has  the  oppor- 
tunity. He  has  very  few  personal  friends. 
Fewer,  perhaps,  than  any  other  person  in 
Hollywood — except  Garbo. 

Whenever  he  meets  people,  he  looks  at 
their  eyes  and  can  read  their  personality. 
He  has  an  ability  to  analyze  motives  of 
the  people  he  meets. 

He  treats  everyone  just  the  way  they 
treat  him. 

More  women  like  Bill  Powell  than  men. 

He  is  amused  by  the  fact  that  wom- 
en are  entertained  by  men  who  are 
witty    conversationalists,    yet    they  pro- 


fess   to    prefer     strong,    silent  men. 

He  likes  to  dress  well  on)  the  screen,  but 
he  is  not  very  much  interested  in  his 
clothes  for  private  life.  He  likes  to  wear 
comfortable,  old  suits  when  he  is  by 
himself. 

He  never  takes  routine  exercises  but 
keeps  fit  by  playing  tennis. 

He  likes  plain  American  food.  He  has 
his  lunches  served  in  his  dressing  room  at 
the  studio  because  he  likes  to  eat  in  his 
dressing  gown. 

He  is  usually  late  for  appointments  al- 
though he  does  show  up  sooner  or  later 
with  a  very  good,  logical  excuse. 

He  doesn't  want  to  act  in  pictures  for 
a  very  long  time.  He  wants  to  be  able  to 
take  excellent  care  of  his  family  and  him- 
self for  the  rest  of  their  lives  and  then 
travel.  He  wants  to  return  to  Hollywood 
for  one  picture  every  year  or  so.  He 
loves  to  rest  and  be  lazy  but  he  could  not 
stand  an  incessant  life  of  ease. 

When  he  is  in  a  talkative  mood,  he  is 
the  most  interesting  and  amusing  man  in 
Hollywood.  He  never  loses  his  sense  of 
humor.    He  loves  gags. 

His  best  friends  are  Ronald  Colman 
and  Richard  Barthelmess. 

He  speaks  Italian  and  Spanish.  He 
learned  Italian  when  he  was  in  Italy  mak- 
ing "Romola."  He  learned  Spanish  in 
school. 

He  vacations  most  often  at  Arrowhead 
Springs,  near  Hollywood.  His  favorite 
spot  in  the  world  is  a  little  town  near 
Florence,  Italy.  He  hopes  to  spend  many 
of  his  later  years  in  the  beautiful  place. 
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room  checking  over  the  new  donations. 
After  the  shopper  had  overhauled  every- 
thing in  the  place  and  bargained  for  her 
purchases,  Mrs.  Wood  asked  my  advice. 
'I've  come  down  ou  everything  else  but 
I'll  be  jiggered  if  I'll  come  down  on 
those  striped  flannel  trousers.  They  are 
priced  at  two-fifty  and  she  wants  them 
for  two !' 

"I  advised  Mrs.  Wood  to  stick  to  her 
price  and  she  did.  Followed  terrific  argu- 
ment, finishing  at  a  deadlock.  In  three 
days'  time  the  stout  lady  was  back. 
Disappearing  into  the  cabinets  she  came 
up  triumphant  and  smiling.  'Veil,  I  see 
you  still  have  the  pents !  Vouldn't  it 
be  better  to  sell  to  me  for  two  dollars 
than  not  to  sell  at  all  for  fifty  cents?' 

"I  could  hardly  keep  from  laughing 
but  stuck  to  my  price.  This  comedy 
went  on  for  days.  Then  a  man  appeared, 
declaring  right  off  the  bat  that  he  was 
an  actor  in  desperate  need,  a  thing  no 
actor  would  do.  A  flash  of  intuition  told 
me  that  this  was  the  husband  of  the  stout 
second-hand  dealer.  He  didn't  miss  a 
thing  in  the  Shop  and  finally  selected  a 
very  large  dress.  'For  my  vife,'  he  ex- 
plained. 'Um,'  I  murmured.  Later  he 
selected  another  dress,  a  very  small  one, 
one  of  Mary's,  in  fact.  For  your  daugh- 
ter?' I  asked,  sweetly.  He  stammered, 
'No — no — for  my  vife,  you  know.'  'She 
must  be  an  amazingly  elastic  woman,' 
I  remarked.  Of  course,  he  came  to  the 
striped  trousers.  'Two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents,'  I  said  firmly.  T  give  you  two 
dollars,'  he  replied.  'That's  what  your 
wife  wanted  them  for.'  I  exploded  my 
bomb.  'What,  my  who?'  he  asked, 
stunned,  and  then  I  let  him  have  it.  'Do 
you  think  I  don't  know  that  you  are  the 
husband  of  that  stout  woman  who  came 
in  here  so  many  times  ?'  The  argument 
was  at  an  end.  He  staggered  out  under 
an  armload  of  clothes.  He  drew  out  a 
huge  roll  of  bills  and  paid  for  the  things 
with  the  first  two  or  three.  'For  a  starv- 
ing actor  you're  doing  pretty  well,'  was 
my  parting  shot.  But  that  wasn't  the 
last  of  him.  In  a  few  days  he  came  back 
and  went  directly  to  where  he  fully  ex- 
pected the  striped  trousers  would  be 
hanging.  'They  aren't  there,'  I  told  him 
and  with  great  satisfaction  added,  T  sold 
them  to  an  actor  for  a  dollar  and  seventy- 
five  cents.  Now,  tell  that  to  your  wife !' 
He  grinned  broadly.  He  continued  to 
come  in  and  snoop  around  for  bargains, 
declaring  that  we  are  now  good  friends 
and  understand  each  other!" 

Other  things  are  not  so  amusing.  A 
well-dressed  man  unmistakably  an  actor 
entered  the  Shop  and  asked  if  there  were 
any  shoes.  He  was  shown  the  selection. 
Neither  Miss  Turner  nor  Mrs.  Wood 
bother  people,  thinking  they  would  rather 
look  over  the  things  at  their  leisure  and 
when  they  want  advice  they  will  ask  for 
it.  The  man  selected  a  pair  of  shoes 
and  looked  somewhat  embarrassed.  Miss 
Turner  asked  whether  he  would  like  to 
try  them  on  in  the  dressing  room.  He 
brightened  visibly.  She  noticed  that 
each  time  he  came  out  to  get  another  pair 
hoping  he  would  find  one  that  fit  him. 
he  had  on  his  own  shoes.  The  door  didn't 
close  after  one  of  these  trips  and  Miss 
Turner  saw  that  almost  the  whole  foot 
of  his  sock  was  out.  It  was  practically 
an  anklet.  He  probably  had  just  enough 
for  shoes  so  that  he  would  look  pre- 
sentable^when  he  went  his  rounds  of  the 
studios  for  work.  Yes,  it's  as  bad  as  that 
in  Hollywod  for  those  who  have  not  vet 
found  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow. 

There  are  few  dull  moments  in  the 
Shop  but  on  one  or  two  occasions  when 
donations   were   slow   and   selling  fast 


at  home  without 
a  teacher,  in  V2  the  usual 
time  and  l/z  tne  usual  cost? 

Over  half  a  million  folks  have 
learned  to  play  their  favorite  instru- 
ments the  U.  S.  School  of  Music  way! 

That's  a  record  of  which  we're 
mighty  proud !  A  record  that  proves, 
better  than  any  words,  how  thorough, 
how  easy,  how  modern  this  famous 
method  is. 

Just  think!  You  can  quickly  learn  to  play 
any  instrument — -directly  from  the  notes — ■ 
and  at  an  average  cost  of  only  a  few  cents 
a  day. 

You  study  in  your  own  home,  practice  as 
much  or  as  little  as  you  please.  Yet  almost 
before  you  realize  it  you  are  playing  real 
melodies — -not  dull  scales. 

Like  Playing  a  Game 

The  lessons  come  to  you  by  mail.  They 
consist  of  complete  printed  instructions,  dia- 
grams, and  all  the  music  you  need.  You 
simply  can't  go  wrong.  First  you  are  told 
what  to  do.  Then  a  picture  shmus  you  how 
to  do  it.  Then  you  do  it  yourself  and  hear 
it.  No  private  teacher  could  make  it  any 
clearer. 

Truly,  the  U.  S.  School  method  has  re- 
moved all  the  difficulty,  boredom,  and  ex- 
travagance from  music  lessons. 

Fun — Popularity 


Pick  Your  Instrument 

Piano  Violin 
Organ  Clarinet 
Ukulele  Flute 
Cornet  Saxophone 
Trombone  Harp 
Piccolo  Mandolin 
Guitar  'Cello 
Hawaiian  Steel 

Guitar 
Sight  Singing 
Piano  Accordion 
Italian  and  German 
Accordion 
Voice  and  Speech 
Culture 
Harmony  and  Com- 
position 
Drums  and  Traps 
Automatic  Finger 
Control 
Banjo      Plectrum,  5 
String  or  TenorJ 


You'll  never  know 
what  real  fun  and  good 
times  are  until  you've 
learned  to  play  some 
musical  instrument.  For 
music  is  a  joy-building 
tonic — a  sure  cure  for 
the  "blues."  If  you  can 
play,  many  invitations 
come  to  you.  Amateur 
orchestras  offer  you  won- 
derful afternoons  and 
evenings. 

Never  before  have  you 
had  such  a  chance  as 
this  to  become  a  musician 
— a  really  good  player  on 
your  favorite  instrument 
— without  the  deadly 
drudgery  and  prohibitive 
expense  that  were  such 
drawbacks  before. 


Here's  Proof! 

"I  am  making  excellent  progress  on  the  'cello 
— and  owe  it  all  to  your  easy  lessons,"  writes  George 
C  Lauer,  of  Belfast,  Maine. 

"I  am  now  on  my  12th  lesson  and  can  already 
play  simple  pieces,"  says  Ethel  Harnishfeger,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  "1  knew  nothing  about  music  when 
I  started." 

"I  have  completed  only  20  lessons  and  can  -play 
almost  any  kind  of  music  I  wish.  Mv  friends  are 
astonished,"  writes  Turner  B.  Blake,  of  Harrisburg, 

And  C.  C.  Mittlestadt,  of  Mora,  Minn.,  says,  "I 
have  been  playing  in  the  brass  band  for  several 
months  now.  I  learned  to  play  from  vour  easy 
lessons." 

You,  too,  can  learn  to  master  the  piano,  violin, 
'cello,  saxophone — any  instrument  you  prefer — this 
quick,  easy  way!  Little  theory — plenty  of  accom- 
plishment. That's  why  students  of  the  U.  S.  School 
course  get  ahead  twice  as  fast  as  those  who  study 
by  old-fashioned,  plodding  methods. 

Booklet  and  Demonstration 
Lesson — Free 

The  whole  interesting  story  about  the  U.  S.  School 
course  cannot  be  told  on  this  page.  A  booklet  has 
been  printed.  "Music  Lessons  in  Your  Own  Home." 
that  explains  this  famous  method  in  detail,  and  is 
yours  free  for  the  asking.  With  it  will  be  sent  a 
Free  Demonstration  Lesson,  which  proves  how  de- 
lightfully quick  and  easy — how  thorough — this 
modern  method  is. 

If  you  really  want  to  learn  to  play  at  home — 
without  a  teacher — in  one-half  the  usual  time- — 
and  at  one-third  the  usual  cost — by  all  means  send 
for  the  Free  Booklet  and  Free  Demonstration  Lesson 
AT  OXCE.  Xo  obligation.  (Instruments  supplied 
if  desired — cash  or  credit.)  U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF 
MUSIC,  32211  Brunswick  Bldg.,  Xew  York  City. 


U.  S.  School  of  Music, 

32211  Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  me  your  free  book.  "Music  Lessons  in 
Vour  Own  Home."  with  introduction  by  Dr.  Frank 
Crane.  Free  Demonstration  Lesson  and  particulars  of 
your  easy  payment  plan.  I  am  interested  in  the  follow- 
ing course: 

Have  You 

 Instrument?  .  


Name- 


City. 


PHOTOS 
ENLARGED 

SIZE  8  x  10  INCHES 


full  lensrth 


48 

Each 


any    group  pic- 
tare.      Safe    return    of  your 
original  photo  Guaranteed. 

Send  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  photo  or  snapshot  (any 
size*  and  within  a  week  yon  will 
receive  your  beautiful  life-like 
enlargement  size  8x10  guaran- 
teed fadeless.  Pay  postman  48« 

plus  a  few  cents  postage  or  send  50c  with  order  and 
Take  advantage  of  this  amazing  offer — send  your  pi 
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REX  ART 


MGRICAN  ACAD6MY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Founded  1884  by  Franklin  H.  Sargent 

The  foremost  institution  for  Dramatic  and 
Expressional  Training.  The  instruction  of  the 
Academy  furnishes  the  essential  preparation  for 
Directing  and  Teaching  as  well  as  for  Acting. 

The  training  is  educative  and  practical,  de» 
veloping  Poise,  Personality  and  Expressional 
Power,  of  value  to  those  in  professional  life 
and  to  the  layman. 

FALL  TERM  OPENS  OCT.  27 

Catalog  describing  all  Courses  from  the  Secretary 
Room  253- K       CARXEGIE  HALL,  Xew  York 
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SCREENLAND 


flfffl   Jerome  Storm,  left-  Directing 

Constance.  Talma DGE,rfa?'/«  the  Goldfish' 

Tiight,  C.Gardner  Sullivan,  Supervisor. 

SCENARIO  WRITING 

For  a  limited  time  only,  we  offer  a  complete  con- 
centrated course  in  DRAMATIC  ART,  including 
MOTION  PICTURE  MAKE  UP:— SCENARIO 
WRITING  and  DIRECTING,  prepared  by  a 
Famous  Staff  who  are  ACTIVELY  engaged  in  the 
Motion  Picture  Industry  in  the  "Film  Capitol  of 
the  World," 

HOLLYWOOD 

This  offer,  made  possible  as  a  result  of  months  of 
well  directed  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Authors,  will 
serve  as  permanent  and  decidedly  helpful  reference 
guides  for  either  the  Professional  or  Amateur 
being  especially  adapted  to  Talking  Pictures. 
O-ur  Staff,  offering  the  benefit  of  their  many  years  of 
actual  achievement  in  this  magnetic  industry, 
consist  of: 

JEROME  STORM,  Famous  Director,  who  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  development  of  numerous 
screen  celebrities.  Among  the  many  he  has 
directed  are  Colleen  Moore,  John  Gilbert,  Norma 
Talmadge,  Constance  Talmadge,  Adolphe  Menjou, 
Lillian  Gish,  Wallace  Beery,  Alice  White,  Jack 
Mulhall,  Bessie  Love,  Douglas  McLean,  Mable 
Normand,  Tom  Moore,  Jackie  Coogan  and  Charles 
Ray  in  his  widely  loved  "Country  Boy"  charac- 
terizations. 

J.  FRANK  GLENDON,  Star  of  the  Broadway  Stage 
and  Screen,  featured  star  in  over  thirty  screen  versions 
of  the  O'Henry  Classics  and  many  others  which  include 
"  Midchannel,"  "Soul  of  Raphael,"  "Night  Life  in  Holly- 
wood," "Yankee  Doodle,  Jr.,"  "Lights  of  Old  Broadway," 
"Rip  Tyde,"  etc.,  and  features  with  many  other  famous 
celebrities  including  Clara  Kimball  Young,  Greta  Garbo, 
Marion  Davies,  Norma  Shearer,  Leatrice  Joy,  Claire 
Windsor,  Agnes  Ayres,  Marie  Provost,  Jane  Novak,  and 
Ethel  Barrymore. 

OLIVER  DRAKE,  Author  and  Writer  of  more  than  a 
hundred  screen  successes,  including  "Rogue  of  the  Rio 
Grande."  "The  Squealer,"  "Red  Riders  of  Canada," 
"The  Desert  Rider."  "The  Drifter,"  etc.,  featuring  many 
famous  players,  among  whom  are  Raymond  Hatton, 
Patsy  Ruth  Miller,  Tom  Mix,  Sharon  Lynn,  Tom  Tyler, 
Myrna  Loy.  Bob  Steele  and  Raquel  Torres. 
These  subjects  have  been  particularly  prepared  to  fulfill 
the  demand  of  those  who  possess  an  honest  ambition  to 
become  an  Actor,  Actress  or  Writer,  and  to  develop  within 
them  the  ability  of  expression,  making  available  informa- 
tion which  would  require  much  time  and  actual  experience 
in  the  Motion  Picture  Business  to  learn:  for  the  Amateur 
"Home  Movie"  photographers,  to  assist  them  in  making 
more  lifelike  pictures  by  the  correct  application  of  Make 
Up.  the  reflecting  of  light  and  the  making  of  interesting 
scenes  in  continuity. 

This  instruction  may  provide  the  foundation  for  your 
future  success.  You  may  earnestly  WISH  to  be  an  Actor 
or  Writer  but  ambitions  are  realized  through  genuine 
effort,  not  wishes.  You  can  no  more  succeed  without 
study  than  you  could  practice  Law  without  preparation. 
Your  questions  will  receive  the  personal,  helpful  attention 
of  our  Staff  members — not  employees.  Take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  and  introductory  price  NOW. 

For  your  protection,  the  officers  of  the  Hollywood  Film 
Academy  are  Bonded.) 


HOLLYWOOD  FILM  ACADEMY  (Dept.  4) 
6372   Hollywood   Blvd.,   Hollywood,  Calif. 

I  enclose  herewith  Ten  Dollars  in  full  payment  for  the 
Instruction  checked.  I  am  also  to  be  extended  the 
privilege  of  your  question  and  answer  service. 

□  DRAMATIC    ART,    including    Motion  Picture 

Make  Up. 

□  PHOTOPLAY    WRITING    and    Motion  Picture 

DIRECTING. 

Name  

Address  

City  &  State  


Miss  Turner  and  Mrs.  Wood  had  to  fight 
fear  of  a  bare  cupboard.  On  each  one  of 
these  occasions  they  have  re-marked  the 
stuff,  opened  the  doors  and  driven  fear 
out.  It  worked  each  time.  Trade  be- 
came even  more  active  and  donations 
poured  in. 

An  amusing  thing  happened  recently. 
A  lady  admired  a  gown  of  Mary  Pick- 
ford's.  She  was  slender  but  very  tall. 
She  put  it  on,  it  was  one  of  those  straight 
up  and  down  models,  and  said,  "That's 
a  lovely  blouse.    I'll  take  it!" 

Another  lady  wrote  that  she  heard 
the  Shop  had  furs  to  sell.  She  would 
like  three  on  approval  and  if  they  were 
cheap  enough  she  would  buy  one.  Her 
preference  was  for  silver  fox  for  which 
she  didn't  expect  to  pay  more  than 
twenty  five  or  fifty  dollars.  And  there 
was  the  disappointed  one  because  there 
was  not  an  ermine  coat  for  sale.  "Oh,  I 
did  so  want  an  ermine  coat,  and  I  thought 
surely  I  could  get  one  here  for  about 
fifty  dollars  1" 

Mae  Murray  did  give  a  caracul  but 
it  is  a  little  too  much  to  expect  of  even  a 
screen  star  to  turn  over  ermines  and 
sables  and  expensive  jewelry.  They 
make  a  lot  of  money  but  they  have  to 
spend  a  lot,  too. 

To  offset  the  rather  infrequent  re- 
buffs there  is  the  graciousness  of  those 
who  give  so  willingly.  When  the  driver 
called  for  Vilma  Banky's  things  there 
were  so  many  that  it  necessitated  several 
trips  from  the  house  to  the  car.  "My 
servants  are  out,"  Miss  Banky  explained. 
"But  I  will  help  you  carry  the  things." 
The  driver  never  got  over  that. 

Ruth  Stonehouse  called  up  in  a  terrible 


dither  because  she  had  not  received  a 
letter  asking  for  donations  and  only  just 
heard  of  the  existence  of  the  Shop.  "Why 
have  I  not  been  asked,  Florence?  You 
know  I  can  always  find  something  for 
things  of  this  sort."  "Woman,  I'll  be 
down  in  twenty  minutes !"  promised  Miss 
Turner. 

Miss  Stonehouse,  or  Mrs.  Felix  Hughes 
as  she  is  now,  went  through  all  her 
things.  'Would  you  like  this,  Florence? 
And  do  you  think  that  would  be  useful?" 
she  asked.  As  much  as  they  two  could 
stagger  under  went  out  to  the  car. 

When  the  store  first  opened  the  prices 
were  higher  for  very  expensive  things. 
A  dress  worn  once  by  Vilma  Banky,  the 
latest  style,  sold  for  fifty  dollars.  It 
probably  cost  near  to  three  hundred. 

The  foundation  spirit  of  the  Shop  is 
truth.  When  the  tag  says  the  article  be- 
longed to  Elsie  Janis,  Bessie  Love,  Billie 
Dove,  Ronald  Colman  or  anyone  else,  you 
may  bank  on  it  that  it's  true.  There  are 
some  donations  from  people  who  are  in 
the  profession  but  not  players  and  some 
not  in  the  profession  at  ail.  This  doesn't 
mean  a  thing  to  the  girls  and  boys  in 
pictures  who  are  looking  for  a  good 
wardrobe  at  nominal  cost,  but  it  does 
mean  a  great  deal  to  the  outsiders  who 
buy  more  because  the  article  belonged  to 
a  favorite  star.  Nothing  donated  from 
these  sources  is  marked  with  players' 
names. 

Miss  Turner  and  Mrs.  Wood  see  a 
great  future  success  and  Mary  Pickford 
feels  that  with  average  cooperation  the 
Shop  should  earn  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the 
Relief  Fund. 


WHICH  IS  THE  REAL  GARBO? 


Continued 

from  it.  Off  the  set  she  uses  no  speck 
of  make-up  and  her  eyelashes  are  almost 
white.  So  that  some  say  this  most  famous 
girl  uses  false  eyelashes  in  her  pictures ! 
She  can  go  anywhere  unrecognized,  so  in- 
conspicuous is  she  (I  almost  wrote  'insig- 
nificant') that  none  give  her  a  passing 
glance.  Her  fair  skin  is  freckled  beyond 
redemption,  and  no  make-up  quite  conceals 
the  freckles  from  the  camera. 

And  as  for  clothes,  this  Greta  is  su- 
premely indifferent.  Off  the  set  she  just 
dresses  anyhow.  Once  at  a  party  she 
was  wearing  felt  bedroom  slippers  be- 
cause her  feet  hurt!  That  was  soon  after 
she  arrived.  She  never  goes  to  parties 
now. 

Greta's  mouth  is  a  soupgon  too  large, 
her  nose  too  broad,  her  figure  almost 
ungainly  for  real  beauty.  Yet  she  con- 
veys a  quiet  appealing  'something'  that 
makes  her  strangely  magnetic  close  at 
hand.  Her  hair  is  not  blonde,  but  light 
brown.  She  is  taller  than  our  American 
charmers — 5  feet  6  inches  without  her 
shoes.  So  that  this  girl,  who  has  set  the 
world  talking  and  portrays  such  vivid 
sex  appeal  on  the  screen,  is  a  timid,  al- 
most unattractive,  shrinking  creature.  It 
isn't  temperament,  it's  fear.  Greta  Garbo 
is  afraid — bewildered,  but  not  self-con- 
scious. That  is  why  she  can  submerge 
herself  so  remarkably  in  her  roles,  a 
gifted  actress  to  her  finger  tips. 

Strange  that  in  a  country  that  worships 
beauty  and  dashing  personality,  and 
preferably  'petite,'  this  rather  frightened, 
weary,  badly  dressed  and  unbeautiful 
child  should  have  gained  her  highest 
fame.  For  it  remained  for  the  United 
States  to  spread  her  genius  across  the 
world.  And,  of  all  things,  in  parts  of 
ultra-sophistication!  Sophistication  is  the 
one   word   one   would  never   apply  to 


from  page  18 

Garbo,  the  woman.  Yet  thus  is  Garbo 
the  actress  labelled. 

"I  could  not  live  without  acting,"  says 
Greta.  "You  know,  when  talking  pictures 
came  in  and  I  learned  I  was  to  play 
'Anna  Christie,'  I  wouldn't  take  a  voice 
test,  but  just  studied  the  lines.  When 
the  opening  scene  was  ready,  I  just 
walked  on  to  the  set  and  said,  'Gimme  a 
drink  of  whiskey,  and  gingerale  on  the 
side.  And  don't  be  stingy,  baby !'  I 
talked  on  and  on  until  the  end  of  the 
scene.  When  we  heard  the  playback, 
and  I  heard  that  'Gimme  a  drink  of 
whiskey — '  I  noticed  everyone  seemed  so 
relieved.  I  didn't  smile.  I  just  said, 
'Gee,  that  doesn't  sound  like  me,  does  it?'" 

And  then :  "That  night  I  went  to  see  it 
in  the  projection  room.  I  was  too  nerv- 
ous to  stay,  so  I  never  saw  the  picture 
until  it  opened  down-town.  I  wanted  to 
get  the  shock  over  all  at  once." 

And  that  is  about  the  longest  speech 
Greta  has  made  to  anyone.  She  was 
caught  in  a  rare  moment  of  loneliness 
when  she  wanted  to  talk,  just  for  once — 
but  soon  she  ceased  abruptly,  her  mouth 
hardened  a  wee  bit,  and  she  looked  des- 
perately tired,  haunted ! 

In  her  new  picture,  "Romance,"  she  is  a 
very  naughty,  tempestuous  opera  singer. 
She  wears  some  gorgeous  old  costumes, 
five  petticoats,  one  with  50  yards  of  lace; 
funny  little  hats  with  feathers.  Garbo 
loves  these.  She  is  childishly  delighted 
with  her  costumes.  And  she's  going  to 
be  magnificent,  this  girl  the  men*  call  a 
Viking  Venus.  She  may  be  Viking,  but 
she  isn't  Venus.  But  she  is  gifted  of  the 
gods,  with  the  wrong  face,  the  wrong 
clothes,  the  wrong  disposition.  Thus, 
perhaps,  does  Destiny  hold  her  a  thing 
apart  with  her  Art,  in  a  world  that  wor- 
ships beauty  and  social  graces. 
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JOHN  BOLES'  SINGING  LESSON 
Continued  from  page  29 


who  came  to  see  the  family.  When  in 
school  and  high  school  I  led  the  singing, 
and  at  college  I  sang  in  the  Glee  Club. 
But  the  twist  of  fate  that  really  led  me 
to  taking  up  vocal  work  as  a  career  was 
one  of  those  hunches  one  sometimes  gets ! 
I  really  believe  that  a  sincere  hunch  is 
a  sort  of  'nudge  from  God' — and  a  mighty 
fine  thing  to  follow. 

I  was  very  ill  with  tonsilitis,  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances  I  would  not  have 
thought  of  getting  up,  much  less  of  sing- 
ing ;  but  I  happened  to  read  in  the  local 
paper  that  the  famous  singing  teacher, 
Oscar  Seagle,  was  to  be  in  my  home 
town  for  two  days,  and  that  he  would 
listen  to  voices,  and  give  his  advice  to 
the  ambitious  young  singers  of  the  town. 
So  up  I  got  and  went  down  to  sing  for 
him.  In  spite  of  the  bad  throat  and  much 
nervousness,  his  advice  to  me  was  to  go 
to  New  York  and  work  hard,  with  a 
career  in  view. 

I  owe  a  great  deal  to  Oscar  Seagle.  I 
have  followed  his  advice  in  all  things 
regarding  my  voice.  When  I  cannot 
study  with  him,  I  work  with  one  of  his 
assistants.  Here  in  California  I  coach 
with  Harold  Kellogg. 


Just  a  show-girl  making 
"Whoopee" — or  one  of  the  girls 
in  the  'Indian'  number  from 
Eddie  Cantor's  talker, 
"Whoopee." 

Young  singers  should  find  a  teacher 
they  trust  and  stick  to  that  eacher  'till 
death  do  you  part' — for  many  a  great 
voice  has  been  ruined  by  running  helter- 
skelter  from  teacher  to  teacber  and  from 
country  to  country  trying  to  learn  secrets 
about  the  voice. 


It  is  good  to  go  to  Europe,  France, 
Germany  or  Italy,  whenever  it  is  possible. 
I  spent  over  a  year  in  France  at  the 
de  Reszke  school  studying,  but  always 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Seagle,  with 
whom  I  went  to  Europe. 

I  would  advise  anyone  who  can  to 
spend  some  time  in  Europe;  it  is  a  splen- 
did background  and  an  inspiring  mem- 
ory, but  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
become  a  singer. 

There  is  only  one  method  of  right 
singing — the  Italians  of  the  old  school 
had  it  and  today  many  singers  of  all 
nations  hold  closely  to  the  fundamentals 
of  this  great  method ;  and  though  some 
may  wander  from  the  path  occasionally, 
anyone  who  has  this  foundation  will 
never  entirely  get  away  from  right 
singing. 

To  all  who  feel  that  they  have  the  urge 
and  talent  to  enter  pictures,  I  would  say 
the  most  necessary  requisite  to  have  is  a 
photographic  personality.  By  that  I  mean 
for  you  to  look  at  yourself  in  the  mirror 
and  ask  openly  and  honestly,  "Have  I 
good  features  and  do  I  photograph  well?" 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  must 
necessarily  be  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
girl  nor  an  unusually  good-looking  man. 
Many,  many  picture  stars  are  not ;  but 
if  you  take  most  of  them  apart,  you  will 
find  that  ninety-nine  percent  of  the  men 
and  women  who  have  made  good  in  pic- 
tures have  even,  well-formed  features  and 
a  very  definite  photographic  personality. 

I  can  almost  hear  many  of  my  readers 
reminding  me  of  this  or  that  one  who  has 
had,  or  is  having,  a  great  film  flare, 
whom  they  consider  neither  good-looking 
nor  talented.  I  grant  you  all  that,  but 
the  biggest  percent  of  the  stars  who  have 
appeared  in  the  cinema  sky  and  still 
twinkle  there,  are  in  the  class  I  mention. 
Now-a-days,  if  you  have  this  photographic 
personality  and  a  good  singing  voice  be- 
sides, there  will  surely  be  a  place  for  you 
in  pictures,  for  though  the  ranks  are 
full  to  overflowing  there  is  always  room 
for  one  more  with  real  talent  and  strong 
ambition. 

Many  may  learn  to  sing,  but  without 
intelligence  nobody  can  become  an  artist ! 

Now  if  you  have  this  photographic  per- 
sonality, a  good  voice,  and  intelligence — 
try  your  luck  at  pictures,  but  do  not  be 
so  misguided  as  to  think  that  the  path 
of  the  picture  stars  is  strewn  with  roses, 
for  the  heartaches  and  the  disappoint- 
ments are  deep  to  anyone  who  sincerely 
tries  to  perfect  his  or  her  work  at  every 
turn. 

There  has  never  been  a  picture  that  I 
have  made,  that  I  have  not  realized  I 
might  have  done  many  things  better. 
Don't  think  for  a  minute  that  we  can  sit 
back  and  rest  on  the  laurels  of  one  or 
two  good  pictures.  Everyone  in  pictures 
must  think  of  weight,  health,  appearance, 
reputations — and  to  all  this  has  now  been 
added  a  good  speaking  and  singing  voice. 

It  is  no  small  job  to  keep  in  voice  all 
the  time.  I  am  often  asked  how  I  man- 
age it.  I  think  keeping  in  good  shape 
physically  has  much  to  do  with  one's 
voice,  but  I'm  enough  a  native  son  of 
Texas  to  say  I  feel  better  and  sing  better 
in  real,  genuine  hot  weather  like  we  have 
in  my  native  state ! 

If  you  are  aiming  at  the  singing  screen, 
work  sincerely  and  slowly,  and  remember 
that  it  is  this  sincerity  and  love  that 
will  photograph  as  plainly  as  your  eyes. 
For  after  all  is  said  and  done,  the  voice 
on  the  screen  is  a  tone  picture  of  your 
soul. 


OF  FACE  AND  NECK  CAN 
BE  OBTAINED  ONLY 


IF  THESE  MUSCLES 
ARE  KEPT  NATURAL 


is  the  first  and  only  genuine  Method 
protected  by  the  U.  S.  LAW,  teaching 
correct  Face  muscle  firming  by 
illustrated  Charts  in  combination 
with  the  famous  Rejuvenator 

y  in-One 

which  has  thrilled  thousands  with  even 
the  first  application.  Thousands  who 
suffered  through  Sagging  Contours, 
Lines,  Flabby  Muscles,  Acne,  Large 
Pores,  Coarse  Skin  and  Ageing  Appear' 
ance  of  Face  and  Neck  in  general. 

Ortosan  5-in-One  is  different  from  any 
cream  in  existence  which  no  Imitation 
ever  has  approached.  Created  in  Ger' 
many  and  perfected  during  a  period  of 
over  twenty-five  years,  a  secret  formula 
owned  exclusively  by 

Tdme  Ionise  Ttertnance 

Famous  European  Scientist 

known  for  years  at  her  charming  Insti- 
tute,  62  W.  57th  St.,  to  a  chosen  group 
of  the  most  fastidious  women  of  Society 
and  the  Stage  who  gladly  have  paid 
thousands  of  dollars  for  her  extraordin- 
ary  method  of  Face  Muscle  firming  with- 
out Surgery  or  Injection. 

MAKE  A  TEST  TONIGHT  AT  YOUR  HOME 

$g  QQ    Muscle  Training 


Fr 


EE 


Chart  with  every  jar 
of  Ortosan  5-in-One.  At  all 
Department  and  better  Drug 
Stores — S2. 50,  $4.50  and  $7.00; 
or  send  money  order  direct 
to  Mme.  Hermance. 


I"  ORTOSAN  COMPANY,  Inc., 

|   62  West  57th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  BOOKLET. 
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Ripping  the  Lid 

Off  Detroit! 

Read  the  real  facts  about 

The  Murder  of 
"Jerry"  Buckley 

Radio  announcer  and  cru- 
sader against  Detroit  vice 

■ 

Read  the  inside  story  oP 

How  and  Why  He  Was 
"Put  on  the  Spot" 
■ 

Read  the  hidden  details  about 

Detroit's  Fifteen 
Gang  Killings 

The  whole  story  is  told  exclusively 
and  complete  in  the  November 

REAL  DETECTIVE  TALES 

Now  on  Sale  at  All  News  Stands 

The  startling  facts  about  crime  in  Detroit 
have  never  before  been  published. 
They  are  presented  for  the  first  time  in 

this  month's  REAL  DETECTIVE  TALES. 
■ 

Also  in  the  November  issue: 

Vincent  Starrett's  latest  detective  story 

"THE  LAME  DUCK" 

A  Complete  Short  Novel 
■ 

"THE  HOUSE  OF  APPARITIONS" 

A  Gooseflesh  Mystery  Novel 
By  CHARLES  T.  JORDAN 
And  many  other  stories  of  fact  and  fiction 

LOOK  FOR  THIS  COVER 


Now  On  Display  Everywhere 


with  Christopher  Morley,  had  such  suc- 
cess in  the  Hoboken  theater  venture,  turned 
the  old  church  into  a  theater.  All  during 
the  winter  of  1926-27,  while  the  deep  snow 
lay  on  the  ground  and  the  harsh  wind  blew 
through  the  unheated  building,  Moore  and 
his  friends  worked  unceasingly.  By  the 
spring  of  1927,  his  legitimate  theater,  the 
Cape  Cod  Playhouse,  was  in  order.  And 
he  persuaded  a  group  of  Broadway  actors 
to  come  up  to  him  and  help  him  organize  a 
Playhouse  Company,  which  would  stage 
the  best  of  Broadway  successes  and  oc- 
casionally something  in  the  experimental 
line. 

The  actors  responded  nobly.  Broadway's 
best  came  that  first  year — and  since. 
Peggy  Wood,  Basil  Rathbone,  Violet 
Kemble  Cooper,  Janet  Beecher,  Laura 
Hope  Crews,  Minor  Watson,  Romney 
Brent,  and  others  were  among  the  first. 
And  the  initial  season  was  not  only  a 
striking  artistic  success,  but  it  paid  its  own 
way  and  there  was  a  little  money  left  over 
besides. 

But  it  wasn't  because  of  this  legitimate 
theater  that  the  dramatic  eyes  of  the  world 
became  focused  on  the  little  town  of  Den- 
nis. It  was  the  Talking  Picture  which  fi- 
nally touched  off  the  flame ! 

When  talking  films  carried  the  country 
by  storm,  Moore  determined  to  build  at 
Dennis  the  most  beautiful  small  film 
theater  in  existence.  He  realized  then  what 
a  lot  of  us  are  just  realizing  now — that 
talking  pictures  have  called  out  through 
all  countries  a  more  intelligent  class  of 
production  and  a  more  intelligent  class  of 
audience.  And  he  realized  that  it  would  be 
this  intelligent  audience  which  would  de- 
mand not  only  beauty  of  production  but 
beauty  in  the  playhouse  itself.  And  so  it 
turned  out  to  be. 

Once  again  Moore  received  the  help  of 
his  friends.  Rockwell  Kent,  the  artist,  Jo 
Mielziner,  the  scenic  designer,  and  Al- 
fred Easton  Poor,  the  now  famous  but 
then  comparatively  unknown  young  archi- 
tect, and  others.  And  within  two  years, 
the  Cape  Cinema,  Raymond  Moore's  sec- 
ond successful  theatrical  venture — a  film 
theater — came  into  existence. 

As  you  drive  down  Cape  Cod  through 
West  Barnstable  and  old  Yarmouthport, 
you  slow  down.  At  the  shady  old  town  of 
Dennis,  you  make  a  left  turn.  And  there, 
through  a  pasture  drive-way,  with  flicker- 
ing oil  lamps  set  high  on  old  posts,  you 
reach  the  Cape  Cinema. 

There  it  stands,  in  the  middle  of  a  farm 
of  twenty-seven  acres,  with  the  deep  blue 
sea  on  one  side  and  the  deep  green  pine 
forest  at  the  other — a  dream  of  beauty 
come  true !  Surrounded  by  rock  gardens, 
old-fashioned  flowers,  deep  pools  filled  with 
gold  fish,  and  various  actors'  cottages  and 
the  general  boarding-house  where  Georgie 
Mason,  a  famous  Cape  Cod  cook,  dishes  up 
the  best  food  on  the  Cape,  it  is  a  monument 
to  amusement,  to  progress,  to  art. 

At  its  left  stands  the  Cape  Playhouse. 
On  a  summer  evening  you  can  see  Alice 
Brady  driving  up  in  a  liveried  car  to  the 
stage  door.  Or  Chrystal  Heme  sitting  on 
a  bench  under  the  trees,  discussing  her  cos- 
tumes with  her  colored  maid,  or  perhaps  a 
group  of  Russians,  in  their  brilliant 
blouses,  members  of  the  Russian  Balalaika 
Orchestra  who  play  in  the  stage  box,  will 


be  scattered  on  the  fragrant  grass.  In  the 
door  of  the  scene  shop,  Eugene  Fitsch, 
Theater  Guild  scenic  designer,  smokes 
while  he  thinks  over  the  stage  settings  he 
has  just  completed. 

As  we  leave  the  Playhouse  and  come 
towards  the  Cinema,  we  see  Raymond 
Moore  standing  in  the  nobly-proportioned 
doorway.  He  is  tall,  slim,  handsome,  but 
prematurely  gray  at  31.  He  is  discussing 
some  important  point  with  Rockwell  Kent, 
the  artist,  who  agrees  with  him  good- 
naturedly.  Behind  them  stand  Jo  Miel- 
ziner and  Miss  Cora  Fitzgerald,  the  busi- 
ness manager. 

The  building  is  painted  white  and  was 
designed  by  Alfred  Easton  Poor  before  he 
became  famous  after  .winning  the  govern- 
ment award  for  the  Wright  memorial  at 
Kittiehawk,  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Poor  was 
himself  at  one  time  a  Provincetown 
painter.  He  has  always  been  a  lover  of 
Cape  Cod  and  he  determined  he  would 
conform  the  new  theater  to  the  best  of 
Cape  Cod  architecture.  At  Centerville,  he 
found  an  old  church  that  he  used  as  his 
main  plan.  And  he  allowed  for  the  latest 
improvements  in  acoustics,  ventilation, 
projection  and  individual  comfort. 

As  you  enter  the  playhouse  proper  you 
are  struck  at  the  contrast  between  the  in- 
side and  the  outside.  From  a  simple  Cape 
exterior,  you  walk  into  an  absolutely 
modernistic  interior. 

The  most  beautiful  feature  is  the  mural 
by  Rockwell  Kent,  which  vaults  the  ceil- 
ing, coming  down  on  each  side  of  the  wall 
to  the  top  of  the  gray  slate-tile  wainscot- 
ing. 

This  mural,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world,  covers  6,400  square  feet.  It  repre- 
sents heaven.  A  heaven  of  love,  of 
strength,  of  beauty.  It  is  a  tremendous 
splash  of  inimitable  coloring.  Deep  blues, 
rich  yellows,  with  symbolic  figures  of  the 
Dog  Star  and  the  Bull.  In  it  we  see  the 
marvelous  figures  of  gigantic  lovers.  We 
feel  the  pulse  beat  of  a  primitive  world, 
the  space  and  rhythm  of  an  entire  uni- 
verse. 

Rockwell  Kent,  assisted  by  the  scenic 
designer,  Joe  Mielziner — Kenneth  McKen- 
na's  brother — created  this  mural  and  gave 
it  to  the  cinema.  It  took  him  five  months 
to  design  it,  and  it  took  ten  workmen  five 
months  to  perform  the  mechanical  work 
alone.  The  labor  cost  $22,000  and  this  ex- 
pense was  defrayed  by  the  widow  of  a 
millionaire  who  maintains  her  summer 
home  near  Dennis. 

The  mural  was  painted  all  in  one  piece 
at  the  New  York  Triangle  studios  where 
many  world-famous  painters  do  their 
work.  But  the  unusual  part  about  this  one 
is  that  it  is  the  only  mural  Kent  ever  did, 
and  the  only  thing  he  ever  painted  or  de- 
signed for  the  theater.  He  never  had  done 
anything  for  the  stage  before.  But  now 
he  is  mad  on  the  subject  of  talking  pic- 
tures and  talking  picture  theaters. 

When  the  time  came  to  transport  the 
mural,  it  could  not  be  done  all  in  one 
piece.  It  was,  therefore,  cut  into  five  strips 
and  carried  by  trucks  to  Dennis  where  it 
was  transferred  to  the  ceiling,  being 
affixed  to  this  lofty  spot  by  a  mixture  of 
molasses  and  white  lead. 

The  theater,  which  seats  359  people, 
contains  individual  lounge  chairs,  of  black 
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lacquer,  upholstered  in  tangerine  suede. 
They  were  especially  designed  by  the 
Frankl  Galleries.  They  are  spaced  so  that 
late  comers  have  plenty  of  room  to  find 
their  seats  without  falling  over  the  early 
comers'  knees !  A  great  thing  for  the  cash 
customers,  but  hard  on  the  designer  of 
the  building,  since  massing  of  people  in 
theaters  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  get 
good  sound  reproduction. 

The  electric  curtain  is  the  last  word  in 
movie  curtains.  It  looks  like  an  enormous 
Japanese  fan,  folds  back  in  layers  at  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  operating  push  but- 
ton, and  has  painted  on  it  a  modernistic 
sun  with  rays  extending  to  all  sides.  This 
was  Kent's  idea.  It  was  also  his  sugges- 
tion to  have  the  moon  represented  by  the 
rays  of  the  projection  machine. 

The  foyer  of  the  theater  is  as  lovely  as 
the  cinema  itself.  Again  the  blue  ceil- 
ing represents  the  sky  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful modernistic  chandelier — like  some 
brilliant,  brittle  comet  of  silver  ice — pen- 
dulous from  it. 

The  enormous  floor  rug  is  light  gray, 
the  walls  a  slightly  darker  gray,  and  set 
in  silver  panels  at  intervals  along  the  wall 
are  many  of  Mr.  Kent's  choicest  black  and 
white  works,  several  of  which  have  been 
exhibited  in  the  leading  art  galleries  of 
the  world.  And  all  of  them  carry  out  the 
central  idea  of  the  mural — love,  beauty, 
strength. 

This  cinema  confines  itself  almost  en- 
tirely to  giving  world  releases  of  famous 
pictures,  even  before  Broadway  and  Holly- 
wood see  them.  Here  was  first  shown 
"With  Byrd  at  the  South  Pole,"  "Man- 
slaughter," and  D.  W.  Griffith's  splendid 
"Abraham  Lincoln."  Twice  a  week,  in  the 
afternoon,  it  is  pleasant  to  visit  the  thea- 
ter for  we  hear  the  laughter  of  children  at 
their  special  matinees,  as  they  watch  Bobby 
Fulton  stage  his  weekly  puppet  shows,  or 
as  they  see  an  old  Pickford  or  Chaplin  or 


Fairbanks  film  again.  For,  it  must  be 
known,  the  children  are  almost  the  only 
ones  in  the  world,  today,  entirely  loyal  to 
silent  pictures. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  feature 
of  the  whole  business,  even  more  astonish- 
ing than  the  blue  and  patent-leathered 
ladies'  lounging  room  which  looks  like  the 
inside  of  a  colossal  pocket-book,  is  the  re- 
freshing frankness  of  Raymond  Moore  in 
his  advertising  bills. 

He  tells  his  patrons :  "We  shall  en- 
deavor not  to  waste  your  time  or  insult 
your  intelligence  by  offering  mediocre  films. 
If  films  do  not  meet  our  standards  in  all 
respects,  we  shall  say  so  in  our  preliminary 
advertising." 

Moore  has  always  looked  on  the  legiti- 
mate theater  as  his  first  love.  He  started 
out  as  a  student  actor  with  Stuart  Walker's 
Cincinnati  Company.  He  is  also  a  play- 
wright. But  he  had  the  foresight  to  accept 
the  talking  picture  as  an  artistic  addition 
to  the  legitimate  stage.  And  he  has  used 
it,  as  George  Arliss  says  talking  films  will 
inevitably  be  used,  as  a  brother,  a  friend, 
to  the  legitimate  drama.  Instead  of  derid- 
ing or  despising  talking  pictures  as  some 
stage  producers  might  have  done,  he  has 
bent  them  to  his  own  ends,  using  this,  his 
second  love,  as  an  adjunct  to  his  first.  And 
it  is  through  these  two  theaters,  the  Cape 
Playhouse  and  the  Cape  Cinema,  that 
Moore  has  brought  common  understanding 
to  many  people,  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  Broadway,  on  a  dirt  road,  lit  by  oil 
lamps. 

Moore's  idea  is  rapidly  spreading.  There 
is  such  a  film  theater  in  the  smart  section 
of  Detroit.  Several  in  Paris.  Three  in 
Germany.  And  one  in  Shanghai.  And  al- 
though the  legitimate  drama  was  Raymond 
Moore's  first  idea  in  the  Cape  Cod  devel- 
opment, it  is  now  the  Talking  Picture 
which  carries  the  torch  for  her  statelier 
sister. 


Norma  Shearer  has  a  nice,  new  baby  boy  and  she  also  has  a  nice, 
new  contract  with  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  so  her  retirement 
from  the  screen  will  be  temporary. 
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is  Easij  rtouf 
lo  Lave 
bewitching  E  i|  e  s 

Millions  of  women  in- 
stantly gain  added  charm  and  love- 
liness with  these  three  delightful, 
easy-to-use  Maybelline  prepara- 
tions. They  use  Maybelline  Eye 
Shadow  to  accentuate  the  depth  of 
color  of  their  eyes  and  to  add  a 
subtle,  refined  note  of  charming 
allure.  Four  colors:  Blue,  Brown, 
Black  and  Green  .  .  to  be  used  ac- 
cordingto  the  color  of  the  eyes.  .75c 

Then — they  use  May- 
belline Eyelash  Darkener  to  instantly 
make  their  lashes  appear  dark, 
long,  and  beautifully  luxuriant — 
to  make  their  eyes  appear  larger 
and  more  brilliant.  Solid  or  Liquid 
forms  .  .  Black  or  Brown  .  .  75c. 

The  third  step  is  a 
touch  with  Maybelline  Eyebrow  Pen- 
cil to  artistically  shape  the  brows. 
You  will  like  this  pencil.  It  is 
clean,  indestructible,  and  may  be 
had  in  Black  and  Brown  .  .  35c. 


It  is  really 

very  easy  to  have 
bewitching  eyes. 
Begin  with  the  Eye 
Shadow,  follow 
with  the  Eyelash 
Darkener,  and  finish  with  the  Eye- 
brow Pencil.  You  will  be  delighted 
with  the  case  with  which  you 
attained  such  delightful 
Maybelline  preparations  are 
choice  of  most  women, 
by  virtue  of  their  high 
quality.  Insist  upon  the 
genuine. 

MAYBELLINE  CO. -CHICAGO 


EYELASH  DARKENER 
EYE  SHADOW  —  EYEBROW  PENCIL 
Instant  Beautifiers  for  the  Eyes 
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SCREENLAND 


,  Before  Kenneth  McCarty 
Mailed  that  Coupon 
He  was  an 
§18^Clerk~- 
Today 

"His 
Income 
is 

a  Week 

After  completing  the 
course  he  wrote  us: 
"Yours  is  the  finest 
course  ever  presented  for  the 
Tenor  Banjo.  Before  I  enroll- 
ed with  you,  I  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  music.  I  was 
earning  $18.00  weekly  clerk- 
ing in  a  store.  Little  did  I 
realize  the  opportunity  that 
had  come.  I  took  upthe  course 
just  for  fun.  But  here  I  am, 
playing  in  one  of  the  best  or- 
chestras in  Western  Michigan 
and  making  $85.00  a  week. 
Your  course  and  your  kind 
cooperation  have  made  me  a 
professional  Tenor  Banjo  - 
ist."  Kenneth  McCarty,  Park- 
view Hotel,  South  Haven,  Mich. 

You  Get  Phonograph 
Records,  too 

Every  selection  of  this  course 
—fifty-five  in  all— comes  to 
you  on  a  phonograph  record. 
You  hearthe  instruc- 
tor's playing  just  as  ( 
though  he  were 
rightatyourside. 
ThePlay-Wayis 
different,  inter- 
esting, FOOL- 
PROOF. Get 
thegood  news 
the  coupon 
brings. 
SEND 
FOR  IT 
NOW! 


Play  for  Fun  or 
$5,000 a  Year 

Whether  a  salary  of  $65  to 
$100  a  week  — or  spare-time 
playing  at  $5,  $10,  $16  or  more 
a  night — interests  you  or  not 
—  think  of  the  fun  in  store 
for  yoa.  In  one  to  three 
months  we  can  train  you  at 
home  to  play  this  marvelous, 
melodious  instrument  with  a 
fine,  easy  skill  that  will  make 
you  the  envy  of  all  other 
eyes.  You're  passing  up  the 
iest  times  of  your  life  if  you 
pass  up  an  opportunity  like 
this  to  learn  at  slight  cost  and 
with  no  inconvenience  at  all 
the  world's  most  popular  in- 
strument. Decide  NOW  to 
learn  more  about  The  Play- 
Way —  the  quickest,  surest, 
short-cut  to  social  and  pro- 
fessional success. 

FREE  Book 
Tells  How 

Send  at  once  for  "The  Play- 
Way  to  Popularity  and  Big 
Pay."  Learn  all  about  our 
unique  method  of  training 
you  at  home;  about  the  big. 
Tenor  Banjo,  Phonograph  Re- 
cords and  Outfit  that  we  send1 
you  along  with  your  very 
first  lesson.  Pleasure,  pop- 
ularity and  big  pay  are  open 
to  you!  Get  this  FREE 
Book.  Clip  the  coupon  while 
it's  here  before  your  eyes  1 

■  A.  F.  Bloch,  President, 

■  New  York  Academy  of  Music, 
I  Studio  17110     10O  Fifth  Avenue, 

■  New  York  City. 

J  Send  me  the  book  that  started  McCarty: 
5  No  obligation  whatsoever  on  my  part, 
understand. 


ARTISTIC  ENLARGEMENTS 


SIZE  16x20  INCHES 

(or  smaller  if  desired) 

FROM  ANY  PHOTO 

snapshot,  tintype,  etc. 


only 


98 


each 

Send  as  many  pictures  as  you 
wish— of  Mother, Dad, Baby  or 
Friend,  landscape  or  pet  ani- 
mals. You  can  have  full  figure, 
bust  or  group  or  any  part  of  a 
group.  High  grade  LIFELIKE 
reproductions  guaranteed. 
Regular  $5.00  Value. 
A||/rM  A  beautiful 
vl  VLH  Highly  Glazed 
Hand  Painted  MINIATURE 
ji  reproduced  from  your  photo  will  also  be  given  with 
'  each  enlargement  ordered. 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  Simply  mail  us  photo  (any  size)  and  in  a 
week  you  will  receive  the  beautiful  enlargement  and  minia- 
ture. Pay  postman  98c  plus  postage  or  send  one  dollar  with 
order  and  we  pay  postage.  Your  original  photo  will  be  returned 
unharmed.  Money  back  if  not  delighted.  Take  advantage  of 
this  AMAZING  OFFER  and  send  photo  today—  DO  IT  NOW. 


■  ALTON  ART  STUDIOS,  Dept.  U 

■  5707  W.  Lake  Street  130  W.  42nd  Street 
I        Chicago,  III.  New  York  City 


enlargements  from  < 


■  photo.  I  v..,. 

2  each  enlargement  and  miniature. 

■  for  each  enlargement  is  enclosed  1 

■  we  pay  postage.) 


Check  Size  ■ 
Wanted  2 

□  16x20  in.  2 

□  10x16  in.  ■ 

□  11x14  in.  ■ 

□  8x10  in.  : 


■  Address 
■ 


JOHNNY  THE  KID— Continued  from  page  34 


Harry !"  said  Johnny  Mack. 

Harry  is  the  oldest  of  the  six  brothers. 
He  is  the  only  one  of  the  sextette  who  did 
not  play  football. 

Harry,  Johnny  and  Tobert  were  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Dothan  gang.  The  trio  stuck 
together  through  thick  and  thin,  fought 
each  other's  battles,  led  the  raids  on  the 
neighboring  watermelon  patches,  read  "The 
Three  Musketeers,"  and  decided  to  go 
away  to  college  and  to  be  'big  guys.' 

When  John  wanted  to  play  football  on 
the  high  school  team,  civil  war  raged 
within  the  Brown  household.  His  mother, 
like  all  mothers,  dreaded  the  thought  of 
injuries  to  her  son.  The  other  brothers 
stood  by  Johnny  and  helped  him  to  win 
his  parents'  consent. 

The  second  Brown  brother  earned  his 
way  through  high  school.  He  helped  his 
father  in  the  store,  did  all  sorts  of  odd 
jobs  and  still  found  time  for  football  prac- 
tice and  games. 

Then,  in  his  senior  year,  the  scouts  from 
the  southern,  and  some  northern  universi- 
ties camped  on  Johnny's  trail,  extolling  to 
him  the  virtues  of  their  respective  schools, 
trying  to  persuade  him  to  bring  his  football 
genius  to  their  gridirons. 

It  was  Johnny's  mother  who  decided  that 
he  should  go  to  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. She  was  very  ill  at  the  time  and 
she  asked  Johnny  to  stay  as  near  home  as 
possible.  So  Georgia  Tech  lost  the  sec- 
ond Brown  and  Johnny  joined  the  team 
which  later  came  to  Los  Angeles  and 
opened  the  door  to  screen  fame  for  Johnny. 

Two  years  later  Tolbert  joined  Johnny 
at  Alabama,  playing  football  and  follow- 
ing in  his  All-American  brother's  foot- 
steps. He  is  now  in  the  automobile  busi- 
ness in  Detroit,  striding  rapidly  toward 
success.  The  fourth  brother,  Billy,  is  a 
senior  at  Alabama.  Fred  is  in  high  school 
and  Dave  is  still  struggling  through  the 
mazes  of  grammar  school.  But  just  ask 
them  what  they  are  going  to  do  and  they 
will  chorus  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
"Go  to  Alabama  and  play  football." 

The  five  brothers  are  proud  of  John,  but 
deep  in  their  hearts  they  feel  that  a  darned 
good  football  coach  was  lost  when  Johnny 


decided  to  become  a  motion  picture  actor. 

The  elder  Browns  are  sort  of  bewildered 
by  the  nights  of  their  breed. 

"But  Mother  and  Dad  never  tried  to  tell 
us  what  they  wanted  us  to  do,"  Johnny 
was  fingering  the  gun  which  had  belonged 
to  the  real  Billy  the  Kid,  "they  didn't  care 
what  we  decided  to  do  so  long  as  we  did 
it  well  and  made  a  success  of  it." 

Hollywood  and  screen  success  have 
failed  to  change  Johnny  Mack.  He  might 
still  be  living  in  Dothan,  Alabama.  He 
throws  the  same  enthusiasm  into  making 
pictures  that  he  woujd  have  thrown  into 
making  football  teams  if  he  had  become 
the  coach  which  he  had  intended  to  be 
before  Fate  and  George  Fawcett  and  the 
movies  stepped  into  his  life.  After  all, 
Harry  is  the  best  bond  salesman  in  Atlanta 
and  Tolbert  is  a  cracker  jack  automobile 
man,  so  it's  up  to  Johnny  to  make  a  success 
of  the  motion  picture  game  if  he  wants  to 
live  up  to  the  standards  of  his  six  brothers. 

And  that  is  the  boy  who  is  playing  one 
of  the  most  cold-blooded,  yet  soft-hearted, 
bad  men  in  the  history  of  American 
banditry. 

"Every  boy  who  ever  lived  played  bandit 
at  some  time  in  his  life,  and  every  boy 
who  ever  lived  read  all  the  adventure 
stories  he  could  find,"  Johnny  remarked  as 
he  put  Billy  the  Kid's  gun  back  in  his 
holster.  "It's  just  human  nature,  I  reckon, 
for  us  to  like  to  hear  about  folks  who  do 
the  things  we  wouldn't  dare  to  do  or 
wouldn't  really  want  to  do. 

"That's  why  I  was  so  tickled  when 
they  gave  me  the  part  of  Billy.  He's  sort 
of  a  mixture  of  all  the  two-gun  guys 
Harry  and  Tolbert  and  I  used  to  read 
about.  And  best  of  all,  he  is  a  real  person, 
not  an  imaginary  one.  It  was  the  biggest 
kick  of  my  life  to  go  into  the  country 
where  he  actually  lived,  making  scenes  for 
the  picture,  and  to  listen  to  the  old  settlers 
who  really  knew  Billy.  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
living  in  a  paper-backed  thriller !" 

Billy  the  Kid  left  a  trail  of  death  and 
bloodshed. 

The  six  Brown  brothers  are  making  a 
history  of  youthful  success  and  accomp- 
lishment. 


Gary  Cooper,  that  likeable  lad  from  out  of  the  west,  goes  steadily  on 
gathering  new  admirers  and  holding  old  ones.  His  next  starring  role 
will  be  in  "Fighting  Caravans."    We  know  a  secret!    It  is  said  that 
Gary  Cooper  and  Lupe  Velez  will  be  married  some  time  soon. 
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HOLLYWOOD  MARRIAGE  MARKET 

Continued  from  page  53 


and  way  points,  but  you  have  more  fun 
with  them : 

"In  New  York  a  man  hates  to  be  con- 
spicuous, but  here  they  don*t  care — they'll 
go  on  roller  coasters  with  you,  unself- 
consciously !  I  like  their  good  fellowship. 
I  think  I  prefer  the  writers  and  directors 
to  the  actors,  because  I  enjoy  brainy,  in- 
tellectual men,  but  I'm  not  thinking  of 
marrying  one !" 

"Any  market  to  be  good  must  be  well- 
balanced,"  explains  Mary  Doran,  "the 
supply  must  equal  the  demand.  That's 
why  Hollywood  isn't  a  good  marriage 
market.  There  are  many  more  girls, 
beautiful,  clever  and  accomplished,  than 
there  are  marriageable  men. 

"Beauty  is  a  drug  on  the  market.  The 
prettiest  girls  in  the  world  are  here. 
Cleverness  and  intelligence  aren't  appre- 
ciated, for  Hollywood  is  surfeited  with 
both.  When  the  supply  exceeds  the  de- 
mand, the  market  drops.  Any  girl  who 
wants  to  find  a  sound,  sane,  successful 
marriage,  should  seek  another  spot." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know !"  puts  in  Leila  Hy- 
ams,  "wherever  men  and  women  meet 
and  work  together,  a  marriage  market  de- 
Telops  automatically.  There's  as  much 
opportunity  for  meeting  the  right  man  in 
Hollywood  as  any  place — and  just  as  much 
chance  of  meeting  the  wrong  one  some- 
where else!"  Just  the  same,  Leila  was 
married  in  Manhattan! 

"Give  Hollywood  boys  a  break !  Every' 
real  man  has  his  mind  made  up  to  find  a 
nice  wife  and  settle  down !  When  I'm 
25  or  30,  I'll  be  married — watch  me !" 
threatens  Arthur  Lake,  "and  no  girl  need 
chase  her  legs  off  trying  to  catch  me. 
I'll  do  the  pursuing,  thanks !" 

All  young  girls  looking  for  husbands 
should  pack  up  and  start  out  for  Holly- 
wood at  once!"  cries  Dorothy  Lee,  "sooner 
or  later,  all  good-looking  men  come  here, 


Pretty  Sylvia  Sydney  takes 
time  off  from  her  stage  engage- 
ments to  make  a  Vitaphone 
short  titled  "Five  Minutes 
from  the  Station." 

and  they  usually  have  both  looks  and 
money,  a  combination  you  seldom  find  else- 
where. I'm  engaged  since  I  got  here — 
and  I  didn't  court  my  man,  or  anything !" 

"That  two  can  live  as  cheaply  as  one 
is  a  great  theory,"  says  William  Collier, 
Jr.,  cynically,  "but  it  fails  under  practical 


test.  This  is  a  materialistic  age  and  men 
all  over  the  world  are  reluctant  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  matrimony  unless  the 
future  is  secure.  And  whose  future  is 
that  way?" 

Walter  Pidgeon  whimsically  avers  that 
eligibility  and  susceptibility  are  not  geo- 
graphic. "If  someone  came  to  Hollywood 
and  I  were  in  Hollywood — or  to  Xew 
York  and  I  were  there — and  she  num- 
bered among  her  assets  a  yacht  and  a  villa 
in  the  south  of  France,  the  fact  that  we 
were  east  or  west  wouldn't  make  any  dif- 
ference, my  eligibility  would  be  the  same, 
but  my  susceptibility  would  be  slightly  over 
one  hundred  per  cent !" 

"If  two  people  fall  in  love,  it  doesn't 
matter  whether  they  live  in  Hollywood  or 
Timbuctoo,  they'll  want  to  get  married !" 
is  the  sage  opinion  of  young  William 
Janney. 

"Hollywood  is  the  best  marriage  market 
in  the  world!"  insists  Louise  Fazenda. 
"Girls  are  brought  into  contact  with  men 
more  than  in  any  other  business.  Day 
after  day,  working  on  sets  with  the  same 
groups,  results  in  propinquity,  that  great 
aid  to  Cupid !  My  husband,  Hal  Wallis. 
and  I  became  interested  in  one  another 
through  close  contact  when  he  was  director 
of  publicity  at  Warners'  and  I  was  a  con- 
tract player." 

"It's  too  bad  to  give  an  adverse  im- 
pression of  such  a  fine  city  as  Holly- 
wood !"  deplores  Richard  Dix. 

"I  think  Southern  California  is  the  ideal 
place  for  a  girl  to  do  her  husband-hunt- 
ing. Men  who  have  massed  millions  come 
out  here  to  play — ambitious  men  come  out 
to  make  fortunes — the  pick  of  American 
and  European  men  come  out  to  serve  the 
film  industry. 

"Girls  intent  on  marrying  rich  men 
should  take  up  golf,  for  this  is  the  world's 
playground  and  the  wealthy  indulge  in  this 
game.  When  a  man  is  playing,  he  is  in 
a  mood  for  romance.  Therefore,  learn  to 
yell  Tore !'  and  you'll  find  yourself  in  the 
center  of  the  marriage  market !" 

"Chances  for  successful  marriages  are 
greater  away  from  Hollywood,"  is  Charles 
Bickford's  sage  conclusion.  "People  here 
live  on  their  emotions.  They  dramatize 
themselves  and  they  dramatize  marriage. 
Everything  is  unnatural  and  unreal.  They 
can't  help  it — they  wouldn't  be  actors,  if 
this  weren't  true.    But  it  is." 

"It's  a  gambler's  market — sometimes 
good,  sometimes  bad."  declares  John  Mack 
Brown,  "the  population  isn't  stable. 
People  have  no  common  background,  not 
even  the  same  standards.  I  think  marriage 
in  any  other  place  is  likely  to  prove  more 
lasting,  for  the  parties  to  it  are  fairly 
sure  of  what  they  are  doing  when  they 
marry — they  know  each  other's  back- 
ground, talk  each  other's  language.  In 
Hollywood,  they  gamble  on  marriage.  The 
result  may  be  good  or  bad. 

"I'm  glad  I  found  Mrs.  Brown  in  Ala- 
bama.   We  know  each  other." 

"A  marriage  market  is  what  each  in- 
dividual makes  it.  If  you  are  in  the 
market  for  matrimony,  Hollywood  is  as 
good  a  place  as  any  other,"  retorts  Rob- 
ert Montgomery. 

Irene  Rich  widens  her  eyes  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  idea  of  girls  courting  men. 

"I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing!  But 
then,  I  don't  know  many  Hollywood  men 
well.  My  friends  have  always  been  from 
outside  the  movie  circle.  Still,  I  can't 
imagine  my  daughters  buying  tickets  for 
boys  to  take  them  out !  I  think  they'd 
stay  home  forever  first.  ...  If  it's  true, 
I  can't  help  feeling  the  girls  must  be  to 
blame.    They  should  wait  to  be  sought." 


GROW— 

Yes,  Grow  Eyelashes 
and  Eyebrows  like  this 
in  30  days 

'  j'Ht  most  marvelous  discovery  has  been  made — a 
*■  way  to  make  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  actually 
grow.  Now  if  you  want  long,  curling,  silken  lashes, 
you  can  have  them — and  beautiful,  wonderful  eye- 
brows. 

I  say  to  you  in  plain  English  that  no  matter  how 
scant  the  eyelashes  and  eyebrows,  I  will  increase 
their  length  and  thickness  in  30  days — or  not  accept 
a  single  penny.  No  "ifs,"  "ands,"  or  "maybes."  It 
is  new  growth,  startling  results,  or  no  pay.  And  you. 
are  the  sole  judge. 

Proved  Beyond  the  Shadow  of  a  Doubt 

Over  ten  thousand  women  have  tried  my  amazing 
discovery,  proved  that  eyes  can  no w  be  fringed  with 
long,  curling  natural  lashes,  and  the  eyebrows  made 
intense,  strong  silken  lines  1  Read  what  a  few  of 
them  say.  I  have  made  oath  before  a  notary  public 
that  these  letters  are  voluntary  and  genuine.  From 
Mile.  Hefflefinger,  240  W.  "B"  St.,  Carlisle,  Pa.: 
"I  certainly  am  delighted  ...  I  notice  the  greatest 
difference  ...  people  I  come  in  contact  with  remark 
how  long  and  silky  my  ej-elashes  appear."  From 
Naomi  Otstot,  5437  Westminster  Ave.,  Vv.  Phila., 
Pa.:  "I  am  greatly  pleased.  My  eyebrows  and 
lashes  are  beautiful  now."  From  Frances  Raviart, 
R.  D.  No.  2,  Box  179,  Jeanette,  Penn.:  "Your  eye- 
lash and  eyebrow  beautifier  is  simply  marvelous." 
From  Pearl  Provo,  2954  Taylor  St.,  N.  E.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. :  "I  have  been  using  your  eyebrow  and 
eyelash  Method.  It  is  surely  wonderful."  From 
Miss  Flora  J.  Corriveau,  8  Pinette  Ave.,  Biddeford, 
Me.:  "I  am  more  than  pleased  with  your  Method. 
My  eyelashes  are  growing  long  and  luxurious.;* 

Results  Noticeable  in  a  Week 
In  one  week — sometimes  in  a  day  or  two — you 
notice  the  effect.  The  eyelashes  become  more  beau- 
tiful— like  a  silken  fringe.  The  darling  little  upward 
curl  shows  itself.  The  eyebrows  become  sleek  and 
tractable — with  a  noticeable  appearance  of  growth 
and  thickness.  You  will  have  the  thrill  of  a  life- 
time— know  that  you  can  have  eyelashes  and  eye- 
brows as  beautiful  as  any  you  ever  saw. 

Remember  ...  in  30  days  I  guarantee  results  that 
will  not  only  delight,  but  amaze.  If  you  are  not 
absolutely  and  entirely  satisfied,  your  money  will 
be  returned  promptly.  I  mean  just  that — no  quibble, 
no  strings.  Introductory  price  $1.95.  Later  the 
price  will  be  regularly  $5.00. 

Grower  will  be  sent  C.  O.  D.  or  you  can  send 
money  with  order.  If  money  accompanies  order 
postage  will  be  prepaid. 

r 
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LUCILLE  YOUNG, 
64^  B  Lucille  Young  Building,  Chicago.  HL 

Send  me  your  new  discovery  for  growing  eye- 
lashes and  eyebrows.  If  not  absolutely  and 
entirely  satisfied,  I  will  return  it  within  30  days 
and  you  will  return  my  money  without  question. 

Price  C.  O.  D.  is  $1.95  plus  few  cents  postage. 
If  money  sent  with  order  price  is  §1.95  and  post- 
age is  prepaid. 

State  whether  money  enclosed  or  you  want 
order  C.  O.  D  


Name. 


St.  Addresa_ 


City_ 
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SCREENLAND 


REMOVE  \ 

>  Ugly  Mask  1 

Often  in  3  Days 

A  NEW 
clea 


SKIN— fresh  ,  *^ 
youthful,  lies 
just  beneath  the  surface  of  your  old  outer 
skin.  Remove  your  outer  skin  mask,  with  its 
blemishes,  freckles,  pimples,  large  pores, 
signs  of  coarseness  and  age — simply,  safely, 
quickly,  with  an  amazing  NEW  liquid. 

BEAUTY  IS  JUST  UNDERNEATH! 
Simply  apply  this  clear,  wonder-working 
liquid,  leave  on  3  days,  then — presto!  off 
comes  your  old,  faded,  worn  out,  blemished, 
useless  outer  skin.  Your  dazzling  new 
beauty  will  amaze  you. 

„./D|Tr  SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

Willi  t  Send  only  $1.00  for  liberal  bottle 
TODAY  of  "Mystic  Skin"  with  full  di- 
rections— by  return  mail,  in  plain 

wrapper.    Take  advantage  of  this  big  offer — 

write  AT  ONCE, 

COLEE  (Dept.  V-Oll),  853  Broadway,  NewYork.N.Y. 


Any  PHOTO 

ENLARGED 

Size  16x20  inches 

Same  price  for  full 
length  or  bust  form,  ■■■■J 
gToups,  landscapes,  UV ' 
pet  animals,  etc..  or  ^B^^ 
enlargements  of  any  ■ 
7>art  of  group  pic-  ^P** 
turei  Safe  return  of  your  owp 
original  photo  guaranteed1. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Juat  mail  photo  or  enapshottany 
size)and  within  aweek  yon  will 
receive  your  beautiful  life-like 
enlargementsizel6x20in.guar~ 
anteed  fadeless.  Fay  postman 
98c  plus  postage  or  Bend  $1.00 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage. 

Special  Free  OfferS 

enlargement  we  will  Bend  Free 
b  hand-tinted  miniature  repro- 
duction of  photo  sent.  Take  ad- 
vantage now  of  this  amazing 

6fIer-"Send  your  photo  today.  ..  .k.  j« 

UNITED  PORTRAIT  COMPANY 
900  W.  Lake  St.,  Dept.  P-1260,  Chicago.  111. 


VOICE- 
Your  Passport  to  the  Talkies 

Many  are  tested.  Few  are  chosen.  You 
can  develop  a  personality  voice  now.  Get 
SCIENCE  OF  VOICE,  by  D.  Stanley, 
M.  S.  (Price  $3.00)  right  away.  Ask  for 
free  circular. 

CARL  FISCHER,  Inc.  60  New  York 


JIN  ARTIST 


BE 

mj   WE  CAN  TEACH 
YOU  DRAWING  in 
your  own  home  during  your 
spare  time.     Thirty-five  years  of 
successful  teaching  proves  our  ability. 
Artists  receive  large  salaries. 

Write  today  for  Art  Year  Book 

Schc&i^Appuepart 

Boom  3  BATTLECUEKMlCftt 


WOHDEM 
PEEE  PASTE 

I  .Day  H  ome  Treatment 

f       FRECKLES,  PIMPLES, 
J         BLACKHEADS,  ENLARGED 
PORES,  WRINKLES,  PITS,  SCARS,  PUFFS 

Acne  condition  of  back  and  shoulders 
Wonder  Peel  Paste  gives  new  life  and  youth 
to  agi  ng  faces 
No  failure,  No  redness  afterwards,  Price  $5 

517  VJ. 7th      Dept.  21  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


LETTERS  FROM 
Continued  f 

Oh!  Oh! 

This  is  just  a  plea  from  one  lone  picture- 
goer,  though  I  know  others  will  agree  with 
me  on  this  subject.  Please,  Messrs.  Pro- 
ducers, give  us  more  real  life  stories  and 
less  musical  comedy  revues.  Too  much  is 
too  much !  Like  the  proverbial  turkey  be- 
fore Thanksgiving  we  have  been  fed-up; 
but  unlike  that  august  bird  we  would  wel- 
come the  ax  if  it  would  be  the  means  of 
escape  from  witnessing  another  singing  and 
dancing  show.  Yet  it  seems  that  more  than 
half  the  picture  output  is  made  up  of  these 
films. 

Take  a  tip  from  me,  Messrs.  Producers, 
and  give  us  plays  with  real  stories  before 
you  have  the  whole  movie  public  on  your 
hands  with  that  dread  disease  "Musical 
Show-downs."  The  symptoms  are  many, 
including  a  violent  pain  in  the  neck  fol- 
lowed by  a  queer  but  familiar  sensation  in 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  when  the  above  is 
mentioned. 

George  May  Hana, 

434  South  Street, 
North  Long  Beach,  Cal. 


The  Rejuvenating  Screen 

John  Bunyan,  the  old  English  Puritan 
writer  of  "The  Holy  War,"  said  that  the 
town  of  Mansoul  was  captured  by  attacks 
on  "Eye-Gate"  and  "Ear-Gate."  Alfred 
Tennyson  in  his  poem  "Enoch  Arden" 
says :  "Things  seen  are  mightier  than 
things  heard."   Thus  I  started. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago  I  began  with 
magic-lantern,  then  fine  and  finer  stereop- 
ticons,  to  present  sermons,  lectures  on 
travel,  and  addresses  on  various  subjects 
to  audiences  who  caught  the  contagion  of 
my  zeal.  The  critics  carped,  the  pious 
doubted.  I  pressed  on,  winning  approval 
and  success  both  here  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  I  believed  in  pictures, 
better  pictures,  with  the  best  mechanical 
projection,  suiting  the  picture  to  the  word 
and  the  word  to  the  picture. 

I  had  a  vision  of  the  future  with  greater 
triumphs  in  pictures  and  consequent  joy 
and  blessing  to  humanity.  With  joy  born 
of  enthusiasm,  I  persisted  in  my  belief  and 
endeavor.  Each  new  endeavor  ultimately 
brought  approval. 

Yes,  I  am  with  the  movie-fans.  In  this 
I  am  an  old-timer,  new-timer  and  all-the- 
timer.  I  rejoice  in  the  great  picture.  I 
find  rest  in  the  quiet  story.  I  laugh  and 
am  young  again.  The  world  is  becoming  a 
neighborhood.  Folks  are  getting  _  better 
acquainted.  The  movies  have  done  it.  My 
dreams  and  convictions  of  long  ago  are 
come  true ! 

R.  S.  Oadams, 
213  So.  Euclid  Avenue, 

Oak  Park,  111. 


Wanted :  Plain  Love  Stories 

Of  all  the  pictures  I  have  enjoyed  there 
will  always  be  a  few  that  remain  in  a 
hidden  corner  in  my  storehouse  of  menv 
ories,  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  which  I 
will  be  able  to  recall  at  my  bidding. 

The  pictures  which  have  interested  me 
most  have  not  been  sophisticated  nor  even 
the  modern  type,  but  rather  of  pictur^ 
that  have  a  beautiful  love  story  running 
through  them.  I  don't  prefer  my  heroines 
to  be  decked  in  jewels  and  gorgeous  gowns. 
I  like  them  in  plain  dresses,  ginghams  and 
calicoes,  with  a  light  in  their  eyes  that 
radiates  a  love  of  living  no  matter  what 
their  station  in  life  may  be.    A  girl  who 


THE  AUDIENCE 

rom  page  10 

is  looking  for  her  Prince  Charming  and 
when  she  finds  him,  regards  her  love  for 
him  and  his  love  for  her  as  the  most  pre- 
cious and  holy  thing  on  earth.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  such  pictures  as  "Seventh  Heaven" 
and  "The  Street  Angel"  with  Janet  Gaynor 
and  Charles  Farrell.  Such  pictures  are 
soul  inspiring  and  helpful  to  all  hu- 
manity. 

Helen  Schmidt, 
Kissimmee,  Florida. 

She  'Knows  Her  Movies' 

I  am  a  teacher  of  literature  and  history 
to  high  school  girls  and  boys.  I  am  also 
an  ardent  movie  goer.  A  strange  hobby 
for  a  teacher?  No,  a  most  natural  one. 
I  urge  my  pupils  to  take  advantage  of  the 
marvelous  opportunities  motion  pictures 
offer  in  the  way  of  authentic  historical 
facts  and  literature  of  all  ages.  Movies 
bring  out  the  element  of  human  interest 
far  better  than  the  printed  page.  Real 
people,  real  places,  and  real  events  colored 
with  some  appealing  angle  for  human  in- 
terest and  sympathy. 

Also,  these  modern  high-school  students 
are  sufficiently  well-informed  to  be  selec- 
tive in  their  choices  or  to  respond  readily 
to  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  who  proves 
that  she  'knows  her  movies.'  An  infre- 
quent poor  choice,  even,  provides  helpful 
contrasts,  or  creates  more  balanced  views 
of  life. 

We  are  to  prepare  them  for  life.  Then 
let's  show  them  life  as  they  will  find  it. 
Show  them  beauty,  inspire  them  through 
portrayals  of  exemplary  manhood  and 
womanhood,  arm  them  with  pictured  facts, 
and  lastly,  aid  them  in  applying  these  facts. 

Elizabeth  Cunningham, 
2288  Fourteenth  Street, 
Detroit,  Mich., 

Apt.  217 

Heroes  Made  Real 

Young  or  old,  we're  all  seeking  thrills 
and  romance!  We  all  love  heroes.  From 
the  cave  man  of  the  stone  age  to  the  blues- 
crooning  daddies  of  1930,  the_y  all  parade 
before  us  in  colorful  array  on  the  silver 
screen. 

Motion  pictures  are  the  answer  to  many 
a  prayer,  a  pleasant  change  from  the  hum- 
drum of  everyday  life.  We  live  through 
the  pictures  as  though  we  ourselves  were 
the  characters,  realizing  our  dreams  come 
true.  They  are  a  tonic  for  those  who  have 
to  be  'shown !' 

Never  were  the  trials  and  adventures  of 
our  pioneer  forefathers  better  portrayed 
than  in  "The  Covered  Wagon."  The  beau- 
tiful character  of  Lincoln  unfolded  so  re- 
alistically that  everyone  felt  him  a  personal 
friend. 

The  horror  and  terror  of  the  World 
War  was  unbelievable  until  all  phases  of 
the  great  struggle  were  brought  to  light 
in  pictures  such  as  "The  Big  Parade," 
"Hell's  Angels,"  "All  Quiet  on  the 
Western  Front,"  and  "Journey's  End." 

People  who  doze  in  church  never  slept 
during  "King  of  Kings,"  "Noah's  Ark,"  or 
"Ben  Hur."  Napoleon,  Washington,  Dis- 
raeli, Robin  Hood — heroes  all,  historical 
or  mythical,  are  astonishingly  real.  All 
this  we  owe  to  a  beloved  colony  of  artists, 
producers,  directors,  cameramen  and  tech- 
nicians whose  combined  efforts  have  given 
us  our  motion  pictures ! 

Helen  F.  Fletcher, 
1639  North  Avenue  54, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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This  New  Generation 

When  the  Lord  said  "Each  generation 
shall  be  wiser,"  He  surely  meant  the  pic- 
tures and  their  artists  as  a  means  to  this 
end,  for  I  have  learned  more  since  mod- 
ern pictures  were  introduced  than  in  forty 
years  of  practical  experience.  If  I  thought 
my  Johnny  was  a  smart  boy,  sure  'tis 
Johnny's  little  ones  that  can  sharpen  my 
wits  with  their  'picture  education,'  tell- 
ing me  about  the  foreign  countries  and 
their  customs  and  languages,  singing  the 
new  and  old  songs,  dancing  my  steps  and 
the  new  steps  and  noticing  we  must  speak 
quietly  and  pronounce  our  words  like  Na- 
varro and  Barrymore.  And  the  wit  of 
them !  They  never  will  need  the  Blarney 
stone !  I  look  to  see  the  next  generation 
discard  books  and  learn  from  the  pictures. 

Mrs.  C.  Riordan, 
4656  Kennerly  Avenue, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Movie  Magic 

Movies !  Have  you  ever  wondered  what 
they  really  are?  Ask  some  people  and 
they'll  say,  "Why,  movies  are  stories  acted 
by  people."  Or  they  may  say,  "Well,  let's 
see  !  Movies  are — oh — they're — gosh,  I 
don't  know !"  Or  they  may  use  a  lot  of 
long  words  and  not  say  anything.  Do  you 
really  want  to  know  what  they  are? 

Movies  are  magic,  that  lifts  you  up  out 
of  the  drab  land  of  mere  existence  into  the 
fairyland  of  dreams.  They  take  you  out 
of  your  home  with  the  kitchen  sink  full  of 
dishes,  the  baby  crying,  the  telephone  and 
the  door-bell  ringing  all  at  once,  into 
glamour,  thrills  and  adventure.  Movies 
mean  springtime  in  the  bleakest  winter,  cool 
summer  resorts  in  the  hottest  part  of  sum- 
mer. Movies  mean  places  never  before 
dreamed  of — foreign  and  lovely  lands  for 
those  who  cannot  go.  This  is  what  movies 
are — and  all  this  magic  and  beauty  for  a 
few  cents ! 

May  Jean  Maxwell, 
3564— 81st  Street, 
Jackson  Heights,  L.  I. 


Wants  'Everyday'  Stories 

I  believe  that  talkers  as  a  whole  would 
be  improved  if  they  dealt  more  with  every- 
day people  of  the  American  middle-class  of 
today.  It  is  this  class  of  people  who  are 
most  interested  in  the  movies  and  they 
like  to  see  and  hear  on  the  screen  romantic 
tales  of  people  like  themselves  and  like 
the  people  with  whom  they  come  in  con- 
tact daily. 

There  are,  in  my  opinion,  too  many 
tales  laid  in  foreign  countries,  too  many 
stories  of  the  very  rich.  The  best  thing 
the  movies  do  is  to  put  glamour  into 
seemingly  prosaic  lives.  They  can  best  do 
this  when  they  deal  with  the  real,  human, 
middle-class  Americans  that  many  of  us 
are  and  that  we  see  every  day. 

Julius  Mims, 
Fort  Benning,  Ga., 
Box  1956. 


Honor  Where  Honor  is  Due 

The  talkies  are  a  constant  surprise.  Sev- 
eral weeks  ago  I  saw  and  heard  Greta 
Garbo  in  "Anna  Christie."  In  this  pro- 
duction, she  brought  us  the  fine  art  of 
the  talkies  and  the  technique  of  fine  drama. 

Ruth  Chatterton  has  honors  due  her  in 
"Sarah  and  Son"  when  she  made  one  for- 
get and  live  with  her,  through  the  picture. 
I  believe  that  she  and  Ann  Harding  are 
the  best  dramatic  actresses  on  the  screen. 

When  choosing  something  with  a  bit  of 
spice  and  a  bit  of  lure  I  turn  to  William 
Powell.  Never  have  I  heard  or  seen  any- 
thing to  equal  him  in  "Street  of  Chance." 
It  was  a  relief  to  find  an  actor  who  takes 
his  work  so  seriously  as  does  Mr.  Powell. 
Kay  Francis  also  deserves  much  credit  in 
this  fine  production. 

Mrs.  Vere  Allender, 
4322  Jacob  Street, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


A  scene  from  "Captain  Thunder"  with  Victor  Varconi,  Fay 
Wray  and  Don  Alvarado.    This  picture  marks  the  return  of 
Victor  Varconi  whose  screen  career  was  temporarily  halted 
by  the  talkers. 


Speaking  of  Girls- 


Doug.  Fairbanks,  Jr. 
celebrated  motion  picture  star,  whose  latest 
production  is  the  First  National  picture, 
"Loose  Ankles,"  says: 

"All  the  girls  that  reach  the  top  in  movie' 
land,  seem  to  have  one  quality  in  common— 
and  that's  sparkling,  lustrous  hair.  Some' 
how,  producers  appear  to  consider  it  an  ab- 
solute necessity." 

Lustrous  hair!  Men  who  are  continually 
surrounded  by  beautiful  women  can  tell  you 
how  important  it  is.  And  lustrous  hair  can 
be  yours — easily,  pleasantly,  economically 
— through  Hennafoam.  This  shampoo  con- 
tains just  a  pinch  of  henna  to  light  the  fires 
in  your  hair.  It  never  affects  color.  But  what 
a  difference  it  does  make.  Ask  your  drug- 
gist,  or  send  10c  for  generous  sample  to  the 
Hennafoam  Corporation,  Department  11 SL 
511  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Reduce 


Hips 

often  2  to  4  inches 
in  10  days 

'VT'OU  can  do  it — easily 
— with  the  wonderful 
new  Periplastic  Reducing 
Girdle.  Makes  you  look 
slimmer  the  instant  you 
put  it  on.  Exerts  a  con- 
stant, gentle  massage  that 
breaks  down  the  fat  cells, 
moulds  away  flabby  flesh 
and  reduces  waist  and  hips 
— often  from  2  to  4  inches 
in  10  days.  Made  of  finest 
quality,  fresh,  live,  pure 
Plantation  Rubber  by  the 
famous  Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 
Cool,  comfortable,  light — 
some  models  weigh  as  little 
as  9  'A  ounces  (garters  in- 
cluded)— full  of  tiny  holes 
to  let  skin  breathe. 
Write  today  for  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 
with  full  details  about  this  marvelous  girdle,  also  par- 
ticulars of  our  5-day  trial  offer  and  money-back  guaran- 
tee. No  obligation.  Just  fill  out  and  mail  coupon 
below  to  Perfolastic,  Inc.,  Dept.  311,  41  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

PERFOLASTIC,  INC.,  Dept.  311 
41  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  FREE  BOOKLET 
describing  and  illustrating  the  new  Perfolastic  Girdle,  also 
particulars  of  your  5-day  trial  offer. 

Name   .  

Address   

City   State.—  -  - 
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SCREEN LAND 


Beautiful  Complexion 

IN  15  DAYS 

Clear  your  complexion  of  pimples,  blackheads, 
whiteheads,  red  sputa,  enlarged  pores,  oily  skin 
and  other  blemishes.    I  can  give  you  a  com- 
I  plexion  soft,  rosy,  clear,  velvety  beyond  your 
)  fondest  dream.   And  1  do  it  in  a  few  days.  My 
method  ia   different.     No  cosmetics,  lotions, 
salves,  soaps,  clay,  ointments,  plasters,  band- 
ages, masks,  vapor  sprays,  massage,  rollers  or 
other  implements.  No  diet,  no  fasting.  Nothing 
JSBfe"  to  take.   Cannot  injure  the  most  delicate  skin. 

_ASgm!  Send  for  my  Free  Booklet.     You  are  not  obli- 

t  firated.    Send  no  money.    .Inst  get  the  facts. 

Dorothy  Ray,  646  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Dept.  2580,  Chicago 


MflNEYFfiRYaiJ 

L     AT  HOME  „ 


YOU  can  earn  good  money  in  spare  time  at 
home  making  display  cards.  No  selling  or 
canvassing.  We  instruct  you.  furnish  com- 
plete outfit  and  supply  you  with  work. 
Write  to-day  for  free  booklet. 
The  MENHENITT  COMPANY  Limited 
252  Dominion  Bldg..  Toronto.  Ont. 

na  ■  ■  ■  ■  ax: 


MORE  MONEY  DAILY  -  ' 
FOR       II  YOli,.  jttK**-!^ 


Men  and  Women — 
Industry's  leader  offers  you  direct- 
to-wearer  agency.  Pays  big.  Happy 
work.  Thousands  successful.  Sample 
outfit  free.  Start  at  once.  Write  today. 
DEPT.  CARLTON  MILLS,  INC. 
599-S         79  Fifth  Ave., New  York,  N.Y. 


FOR  MOVIE  FANS 

original  photos  of  your  favorite 
rs,  size  8  x  10,  glossy  prints,  25c 
h,  5  for  $1.00.  Scenes  from  your 
orite  photo  nluys  25c  each.  12  for 
Positively    the    finest  obtair 


.  No  delay  in  filling 
iave  the  largeBt.  collcc- 
photoa  in  the  country, 
he  star  or  scenes  you 
by  moncv  order  or 
mps.  Est.  1912. 

BRAM  STUDIO 
Studio  290  Film  Centre  Bldg. 
630  -  9th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


Send  yoor  name  and  address  for  free  booklet  giving'  interesting  in- 
formation and  vital  facta  about  Advertising:.  FiDdout  how  we  prepare 
you  at  borne,  in  your  spare  time,  for  the  opportunities  open  in  this 
fascinatiDt?  business.  Practical  work.  No  text  books.  Old  estab- 
lished school.  Successful  eraHuates  everywhere.  Just  the  plan  roa 
have  always  wanted.  Write  today,  Ho  obliff ation. 

PACE -DAVIS  SCHOOL  OF  ADVERTISING 

Dept.  6328,  3601  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

BE  A  NURSE 

Doctor's  —  Dentist's  Assistant 
Learned  at  Home  in  iz  Weeks 

Marvelous  calling ;  many,  many  earn 
$2  l.OO  weekly,  caring  for  invalid  in 
fine  homes  in  their  vicinity,  WHILE 
LEARNING.  We  HELP  secure 
positions.  Write  MISS  H.  TULL, 
6206  Winthrop,         Chicago,  Illinois. 

*  BUNIONS 

Now  Dissolved 

Pain  stops  almost  Instantly!  Then  last- 
ing relief.  Amazing  Falryfoot  gradually 
dissolves  painful  bunions.  Quick- 
ly enables  you  to  wear  smaller  shoes. 
No  messy  salves.  No  cumbersome  ap- 
pliances. This  marvelous  discovery 
[entirely  different!  Used  successfully 
on  500.000  feet.  Write  for  trial 
treatment  absolutely  free.  Nothing 
!  to  pay.  No  C.  O.D.  No  obligation. 


'ASK  ME"— Continued  from  page  102 


FREE  TEST ! 


FAIRYFOOT  PRODUCTS  CO. 
1223  S.Wabash  Avenue   Dept.  691   Chicago,  Illinois 


MOVIE      STARS  PHOTOGRAPHS 

Free  With  Every  Order  of  $2.00  an  8  x  10 
Original  Photographs 

4  for  50c         9  for  SI  .00 
20  for  $2.00    31  for  $3.00 
54  for  $5.00 

55  Different  Poses  of 
Rudolph  Valentino  Cho>  ^-cn 

HOLLYWOOD  SCREEN  EXCHANGE 
Drawer  V-l,  Dept.  F  Hollywood,  Calif.,  U.  S.  A. 


Clara,  West  Medford,  Mass.  Roland 
Drew's  real  name  is  Walter  Goss.  He  is 
26  years  old  and  has  black  hair  and  dark 
grey  eyes.  You  can  reach  him  at  the  Tec- 
Art  Studios,  Edwin  Carewe  Productions, 
Hollywood,  Cal.  Donald  Reed  was  born 
July  23,  1902,  in  Mexico  City.  His  real 
name  is  Ernesto  Avila  Guillen.  He  played 
with  Gary  Cooper  and  Fay  Wray  in  "The 
Texan."  Fay  Wray  was  born  Sept.  15, 
1907,  in  Alberta,  Canada.  She  is  the  wife 
of  John  Monk  Saunders,  the  screen  writer. 

Trma  from  Baltimore.  What  new  con- 
test is  this?  Who  has  the  largest  eyes, 
the  most  shapely  shape  and  is  the  best 
dancer  in  Hollywood?  What  am  I  offered 
for  the  correct  solution?  Joan  Crawford 
was  born  March  23,  1908,  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  She  has  brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  is 
5  feet  4  inches  tall  and  weighs  110  pounds. 
Nils  Asther  is  not  married.  He  plays  in 
"The  Sea  Bat"  with  Charles  Bickford  and 
Raquel  Torres. 

Julia,  San  Francisco.  You  want  me  to 
ask  some  questions  for  you.  No — you  ask 
them — I  insist.  Clara  Bow,  Gary  Cooper 
and  James  Hall  are  not  married,  though 
James  has  been.  He  was  on  the  stage  in 
musical  comedy  before  the  pictures  got 
him.  He  started  the  fan  uproar  when  he 
appeared  with  Bebe  Daniels  in  "The 
Campus  Flirt."  Clara  Bow's  latest  pic- 
ture is  "Love  Among  the  Millionaires,"  a 
Paramount  release. 

R.  D.,  Astoria,  L.  I.  Alice  Joyce  and 
Warner  Baxter  played  the  leads  in  "Man- 
nequin," a  Paramount  release  of  1926. 
Gwen  Lee's  real  name  is  Gwendolyn  Le 
Pinski.  She  was  born  Nov.  12,  1904,  in 
Hastings,  Neb.  Anna  Q.  Nilsson  was  born 
in  Ysted,  Sweden,  but  she  doesn't  give  the 
date.  Colleen  Moore's  birthday  was  Aug. 
19,  1902;  and  Billie  Dove's  was  May  14, 
1904.  Billie's  latest  picture  is  "The  Lady 
Who  Dared." 

A  Fan  from  Urbana,  III.  Do  I  ever 
meet  any  V.  D.  admirers  on  Broadway? 
I'm  practically  mobbed  when  I  appear  in 
public.  Charles  Farrell  was  born  Aug. 
9,  1902,  in  Walpole,  Mass.  He  is  6  feet 
2  inches  tall,  weighs  178  pounds  and  has 
wavy  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes.  His 
first  screen  work  was  as  an  extra  in  a 
mob  scene;  then  followed  parts  in  Mack 
Sennett  comedies.  "Old  Ironsides"  and 
"The  Rough  Riders"  helped  to  bring  him 
before  the  public  but  his  big  chance  came 
in  "Seventh  Heaven"  with  Janet  Gaynor. 
He  has  a  long-term  contract  with  Fox 
Studios,  1401  No.  Western  Ave.,  Holly- 
wood, Cal.  George  O'Brien  was  born 
Sept.  1,  1900,  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.  His 
first  leading  role  was  in  "The  Iron  Horse." 
He  is  unmarried  and  devotes  most  of  his 
spare  time  to  athletics  and  can  be  reached 
at  the  Fox  Studio. 

Eskimo,  Iroquois  Falls,  Ontario.  Viola 
Dana  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on 
June  7,  1898.  She  was  educated  in  the 
Brooklyn  public  schools  and,  when  very 
young,  was  on  the  stage  in  a  dancing  act. 
Her  first  screen  appearance  was  at  the  age 
of  ten,  when  she  was  cast  as  one  of  the 
children  in  "The  Christmas  Carol,"  a  Vita- 
graph  release.  She  is  4  feet  11^  inches 
tall,  weighs  101  pounds  and  has  brown 
hair  and  green  eyes. 


V.  D.  Admirer,  Hartford,  Conn.  Nils 
Asther  is  coming  into  his  own  in  this 
department  for  the  fans  are  eager  to  see 
him  in  new  pictures.  Nils  was  born  Jan. 
17,  1902,  in  Malmo,  Sweden.  He  has  dark 
brown  hair,  hazel  eyes,  is  6  feet  inch 
tall  and  weighs  170  pounds.  He  appeared 
in  pictures  in  Germany,  later  coming  to 
the  United  States  where  he  played  with 
H.  B.  Warner  in  "Sorrell  and  Son"  in 
1927.  Marion  Davies'  real  name  is  Marion 
Douras.  She  was  born  Jan.  3,  1900,  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  She  has  golden  hair, 
blue  eyes,  is  5  feet  S  inches  tall  and  weighs 
120  pounds.  Lawrence  Gray  plays  with 
Marion  in  her  latest  film,  "The  Gay  Nine- 
ties." Barry  Norton  was  the  boy  who  im- 
pressed you  so  favorably  in  "The  Legion 
of  the  Condemned."  You  can  write  him 
at  Paramount  Studios,  5451  Marathon  St., 
Hollywood,  Cal. 

Diana,  Winnipeg,  Canada.  Dolores  Dei 
Rio,  Edmund  Lowe  and  Victor  McLaglen 
were  in  "What  Price  Glory."  I'm  sorry 
but  I  couldn't  obtain  a  studio  pass  for  you. 
Ramon  Novarro  and  Dorothy  Jordan  ap- 
pear in  "The  Singer  of  Seville."  Leila 
Hyams,  Cliff  Edward  and  Francis  F. 
Bushman  help  William  Haines  put  over 
"Way  Out  West,"  the  wise-cracker's  latest 
film.  William  Collier,  Jr.,  plays  with  Joe 
Cook  in  "Rain  or  Shine,"  a  Columbia  pro- 
duction. Louise  Fazenda  and  Joan  Peers 
in  the  cast.  "The  Melody  Man,"  "Lum- 
mox," and  "A  Royal  Romance"  are  among 
Buster  Collier's  latest  releases. 


Eddie  Foy,  Jr.,  is  versatile.  He 
makes     two  -  reel  Vitaphone 
shorts  and  features,  too. 


Yvonne,  Woodstock,  Ontario.  You're 
right,  I'm  a  very  human  and  friendly  soul, 
without  a  care  in  the  world — just  trying 
to  make  you  folks  happy,  so  you  can  pour 
out  your  hearts  to  me  any  time  you  like. 
That  is,  now  and  then.  George  Lewis  is 
married  to  a  non-professional.  Janet  Gay- 
nor and  Lydell  Peck  were  married  Sept. 
11,  1929.  Ruth  Lee  Taylor  was  married 
on  March  17,  1930,  to  Paul  S.  Zuckerman. 
Leila  Hyams  is  the  wife  of  Phil  J.  Berg. 
James  Murray  was  married  in  1928  to  Lu- 
cille McNamee. 
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OUR  COSMETIC  URGE— Continued  from  page  55 


of  the  stars  of  Hollywood  and  take  them 
at  their  face  value.  There  is  Gloria 
Swanson,  who  shadows  her  eyelids  and 
'does  things'  to  her  eyelashes.  She 
keeps  a  neatly  plucked  eyebrow  and  a 
carefully  lip-sticked  mouth. 

There  is  Greta,  who  goes  natural  right 
up  to  the  eyelashes.  Her  lashes  are 
aided  and  abetted  by  a  strange  seductive 
power  rumored  not  to  be  of  her  own 
making.  And  we  don't  mean  that  they 
are  mascara-ed,  either ! 

Clara  Bow  has  the  baby  eyes  that  are 
bigger  and  brighter  for  a  little  careful 
brushing  and  curling  back  of  the  lashes. 
She  may  use  those  new  little  eyelash 
curlers  made  on  the  principal  of  a  curl- 
ing iron.  Lashes  made  to  curl  and 
touched  with  mascara  are  absolutely 
blameless.  Anything  may  happen,  and 
you  can't  hold  them  responsible  though 
you  know  the  eyes  have  'it.' 

Beauty  is  skin-deep,  but  so  few  of  us 
realize  that  skin  has  four  layers  of  epi- 
dermis until  the  sun  burns  through  one  of 
them  and  gives  a  sunburn  that  is  painful 
and  ruinous.  Sun-tan  did  not  begin  on 
Mary  Garden's  back  at  Antibes  as  pop- 
ular report  has  it,  but  centuries  ago. 
Four  thousand  years  ago  along  the  Nile, 
the  Egyptians  got  all  henna-ed  up.  Henna 
was  brushed  on  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  used  on  feet  and  ankles.  A  nice 
tawny  golden  brown  was  considered  the 
proper  Egyptian  color,  and  Cleopatra 
naturally  lent  her  endorsement  to  the 
home-grown  henna.  Now-a-days,  it  is 
used  to  make  the  hair  glossy,  for  it  is  not 
a  hair  dye,  as  so  many  people  think.  If 
you  wonder  how  hair,  especially  dark 
hair,  can  look  so  glossy  under  the  Kleig 
lights,  you  may  be  sure  that  some  one 
has  been  using  henna  very  skilfully. 

Sometimes,  some  one  does  have  a  new 
idea  about  cosmetics.  There  was  Eth- 
relda.  Ethrelda  started  patches.  Not 
that  , she  meant  that  they  should  be  used 
for  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  this  world. 
On  the  contrary.  Ethrelda,  after  the 
death  of  her  worthy  second  husband,  en- 
tered a  convent  and  renounced  the  sins 
of  this  life  along  with  soap  and  water, 
which  were  considered  a  frivolity.  The 
result  ruined  her  face!  Her  complexion 
lost  that  school-girl  look.  In  her  life  of 
self-abnegation  black  patches  on  her 
face  covering  the  blemishes  seemed  a 
disfigurement  entirely  fitting  to  her  con- 
tinual penance  performance.  When  Eth- 
relda died  she  was  canonized.  Her  fol- 
lowers wore  the  black  patch  to  show 
their  devotion  to  her.  '  This  was  in  the 
seventh  century  and  history,  in  its  repe- 
titious mode,  has  been  mentioning  patches 
ever  since  right  through  the  Victorian 
era.  They  have  been  used  since  Eth- 
relda's  day  not  to  call  attention  to  re- 
ligion, but  rather  to  the  rare  texture,  the 
superb  curve  and  the  beauty  of  the  skin 
upon  which  it  rests. 

Cosmetics  have  long  been  used  to 
'cover  up.'  Covering  up  year-marks  is 
the  most  difficult  task.  "Beauty  is  at 
the  fullest  at  thirty,"  asserts  Madame 
Sevigne.  In  Hollywood,  few  care  to  ad- 
mit that  they  are  free,  inclined  to  flesh, 
and  very  much  over  twenty-one. 

The  rise  of  Kay  Francis,  a  charming 
person  who  does  not  fit  the  usual  'girly- 
girl'  formula,  is  leading  the  movies  into 
an  appreciation  of  be-yourself  and  act- 
your-age.  'Beauty  is  ageless'  is  a  lovely 
axiom  but  no  woman  will  grow  older 
without  the  support  of  a  few  more  fa- 
cials, and  a  little  more  careful  grooming 
— not  if  she  knows  her  wrinkles ! 

Ever  since  Mary  Pickford  lost  her  curls 
and  ceased  to  be  sixteen,  Hollywood  has 


been  having  birthday  parties.  Ponce  de 
Leon,  of  course,  never  should  have  gone 
to  Florida  looking  for  a  fountain  of 
eternal  youth ;  for  it  is  at  Hollywood — 
in  the  very  life  that  makes  exercise,  diet- 
ing and  make-up  of  the  first  importance. 

Despite  the  fact  that  long  hair  is  said 
to  add  years,  many  in  Hollywood  are 
growing  it.  Eve's  crowning  glory  was 
ably  imitated  by  the  seven  Sutherland 
sisters  who,  you  will  remember,  swept 
the  floor  with  their  tresses.  Whether  you 
are  sold  long  or  short  on  hair  fashion 
you  must  agree  that  having  it  glossy  and 
delicately — ever  so  delicately  scented — is 
an  advantage.  Don't  put  eau  de  cologne 
on  it  for  that's  said  to  gray  it,  but  a 
drop  of  scent  in  the  rinse-water  at  sham- 
poo time  will  give  it  a  lingering  evasive 
aroma  that  makes  strong  men  stronger 
in  your  favor. 

As  for  superfluous  hair.  Suppose  you 
had  to  make  your  own  depilatory  of  ants' 
eggs?  Suppose  you  had  to  stew  and 
brew  and  perhaps  burn  this  recipe  before 
it  was  ready  to  use  in  order  to  be  prop- 
erly groomed  for  your  evening  gowns  ? 
Imagine  Delilah  pouring  over  this  potion 
that  she  made  to  take  off  Samson's  hair 
because  she  lacked  scissors?  It's  due  to 
the  cosmetic  urge  that  these  depilatories 
have  been  perfected. 

The  French  court  developed  cosmeti- 
cians who  had  mysterious  formulas,  ex- 
cessive prices  and  a  clientele  of  both  men 
and  women.  Boudoirs  of  the  court  were 
elaborate  salons  where  entertainment  was 
held  while  the  cosmetics  were  being  ap- 
plied. Not  even  Hollywood  has  thought 
of  simulating  a  French  boudoir  with  a 
carpet  of  silver  foxes  completely  covering 
the  floor.  With  toilet  tables  shrouded  in 
Alencon  lace  over  pink  satin  and  tied 
with  moire  bows.  In  such  a  boudoir  or 
a  similar  one,  the  Du  Barry  sat  before 
her  mirror  scrutinizing  her  skin,  testing 
the  cream  of  one  court  cosmetician,  com- 
paring it  with  another.  She  commanded 
that  little  cream  jars  be  made  at  Limoge 
with  her  initials  painted  on  them  in  rose- 
buds and  gold. 

The  art  of  the  perfumer  was  even  more 
in  demand,  for  the  variety  in  odors  was 
rather  limited.  Veritable  trousseaux  of 
perfume  used  to  be  part  of  the  marriage 
agreements.  Half  the  dowry  of  the  maid- 
ens in  Jewry,  it  was  stipulated,  was  to 
be  spent  in  perfumes. 

At  no  time  in  the  past,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  record,  have  there  been  more 
cosmetics  used. 

Today,  one  may  paint  the  finger  nails 
different  colors — orange,  red,  blue,  purple. 
These  colors  are  also  applied  to  toe  nails 
when  pajamas  are  worn.  Superfluous 
hair  must  be  removed  from  under  the 
arm  before  an  evening  dress  can  be  put 
on;  from  the  legs  before  chiffon  stock- 
ings can  be  worn.  A  deep  decolletage 
makes  necessary  massaging  and  powder- 
ing of  the  back.  Permanent  waves  help 
to  make  the  hair  fluffy,  yet  it  must  be  re- 
strained by  a  carefully  set  water  wave. 
Teeth  must  be  cared  for  regularlv.  Eye- 
brows must  be  shaped.  Eyes  must  "be 
shadowed.  Lashes  mascara-ed.  Cheeks 
rouged.  Lips  rouged.  Ears  pinked  just 
a  shade  if  they  are  to  wear  ear  rings. 
Neck  and  arms  creamed  and  powdered 
for  evening. 

All  these  things  come  in  the  beauty 
routine  yet  so  handily  are  they  arranged 
that  they  require  little  thought  if  any, 
and  with  all  this  care,  your  beauty 
budget  mounts  to  far  less  than  that  of 
Poppaea  or  the  Du  Barry.  Face  the  cos- 
metic urge— and  follow  it! 


CLEAR, 
BRIGHT 

eyes  in  no  time 

A  few  applications  of  harmless 
Murine  will  make  your  eyes  much 
clearer  and  brighter  than  before. 
It  reduces  bloodshot  veins  and 
dissolves  the  dust-laden  film  of 
mucus  that  makes  eyes  look  dull 
and  lifeless.  Murine  positively 
contains  no  belladonna  or  any 
other  injurious  ingredient.  60c  at 
drug  and  dep't  stores.  Try  it! 
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BeThe Man 
Behind  the  Camera 


LEARN 

Motion  Picture  Photography 
"Still"  Photography 
Motion  Picture  Projection 

A  D VENTURE — thrills — more  action  in 
l\  a  week  than  the  average  man  sees  in  a 
lifetime — AND  BIG  PAY,  TOO.  Oppor- 
tunities everywhere  await  trained  camera- 
men. Motion  Picture  Photography  is  just 
one  of  the  big-paying  branches  of  the 
billion-dollar  photographic  field.  Today 
there's  a  crying  need  everywhere  for  expert  projectionists 
— photo-finishers — "still"  photographers. 

"Sound"  Coarse  FREE  ol  extra  charge 

Previous  experience  unnecessary.  Age  or  lack  of  education 
no  obstacle.  Simplified  Method  qualifies  you  for 
the  position  of  your  choice  or  a  business  of  your  own. 
Our  complete  course  in  "Sound"  and 
"'Talking"  Pictures  included  FREE 
of  extra  charge  with  either  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Photography  or  Motion 
Picture  Projection  Course. 
FREE  book  tells  how  you  can  j 
quickly  step  into  a  big-pay  position, 
or  go  into  business  for  yourself. 
Mail  coupon  NOW. 

N.  Y.  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept.  T-S36  10  W.  33rd  St.  U 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  SUCCESS  COUPON 


New  York  institute  of  Photography,    Dept.  T-536. 

10  W.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Without  cost  or  obligation  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
FREE  book  and  details  about  how  I  can  qualify  as 

(  )  Motion  Picture  Cameraman  or  (  )  Projectionist 
(  )  "Still"    Photographer   or    (  )  Photo-Finisher 
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SCREENLAND 


HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 


TN  PHILADELPHIA, 
there  is  no  law  that 
forces  you  to  detour 
from  the  din  and  dis- 
cord of  the  down  town 
streets.  If  you  really 
want  to,  you  can  go  to 
bed  with  ear  muffs  on 
and  shut  out  the  clang 
and  clamor  of  the  city's 
bedlam.  But  the  really 
sensible  thing  to  do  is 
to  park  yourself  .  .  . 
and  your  car  if  you 
motor  ...  10  minutes 
from  the  city  center  but 
10,000  miles  from  the 
noise  ...  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania.  Here 
you  can  rest  and  relax 
in  the  cordial  comfort 
of  a  room  that  was 
built  for  sleep. 

DANIEL  CRAWFORD,  Jr.,  Manager 

Room  with  Bath  $3.00 
59«&CHESTNUT  ST.* PHILADELPHIA 


AVIATION 
Information 


FREE 


Send  us  your  name  and  address  for  full  Information 
regarding  the  Aviation  and  Airplane  business.  Find 
out  about  the  many  great  opportunities  now  open 
and  how  we  prepare  you  at  home,  during  spare 
time,  to  qualify.  Our  new  book  "Opportunities 
in  the  Airplane  Industry"  also  sent  free  if  you 
answer  at  once. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  AVIATION 

Dept.  6328,         3601  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


SuporfluoufHAIRallGONE 


Mahler  method,  which  kills  the 
hair  root,  prevents  hair  from 
growing  again.  Use  it  privately 
in  your  home. 

We  Teach  Beauty  Culture 
Send  today  3  red  stamps  for 
Free  Booklet 
D.  J.  Mahler  Co.,  131-B  Mahler  Park,  Providence, 


The  next  issue  of 

SCREENLAND 

Will  he  on  sale  Nov.  1 


MEET  THE  NEW  BLONDE 

Continued  from  page  27 


picture.  I  was  too  full  of  Helen.  I 
was  so  imbued  with  her  personality  that 
if  a  brick  had  dropped  on  my  head,  I 
shouldn't  have  felt  it. 

"Although  I  had  never  even  met  what 
the  world  calls  a  really  bad  woman 
when  I  went  into  rehearsal,  from  the 
start  I  wasn't  my  mother's  daughter, 
granddaughter  of  S.  D.  Harlow,  shel- 
tered, protected  society  girl — if  you  want 
to  call  it  that.  I  was  Helen,  war-crazed, 
wild  with  the  mystery  of  my  power  over 
men — many  men.  Clothes,  gestures,  emo- 
tion, passion — they  were  all  entirely  nat- 
ural to  me.  You  see,  since  I  was  a  child, 
I  have  acted  to  myself,  for  myself.  It 
was  the  only  real  existence  I  ever  had. 
I  used  to  fly  to  it  as  a  relief  from  the 
conventional  life  which  I  have  never 
liked  at  all.  The  social  life  in  which  I 
have  found  few  moments  of  real  happi- 
ness. 

"After  leaving  school  in  Chicago,  when 
I  was  sixteen,  I  married.  Two  years 
later,  I  happened  to  be  in  Hollywood.  I 
had  never  thought  of  going  in  films ;  but 
one  afternoon,  one  of  my  guests,  at  a 
buffet  luncheon  I  was  giving,  wanted  to 
go  out  to  the  Fox  studio  to  try  on  her 
costumes  for  a  picture  she  was  to  make 
soon.  I  told  her  my  chauffeur  would 
drive  her  out.  She  asked  me  to  come 
along.  Since  I  had  never  seen  a  studio, 
I  thought  it  would  be  jolly  to  go.  I 
went. 

"Shortly  after  I  got  into  the  studio, 
we  passed  three  men.  One  came  over 
and  asked  if  I  wanted  to  go  into  pictures. 
I  thought  it  was  a  joke  but  went  into  his 
office  to  talk  to  him.  He  gave  me  a  let- 
ter to  Dan  Allen,  head  of  the  Central 
Casting  Bureau.  I  put  it  in  my  pocket- 
book  and  forgot  about  it. 

"It  wasn't  until  some  months  later — 
at  a  dinner  party — that  I  happened  to 
mention  it.  Two  of  my  girl  friends  dared 
me  to  present  it.  I  did — the  next  morn- 
ing. But  I  never  accepted  either  of  the 
two  calls  I  received  from  the  Bureau. 

"We  were  playing  bridge  one  night  a 
few  Evenings  later  with  these  same  two 
girls.  They  said  they  wouldn't  consider 
I  had  completed  my  dare  until  I  had 
actually  worked  one  day  in  a  studio.  I 
accepted  the  next  call.  It  was  a  small 
part  with  Richard  Dix. 

"I  liked  working  in  films.  Later,  I 
went  out  to  Roach's  studio  and  got  a 
second  lead  in  a  picture,  next  a  lead,  and 
finally  a  contract  for  five  years.  It  was 
at  this  point  that  my  granddaddy  Har- 
low began  to  get  distressed.  He  didn't 
like  my  being  in  pictures  and  told  me  if 
I  didn't  stop,  he  would  disinherit  me.  I 
didn't  want  that  to  happen  so  went  to 
Mr.  Roach  and  explained  the  situation 
to  him.  He  very  generously  released  me. 
And  I  went  back  to  the  old  social  regime. 

"Then  came  trouble.  Divorce.  I  was 
miserable.  I  had  to  have  something  to 
do.  I  went  back  into  pictures.  Played  a 
small  part  in  'The  Saturday  Night  Kid,' 
with  Clara  Bow.  And  then  one  day  I 
met  Ben  Lyon  and  Jimmy  Hall  on  the 
lot.  They  said  'Come  on  over  and  meet 
Howard   Hughes.     He  needs  somebody 


like  you  for  a  vamp  in  'Hell's  Angels.' 
Mr.  Hughes  arranged  for  a  test  for  me. 
And  two  weeks  later,  I  had  the  lead." 

Just  like  that  Jean  Harlow  became  fa- 
mous !  And  while  naturally  one  swallow 
doesn't  make  a  spring,  nor  one  picture 
an  assured  star,  nevertheless,  Jean  Har- 
low is  the  one  rich  girl  I  can  recall  who 
has  made  good  in  films.  And  unless  I 
miss  my  guess,  she  is  going  a  whole 
lot  farther. 

Jean  has  the  figure  of  a  sylph  and  the 
appetite  of  a  German  Frau.  She  even 
likes  potatoes  for  breakfast.  Her  chief 
epicurean  loves  are  spare  rib  and  sauer- 
kraut. She  called  up  her  mother  the 
other  day  from  Seattle  and  said :  "Mum- 
mie,  I'll  be  home  tomorrow  morning. 
Please  have  sausage  and  griddle  cakes." 

If  she  is  such  a  child,  you  will  ask,  how 
did  this  baby-girl  daughter  of  the  rich 
ever  have  enough  perception  of  life,  love, 
sex,  humanity,  to  give  such  a  human  por- 
trayal ?    Let  her  mother  answer  that. 

Jean's  mother  is  a  larger,  quieter 
edition  of  Jean,  with  an  exquisite  voice 
and  an  exquisite  poise.  "I  never  treated 
Jean  as  a  child,"  she  explained.  "I  let 
her  have  the  benefit  of  my  experience  as 
sorrow  or  happiness  came  to  me.  I  never 
told  her  she  could  not  do  a  thing.  I  ex- 
plained why  it  was  not  wise  for  her  to 
do  it,  and  let  her  choose  Sor  herself. 
Realizing  that  I  could  not  keep  her 
always  sheltered  in  my  arms,  from  a  lit- 
tle girl  I  let  her  learn  what  the  world 
really  is,  and  tried  to  teach  her  to  ac- 
cept the  best — and  resist  the  worst.  To 
comprehend  evil  but  not  be  smirched  by 
it." 

That  is  perhaps  the  reason  Jean  said 
in  a  most  emphatic  voice  as  she  ate  her 
sweetbreads  and  baked  potato :  "I  never 
want  to  play  ingenue  types.  I  want  to 
do  women  of  character.  I  mean  women 
that  are  not  namby-pamby,  women  with 
substance,  who  have  the  strength  of  their 
convictions.  I  like  a  part  that  contains 
something  that  you  can  dig  your  teeth 
into. 

"My  granddaddy  Harlow  was  a  fighter. 
His  family  had  money  but  he  went  out  on 
his  own  and  made  good.  Now  he  owns 
half  of  the  state  of  Missouri.  And  that's 
why  I've  about  persuaded  him  to  let  me 
stay  in  pictures.  I  want  to  make  good — 
on  my  own.  Just  like  my  grandfather, 
I  know  it  takes  fight.  And  I'm  willing  to 
fight.  I  want  to  be  able  to  look  back 
when  my  hair  is  really  white  and  know 
that  I  gave  the  best  I  had  to  give  of  sin- 
cere, hard  work.  That's  what  art  means 
to  me — giving  every  drop  you  have.  And 
that's  what  I  want  so  much  to  do. 

"People  tell  me  rich  girls  can't  make 
good  in  pictures.  They  tell  me  you've  got 
to  have  that  old  gentleman,  economic 
pressure  at  your  back  before  you  are  will- 
ing to  work  hard  enough  to  make  a  big 
success.  Well,  I  haven't  got  any  eco- 
nomic trouble  bothering  me,  for  which 
I'm  most  thankful.  But  despite  my  han- 
dicaps of  money  and  a  purely  useless  so- 
cial background,  I  intend  to  keep  on  por- 
traying better  and  'badder'  women — that's 
my  slogan  now !" 


The  winner  of  the  Anita  Page  bathing  ensemble  which  she 
offered   in  the  August   issue   of   Screenland   has  been 

awarded  to : 

Miss  Gladys  Edwina  Lawson, 
Marion,  Maryland. 
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New  Perfume! 

The  most  exquisite  perfume  in  the  world! 
Sells  at  $12  an  ounce — $2.50  for  bottle 
containing  30  drops. 

Riegei's  Flower  Drops  are  the  most  refined 
of  all  perfumes.  Made  from  the  essence  of 
flowers,  without  alcohol. 

ROMANZA 

(The  aristocrat  of  perfumes) 
A  single  drop  lasts  a  week.  Hence  very  eco- 
nomical. Never  anything  like  this  before! 

STnd  for  SAMPLE 

Send  only  20c  (silver  or  stamps)  for  a  trial  bottle. 
PAUL  EXEGER  &  CO.  [Since  1872] 
151  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


OLD  COINS 

Large  Spring  selling  catalog  of  coins  for 
sale  free  to  collectors  only.  Catalog  quot- 
ing prices  paid  for  coins,  ten  cents. 

William  Hesslein 


101-H  Tremont  St., 


Boston,  Mass. 


"Shame  on  you!"  Are  yon  nervous,  em- 
barrassed or  HI  at  ease?  Stop  being  shy  of 
strangers.  Conquer  the  terrible  fear  of 
your  superiors.  Be  cheerful  and  confi- 
dent of  your  future!  Your  faults  easily 
overcome  bo  you  can  enjoy  life  to  the 
fullest.  Sena  25  cents  for  this  amaz- 
ing book. 

RICHARD  BLACKSTONE 
B-4011  Flatiron  Building,  New  York  City 


LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

168  pages  of  radio  bargains.  New  1931  Screen 
Grid,  all-electric,  A.  C.  Sets  in  beautiful  Con- 
soles— also  battery  operated  sets.  Write  today. 

ALLIED  RADIO  CORPORATION 
711  W.  LAKE  ST.  DEPT.    268  CHICAGO 


Learn  Public 
Speaking 

At  home— in  spare  time — 20  minutes  a. 

day.  Overcome  "stage- fright,"  sain  self- 
"  confidence,  increase  your  salary,  through 
ability  to  sway  others  by  effective 
speech.  Write  now  for  free  booklet. 
How  to  Work  Wonders  With  Words. 
North  American  Institute,  Dept.6323 
3601  Michigan  Avenue,    Chicago,  in. 


Startling  Watch  Values 


TOUR  CHOICE 

This  dainty  wrist  watch 
or  handsome  gent's  model. 
Richly  engraved  lifetime  cases, 
jeweled  movement,  tested  and  ad- 
justed. Send  no  Money  —  on  deliv- 
ery pay  only  $3.79  plus  postage. 
If  not  delighted,  return  in  48  hours 
end  money  refunded. 
KING-HILL  COMPANY,  Desk  835 
105  N.  Talman  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Only  $' 


?  MAKE  MONEY  AT  HOME! 


Painting  photos  and  miniatures.  No 
drawing  talent  required.    Fascinating  work. 
Earn  while  learning.    We  teach  you  at  home. 
Professional  artist's  outfit,  employment  service  given. 
Write  for  free  book.    NATIONAL  ART  SCHOOL, 
Dept.  Gill,  1008  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
Send  me  your  free  booklet,  '*Succe33  in  Art." 

Name   

rim  Slate. 


GOOD-BYE,  HOLLYWOOD 

Continued  from  page  31 

thrill  that  matters.  The  sound  mechani- 
cians, the  song  composers  are  getting  it 
now.  Something  new !  They're  doing  mar- 
velous work.  But  in  two  years — five — they 
may  sink  into  the  grind,  too. 

Those  at  the  head  of  the  industry  dimly 
realize  the  problem.  Always  talking  about 
wanting  'new  faces,'  'new  brains.'  Why 
not  use  the  trained  brains,  the  proven 
faces ;  the  people  who  have  given  their  all 
to  pictures  ?  Give  them  a  chance  to  get  a 
kick  out  of  it  and  they'll  be  fresh  enough. 
Let  everyone  change  around.  Different 
directors,  different  supervisors,  different 
stars,  different  studios,  even.  Send  them  all 
on  RKO  vaudeville  tours,  like  Leatrice 
Joy.  Have  a  crack  director  direct  a  New 
York  stage  play  that  the  company  is  fi- 
nancing. Change,  change,  change !  Life 
itself  is  change.  The  only  thing  static  in 
Life  is  Death!  The  only  thing  static  in 
pictures  is  executives.  There  hasn't  been 
a  change  in  the  production  head  of  any  of 
the  really  big  studies  since  Winfield  Shee- 
han  took  control  of  Fox  three  years  ago. 
And  what  he  accomplished  has  made  gla- 
morous picture  history- 

As  a  final  cock-eyed  suggestion,  which 
will  probably  get  me  in  wrong  for  the  rest 
of  my  life,  why  not  give  the  executives 
themselves  a  chance  to  ride  on  the  merry- 
go-round?  Irving  Thalberg  head  of  War- 
ner productions ;  Winnie  Sheehan  at  Para- 
mount; Ben  Schulberg  at  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer ;  the  Warners  presiding  over  Fox? 
Wouldn't  they  all  have  the  swellest  kind  of 
a  time,  perhaps  make  better  films ! 

1916,  when  I  wrote  my  first  big  hit, 
"God's  Country  and  the  Woman" — 1930, 
fourteen  years!  It's  a  long  timt,  isn't  it? 
Not  many  of  the  1916  Big  Names  left. 
Those  who  bore  the  Big  Names  are  left, 
all  right.  One  sees  them  every  day  in 
Hollywood,  asking  casting  directors  for 
bits,  trying  to  get  jobs  directing  or  writing 
in  Poverty  Row  on  percentage.  Yes, 
they're  mostly  still  in  Hollywood,  but  they 
aren't  Big  Names  any  longer. 

I  have  known  so  many  of  those  who 
have  stayed  in  the  game  too  long,  forced 
their  brains  too  hard,  squeezed  and 
squeezed  out  the  last  drop  of  freshness, 
until  there  was  nothing  left.  Not  even 
enough  to  make  a  new  break  for  another 
field.  Cruel,  cruel,  cruel !  Those  anxious, 
bitter  faces !  I  don't  want  to  be  like  that. 
I  want  to  get  out  while  I'm  still  fresh! 

In  three  months,  since  coming  to  New 
York,  I've  finished  my  first  novel.  Don't 
know  whether  it's  any  good.  Got  a  won- 
derful thrill  writing  it.  After  that  comes 
a  musical  comedy  idea,  that's  been  buzzing 
in  my  head  for  years.  Lots  of  encourage- 
ment already  from  a  famous  musical 
comedy  star.  But  what  if  she  doesen't  take 
it?  It'll  be  something  different,  to  sharpen, 
stimulate  my  brain.   Something  new ! 

I  don't  expect  to  make  my  mark  in  my 
new  work  in  three  months  or  three  years, 
perhaps.  No  great  hurry.  Money  saved 
from  pictures  will  take  care  of  that.  Per- 
haps I'll  never  do  what  I've  set  out  to  do. 
Even  then  I'll  have  had  a  grand  time! 

But  if  I  do  put  it  over!  If  I  ever  get  to 
the  position  where  I  can  say  to  the  pic- 
ture producers,  "I  know  pictures,  I  love 
pictures — let  me  come  out  for  one  produc- 
tion— two  perhaps — then  make  me  seek 
change.  Kick  me  out,  'till  I  am  ready  to 
return  with  renewed  freshness!"  If  I  ever 
get  to  where  I  can  obtain  an  understand- 
ing like  that,  then  it  won't  be  a  question 
of  "Good-bye,  Hollywood"  but  "Hello, 
Hollywood,  here  I  come  \" 


Men  ask: 
"Who  Is  She?* 

(Would  You  Care  to  Know Her  Secret?) 

"Watch  her  when  she  enters  the  room.  Men's  eyes 
seek  her  oat.  You  hear  them  ask:  "Who  is  that  stun- 
ning girl?"  What  is  her  charm?  Why  does  she  invar- 
iably attract,  when  other  girls  go  unnoticed? 

Look  at  her  hair?  Do  you  not  find  the  answer  there? 
See  how  it  accents  her  best  features  —  adds  vivacity  to 
her  eyes — lends  a  touch  of  romance! 

You,  too,  can  have  lovely  hair — this  very  evening.  Just 
one  Golden  Glint  Shampoo*  will  show  you  the  way! 
Only  25c  at  your  dealers',  or  send  for  a  free  sample. 
*(Note:  Do  not  confuse  this  with  other  shampoos 
that  merely  cleanse.  Besides  cleansing.  Golden 
Glint  Shampoo  gives  your  hair  a  "tiny-tint"  —a 
wee  little  bit — hardly  perceptible.  But  how  it 
brings  out  the  true  beauty  of  your  hair!) 

  FREE 


J.  W.  KOBI  CO.,  617 
Seattle,  Wash.    *  »  * 

Name  


Address. 
City  


Rainier  Ave.,  Dept.L 
PUase  send  a  free  sample. 


.State- 


Color  of  my  hair: 


LEARN  the  BANJ  0W> 

under  Harry  Reser 

the  Worlds  Greatest Banjoisf  ■> 


A,  4*  m 


The     Famous     Leader     of     the  widels 
Broadcasted 
CLICQUOT  CLUB  ESKIMOS 

offers  an  amazingly  simple  Banjo  Course  by  mail  wtuch 
anyone,  even  without  musical  talent,  can  master  at 
home  in  a  few  spare  hours.  Positions,  fingering  and 
chords  thoroughly  illustrated  and  explained.  Students 
and  Professionals  heartily  endorse  this  Simplified  Home 
Method.  Costs  only  few.  cents  a  day.  Special  Banjos 
for  Students. 

BE  POPULAR— MAKE  MONEY 
at  home,    parties,  or  week-end  gatherings,  the  banjo 
player  has  many  friends.    Also,  the  banjo  is  vitally  es- 
sential in  the  dance  orchestra  of  today.    Banjoists  make 
big  money.    Learn  more  about  this  inexpensive  course. 
Send  for  my  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 
HARRY  RESER,    Banjo  Studio  No.  39 
148  West  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOS 
ENLARGED 

Size  16x20  inches 

Same  price  for  full 
length  or  bust  form, 
groups,  landscapes. 
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pet  animals,  etc., 
enlargements  of  any 
nart  of  grotrp  pic- 
ture. Safe  return  of  your  awn 
original  photo  guaranteed. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  e  h  □  to  or  enspsb  z  t '  2x7 
size)  and  within  aweekyoawilL 
receive  your  b  fz\  liie-'iie 
e  n  ]  ar  g  e  m  e  □  t  s  ize  1 6x2  Oin .  guar- 
anteed fadeless.  Pay  postman 
5Sc  plus  postage  or  send  S1.0O 
■with  order  and  vre  paj  p-:  ='.zze. 

Special  Free  Offer 

enlargement  we  will  send  Fr.^B 
a  hand-tinted  miniature  repro- 
duction of  photo  sent.  Take  ad- 
vantage now  of  this  ar-.azm^ 
crier —send  your  photo  today, 

UNITED  PORTRAIT  COMPANY 

9QO  W.  Lake  St.,  Dept.  P-200,  Chicago,  in. 


Stillman's  Freckle  Cream  bleaches  them  out  while 
you  sleep.  Leaves  the  skin  soft  and  white — the  com- 
plexion fresh,  clear  and  natural.  For  37  years  thou- 
sands of  users  have  endorsed  it.  So  easy  to  use.  The 
first  jar  proves  its  magic  worth.     If  you  use 

Bleach  Cream 


3  the 


you  need  no 
Cream.     The  m 
produce.     At  all 


roduct  than  Stilln 
wonderful  Bleach 
g  stores,  50c. 
Write  for  free  booklet.   Tells  "Why  you 
have  freckles.      How    to   remove  them. 

Box  8,  STILLMAN  CO.,  Aurora,  111. 


Freckle 
ice  can 
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SCREEN  LAND 


Announcing 


S  i  1  ver  Screen 

Ruth  Waterbury, 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr., 
and  much  more 


Ruth 
Waterbury. 


We  can't  tell  it  all  in  the 
headlines  but  we  herewith  an- 
nounce what  we  believe  to  be  a 
big  publishing  idea  of  interest 
to  every  Screenland  Reader. 

—  Screenland  is  going  to  have 
a  companion  magazine.  It's 
called  Silver  Screen  and  its 
Jirst  appearance  will  be  on 
October  tenth.  It  will  be  out 
on  the  tenth  of  every  month  thereafter  and  will 
sell  for  ten  cents,  the  first  ten  cent  motion  pic- 
ture magazine  to  be  sold  on  the  newsstands 
throughout  America.  And  it  is  Screenland's 
phenomenal  growth  that  has  made  the  pub- 
lishing of  Silver  Screen  possible. 

Screenland  is  now  established  as  "America's 
Smart  Screen  Magazine."  Silver  Screen  will 
be  its  snappy  little  sister.  A  quick  flash  of  the 
contents  of  the  first  issue  will  give  you  a  pic- 
ture of  what  it  will  be  like. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  in  the  first  issue, 
discusses  Hollywood  Society.  Many  social  up- 
starts have  written  about  Hollywood  parties 
but  here's  the  real  answer  from  the  scion  of 
New  York's  most  aristocratic  family. 

Charlie  Chaplin  talks  about  why  he  won't 
talk  on  the  screen — and  his  reasons  will  cause 
much  thought  in  movieland. 

Buddy  Rogers  goes  into  a  long  discussion 
about  his  ideal  girl.  This  is  Buddy's  ideal — 
not  his  mother's  or  some  writer's,  but  Buddy's 
own  description.  And  who's  the  lucky  girl 
who  will  be  just  like  her? 


There's  the  life  story  of  Claire  Luce,  one 
of  the  most  amazing  Cinderella  stories  of  all 
time,  and  one  that  could  only  come  true  in 
America. 

There  are  interviews  with  Claudette  Colbert, 
with  Jackie  Coogan,  with  Robert  Montgomery, 
with  Stanley  Smith.  There  are  snappy  pre- 
views, current  reviews  and  fashions  from  Holly- 
wood. There  is  a  beauty  page  by  the  famous 
beauty  advisor,  Mary  Lee.  There  are  beautiful 
new  portrait  studies  of  your  favorite  stars, 
much  hot  news  and  gossip,  more  gossip  and 
finally  a  true  love  story  of  Hollywood.  There 
will  be  one  of  these  true  love  stories  every 
month,  written  by  the  Hollywood  Insider,  and 
if  you're  smart  you'll  be  able  to 
identify  the  stars  he  is  writing 
about. 

Frankly,  we  believe  it's  the 
biggest  ten  cents  worth  ever 
offered  the  reading  public.  Buy 
the  first  issue  and  see  for  your- 
self. 


Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  Jr. 


Silver  Screen  will  be  edited 
by  Ruth  Waterbury,  former 
star  writer  on  Photoplay  and  Smart  Set  and 
we  expect  her  following  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands will  become  part  of  Screenland's  and 
Silver  Screen's  eventual  circulation  of  a 
million  readers. 

Screenland  on  the  first  of  the  month  and 
Silver  Screen  on  the  tenth,  a  combination  of 
screen  magazines  that  completely  dominates 
the  motion  picture  publication  field. 

THE  PUBLISHERS. 


This  life  color 


makes 


loveli 


OF  ALL  THE  TINTS  and  shades  in  which 
make-up  color  might  be  presented,  there 
is  but  one  true  life  color.  Soft,  illusive,  yet  real 
as  life. .  .a  color  that  breathes  charm  and  love- 
liness ...  a  color  that  beauty  chemists  long 
sought  and  at  last  discovered— Phantom  Red. 

In  any  light,  on  any  skin,  with  any  costume, 
this  phantom-like  color  holds  its  fresh  bloom. 
To  the  white  skin  of  fairest  blondes,  it  brings 
the  tint  of  primroses ;  to  skin  of  ivory  tone, 
it  brings  a  golden  blush  ;  to  brunettes  of  sun- 
tanned shades,  it  gives  that  brilliance  and 
depth  that  only  such  complexions  may  use. 
For  Phantom  Red  accents  with  color  while  it 
reveals  your  own  complexion  tone,  blending 
perfectly,  giving  individual  beauty. 

This  marvelous  life -color  may  now  be 
yours,  in  Phantom  Red  Lipstick  and  Rouge 
Compact — and  with  the  equally  smart  Phan- 
tom Eye  Shadow  and  Phantom  Brow,  your 
make-up  necessities  are  complete.  They  are 
sold  at  leading  toilet  goods 
counters,  at  the  following 
prices:  Phantom  Red  Lip- 
stick in  smart  red  and  black 
swivel  case,  $1 .00 .  Junior  size, 
50c.  Phantom  Red  Rouge 
Compact,  75c.  Phantom  Eye 
Shadow, paste  form  in  enamel 
case,  blue -gray  or  brown, 
$1.00.  Stick  form  in  enamel 
case,  50c.  Phantom  Brow, 


ier 


you 


LORETTA 
YOUNG 
(First  National) 


liquid,  brown  or  black,  75c.  Phantom  Brow 
mascara  cake,  in  smart  container  with  brush 
and  mirror,  brown  or  black,  75c. 

Clip  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  For  10c, 
the  vanity  size  Phantom  Red  Lipstick  and 
Make-up  Book  will  be  mailed  to  you.  Dainty 
models  of  Phantom  Red  Rouge  Compact, 
Phantom  Eye  Shadow,  and  Phantom  Brow, 
are  10c  each  additional.  Address  Carlyle  Lab- 
oratories, Inc.,  67  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


MARY  PHILBIN 
(Universal) 


CPkcuitetTt  CRjecl 


\^  \J 


1 
I 


DOROTHY  MACKAILL 
(First  National) 

CARLYLE  LABORATORIES,  Inc.,  67  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Enclosed  please  find         cents  ( 10c  each)  for  the  itemsl  have  checked  below: 
□  Lipstick       □  Rouge       □  Brow  Liquid       □  Eye  Shadow 

Tslamp 

To  realize  your  ideal 
mail  this  coupon  today 

Address 
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Favorites 


In  the  long  run,  favorites  are 
favorites  because  they're  a  better 
horse,  or  a  better  cigarette.  You 
can't  win  purses  with  plow-horses 
.  .  .  nor  experienced  smokers  with 
anything  short  of  the  best.  That's 
why  Camels  are  made  of  the  choic- 
est, mellowest  tobaccos  money  can 
buy. . .  .  That's  why,  wherever  you 
go,  Camels  are  odds-on  favorites. 


©  1930,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winstim-Sal.m,  N.  C. 


er  charm 
stimulating  presence 

No  longer  do  screen  limi- 
tations restrict  this  vital  Jeanette  MacDonald  to  shadowy 
motions  in  black  and  gray. 

In  The  Lottery  Bride  she  walks  before  you  a  living 
presence — her  color  and  charm  richly  expressed  in  the 
color  and  charm  of  Technicolor. 

Only  in  Technicolor  can  the  true  sweep  of  life  actually 
pass  before  you  on  the  screen.  You  hear,  and  now  you 
see,  people  and  things  actually  as  they  are.  The  true 
image,  the  very  living  presence,  is  yours  to  command — 
through  the  magic  of  Technicolor. 


TECHNICOLOR  PRODUCTIONS 

DIXIANA,  with  Bebe  Daniels,  Everett  Marshall,  Bert 
Wheeler  and  Robert  Woolsey  (Radio)  Technicolor 
Sequences;  FIFTY  MILLION  FRENCHMEN,  all-star 
cast  (Warner  Bros.) ;  FOLLOW  THRU,  with  Charles 
Rogers  and  Nancy  Carroll  (Paramount);  HELL'S 
ANGELS,  with  Ben  Lyon,  James  Hall,  Jane  Winton 
and  ThelmaTodd  (Caddo)  Technicolor  Sequences, 
SWEET  KITTY  BELLAIRS,  with  Claudia  Dell  and 
Perry  Askam  (Warner  Bros.);  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
PARTY,  with  Winnie  Lightner  (Warner  Bros.);  THE 
TOAST  OF  THE  LEGION,  with  Bernice  Claire, 
Walter  Pidgeonand  Edward  Everett  Horton  (First 
National);  VIENNESE  NIGHTS,  all-star  cast 
(Warner  Bros.);  WHOOPEE,  starring  Eddie  Cantor 
(Samuel  Goldwyn-Florenz  Ziegfeld). 
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SCREENLAND  for  December  1930 


Here  are  the  Winners 


in 


th< 


JO-CUR'  Contest 
for  Beautiful  Hair 


thousands  of  women  from  all  over  the 
country  submitted  their  photographs  in  the 
Jo-Cur'  Beautiful  Hair  Contest  which  closed 
September  30th.  From  these  photographs  the 
fudges  impartially  selected  the  winners  whose 
names  appear  on  this  page.  The  task  of  selec- 
fion  was  unusually  difficult  —  for  practically 
every  photograph  showed  hair  beautifully 
finger-waved  and  becomingly  arranged.  And 
the  almost  invariable  comment  of  these  thou- 
sands of  entrants  was,"l  never  knew  how  lovely 
I  could  make  my  own  hair  look,  until  I  tried 
Jo-cur'  Beauty  Aids."  For  shampooing,  for 
finger-waving,  for  making  the  hair  truly  beau- 
tiful, there  is  nothing  like  them — at  any  price. 
You,  too,  can  prove  this.  Just  try  Jo-Cur' Beauty 
Aids.  They  come  in  10c,  25c  and  50c  sizes — at 
your  favorite  10c  Chain  Store  oryour  Druggist's. 

$5.00  Pri 


2nd  Prize,  $100.00 

Mrs.  L.  McMahon 
13'/2  Wooster  Street,  Danbury,  Conn. 

"When  I  tell  you  it  cost  me  over  $5.00  every 
time  I  had  my  hair  finger-waved  at  Mons. 

 you  can  realize  how  delighted  I 

was  to  find  your  lovely  Shampoo  and  Wave- 
Set."  — says  Mrs.  McMahon 


Merry  Cass 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Afton  Pickett 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Ida  Elizabeth  Zink 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Mrs.  I.  E.  Granett 
Berea,  Kentucky 
N.  P.  West 
Auburn,  Ind. 
Doris  Guertler 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Emma  Butor 
Northampton,  Mass. 
Gladyce  Kilmer 
Venice,  Calif. 
Lynwood  Rapier 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Marion  Hopewell 
Chicago,  111. 
Ruby  Tucker 
Topeka,  Kansas 
Mrs.  M.  Wettrick 
Mansfield,  Ohio 
Olive  A.  Crawford 
Concord,  N.  H. 
Louise  Meriwether 
La  Belle,  Missouri 
Annie  Dugan 
Rumford,  Maine 
Betty  May  Quayle 
Burlington,  Iowa 


Emma  Seats 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Noss 
Aliquippa,  Pa. 
Mildred  E.  Simons 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Emily  E.  Fisher 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Dorothy  Lange 
Norwood,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Leo  Brendel 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Beulah  Franklin 
Roanoke,  Virginia 
Elenora  Burkhart 
North  Platte, Nebraska 
MaryLouiseRobertson 
Greenfield,  Mo. 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Rosewater 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Evadna  Moshier 
Caldwell,  Kansas 
Blanche  Knox 
Tarboro,  N.  C. 
Viola  Bodei 
So.  Orange,  N.  J. 
Kathryn  Wiedenhaeft 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Helen  Clingaman 
Wauseon,  Ohio 
Edna  Bolender 
New  York  City 


zes 

Althea  Pedetsen 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Mts.  Jane  A.  Moschel 
Denver,  Colorado 
Mrs.  Etta  Siemers 
Little  Falls,  Minn. 
Vera  Funsch 
Mt.  Morris,  Mich. 
Odessa  Barfield 
Sylvester,  Ga. 
Erna  Jeschke 
Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 
Lucile  Long 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Adeline  Necker 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Mari  Ware 
Feasterville,  Pa. 
Jennetta  Quinn 
Margate  City,  N.  J. 
Lucille  V.  Strouse 
Lyndon,  Ohio 
Bertha  Shimaitis 
Chicago,  111. 
Harriet  Choflet 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Henry 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Viola  Whitehair 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  C.  M.  James 
Flagg,  Texas 


Mrs.  V.  Buckley 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Jack  Lowe 
Witt,  111. 
Lydia  Hartman 
Lyndale,  Minn. 
Virginia  R.  Willey 
Quincy,  111. 
Lois  Seltz 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Martha  Murphy 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Dorotha  Sneed 
Salem,  Oregon 
Madeline  F.  Coffey 
Providence,  R.I. 
Jean  Faitnington 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Clara  L.  Holder 
Redwood  City,  Calif. 
Gladys  R.  Ficke 
Astoria  L.  I..N.Y. 
Lucille  Hearn 
Lansing,  Mich. 
Dorothy  Z.  Eggerding 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Virginia  Woolley 
New  York  City 
Dorothy  Phelps 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Margaret  Nagy 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 


Muriel  Kenny 
Howard  Beach,  L.  I. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Haight 
Kearney,  Nebraska 

Dovey  P.  Janson 
Ames,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Gavin  D.  Varnell 
Jackson,  Tenn. 

Berniece  Cheathom 
Hyshom,  Montana 

Annie  E.  Part 
Erskine,  Alberta,  Can. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Crocker 
Hopewell,  Va. 

Alice  Barnes 
Franklin,  Pa. 

Lucy  Moody 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Ethel  A.  Robbin 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1st  Prize,  $250.00 

and  Portrait  by  Charles  B.  B.oss 
Miss  J.  Claire  Squier 

830  West  6th  Street,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Miss  Squier  says:  "Of  all  the  beauty  aids  I 
have  tried  for  my  hair,  and  I  have  tried  most 
of  them,  I  think  Jo-Cur'  preparations  unques- 
tionably are  the  finest  I  have  ever  used." 


$50.00  Prizes 

Miss  Marion  Bierce 
2302  Everett,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 

Mrs.  Fred  Kuether, Jr. 
13  Second  Avenue,  Cedarburg.Wis. 


$25.00  Prizes 

Miss  Alice  Yendrek 
Dardanelle,  Ark. 

Miss  Harriett  McDermott 
458  West  42nd  Streer,  New  York  City 

Miss  Esther  Jacobs 
Exchange  Building,  Winona,  Minn. 

Miss  Esther  A.  Higgins 
21  Parker  Terrace,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 


$10.00  Prizes 


Mildred  Johnson 
4433  Third  Ave.  South 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Stella  M.  Haugen 
252554  27th  Ave.,  So. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mary  Knetter 
Edgar,  Wis. 

Fay  E.  Kerr 
23  W.  64th  St. 
New  York  City 

Thelma  Myrum 
4711  29th  Ave  ,  So. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Peggy  Hillberry 
Houk,  W.  Virginia 

Muriel  Applegate 
220  E.  Lemon  Ave. 
Monrovia,  Calif. 

Laura  Everson 
719  7th  Ave.,  N. 
Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Chodera 
109  Stanage  Ave. 
Champaign,  111. 

Helen  Young 
109  N.  Ardmore  St. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


o  cur 

far  the  Hair 

Curran  Laboratories,  Inc.,  485  East  133rd  St.,  New  York 
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Fun  for  everyone  from  6  to  00 ! 


You  enjoyed  Tom  Sawyer  and  his  gang  when  you  read  of  them  as  a 
kid — you  laugh  even  more  uproariously  when  you  read  about  them 
now.  But  when  you  actually  meet  them  on  the  Paramount  screen 
you'll  love  them  more  than  ever  before  — you'll  laugh  as  you've 
never  laughed  yet! 


Mark  Twain,  whose 
stories  of  iheBe  adven- 
turous kide  made  his 
fame  immortal. 


Hear  the  most  famous  boy  in 
the  world  in  his  first  talking 
picture  —  and  his  ideal  part  as 
Tom  himself 


SAWYER 

EE  and  hear  them  pay  Tom  to  let  them  whitewash  the  fence! 
Follow  Huck,  Tom  and  Joe  to  the  island  where  they  played 
pirate  while  the  town  thought  they'd  been  drowned  —  and  then 
see  them  attend  their  own  funeral!  Listen  to  Tom  "get  engaged" 
to  Becky  Thatcher.  Played  by  America's  most  famous  juvenile 
actors  —  real  kids,  all  of  them  —  and  produced  by  the  greatest 
picture  organization  in  the  world,  "Tom  Sawyer"  is  a  picture 
everybody  should  see.  It  will  be  a  treat  for  children  —  and  for 
you  too!  If  it's  a  Paramount  Picture  it's  the  best  show  in  town! 


(paramount 

paramount    pub  li  x    corp.,    adolpb    zukor.  pi 


TUNE  IN!  Paramount 
Publix  Radio  Hour,  each 
Tuesday  evening.  10.15  to 
11  P.M.  Eastern  Time, 
over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System. 
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SCREENLAND 


^EVUETTES 

Screenland's  Tabloid  Guide  to  the  Current  Pictures 


Class  A: 

Outward  Bound.  Warner  Brothers.  An 
interesting  film  with  an  unusual  theme. 
Beryl  Mercer,  Leslie  Howard,  Helen  Chan- 
dler and  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  excellent.* 

Her  Man.  Pathe.  Helen  Twelvetrees 
comes  through  with  a  noteworthy  perfor- 
mance. Phillips  Holmes  and  Ricardo  Cor- 
tez  fine  male  support.* 

What  a  Widow.  United  Artists.  Gor- 
geous Gloria  in  a  corking  comedy  and 
smart  clothes.  You'll  like  Gloria,  the 
comedienne.* 

Liliom.  Fox.  Molnar's  play  well  acted 
by  Charles  Farrell,  Estelle  Taylor  and 
Rose  Hobart  and  directed  by  Frank 
Borzage.* 

Girl  of  the  Golden  West.  First  National. 
Ann  Harding  goes  western  with  much  suc- 
cess. You'll  like  this  talker.* 

Whoopee.  United  Artists.  Lavish  pro- 
duction, beautiful  girls  and  Eddie  Cantor 
wise-cracking.   A  good  show.* 

Abraham  Lincoln.  United  Artists.  The 
life  of  Lincoln  portrayed  splendidly  by 
Walter  Huston  and  very  well  directed  by 
D.  W.  Griffith. 

Old  English.  Warner  Brothers.  Another 
George  Arliss  classic.  Add  this  to  your 
must  list. 

Hell's  Angels.  Caddo.  Aviation  epic. 
Magnificent  flying  feats  and  Ben  Lyon, 
Jean  Harlow  and  James  Hall. 

The  Bad  Man.  First  National.  A  fasci- 
nating portrayal  by  Walter  Huston  as  a 
Mexican  bandit.  Entertaining. 

Moby  Dick.  Warner  Brothers.  John 
Barrymore's  best  talker,  this  sound  ver- 
sion of  "The  Sea  Beast." 

Monte  Carlo.  Paramount.  Charming 
musical  romance  with  Jeanette  MacDon- 
ald  and  Jack  Buchanan,  directed  by  Lu- 
bitsch. 

The  Big  House.  Metro.  Thrilling 
melodrama  about  prison  riots,  with  Wal- 
lace Beery,  Chester  Morris  and  Robert 
Montgomery. 


Class  B: 

Good  News.  Metro  -  Goldwyn  -  Mayer. 
Bessie  Love  and  Gus  Shy,  great  in  much- 
imitated  musical  comedy  of  college  life. 

The  Sea  God.  Paramount.  Pearl  div- 
ing adventures  in  the  South  Seas  with 
Richard  Arlen  and  Fay  Wray. 


Clara  Bow  and  her  boy- 
friends, Charles  Ruggles, 
Ralph  Forbes  and  Skeet  Gal- 
lagher, in  "Her  Wedding 
Night" — hilarious  farce. 


Three  Faces  East.  Warner  Brothers. 
Constance  Bennett  and  Eric  von  Stroheim, 
splendid  in  vocalized  version  of  the  well- 
known  secret  service  play.* 

Love  in  the  Rough.  Metro  -  Goldwyn- 
Mayer.  Golf,  music  and  romance  by  Rob- 
ert Montgomery  with  comedy  by  Benny 
Rubin.  Fore ! 

Sweethearts  on  Parade.  Columbia.  Alice 
White  rescued  by  the  Marines  when  the 
villain  pursues  her.  Unconvincing. 

Love  Your  Neighbor.  Educational. 
Charlotte  'Legs'  Greenwood,  very  funny  in 
a  comedy  short  of  domestic  disorders. 
Plenty  of  laughs. 

Don't  Bite  Your  Dentist.  Mack  Sennctl 
Comedy.  Andy  Clyde  and  Daphne  Pol- 
lard cavort  through  a  comedy  short  which 
has  many  funny  sequences. 

Africa  Speaks.  Columbia.  Thrilling  and 
interesting  travelogue,  with  lions  as  the 
'menace.'   See  this  one.* 

Call  of  the  Flesh.  Metro  -  Goldivyn  - 
Mayer.  Ramon  Novarro  at  his  best,  aided 
by  Dorothy  Jordan,  Ernest  Torrence  and 
Renee  Adoree.* 

The  Sea  Wolf.  Fox.  A  fine  performance 
by  Milton  Sills  in  a  virile  melodrama  of 
the  sea.  His  final  film.* 

Let's  Go  Native.  Paramount.  Funfest 
with  Jack  Oakie,  Kay  Francis,  Skeet  Gal- 
lagher, Jeannette  MacDonald  and  William 
Austin.  You'll  like  it.* 


Her  Wedding  Night.  Paramount.  Clara 
Bow  in  a  hilarious  farce,  her  best  talker 
so  far,  with  Charlie  Ruggles  a  riot,  as 
usual. 

Road  to  Paradise.  First  National.  Lo- 
retta  Young  plays  a  dual  role  in  a  mystery 
drama.  Fair  entertainment. 

Dough  Boys.  Metro  -  Goldwyn  -  Mayer. 
Buster  Keaton  wins  the  World  War,  the 
girl,  Sally  Eilers,  and  a  lot  of  laughs  with 
this  one. 

Way  of  All  Men.  Warner  Brothers. 
You'll  recognize  this  as  "The  Deluge,"  a 
former  silent  film.  It's  dull  even  though 
Dong  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  is  the  hero. 

A  Lady  Surrenders.  Universal.  Good 
entertainment  and  good  acting  by  Conrad 
Nagel,  Genevieve  Tobin,  Rose  Hobart  and 
Basil  Rathbone.   Don't  miss  this. 

Big  Boy.  Warner  Brothers.  If  you  like 
Al  Jolson  don't  pass  this  by.  Nice  comedy 
and  musical  numbers  put  over  with  the 
Jolson  technique. 

Man  Trouble.  Fox.  Another  racketeer 
film  worthwhile  because  of  capable  per- 
formances by  Dorothy  Mackaill  and  Mil- 
ton Sills. 

Last  of  the  Duanes.  Fox.  A  typical 
Zane  Grey  western,  with  the  stalwart 
George  O'Brien  as  the  hero. 

Outside  the  Law.  Universal.  Under- 
world melodrama  with  plenty  of  action 
supplied  by  Mary  Nolan,  Owen  Moore 
and  Rockcliffe  Fellows. 

The  Office  Wife.  Warner  Brothers. 
The  'poor  working  girl'  gets  a  break. 
Very  pleasing  picture  with  Dorothy  Mac- 
kaill and  Lewis  Stone.* 

The  Squealer.  Columbia.  Heavy  drama 
done  well  with  Jack  Holt,  Dorothy  Revier, 
Matt  Moore,  Zasu  Pitts  and  little  Davey 
Lee.* 

Leathernecking.  RKO.  Light  comedy 
with  music  and  marines.  Benny  Rubin, 
Louise  Fazenda  and  Ned  Sparks  hand  out 
the  laughs.* 

Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs.  Warner  Brothers. 
Nice,  old-fashioned  film  but  it  has  been  in 
moth-balls  too  long.  Claudia  Dell  is 
charming.* 

Follow  Thru.  Paramount.  Fun  on  the 
golf  links.  Charles  'Buddy'  Rogers  and 
Nancy  Carroll  share  the  romance ;  Zelma 
O'Neal  and  Eugene  Pallette  the  comedy 

honors.* 

The  Spoilers.  Paramount.  If  only  for 
the  'big  fight'  scene  between  Gary  Cooper 
and  William  Boyd  this  picture  is  worth 

seeing.* 

Dixiana.  RKO.  Elaborate  settings  and 
Bebe  Daniels,  Everett  Marshall,  Robert 
Woolsey  and  Bert  Wheeler  can't  overcome 
the  poor  plot.* 

*Reviewed  in  this  issue. 
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Coach  Howard  Jones 

Univ.  of  So.  Cat. 

W.  K.  Schoonover 

Arkansas 

E.  N.  Sleight 

Purdue 

George  Gibson 

Minnesota 

Tim  Moynihan 

Noire  Dame 

Ray  Montgomery 

Pittsburgh 
• 

Based  on  the  story  by 

Mark  Canfield 

Screen  play  and  dialogue  by 

Joseph  Jackson 


A  Touchdown!  featuring  the 
AIX- AMERICAN  FOOTBALL  TEAM 

What  is  behind  the  success  of  a  great  football 
team?  Men?  Teamwork?  Coaching?  Watch  Joan 
Bennett  vamp  the  whole  All-American  team  into 
playing  for  her  and  you'll  agree  that  sometimes 
— "Maybe  it's  Love!" 


JOE  £.  BROWN 


featuring 
JOAN  BENNETT 


JAMES  II ALL 


Otto  Pommerening 

Michigan 

Kenneth  Haycraft 

Minnesota 

Russell  Saunders 

Univ.  of  So.  Cal. 

Howard  Harpster 

Carnegie  Tech. 

Paul  Scull 

Univ.  of  Penn, 

William  Banker 

Tulane 
• 

Directed  by 
William  Wellman 

Director  of  "Wings33 


"     WARNER  BROS,  present  * 

Maybe  Its  Love 

A   WARNER    BROS.  AND    VITAPHON  E  PICTURE 
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LETTERS 

from  the 

AUDIENCE 


This  is  YOUR  department,  to  which 
you  are  invited  to  contribute  your  opin- 
ions of  pictures  and  players.  For  the 
cleverest  and  most  constructive  letters, 
not  exceeding  200  words  in  length,  we 
offer  four  prizes.  First  prize,  $20.00; 
second  prize,  $15.00;  third  prize,  $10.00; 
fourth  prize,  $5.00.  Next  best  letters 
will  also  be  printed.  Contest  closes 
December  10,  1930.  Letters  in  praise  of 
Screenland  are  not  eligible  in  this 
contest  and  should  be  addressed  directly 
to  the  Editor.  Send  'best'  letters  to 
Letters  from  the  Audience  Department, 
Screenland  Magazine,  45  West  45th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Editor 


Robert  Montgomery's  audiences  like  him  because  he 
plays  his  roles  with  a  sincerity  that  demonstrates  the 
difference  between  real  acting  and  just  action. 


FIRST  PRIZE  LETTER 
$20.00 

Mrs.  Pose  intentionally  loses  interest 
whenever  I  speak  of  the  screen.  Should  I 
ask  if  she  has  seen  some  especially  good 
picture,  she  replies :  "No,  I  see  so  few 
movies.  Really,  I  don't  care  for  them — 
such  a  waste  of  time,  don't  you  think?" 

Yes,  I  think !  I  think  her  pose  is  decid- 
edly misplaced.  Intelligent  women  every- 
where realize  and  appreciate  the  big  part 
the  screen  is  playing  in  progress.  It  is  not 
only  entertainment,  but  edification  for  both 
the  brilliant  and  the  bourgeois.  Airs.  Pose 
enjoys  cards  and  chitchat — no  quarrel  with 
these,  understand — but  she  declares  it 
wasted  time  to  see  and  hear  the  latest, 
most  important  news  of  today.  To  be  in- 
structed entertainingly  through  educational 
films;  to  enjoy  the  best  histrionic  stars  of 
this  and  other  countries,  also  the  highest 
acclaimed  beauty  and  keenest  wit. 

Naturally,  one  exercises  choice  in  movies 
as  in  other  things.  Seeing  shows  as  in  eat- 
ing garlic  is  a  matter  of  taste.  But  good 
shows — clearer  slants  on  some  angles  of 
life,  tense  emotions  liberated  and  eased, 
mind  and  body  delightfully  relaxed,  ab- 
sorbing entertainment  with  no  distressing 
come-back  as  some  pastimes  have — even 
Mrs.  Pose  should  appreciate  this ! 

Chloe  B.  Aver, 
851  Park  Avenue, 
Springfield,  111. 

SECOND  PRIZE  LETTER 
$15.00 

What  with  miniature  golf  and  business 
depression,  some  persons,  we  hear,  are 


growing  panicky  and  are  even  predicting 
that  the  talking  pictures,  like  other  'fads,' 
will  soon  die  out. 

Die  out,  indeed !  Why,  ever  since  the 
ancient  Greeks  put  on  six-day  tragedies 
and  comedies  that  have  survived  unto  this 
day  the  human  race  has  loved  and  clung 
to  the  theater.  Even  under  the  stern  Puri- 
tanism of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  theater 
flourished  surreptitiously.  Even  when,  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centur- 
ies, it  was  invaded  by  risque' plays,  it  strug- 
gled on  until  it  came  to  its  present  glory. 

What,  you  ask,  has  all  this  to  do  with 
the  talkies?  Much,  for  they  are  a  part  of 
the  theater  and  as  such,  will  never  be  relin- 
quished by  their  patrons.  And  certainly, 
the  adoring  audience  will  never  desert  their 
stars !  It  is  the  miniature  golf  course  that 
is  a  fad,  and  the  business  depression  will 
die  out  while  the  movies  go  on  forever. 

Charlotte  Dubin, 
1757  K  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

THIRD  PRIZE  LETTER 
$10.00 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  young  girl 
just  entering  college  isn't  simply  'wild' 
about  all  the  men  stars  who  happen  to  be 
good-looking.  Well,  here's  one  who  isn't ! 
There  are  two  men  on  the  screen  whom  I 
really  like ;  one  is  George  Arliss,  the  other 
is  Robert  Montgomery.  My  reason  for  this 
is  that  I  like  people  to  do  what  they  try 
to  do.  If  a  person  is  an  actor,  he  should  be 
able  to  act.  George  Arliss  can  act,  there's 
no  doubt  of  that.  And  so  can  Robert 
Montgomery.  For  the  type  of  roles 
he  plays  there  is  no  one  who  can  outdo 


or  even  equal  him.     He's  a  real  actor. 

On  the  other  side,  there  are  only  two 
women  on  the  screen  whom  I  really  like. 
They  are  Norma  Shearer  and  Dorothy 
Mackaill.  Dorothy  is  the  most  different 
blonde  on  the  screen  and  puts  her  real  self 
into  her  work.  And  since  I  saw  "The 
Trial  of  Mary  Dugan,"  my  parents  have 
forbidden  me  to  see  one  of  Norma  Shear- 
er's pictures  more  than  four  times ! 

Esmerelda  Mayes, 
4483  McPherson  Avenue, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FOURTH  PRIZE  LETTER 
$5.00 

Once  it  was  said,  "Trade  follows  the 
flag."  Today  it  might  be  said,  "Trade  fol- 
lows films." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  commercial 
interest  is  stirred  by  the  presentation  in 
motion  pictures  of  various  marketable  com- 
modities. It  is  said  that  business  places  in 
America,  England  and  Sweden  were  de- 
lighted with  demands  for  reproductions  of 
a  bracelet  worn  by  Gloria  Swanson  in  a 
picture  made  in  Paris. 

In  China,  a  certain  commercial  group 
made  pictures  and  gave  them  to  the  thea- 
ters free.  There  was  no  direct  advertis- 
ing in  these  films ;  the  company's  one  ad- 
vantage was  that  during  the  picture  their 
product  was  used  by  the  various  players. 

The  growth  in  tea  drinking  over  the 
world  is  credited  in  part  to  the  constant 
delineation  of  pleasurable  afternoon  tea 
parties  shown  in  hundreds  of  films. 

Far  back  in  Thibet  a  Llama  is  said  to 
have  asked  for  a  lamp  to  light  his  quarters. 
Scores  of  the  local  butter-fat  contraptions 
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HELP 


"Where  fheH--- 
is  Mulligan? 


yourself  ro  rhc  bert 
rime  youVc  had  in  year// 


Mulligan  and  Garrity  (Joe  Friso  and 
Harry  Gribbon)  the  two  blundering 
detectives  who  see  all,  hear  all  and 
know  nothing.  They're  a  riot! 


Out  go  the  lights!  On  go  the 
thrills!  Into  the  mystery-mansion 
stalks  the  "Gorilla",  a  mind  of 
a  master-criminal — lust-cravings 
of  a  beast;  In  walk  Mulligan  and 
Garrity,  the  two  dumb  detectives, 
and  then  the  fun  begins.  It 
shouldn't  be  missed. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  PICTURES,  INC. 
presents  if  with 


LI  LA 


JOE 


LEE  FRISCO 

Harry  Gribbon     .    .    Walter  Pidgeon 
Story  by  Ralph  Spence 
Directed  by  Bryan  Foy 

Mysterious!  Hilarious!  Stupendous!  "The 
Gorilla"  Will  Give  You  The  Thrill  Of 
Your  LAFFtimel 


^  Ha  phone" is  the  registered  trademark  of  The  Vitaphone  Corporation  designating  its  pi  oducts. 


A  FIRST  NATIONAL  $  VITAPHONE  PICTURE 
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SCREENLAND 


The  gorgeous  Garbo.  Audiences 
agree  that  in  "Romance"  Greta 
gives  the  greatest  performance 
of  her  career. 

were  shown  him,  but  he  insisted  upon  a 
kerosene  lamp  such  as  he  had  seen  in  a 
moving  picture  while  on  a  visit  to  India ! 

R.  J.  Crum, 
2401  Edwards  Street, 
Granite  City,  111. 


In  Memoriam 

By  the  passing  of  Lon  Chaney  the  screen 
has  truly  lost  one  of  its  greatest  artists, 
and  unquestionably  the  greatest  master  of 
make-up.  The  loss  to  the  picture  loving 
world  is  greater  than  that  occasioned  by 
any  other  motion  picture  player,  not  even 
excepting  the  beloved  Wally  Reid  or  the 
great  Valentino.  While  the  latter  two  held 
a  high  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  fans,  they 
were  more  or  less  'class'  players.  Both 
were  handsome  and  accomplished  in  their 
line,  but  they  did  not  appeal  to  the  masses 
— male  and  female,  young  and  old — to  the 
same  degree  as  Chaney.  They  were  both 
the  delight  of  the  female  of  the  species. 

Furthermore,  the  niche  occupied  by  Wal- 
lace Reid  and  Rudolph  Valentino  has 
been  filled  by  other  handsome  and  accom- 
plished players.  But  there  is  no  one  to 
fill  Lon  Chaney's  shoes.  He  was  not 
copied,  he  had  no  imitators.  He  filled  so 
unique  a  place  in  the  picture  world  that 
his  loss  cannot  really  be  approximated.  He 
played  a  type  of  picture  that  is  extremely 
difficult  to  put  over  convincingly.  All 
honor  to  this  fallen  star. 

Frank  G.  Davis, 
P.  O.  Box  428, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


Garbo  Again! 

At  last,  Edward  Sheldon's  great  stage 
success  "Romance"  has  reached  the  talk- 
ing screen ;  and  in  this  film,  Greta  Garbo 
in  the  role  of  Rita  Cavallini  has  surpassed 
even  her  portrayal  of  Anna  Christie. 

Mr.  Sheldon  must  be  very  proud  of  his 
Cavallini,  the  exotic  opera  star,  for  Garbo 
makes  her  live  again.  Such  a  glamorous 
Rita!  This  is  Garbo's  very  finest  charac- 
terization. It  makes  no  difference  whether 
you  are  a  Garbo  fan  or  not,  you  will  come 
away  from  the  theater  realizing  that  never 
has  she  displayed  greater  artistry,  and 
never  has  she  been  more  exquisite  to  look 
at  than  she  is  in  the  long,  full  skirts,  tiny 
hats  and  curls  of  Cavallini. 

Miss  Garbo's  voice  is  as  individual  as 


her  acting.  Low-pitched,  unforgettably  ex- 
pressive— -surely  the  most  distinguished 
voice  of  the  screen  today. 

Mrs.  Clifford  E.  Rounds, 
127  North  Louise  Street, 

Glendale,  Cal. 


Better  R61es  for  Brook! 

I  would  like  to  ask,  humbly,  why  a  bril- 
liant, personality-plus  actor  like  Clive 
Brook  must  be  wasted  on  roles  unworthy 
of  his  fine  talents.  For  instance,  "Sweet- 
hearts and  Wives" — even  his  finesse 
couldn't  save  it.  Why  can't  we  have  this 
sterling  player  in  something  worthy  of  his 
metal,  leaving  the  frothy  stuff  to  those  it 
fits  better?  What  saving  grace  there  was, 
he  gave.  Clive  Brook  is  worth  the  price  of 
admission  at  any  time ;  but  we  don't  like 
to  sit  through  anything  burning  up  with 
indignation  at  the  roles  he  has  to  play.  He 
is  a  cultured  gentleman  and  we  like  to  see 
him  in  worthy  roles. 

I  am  making  a  'play'  for  Clive  Brook 
as  Stingarce,  that  'gentleman  of  the 
road'  whom  in  spite  of  his  profession  we 
all  loved,  and  who  remained  a  gentleman 
through  all  his  misdemeanors. 

Ida  G.  Billings, 
Alberta  Lea,  Minn. 


Egypt  Speaking 

In  Cairo,  we  are  all  marveling  over  that 
magical  thing  that  has  come  to  us,  the  talk- 
ing picture.  We  saw  first,  Al  Jolson  in  his 
sensitive  "Jazz  Singer."  "Sonny  Boy"  also, 
was  one  of  the  best  shows  ever  seen  here. 
Our  favorites,  aside  from  Mr.  Charles 
Chaplin,  are  Greta  Garbo,  Bessie  Love, 
Ramon  Navarro,  and  the  most  joyful  and 
enchanting  boy  in  the  world,  Maurice 
Chevalier. 

We  understand  here  English  and  French, 
Spanish  and  Italian  also  have  no  secrets 
from  us.  We  are  anxiously  awaiting 
"Hallelujah,"  "All  Quiet  on  the  Western 
Front,"  "The  Love  Parade."  Also  Mr. 
Chaplin's  "City  Lights." 

We  Egyptians  love  America.  Egypt  is 
not  only  the  land  of  deserts,  the  Pyramids 
and  Sphinx.  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  for 
example,  while  not  resembling  New  York, 
Paris  or  Berlin,  can  rival  them  in  civili- 
zation, amusements,  education  and  sciences. 

A.  J.  Cori, 
Gresham  House, 
Sharia  Soliman  Pacha, 
Cairo,  Egypt. 


Norma  Shearer  is  back  with  us 
again,  lovelier  than  ever.  You'll 
be  seeing  her  soon,  in   a  new 
talking  picture. 


Clive    Brook,    gentleman,  and 
personality-plus    trouper,  adds 
distinction  to  every  picture  in 
which  he  appears. 

War  Pictures  Lead  to  Peace 

Sitting  spellbound  during  that  wonderful 
picture  "The  Dawn  Patrol,"  I  was  both 
dumbfounded  and  dismayed  to  hear  a  com- 
ment from  a  woman  behind  me  to  the 
effect  that  she  could  not  understand  why, 
after  all  these  years  of  peace,  we  must  still 
see  and  hear  such  horribly  exaggerated 
pictures  of  war. 

Horrible,  yes  !   Exaggerated,  no ! 

Years  of  peace?  For  the  ones  who 
stayed  at  home,  perhaps,  but  not  for  those 
who  fought  for  peace  and  now  lie  in  hos- 
pitals, disabled  and  jobless,  dependent  on' 
the  'yes,'  or  'no'  of  their  government. 
We  could  not  understand  the  horror  of 
war  if  pictures  like  "What  Price  Glory," 
"Wings,"  "The  Big  Parade,"  "Journey's 
End"  and  "The  Dawn  Patrol"  were  not 
brought  before  us  on  the  screen.  And  these 
very  pictures  may  be  leaders  towards  inter- 
national peace. 

Another  strong  argument  for  war  pic- 
tures is  the  fact  that  they  help  to  keep  em- 
ployed many  otherwise  unemployed  veter- 
ans ;  for  many  of  the  uniformed  actors  we 
see  in  'reel'  war  are  the  boys  who  fought 
in  the  'real'  war. 

Miss  Marion  Skinner, 
Westville,  N.  J. 


No  More  'Back  Stage,'  Please 

Having  seen  an  indefinite  number  of 
movies  dealing  with  back-stage  life,  I 
know  how  the  chorus  girls  fight,  just  how 
the  leading  man  feels  towards  his  partner 
who  steals  his  wife's  love,  and  how  little 
Bessie  Bunker  from  Brattleboro  steps  into 
the  shoes  of  the  leading  lady  indisposed 
by  a  fit  of  temperament,  and  saves  the  show 
for  the  dear  old  producer. 

I  also  ask  you,  is  life  like  this?  The 
hero  sees  his  heart's  desire  home  and  is 
coldly  refused.  Does  he  become  nonchal- 
ant and  light  a  Murad?  No,  he  bursts  into 
song ! 

Yes,  there's  one  who  can  do  that.  Who 
is  it?  Maurice  Chevalier,  of  course.  Hats 
off  to  Ronald  Colman,  Clive  Brook,  Mau- 
rice Chevalier,  Ann  Harding  and  Ruth 
Chatterton,  the  aristocracy  of  filmland 
who  don't  need  back-stage  pictures  or 
mushy  songs  to  prove  that  they  are  artists ! 

Mildred  E.  Miner, 
15  Claflin  Place, 
Newtonville,  Mass. 
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A  M  O  I  I  S 
FCNMAKERS 

from  the  footlights 


Many  of  the  stage's  most 
popular  stars  join  veteran 
screen  comics  to  make  this 
a  greater  year  of  laughs 
through . . . 


CHARLOTTE  GREENWOOD  ...  TOM  PATRICOLA... 


BUSTER  and  JOHN  WEST... stage  favorites  who  have  made 
millions  laugh ...  these  and  many  more  are  now  bringing  their 
fun  to  the  screen  for  you  to  enjoy.  For  now  that  the  talking 
screen  makes  the  spoken  word  as  well  as  action  a  source  of  fun, 
Educational  is  picking  from  the  best  stageland  has  to  offer. 

And  these  stars,  added  to  EducationaFs  famous  company  of 
veteran  screen  comics  such  as  LLOYD  HAMILTON,  ANDY 
CLYDE,  JOHNNY  HINES  and  DAPHNE  POLLARD, 
are  making  picture  programs  funnier  and  more  amusing  wher- 
ever Educational' s  Talking  Comedies  are  shown — and  that  in- 
cludes most  of  the  country's  leading  theatres. 


THE  SPICE  OFTHE  PROGRAM" 


EDUCATIONAL  FILM  EXCHANGES,  INC. 

E.  W.  HAMMONS,  President 
Executive  Offices:  1501  Broadway,  New  York 


For  the  best  laughs  you 

have  had  in  months  see 

Charlotte  Greenwood. 
in 

"EOVE  YOUR 
NEIGHBOR" 

A  TUXEDO  COMEDY 

Buster  West  and 
John  West 
in 

"BOIV'T  GIVE  UP" 

A  VANITY  COMEDY 

Tom  Patricola 
in 

"SI,  SI,SENOR?' 

AN  IDEAL  COMEDY 
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S  CREENLAND 


SK  ME 


Miss  Vee  Dee 


An  Answer  Department  of 
Information  about  Screen 
Plays  and  Players 


Clara  Bow,  sitting 
pretty  as  usual. 


Miss  Vee  Dee  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  care  to  ask  about  pictures  and  picture 
people.  If  you  wish  an  answer  in  the  Magazine, 
please  be  patient  and  await  your  turn;  but  if  you 
prefer  a  personal  reply,  please  enclose  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope.  Address:  Miss  Vee  Dee, 
SCREENLAND  Magazine,  45  West  45th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


J 


UNION.  Don't  let  anyone  fool  you; 
there  is  just  one  of  me.  Suppose  you 
thought  it  was  a  Tweedle-Dum  and 
Tweedle-Dee  act,  didn't  you? 
Edythe  Chapman  was  born  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  She  had  20  years'  stage  experience  as 
leading  woman  and  about  15  years  on 
the  screen  in  character  roles.  She  has  blue 
eyes  and  grey  hair.  She  played  with  Dor- 
othy Mackaill  and  Jack  Mulhall  in  "Man 
Crazy"  and  with  Colleen  Moore  in 
"Naughty  but  Nice."  Gertrude  Short  was 
born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1901. 

A.  B.,  Watertown,  S.  Dak.  Audrey, 
where  are  you?  Here's  a  li'l  fan  rooting 
for  you.  Audrey  Ferris  was  born  Aug. 
30,  1909,  in  Detroit,  Mich.  She  has  brown 
eyes  and  auburn  hair.   Some  of  her  films 


were  "Slightly  Used,"  "The  Broadway 
Kid,"  "Sailor  Izzy  Murphy,"  and  "The 
Jazz  Singer." 

Mariana  G.  Nancy  Carroll  has  beautiful 
red  hair,  blue  eyes,  is  5  feet  4  inches  tall 
and  weighs  119  pounds.  She  is  the  seventh 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  LaHiff  and 
was  born  Nov.  19,  1906,  in  New  York  City. 
Her  latest  pictures  are  "The  Devil's  Holi- 
day" with  Phillips  Holmes,  "Follow  Thru," 
with  Charles  Rogers,  and  "Laughter."  You 
can  reach  her  at  Paramount  Studios,  5451 
Marathon  St.,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Lauretta  R.,  Eldorado,  Kans.  You  can 
write  Greta  Garbo  and  Nils  Asther  at 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios,  Culver 
City,  Cal,   Marian  Nixon  at  Warner  Bros. 


Studios,  5842  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood, 
Cal.  Her  latest  release  is  "Scarlet  Pages" 
with  Elsie  Ferguson  from  the  stage,  and 
Grant  Withers. 

Bertha  G.  You  are  going  to  hand  it  to  me 
for  snappy  answers,  are  you?  Thanks  for 
the  kind  words  and  the  glad  hand.  Charles 
Delaney  played  with  Sally  O'Neil  and 
Robert  Elliott  in  "Kathleen  Mavourneen," 
a  Tiffany  production ;  and  in  "Show  Girl," 
a  First  National  release,  with  Alice  White 
and  Donald  Reed.  Charles  was  born  Aug. 
4,  1897,  in  New  York  City.  He  has  brown 
hair  and  eyes,  is  5  feet  10^  inches  tall 
and  weighs  162  pounds.  His  wife  is  Mary 
Meek,  a  professional. 

William  W.  Why  should  I  end  your  suf- 
fering when  some  wise  guy  said,  "suffer 
and  be  strong?"  But  to  relieve  the  agony, 
please  note  the  information  wanted.  Joan 
Crawford  can  be  reached  at  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer Studios,  Culver  City,  Cal.  She 
plays  in  "Our  Blushing  Brides"  with  Anita 
Page,  Dorothy  Sebastian,  Robert  Mont- 
gomery and  Raymond  Hackett.  Nick 
Stuart  is  playing  in  short  comedies  for 
Mack  Sennett  now  but  one  of  his  latest 
features  was  "Happy  Days"  from  the  Fox 
Studios,  1401  No.  Western  Ave.,  Holly- 
wood, Cal. 

Marjoric  T.  from  Franklin,  N.  H.  Sorry 
I  haven't  space  to  give  you  the  addresses 
of  all  the  picture  people — it  would  take 
pages  and  pages,  with  never  a  place  to 
sign  off,  and  if  there's  anything  I  like  to 
do,  it  is  to  sign  off.  Jack  MulhalPs  wife 
is  Evelyn  Winans.  Jack  has  a  young  son, 
Jack  Jr.,  by  a  former  marriage,  who  gives 
promise  of  becoming  a  fine  pianist.  His 
latest  release  is  "The  Road  to  Paradise" 
with  Loretta  Young. 

Hazel,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Does  it 
take  so  much  courage  to  write  me?  I'm 
the  so-and-so  of  good  nature  and  letters 
like  yours  make  me  delirious  with  joy  so 
don't  hold  out  on  me.  Eddie  Phillips  was 
{Continued  on  page  101) 
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WANTED! 


by  the 
American  Public 


John  Mack  Brown 
Wallace  Beery 

Kay  Johnson 
Karl  Dane 

A  FIGHTER  TO  THE  END— A  LOVER  UNAFRAID! 


A  great  motion  picture  has  come  to  the  theatres  of  the  world. 
A  drama  of  love,  power,  revenge,  greed !  King  Vidor,  who  created 
The  Big  Parade,"  has  brought  to  the  talking  screen  this  amazing 
story  based  on  the  life  of  that  notorious  "bad  man"  of  the  law- 
less West— Billy  the  Kid.  In  this  picture  M-G-M  has  produced 
for  you  the  most  thrilling  frontier  drama  ever  filmed!  You'll  want 
to  see  the  mighty  Wallace  Beery  give  one  of  the  greatest  perfor- 
mances of  his  career  —  equal  to  his  masterful  triumph  in"The  Big 
House."  Never  before  have  you  felt  the  power,the  might  and  maj- 
esty of  the  Great  West  as  you  will  experience  it  in  "Billy  the  Kid." 


PRODUCTION 
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SCREENLAND 


SCREEN  INGENUE, 
NEW  STYLE 


Helen  Twelvetrees  has  very  blonde  hair  and  very  wistful  eyes 
and  a  bee-stung  mouth — so  she  must  be  an  ingenue.  But  she 
doesn't  always  act  like  one.  In  "Her  Man"  she  definitely  estab- 
lishes herself  as  a  unique  young  actress — a  Griffith  heroine  of 
the  old  school,  say,  gone  deliciously,  daintily  wrong! 
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JVon 


HELEN  TWELVETREES 


'The  girl  with  the  funny  name,'  Helen  Twelvetrees,  is  going  to  make 
that  name  count  for  a  lot  in  pictures.  She's  begun  already  in  "Her  Man," 
in  which  she  plays  a  cafe  cutie  with  charm  and  some  conviction.  Her 
close-ups  on  this  page  prove  her  appeal.  But  the  most  refreshing  scenes 
of  her  in  "Her  Man"  are  those  in  which,  as  Frankie,  she  flounces  fliply 
down  the  sordid  streets  in  the  wake  of  Johnny  (Ricardo  Cortez).  Her 
walk  says  plainly:  "I'm  somebody's  sweetie,  I  am."  And  somehow  she 
contrives  to  lend  a  touch  of  pathos  to  that  commonplace  picture. 


He's  "Her  Man"  and  she's  his  woman!  Helen 
Twelvetrees  and  Phillips  Holmes  in  a  scene 
from  the  new  picture  which  makes  Helen  a 
big  star  bet.    Phillips  is  good,  too. 
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SCREENLAND 


Janet  Gaynor  is  in  screen  circulation 
again.    "The  Man  Who  Came  Back" 
is  her  new  picture. 


Al  Jolson's  first  pic- 
ture tor  United  Artists 
will  be  "Sons  o'  Guns" 
with  Lily  Damita,  who 
played  in  the  stage 
production,  supplying 
the  feminine  pulchri- 
tude. 


Billie  Dove  will  make 
pictures  for  Howard 
Hughes,  producer  of 
"Hell's  Angels,"  to 
whom  she  is  reported 
engaged. 


Not  content  with  his 
last  European  jaunt, 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Sr., 
is  now  "Reaching  for 
the  Moon"  for  United 
Artists. 


Maurice  Chevalier  is 
in  France,  for  a  visit, 
and  fifty  million 
Frenchmen  are  paying 
1,000,000  francs  a  week 
to  see  him. 


If  you're  in  New  York 
City  this  fall  drop 
around  and  see  Colleen 
Moore  in  "On  the 
Loose,"  her  first  Broad- 
way play. 


Cupid's  Bow,  Clara,  hav- 
ing acquired  a  new  coif- 
fure and  discarded  a  few 
odd  pounds,  will  be  seen 
in  "Her  Wedding  Night." 


Celebrities 


in 


Caricature 


Wynn  presents 
Hollywood  stars 
as  he  sees  them 
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IF  Hollywood  is  taking  it- 
self too  seriously  all  it  has 
to  do  is  stop  and  consider 
"Once  in  a  Lifetime."  It's  a 
new  Broadway  play,  a  terrific 
satire  on  motion  pictures.  It 
lambasts  producers,  directors, 
writers  and  actors.  It  makes 
merciless  fun  of  everything 
movie.  And  it  is  so  hilariously 
funny  that  all  New  York  is 
pushing  and  shoving  to  see  it. 

It  knocks  the  high  hat  right 
off  Hollywood's  head.  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  every  producer, 
director,  and  star — everybody, 
in  fact,  connected  with  this 
grand  little  industry  o'  ours.  "Once  in  a  Life- 
time" may  hurt  in  places;  it's  cruel,  caustic, 
not  always  strictly  truthful;  and  if  you  have 
ever  had  anything  to  do  with  making, 
marring,  or  reviewing  a  motion  picture  you'll 
crawl  out  on  your  hands  and  knees.  But  it 
will  make  you  laugh  so  hard  you  won't  be  able 
to  carry  a  grudge  away  with  you.  And  any 
producer  or  star  whose  self-esteem  it  punc- 
tures should  have  seen  Jesse  Lasky  and  Adolph 
Zukor,  two  of  the  Big  Men  of  the  movies, 
laughing  at  the  lecture,  at  the  first  night. 
These  gentlemen  are  good  sports. 

[=]  [=i 

But  then,  they  have  never  gone  completely 
Hollywood.  They  make  good  pictures  out 
there;  but  they  have  clung  to  the  fantastic  no- 
tion that  good  pictures  may  also  be  made  else- 
where— in  Astoria,  Long  Island,  of  all  places, 
for  instance.  Zukor  and  Lasky,  the  bosses  of 
Paramount,  have  believed  in  keeping  a  per- 
spective on  Hollywood — getting  a  little  away 
from  it  once  in  a  while  and  looking  back  at  it 
through  half-closed  eyes.  Now  they  have 
definitely  committed  their  company  to  a  pro- 


ducing  program  at  their  East- 
ern studios.  "The  Royal  Fam- 
ily" is  under  way  there  now. 
Ruth  Chatterton,  Clive  Brook, 
Nancy  Carroll,  Fredric 
March,  Mary  Brian,  Buddy 
(sorry)  Charles  Rogers, 
Claudette  Colbert  and  other  im- 
portant players  will  work  in  the 
big  bare  film  factory  half  an 
hour  from  Manhattan  by  Rolls 
Royce — a  little  less,  maybe,  by 
Ford  or  Austin.  What  do  the 
stars  think  about  this  change  in 
locale?  They're  wild  about  it. 
Ask  any  film  performer  his 
personal  idea  of  Heaven  and 
he'll  answer  ecstatically:  "A  trip  to  New 
York!"  Now  they're  getting  it,  with  all  ex- 
penses paid. 


E3  E3 

Credit  Vina  Delmar  for  this  one:  "Beverly 
Hills  is  the  place  all  good  movie  stars  go  when 
they  buy."  Q  Q 

Chevalier,  as  you  know,  is  in  France  just 
now  on  one  of  his  semi-annual  vacations.  He 
took  the  opportunity  to  renew  his  long-stand- 
ing love  affair  with  the  Parisian  theater  audi- 
ence. But  that  isn't  all  he  is  doing  in  that  dear 
Paris  of  his.  Mais  nonf  The  canny  Maurice 
is  also  renewing  his  accent.  M.  Chevalier 
without  the  accent  would  be  as  tame  as  Clara 
Bow  without  a  new  boy-friend. 

Ina  Claire,  in  the  screen  version  of  "The 
Royal  Family,"  that  play  supposed  to  be  all 
about  the  Barrymores,  is  playing  Mary  Brian's 
mother.  And,  they  say,  Ina  is  creating  a  little 
color  on  the  set.  She  wants  close-ups  and 
plenty  of  'em;  and  she's  going  to  get  them  or 
know  the  reason  why.  Well,  Mother  Knows 
Best. 

— Delight  Evans. 
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SCREENLAND 


"No  happiness  is  comparable  to  motherhood!"  said 
Norma  Shearer,  who  temporarily  deserted  the 
screen  to  become  the  mother  of  Irving  Thalberg, 
Jr.  Norma  has  refused  to  allow  her  son  to  be  pho- 
tographed. He  is  more  precious  than  publicity! 


N 


O  happiness  which  I  have  ever  before  experi- 
enced is  comparable  to  the  joy  I  feel  now  that 
I  hold  our  son  in  my  arms,"  are  the  words 
Norma  Shearer  said  a  few  weeks  ago  when  a 
child  was  born  to  her  and  her  husband,  Irving'  Thalberg, 
motion  picture  executive. 

How  times — and  styles — have  changed  in  movie 
circles ! 

Perhaps  you  can  recall  a  day  several  years  ago  when 
Prince  Divani,  husband  of  Mae  Murray,  was  seen  by 
newspaper  reporters  wheeling  a  baby  down  the  streets 
in  Hollywood. 

Immediately  they  pounced  on  him  and  asked  if  the 
baby  were  his  and  Mae's  child.  Too  proud 
in  his  first  fatherhood  to  deny  it,  he  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  despite  the  solemn  instruc- 
tions Mae  had  left  with  him  not  to  let  the 
news  leak  out,  when  she  left  for  a  prolonged 
vaudeville  trip. 

Mae,  away  in  New  York,  promptly  and  a 
little  hysterically  denied  the  child  was  hers. 
Of  course  not.  Motherhood  for  a  golden- 
haired  movie  star?  Who  ever  heard  of  such 
a  thing?    It  just  wasn't  done. 

But  the  prince  stubbornly  repeated  that  it 
was  their  child.  And  a  little  later,  despite 
her  fear  that  her  career  would  be  ruined  if 
the  fans  discovered  she  was  a  mother,  Mae 
was  forced  to  admit  the  awful  truth ! 

But  that  was  before  the  movies  had  grown 
up.  Before  film  players  allowed  themselves 
to  be  real  women,  real  artists,  and  were  con- 
tent merely  with  capering  as  pretty  little 
ingenues  across  the  glittering  silent  screen. 

But  styles  change.    And  the  latest  movie 


I  M  E  OUT 


About  the  stars  who  have 
risked  their  careers  to  gain 
the   glory  that   is  greater 
than  fame 


By  Rosa  Reilly 


mode  is  certainly  all  towards  motherhood.  It's  the 
smart  thing  now  in  the  best  cinema  circles,  just  as 
it  is  in  the  best  social  circles. 

Just  which  star  started  this  recent  trend  towards 
motherhood  is  a  question.  But  I  should  say  it  was 
Eleanor  Boardman.  She  came  right  out  in  church 
shortly  after  her  marriage  to  King  Vidor  and  said  frankly 
that  she  wanted  children.  And  she  has  had  them.  Two 
of  them.  And  at  a  time  when  it  took  great  courage. 
For  it  wasn't  the  style  at  the  time  Eleanor's  first  baby 
was  born  for  a  film  star  to  permit  herself  to  enjoy  that 
greatest  of  human  impulses — motherhood ! 

Of  course,  previous  to  this  time,  there  had  been 
children  born  to  movie  star  mothers,  but  they  were 
relegated  to  the  background.  Gloria  Swanson,  who  has 
been  a  mother  for  years,  kept  her  child  strictly  out  of 
the  limelight,  allowing  no  publicity  about  her,  not  even 
a  photograph.  But  now  that  Gloria  second,  aged  twelve, 
has  made  her  debut  as  a  harpist,  I  hope  Gloria  will 
change  her  mind  and  we  shall  be  seeing  the  piquant 
features  of  this  little  starlet  of  the  second  generation 
in  the  pictorials. 

Irene  Rich,  of  course,  has  two  daughters,  nearly 
grown  now.  But  the  public  didn't  mind  that.  Irene  has 
always  been  unique,  set  apart  in  a  niche  of  her  own. 
The  fans  didn't  mind  her  having  children  because  the 
thougHht  of  her  as  a  mother  suited  the  characterizations 


Irene  Rich  is  the  chum  and  confidante  of  her  two  daughters 
before  she  is  an  actress.    Her  career  has  prospered! 
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for  MOTHERHOOD! 


Alice  Joyce,  below,  believes 
motherhood  is  more  important 
than  a  career — and  she  has  both. 


Florence  Vidor  left  the  screen  to 
become  Mrs.  Jascha  Heifetz  and 
the  mother  of  a  new  baby  girl. 


she  gave  on  the  screen,  since  she  has  usually  played  wife 
and  mother  roles  with  a  sweetness  and  a  dignity  rarely 
found  within  movie  circles — or  without ! 

Alice  Joyce,  also,  has  taken  time  out  twice  to  become 
a  mother.  But  Alice  is  in  the  same  class  as  Irene — 
sweet,  dignified,  absolutely  the  type  of  woman  you 
would  expect  to  see  rearing  a  family  and  living  a  dig- 
nified, gracious  life.  And  in  this  same  class  is  Leatrice 
Joy,  who  was  the  mother  of  John  Gilbert's  child.  Miss 
Joy,  poised  and  serene,  manages  to  maintain  a  stately 
manner  of  living  even  though  she  makes  her  living  as 
an  actress ! 

But  for  Eleanor  Boardman,  the  madcap  Eleanor — 


Eleanor  Boardman  dared  to  leave  the  screen  for  motherh 
She  and  King  Vidor  have  two  charming  daughters 


Gloria  Swanson,  at  the  height  of 
her  first  film  fame,  left  the  screen 
for  Gloria  II.  But  she  came  back! 


Eleanor  the  outspoken,  Eleanor  the  unconventional — for 
her  to  become  a  mother  was  assuredly  creating  a  new 
chapter  in  screen  history.  And  this  was,  of  course, 
before  the  beautiful  languorous  Dolores  Costello  bore 
her  husband,  John  Barrymore,  a  daughter.  Dolores  put 
the  seal  of  approval  on  movie  motherhood,  for  she  and 
John  constitute  movie  royalty,  just  as  Norma  Shearer, 
the  artist,  and  Irving  Thalberg,  the  young  film  executive 
genius,  constitute  cinema  aristocracy. 

And  the  Thalberg  princeling  certainly  picked  a  fine 
time  to  be  born,  as  he  has  splendid  royal  company. 
Irving  Thalberg  Junior,  I'll  have  you  know,  came  into 
the  world  the  same  fortnight  as  the  little  daughter  born 
to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  at  the 
gloomy  old  castle  of  Glamis  in  Scotland, 
where  Macbeth's  ghost  is  said  to  roam ;  and 
also  in  the  same  fortnight  as  the  son  born  to 
pretty  Princess  Astrid  and  Crown  Prince 
Leopold  of  Belgium. 

But  Norma  always  does  the  right  thing! 
At  the  right  time !  Hard  work  and  unques- 
tioned talent  have  brought  her  to  the  top. 
But  mixed  with  these,  there  has  certainly 
been  added  the  gentle  lumination  of  a  lucky 
star  which  enabled  her  to  be  born  a  gentle- 
woman, to  become  a  famous  screen  actress, 
to  fall  in  love  with  an  executive  genius,  to 
marry  him,  to  find  happiness  in  that  mar- 
riage, and  finally  to  bear  him  a  son — at  a 
time  when  the  box-office  results  of  her  pic- 
tures show  that  she  is  grossing  a  greater 
profit — even  than  Garbo.  Nobody's  develop- 
ment in  talking  pictures  has  equalled  that  of 
Norma  Shearer. 

She  is  in  the       (Continued  on  page  125) 
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SCREENLAND 


Otis  Skinner,  the  most  beloved  star  on  the  American 
stage  today,  writes  for  Screenland  an  account  of 
his  adventures  in  Hollywood  where  he  filmed  "Kis- 
met." The  only  other  magazine,  incidentally,  to  per- 
suade Mr.  Skinner  to  write  about  Hollywood  and  the 
screen  is  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 


IT  is  an  amazing  city,  this  Hollywood ;  a  spot  put 
on  the  map  entirely  by  the  motion  picture. 
To  the  Easterner,  like  myself,  who  comes  within 
the  charm  of  its  appeal,  it  is  a  town  of  youth  and 
gaiety.    It  seems  to  be  living  in  a  continual  state  of 
Marcli-Gras.   Moving  picture  premieres  are  matters  of 
real  civic  importance. 

On  the  evening  of  my  arrival  from  across  the  con- 
tinent I  discovered  the  city  en  fete,  quite  bursting  with 
excitement.  Illuminated  airplanes  swept  the  sky,  crowds 
surged  through  the  streets,  and  hundreds  of  searchlights 
shot  their  shafts  to  the  stars.  Vehicular  traffic  was  al- 
most at  a  standstill. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Pope,  Mussolini,  King 
George,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Queen  Marie  must 
have  arrived,  and  that  President  Hoover  and  Lindberg 
were  here  to  welcome  them.  Upon  making  some  timid 
queries  I  learned  that  it  was  all  because  "The  Dawn  Pa- 
trol" was  having  its  premiere ! 

I  have  ceased  to  marvel  at  these  exhibitions.  It  is  but 


LOST 

By 


natural  that  Hollywood,  where  entertainment  is  born 
and  reared  for  the  recreation  of  the  universe,  should  be 
a  town  of  joy  and  festivity.  Hollywood  has  a  lurking 
twinkle  in  its  eye.  Even  in  the  stress  of  the  intensive 
work  at  the  studios  you're  never  quite  sure  when  a  laugh 
is  going  to  break  forth.  Or  at  whose  expense. 

It  was  in  the  silent  picture  version  of  my  old  play, 
"Kismet,"  in  1920,  that  I  made  my  initial  acquaintance 
with  the  films  and  the  intricacies  of  the  studio. 

In  those  days  I  received  whispered  warnings  from 
my  initiated  friends  and  from  studio  officials.  I  was  in- 
formed that  I  must  forget  the  theater. 

We  of  the  regular  stage  were  looked  upon  somewhat 
askance  by  the  old  line  silent-film  folk.  We  referred  to 
them  rather  tolerantly  as  the  'Movies.'  They  retorted 
by  calling  us  the  'speakies.'  I  felt  myself  wholly  per- 
sona non  grata.  Everybody  seemed  to  look  to  me  to  be 
decidedly  'high-hat.' 

But  I  approached  my  task  with  due  humility.  I  had 
much  to  learn  and  I  knew  it.  I  asked  questions  right 
and  left  and  I  profited  by  my  instructions.  I  had  been 
told  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  cameraman  to  make 
you  or  mar  you.  If  he  didn't  take  a  fancy  to  you  he 
could  throw  your  features  into  repellent  shadows  and 
make  you  look  like  the  very  devil ! 

I  confided  my  fears  to  Tony  Gaiidio,  who  has  since 
that  day  achieved  a  brilliant  success  in  the  camera  field. 
I  invited  him  to  lunch  at  the  little  studio  cafe. 

"Tony,"  I  said,  "I'm  told  that  if  the  cameraman  doesn't 
like  me  he  is  going  to  ruin  me.  Well,  there's  only 
one  way  out  of  it.  You've  got  to  like  me!  Whenever 
I  am  doing  the  wrong  thing  you  tell  me.  I  am  in 
your  hands." 

When  I  saw  the  rushes  I  felt  that  Tony  had  thrown 
me  a  life-line  and  my  fears  abated.  He  must  have 
liked  me.  Anyway,  he  produced  some  beautiful  pho- 
tography. 

But  really,  I  needn't  have  been  so  apprehensive.  I 
was  an  actor  and  actors  should  know  how  to  act.  This 
was  my  old  play,  "Kismet,"  and  I  had  presented  it 
for  three  long  seasons  in  the  theater. 

It  was  a  strange  new  art,  this  cinema,  but  not  so 
unapproachable  if  only  you  did  your  work  quietly  and 
slowly  in  the  close-ups. 

That  was  ten  years  ago.  We  are  all  'speakies'  now. 
Hollywood  has  become  the  Great  White  Way  of  Man- 
hattan, and  where  formerly  only  the  motion  picture 
actors  were  to  be  seen,  the  personnel  of  the  stage  has 
merged  with  that  of  these  silent  people. 

But  with  the  newer  order  has  entered  a  new  timidity ; 
and,  perhaps,  a  new  inspiration — the  microphone.  If 
it  isn't  an  encouragement,  at  least  it's  a  terror,  and 
terror  moves  us  to  desperate  deeds. 

No  longer  do  we  hear  the  studio  orchestra — a  piano, 
a  violin  and  a  saxophone  droning  out  sad  ditties  for 
emotional  scenes,  and  melodramatic  'hurries'  for  the 
dramatic  episodes ;  the  music  that  caused  the  heroine's 
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in  the  Hollywood  Maze 

What  happened  to  Otis  Skinner  in  Holly- 
wood?  Let  the  great  stage  star  give  you, 
in  his  own  words,  his  frank  and  humorous 
impressions  of  Screentown 


eyes  to  overflow,  the  hero  to  swell  to  a  perfect  inflation 
of  heroism,  and  the  comedian  to  outdo  his  mugging  and 
his  back  falls. 

I  recall  that  our  orchestra  was  a  single  instrument — ■ 
an  accordion.  I  think  it  was  the  biggest  one  in  cap- 
tivity, and  its  owner,  McNeill,  poured  his  soul  into  it 
from  morn  to  dewy  eve.    It  moved  us  all  to  tears. 

One  morning  our  little  ingenue  found  her  lacrimal 
flow  somewhat  obstructed.  She  was  playing  a  scene 
of  great  sadness  and  was  hopelessly  dry-eyed.  McNeill 
wailed  out  the  most  sentimental  of  melodies,  the 
assistant  director  hovered  over  her  telling  her  how 
terribly  sad  everything  was.  How  she  had  been  greatly 
abused,  how  her  father  had  cursed  her,  and  how  she 
would  never  see  her  lover  again.  Tony  Gaudio  was 
awaiting  the  moment  when  his  cameramen  could  re- 
cord her  sorrow  by  spilling  tear  drops  on  the  film. 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  strove  to  plumb 
the  depths  of  her  emotion.    There  were  no  depths ! 

The  strains  of  Oricntalc,  the  appealing  minors  of 
eastern  music  leaked  from  the  accordion  keys.  We 
became  filled  with  breathless  expectancy.  Of  course,  we 
could  resort  to  the  glycerine  tear  drops,  but  that  device 
was  becoming  musty.  Presently  a  slight  spasm  shook 
her  shapely  shoulders.    She  murmured  to  the  orchestra : 

"Play  Kiss  Me  Again!" 

The  orchestra  obeyed  and  in  a  moment  she  uncov- 
ered her  eyes  and  the  cameras  recorded  a  perfect 
Niagara  of  sorrow. 

Today,  the  orchestra  has  no  place  in  the  studio. 
"Where  the  soulful  ballad  was  once  the  font  of  all 
feeling,  now  the  stern  eye  of  the  'mike'  is  the  only  thing 
that  stings  us  to  madness. 


Skinner,  enacting  his  famous  role  of  Hajj,  the  wily  beggar  in 
"Kismet,"  is  supported  by  Mary  Duncan  and  Loretta  Young. 


"Kismet"  was  filmed  for  the  silent  screen  in  1920. 
Skinner  survived  the  ordeal  only  to  be  coaxed  to 
do  it  again  in  sound,  with  that  'disc  of  doom,  the 
mike,'  hanging  over  his  head! 


The  art  of  the  cinema  has  progressed.  We 
are  becoming  grown-up.  Cameras  are 
growing  more  and  more  perfect.  The  re- 
cording disc  is  surer  and  the  new  art  of 
sound  mixing  has  come  to  the  rescue  of 
voice  records  that  sounded  as  if  the  speaker 
was  talking  into  a  hogshead.  Detail  has 
been  pursued  into  its  very  lair  in  the  matter 
of  direction,  and  it  is  its  persistence  that 
makes  plays  like  "Kismet,"  full  of  the  flavor 
of  old  romance,  possible. 

There  has  been  a  distinct  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  motion  picture  producers  to  present 
plays  of  pure  romanticism.  The  talking 
film  has  removed  the  difficulty  by  the  Open 
Sesame  of  the  spoken  word. 

In  its  most  perfect  form,  the  filmed  play 
is  but  the  play  of  the  regular  theater  reduced 
in  time.  The  "Kismet"  of  the  dramatic  stage 
ran  in  its  evening  performance  from  eight 
o'clock  to  eleven.    (Continued  on  page  128) 
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Charlie  Farrell  and  Janet  Gaynor,  together  again  in  "The  Man  Who 
Came  Back."  "Oh,  how  hard  Charlie  and  I  have  tried  to  fall  in 
love!"  says  Janet  in  the  story  on  the  opposite  page.  "We  knew 
everybody  expected  it.  We  have  spent  hours  alone  in  the  moon- 
light hoping  the  divine  spark  would  touch  us,  but  it  hasn't!" 
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The 

GIRL  who 

came  back 

The  real  story  of  Janet 
Gaynor's  revolt  and 
return,  by  one  of  her 
best  friends 

By  Bio  De  Casseres 

ALL  of  Janet  Gaynor's  admirers  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  she  has  settled  her  affairs  with  the  Fox 
k  Studio  amicably,  for  that  means  we  will  soon  see 
her  wistful  loveliness  on  the  screen  again ! 
There  may  be  screen  stars  who  have  greater  beauty 
and  others  who  have  operatic  voices,  but  there  is  no 
one  in  movieland  who  has  that  under-the-skin  appeal 
that  Janet  has.  She  has  that  other-world  attraction — 
there  is  something  of  Wendy,  Peter  Pan,  Mary  Rose, 
and  Dickens'  Little  Nell  in  everything  she  does. 

Her  smile  is  like  moonlight  seen  through  tears.  Her 
eyes  are  like  moats  where  elves  come  to  play.  Her 
voice  could  summon  Mother  Goose  and  all  her  band, 
for  it  hasn't  lost  a  single  note  of  glamour. 

Now,  Janet  is  about  the  size  of  an  elf  but  she  has 
the  will  and  decisiveness  of  mind  of  an  Amazon  when 
she  comes  to  the  point  of  making  it  up.  She  has  a  lot 
of  courage  when  it  comes  to  the  important  matters  in 
her  life.     She  has  always  had  to  stand  pretty  much 


"The  Man  Who  Came  Back" — he  was  lost  in  musical 
comedy — and  the  Girl  who  joined  him — the  happy  re- 
union of  Charles  Farrell  and  Janet  Gaynor. 
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Charlie  and  Janet  caught  in  the  act  of  convincing 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Public  and  all  the  little  Publics  that 
they  are  doing  their  very  best  love-making  in  their 
new  picture,  "The  Man  Who  Came  Back." 


alone  because  in  so  many  ways  she  is  unique.  The 
things  that  pleased  others  did  not  please  her.  She  has 
a  different  sense  of  values.  ■ 

In  the  recent  difficulty  with  the  Fox  company  she  may 
have  been  at  fault  as  far  as  rote  and  rule  were  con- 
cerned ;  but  there  are  inner  conditions  that  the  artist 
who  is  in  any  way  creative  must  take  cognizance  of. 
In  this  case  it  was  Janet's  love  of  her  work,  her  wish 
to  give  the  best  that  she  had  in  her  to  give,  and  thus 
her  demand  for  better  stories,  which  were  the  real 
causes  of  it  all. 

She  stood  out  valiantly  for  a  principle  that  she  be- 
lieved in,  and  I  believe  she  has  won. 

"High  Society  Blues"  was  the  picture  that  caused 
Janet's  rebellion.  There  wasn't  anything  in  that  picture 
for  her  to  do  but  to  smile  and  look  pretty,  and  before 
the  end  came  I  could  see  that  that  famous  smile  of 
Janet's  was  a  pretty  wilted  one.  I  knew  what  was  going 
through  her  mind  and  could  sympathize  with  her. 

On  receiving  my  unflattering  comments  about  the 
picture,  Janet  answered,  "Now  that  you  have  seen 
'High  Society  Blues'  I  am  sure  I  don't  have  to  explain 
why  I  sailed  to  Honolulu  and  felt  that  I  never  would 
come  back.  Rather  than  ever  make  another  picture  like 
that,  I'll  quit  right  now,  and  I  mean  it  sincerely." 

This  is  quite  a  stand  for  any  one  to  take  in  this 
money-loving,  hard-boiled  age.  ( Continued  on  page  131 ) 
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SCREENLAND 


What  Trend  PICTURES 


The  producers  attack  the  prob- 
lems of  the  new  year's  films 


By  Doris  Denbo 


Jack  Warner, 
Warner  Bros  : 

"There  must  be  a 
reason  and  a  logical 
one,  for  music  and 
dancing  on  the  screen 
from  now  on. 
"There  will  be  new 
faces.  We  need  youth 
— new  blood  not  only 
on  the  screen,  but 
behind  it!" 


/esse  L.  Lasky, 
Paramount : 

"This  next  year  will 
be  a  year  of  comedies. 
Even  in  drama  we  are 
going  to  have  to  in- 
sert comedy  charac- 
ters and  scenes.  Color 
will  probably  be  uni- 
versally used  by  the 
end  of  next  year." 


Joseph  Schenck, 
United  Artists  : 

"The  star  system  will 
gain  momentum  this 
next  year.  Individual 
stars  who  have  kept 
pace  with  screen  pro- 
gress will  be  greater 
than  ever.  But  per- 
haps the  greatest 
strides  will  come 
through  color  and  its 
general  use." 


PITY  the  poor  producer  with  a  new  year  of  talk- 
ing pictures  bearing  down  upon  him ! 
What's  to  be  done  in  1931?  What  trend  will 
talking  pictures  take  ?  The  producers  are  the  men 
who  have  to  face  this  problem. 

One  by  one,  I  visited  these  producers  in  their  sanc- 
tums in  Hollywood  and  asked  them  how  they  were  going 
to  answer  the  problems  of  pictures  in  1931. 

When  you  have  read  their  answers  perhaps  your  ire 
and  caustic  comments  about  'these  producers  and  the 
trash  they  are  forcing  down  the  throats  of  the  public!' 
will  be  tempered  with  pity  and  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  almost  insurmountable  problems  they 
have  been,  and  are,  facing  ! 

Samuel  Goldwyn,  because  he  is  so  colorful,  because 
he  never  fails  to  make  interesting,  artistic  entertainment 
in  spite  of  weak  stories  and  the  various  pitfalls  so  com- 
mon to  production,  was  the  first  person  I  sought  in  my 
quest. 

I  found  him  sitting  at  his  desk  in  his  luxurious  offices 
at  the  United  Artists  studio,  surrounded  by  papers, 
scripts,  telegrams,  all  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
business  of  making  pictures.  A  private  switchboard  for 
inside  calls  at  his  elbow  buzzed  almost  constantly  as  we 
talked. 

George  Fitzmaurice,  directing  John  Boles  and  Evelyn 
Laye  in  "Lilli,"  called  from  the  set  where  they  were 
working  and  asked  questions.  Joseph  Schenck,  head  of 
the  United  Artists  Corporation,  called  on  production 
problems.  Hank  Arnold,  publicity  director,  called  on  a 
publicity  stunt.  And  so  it  went,  incessantly. 

Goldwyn  tersely  advised,  directed,  commanded,  and 
then  dismissed  these  hundred  little  details  over  the  wire 
as  a  general  would  direct  the  attack  from  behind  the  lines. 
All  the  while  he  carried  on  a  direct,  to-the-point  talk 
with  me,  never  once  losing  the  thread  of  his  conversa- 
tion. Such  is  the  life  of  every  producer !  Each  visit  was 
a  repetition  of  this  activity  and  condensed  executive 
labors — all  in  the  day's  work  to  these  men ! 

"This  year  is  going  to  be  a  year  of  great  picture  sen- 
sations— or  great  flops !"  said  Goldwyn,  positively. 
"There  will  be  no  half  way.  The  appeal  of  talking  pic- 
tures as  a  novelty  is  no  longer  present.  The  public  have 
been  shown  every  trick  and  possibility  of  talking  pic- 
tures at  present,  and  it  has  taken  them  scarcely  a 
year  to   become  very   wise.     They   will   not  accept 


Harry  Cohn, 

Columbia: 

"Musical  extrava- 
ganzas, revues  and 
operettas  are  not 
wanted.  The  wide 
screen  will  not  make 
great  progress  this 
next  year.  The  public 
wants  entertaining 
pictures  regardless  of 
story,  type,  star,  or 
studio!" 
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IN  1931? 


bad  dialogue,  unnatural  situations  and  bad  diction.  They 
will  no  longer  go  to  a  picture  simply  because  it  is 
talking ! 

"Yet,  there  are  but  five  really  clever,  dependable  dia- 
logue writers  in  the  country !  There  are  but  a  handful 
of  clever,  trained  personalities  who  know  how  to  put 
over  their  stuff  on  the  talking  screen.  There  are  few 
directors  and  fewer  writers  who  have  learned  to  com- 
bine screen  technique  or  story  treatment  with  the  stage 
formulae.  They  are  learning — but  not  fast  enough  for 
the  tremendous  demand  all  over  the  country. 

"Producers  are  going  to  be  up  against  making  fewer 
pictures,  taking  more  time  in  preparation  and  more  care 
in  the  selection  of  personalities.  The  program  picture  is 
out!  Story  and  handling  will  be  the  thing! 

"New  York  has  had  a  great  season  if  they  have 
twelve  or  fifteen  stage  hits  in  a  year,"  he  went  on.  "Pic- 
tures are  expected  to  have  hundreds  of  hits  in  a  year ! 
Thousands  of  pictures  must  be  ground  out  of  the  studios 
to  meet  the  demand  of  theaters  all  over  the  world. 

"It  is  easy  to  see  that  with  the  lack  of  material  and 
talent  available  it  is  impossible  to  meet  this  demand  with 
perfect  results  in  every  case.  In  spite  of  all  odds,  thou- 
sands of  theaters  must  be  supplied  with  entertainment 
each  week,  it  stands  to  reason  there  must  be  a  certain 
percentage  of  flops ! 

"Every  producer  wants  to  make  every  picture  a  hit, 
but  this  is  utterly  impossible — and  so  he  does  the  best 
he  can,  and  sometimes  he  knows  it  is  a  very  poor  best 
through  no  fault  of  his  own.  He  knows  he  cannot  break 
faith  with  his  exhibitors  and  the  public  and  fail  to  supply 
them  with  pictures  to  show  and  to  see — good  or  bad — 
and  there  you  are  !" 

That  sort  of  lets  us  peep  over  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  a  bit,  doesn't  it  ? 

Joseph  M.  Schenck,  at  the  same  studio,  was  the  next 
citadel  I  stormed.  He  was  most  cheerful  in  his  pre- 
dictions for  the  next  year  of  talking  pictures. 

"Great  minds  from  all  over  the  world  have  been  at- 
tracted and  brought  into  the  motion  picture  business 
through  the  advent  of  talking  pictures  and  its  new  de- 
mands. World-famous  writers,  playwrights,  composers, 
impresarios  and  players  have  migrated  to  Hollywood  to 
contribute  their  talents,"  he  said. 

"Color  is  daily  becoming  more  perfected.    Perhaps  the 

greatest  strides  (Con- 
tinued on  page  112) 


Samuel  Goldwyn, 
United  Artists: 

"This  year  is  going 
to  be  a  year  of  great 
picture  sensations — or 
great  flops!  There 
will  be  no  half  way. 
Talkies  are  no  longer 
a  novelty.  Story  and 
handling  will  be  the 
thing  from  now  on." 


Winfleld 

Sheehan, 
Fox  Films: 

"Haphazard  and  in- 
discriminate use  of 
color  is  no  more  be- 
coming to  the  screen 
than  it  is  to  a  beau- 
tiful woman.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  em- 
ployment under  the 
direction  of  a  master 
can  lead  to  magnifi- 
cent effects." 


Carl  Laemmle, 
Jr., 

Universal: 

"Sex  stories  as  the 
screen  has  formerly 
known  them  will  be 
no  more.  Music,  ex- 
cept in  use  as  we  find 
it  in  everyday  life,  is 
out !  Comedy  is  going 
to  be  strong.  Pic- 
tures will  be  better!" 
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Louis  B.  Mayer, 
Metro-  Goldwyn- 
Mayer  : 

"We  must  have  story 
and  showmanlike 
presentation  this  next 
year.  Type  of  story 
will  not  matter.  Good 
pictures,  well  h  andled , 
whether  drama,  low 
comedy,  or  melo- 
drama V/  ill  attract  the 
public  any  time,  any- 
where!" 


William 

Le  Baron, 
Radio  Pictures: 

"Now  that  sound  re- 
cording can  be  done, 
we  will  have  a  great 
many  outdoor 
dramas.  Much  time 
will  be  spent  this  next 
year  smoothing  out 
rough  spots  in  story 
and  screen  treatment. 
Great  strides  will  be 
made  in  dialogue." 
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SCREENLAND 


/OCATION  WDOWS 


You  have  heard  of  golf  widows.  Now  meet 
the  Hollywood  wives  whose  husbands 
are  called  away  on  location  business! 

By  Hale  Horton 


TO  a  certain  extent  Hollywood  has  always  been 
threatened  with  the  Location  Widow  menace,  and 
while  the  situation  never  became  acute,  the  dan- 
ger was  there,  hanging  over  the  town  like  a  faint, 
sinister  cloud,  waiting  for  the  most  puissant  moment  at 
which  to  swoop  down  and  blot  out  the  sweet,  trusting 
happiness  in  a  considerable  number  of  homes! 

Since  the  revitalization  of  the  Outdoor  Romance,  the 
menace  has  come  to  a  crisis,  and  the  crisis,  parenthet- 
ically, is  causing  the  gravest  concern:  not  only  to  the 
lonely  husbands,  so  ruthlessly  dragged  from  their  fire- 
sides, but  also  to  the  young  debutantes  of  the  screen 
who  rather  fear  the  location  widows 
intend  subtly  to  monopolize  their 
boy  friends — especially  since  hold- 
ing a  boy-friend  in  Hollywood, 
even  without  this  added  competi- 
tion, calls  for  tireless  and  efficient 
cultivation. 

"While  up  to  now  I  have  noticed 
no  appreciable  diminution  in  the 
number  of  my  dates,"  June  Collyer 
complains,  "sooner  or  later  this 
overflow  of  attractive  women  is 
bound  to  have  its  effect." 

And  so  it  is.  Unless,  perchance, 
the  widows'  activities  are  adequately 
accounted  for;  which  leads  to  all 
manner  of  surmises — and,  frankly, 
I  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  one 
all-consuming  passion  enjoyed  by 
most  of  the  horde.  But  more  of 
this  later  on. 

Now  lest  the  term  'location  wid- 
ow' cause  a  flutter  of  apprehension, 
let  me  hasten  to  explain  that  it  re- 
fers in  no  way  to  women  whose 
husbands  live  in  town  but  are  lo- 
cated in  different  houses  or  apart- 
ments. For  example:  the  mere 
fact  that  Ina  Claire  lived  for  a  while 
in  a  home  located  some  six  blocks 
from  that  of  her  husband's  did  not 
necessarily  place  her  in  a  category 
with  the  location  widow,  especially 
since  one  presumes  that  her  tem- 
porary widowhood  engendered  not 
so  much  from  location  as  from 
back-fire  of  temperament.  How- 
ever, I  have  no  intentions  of 
probing  the  subject,  for  at  the 
moment  I  am  solely  concerned  with 
the  wives  whose  husbands  are  lo- 


When   Dick   goes    on  location, 
Jobyna  Arlen  finds  herself  pretty 
well  occupied  keeping  house. 


cated  at  a  distance  of  at  least  ten  miles  away  and  for 
periods  extending  from  two  weeks  to  a  year.  Their  rea- 
son for  departure  being  an  Outdoor  Romance. 

All  manner  of  questions  have  been  put  forth  relative 
to  the  situation.  Some  people  seem  chiefly  worried  as 
to  whether  or  not  these  repeated  absences  are  conducive 
to  matrimonial  bliss,  and  I  would  say  that  the  answer 
is  obviously  "Yes  and  no." 

Lilyan  Tashman,  whose  husband,  Eddie  Lowe,  is  away 
for  some  four  months  of  the  year,  believes  that  a  little 
vacation  never  hurts  anyone.    "When  Eddie's  away  I 
change  my  mode  of  living  not  an  iota.   I  go  out  no 
more  nor  less."    She  trots  around 
with  a  small  clique  of  friends  which 
includes  Ilka  Chase  and  the  entire 
Barrymore   tribe,    and  apparently 
makes  efficient  use  of  her  time. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  if 
Jim  Cruze  had  scampered  off  on  a 
"  few  more  location  trips,  Betty 
Compson  would  not  have  insisted 
that  "Jim  is  around  the  house  so 
much  and  drags  in  so  many  friends 
that  I  have  absolutely  no  time  for 
my  work!"  and  caught  a  little  di- 
vorce. But  Cruze  was  around  the 
house,  and  Betty  complained,  and 
the  kindly  judge  intimated  that 
Cruze  could  have  himself  a  loca- 
tion trip,  with  or  without  Outdoor 
Romance,  and  notable  for  its  per- 
manency. But  on  the  other  hand, 
what  about  the  case  of  the  young- 
actor  who,  upon  returning  from  a 
year's  location  trip  in  Africa,  found 
himself  quite  thoroughly  divorced? 

But,  of  course,  the  most  import- 
ant question  relative  to  the  problem 
concerns  the  status  of  the  entertain- 
ment enjoyed  by  the  widows  while 
their  husbands  are  busily  occupied 
with  an  Outdoor  Romance.  With 
what  do  they  fill  their  lonely  hours  ? 
I've  often  wondered  myself !  From 
a  purely  casual  observation  one  be- 
comes rather  confused.  Could  it 
be  possible  that  all  of  them  simply 
'continued  a  quiet  round  of  feminine 
activity'  as  did  Evelyn  Brent?  Or 
perhaps  they  pull  the  neatest  trick 
of  the  week  by  emulating  Vera 
Reynolds  and  'just  stay  home  and 
be  peppy.' 
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And  at  least  one  location  widow  will  never  again  play 
pinochle  rummy  while  her  husband's  away.  While  the 
incident  lacks  the  element  of  tragedy  it  is  not  without 
a  certain  shading  of  pathos ;  for  the  full  extent  of  this 
young  girl's  crime  was  that  of  losing  a  considerable 
sum  at  the  aforementioned  game,  unfortunate  but 
pardonable.  However,  her  husband  of  two  weeks,  on 
returning  from  a  brief  location  trip,  took  one  good 
squint  at  the  guilt  in  her  eye  and  cried :  "Don't  tell 
me,  dear.  There's  no  use  of  both  of  us  suffering." 
From  then  on  relations  were  strained.  The  divorce  was 
inevitable. 

"But  in  spite  of  these  rather  extreme  examples,"  you 
may  wish  to  inquire,  "is  the  location  widow  problem 
actually  developing  into  a  menace,  or  is  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  greatly  exaggerated,  like  Mark 
Twain's  death  and  the  importance  of  Clara  Bow's 
love  affairs?" 

Personally,  I  felt  the  condition  was  pretty  acute;  and 
in  tackling  the  problem,  with  my  customary  vigor,  I 
admit  to  a  number  of  false  moves  such  as  asking  Lupe 
Velez  if  she  were  a  location  widow,  and  inquiring  into 
the  activities  of  the  Domino  Club  which  has  been 
joined  by  a  number  of  the  more  prominent  widows 
among  whom  is  Mrs.  Edward  Robinson — but  neverthe- 
less, I  completed  my  research  work  without  receiving 
even  a  scratch ! 

Eventually  I  discovered  that  several  of  the  more  con- 
sistent location  widows  had  revolted.  Apparently  they 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  good  would  engender 
from  their  being  left  behind  while  their  husbands  were 
working  on  Outdoor  Romances.  Ken  Maynard  now 
definitely  knows  that  to  get  away  from  his  wife  he 
would  have  to  imitate  Puss  In  Boots  and  go  mouse 
with  a  quick  squeak.  "Ken  has  an  airplane  which 
he  often  takes  on  location,"  Mrs.  Maynard  explained. 
"And  you've  no  idea  how  much  territory  he  can 
cover!  But  from  now  on,  I'll  have  you  know,  I'm 
going,  too." 

"And  I  don't  blame  you  at  all!"  her  best  friend, 
Mrs.  Robert  Armstrong  agreed.  "Personally,  I  don't 
mind  two  or  three  weeks,  once  in  a  long  while,  but 


"When    Eddie's    away,"    says    Lilyan  Tashman 
Lowe,  "I  change  my  mode  of  living  not  an  iota.  I 
go  out  no  more  or  less." 

now  Bob's  going  to  Montana  for  ten  weeks  and  maybe 
more,  and  this  time  I'm  going  along — I  never  did  trust 
small  town  girls,  anyway." 

And  while  touching  on  the  subject  of  rebellion,  one 
simply  must  bring  up  the  case  of  Olive  Carey ;  although 
there  exists  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  just  why 
she  followed  her  husband,  Harry,  down  to  Africa  dur- 
ing the  "Trader  Horn"  location. 

"I  didn't  want  any 
dames  around,"  Harry 
insisted  with  an  expres- 
sive shrug.  "I  wanted 
the  kids,  and  they  (Con- 
tinued   on    page  120) 


Left,  Robert  Armstrong  and  his  wife. 
When  Bob  was  on  location  in  Montana 
he  sent  for  Jeanne  to  join  him. 

Olive  Carey  went  to  Africa  with  hus- 
band Harry  on  the  "Trader  Horn"  lo- 
cation and  took  the  children,  too! 
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'Whiskers'  never  'Shep'  showing 
displays  tempera-  what  the  well- 
ment  on  the  set.       dressed  dog  wears. 


Zion  Myers  and  Jules  White  getting  'Shep'  and  'Buster'  in 
the  right  mood  for  a  scene  in  "The  Big  Dog  House,"  while 
the  trainer  and  cameraman  stand  by. 


Hollywood  Goes 


DOG  STARS.   Movie  actors.  W-oo-ooo-ffff ff ! 
That's  what  Zep  in  our  back  yard  says.  That's 
what  Ace  down  the  street  whimpers  about. 
That's  what  Dane  and  Zora  pour  out  their 
hearts  to  the  moon  about — as  they  howl  through  the 
night ! 

Well,  have  you  seen  the  new  barkies,  the  talking  dog 
comedies?  That  will  tell  you.  "Hot  Dogs,"  "College 
Dogs,"  "Who  Killed  Rover,"  "Dogville  Melody."  "All 
Quiet  On  The  K9  Front."  Every  dog  in  town  is 
barking  about  it  yet.  It's  the  talk  of  the  kennels,  the 
gossip  of  all  the  bone-fights.  The  way  these  dogs  have 
broken  into  the  movies,  and  the  bones  they've  made! 
My  dogs!  It's  a  howling  shame.  The  airs  they  give 
themselves.  Stars.  Movie  actors.  Can  you  yelp  it ! 

You've  heard  rumors  of  going  to  the  bow-wows,  the 
well-known  dogs.  You  know  actors  accused  of  putting 
on  the  dog,  getting  Ritzy,  going  Hollywood — but  here 
are  actors  who  can't  go  to  the  bow-wows,  they're  al- 
ready there.  And  do  they  put  on  the  dog!  Just  ask 
Jiggs.  Or  Oscar. 

"You  don't  know  Jiggs?  Well,  for 
barking  out  loud!  Nor  Oscar  either, 
I'll  wager.  Nor  Buster,  nor  Pepper. 
Brownie,  Billie  or  little  Lena?  I  sup- 
pose the  only  dogs  you  know  are 
Rover   and   Fido  and 
Beauty.  They  would  be. 
You're  not  up  to  the 
times,  that's  all.  Still  in 
1929.  Don't  know  your 
dogs.     We    sneer  at 
you.  We  snap  our  fin- 


'Lena'  is   versatile  —  she 
can  play  soldiers  or  flap- 
pers with  equal  ease. 


It  pays  to  lead  a 
dog's  life  in  pictures 


gers  at  you.  We,  yes,  we  growl  at  you.  Zep,  from  my 
back  yard,  and  I.    Don't  know  Oscar,  indeed.  Or  Jiggs! 

Why,  dogs  all  over  the  country  are  in  an  uproar. 
Beating  their  way  to  Hollywood.  Trying  by  sniff  and 
by  snaff  to  get  into  the  studios.  Signing  up  as  extras. 
Living  from  bone  to  bone.  Bitten  by  ambition. 

It  all  started  about  six  months  ago  when  two  enter- 


al wet  smack!  Buster  and  Oscar  osculating  for  one 
of  their  barkies.   Buster  has  been  in  pictures  for 
six  years  and  Oscar  keeps  getting  fan  letters. 
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'Buster'  —  he's  a 
regular  Don  Juan 
with  the  ladies. 


'Whippet'  seems 
to  take  his  screen 
art  seriously. 


'Buster'  learning  a  new  trick  for  his  next  all-barkie  from 
his  trainer,  Rennie  Renfro.  'Buster'  understands  every  word 
of  his  trainer  and  a  firm  command  is  enough. 


to   the  Bow-WOWs! 


By 

Marie  House 


prising  young  Hollywoodmen,  Jules  White  and  Zion 
Myers,  Carmel's  brother,  believed  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  the  saying,  "Love  me,  love  my  dog,"  and  they 
combed  the  studios  for  canine  talent,  getting  all  of  the 
paws  on  the  dotted  line ;  and  then  they  started  to  work. 

"Hot  Dogs!"  That  was  the  first  result!  Now  they 
have  a  troupe  of  canine  actors  working.  And  how  they 


Two  Busters — two  troupers — two  soldiers!  'Buster, 
the  bow-wow,  soldiering  in  "All  Quiet  on  the  K9 
Front,"  and  Buster  Keaton  in  "Doughboys," 


work!  Dressed  like  people.  Acting  like  people.  Nicer 
than — some  people! 

Let's  step  over  to  the  dog  set  on  the  Metro  lot,  with 
Zep  from  our  back  yard,  and  see  the  stars  that  glow 
in  the  canine  heavens. 

Look!  There's  Oscar  just  coming  off  the  set  now. 
Yes,  it  is  Oscar.  Of  course,  Oscar  is  no  lady,  silly!  He's 
a  famous  female  impersonator.  You'd  never  dream  he 
wasn't  a  dog  flapper,  with  those  soulful  brown  eyes,  that 
injured  innocent  expression,  would  you?  Oscar  came  up 
from  the  extra  ranks,  discovered  by  his  directors.  Hired 
first  to  do  a  bit,  he  was  such  an  instant  success  he  was 
put  on  contract,  and  now  romps  home  with  all  of  the 
honors  as  leading  lady  for  the  troupe. 

No,  Oscar  isn't  usurping  a  director's  chair.  There's 
Director  Meyers  sitting  in  his  own.  This  one  is  Oscar's. 
See  his  name  in  gilt  letters  ?  Oscar  is  resting  now,  cool- 
ing off,  shedding  his  pants — that  is,  when  he  gets  hot 
he  pants ;  he  has  to  have  ice  and  electric  fans.  No,  it 
isn't  pampering  them,  feeble.  They're  hard  working 
movie  actors ! 

Hello,  Oscar,  old  fellow  : 
How's  tricks? 

Oscar  yawns,  pink  tongue 
hanging  out  (that  is  quite  all 
right  in  dog  etiquette).  What's 
he  saying.  Zep?  "Oh,  it's  a 
dog's  life,"  he  barks,  "but  I'm 
burying  lots  of  bones  and  it 
won't  be  many  years  before  I 
can  retire  to  a  little  kennel  of 
my  own  and  get  away  from  it 
all !"  ( Continued  on  page  122) 


Oscar  is  a  female  imperson- 
ator— and  oh,  how  he  can 
wear  clothes! 
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"When  you  read  in  the  papers  that  you  and  your 
husband  have  separated  it  has  a  terrifying  effect," 
says  Mrs.  John  Gilbert. 


INA  CLAIRE  seemed  to  be  an  ideal  person  to  quiz 
about  marriage. 
In  the  first  place,  Ina  has  been  married  to  a 
smart  newspaperman,  whom  she  divorced  in  due 
time.  In  the  second  place,  Ina  has  been  successfully 
allied  to  John  Gilbert  of  the  films  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
(The  half  is  important.  In  Hollywood  every  four 
months  is  celebrated.  Life  is  short  and  matrimony 
treacherous.)  And  in  the  third  place,  Miss  Claire  has 
sparkled  on  Broadway  in  so  many  brilliant  comedies 
bristling  with  epigrams,  insults  and  divorcees  that  she 
has  unquestionably  absorbed  some  of  the  Lonsdale  ideas 
on  love  and  marriage,  men  and  morals,  scotch  and  soda. 
"Who  can  say  that  being  "Polly  with  a  Past,"  Mrs. 
Cheyney  and  the  heroine  of  "Grounds  for  Divorce" 
wouldn't  be  a  liberal  education? 

So  I  went  to  Ina  Claire  to  find  out  about  the  inside 
story  of  this  thing  called  marriage.  Why  was  it  con- 
sidered an  institution,  and  who,  as  the  beloved  Raymond 
Hitchcock  was  wont  to  inquire,  wanted  to  live  in  an 
institution?  It  would  all  be  answered  by  the  blonde 
Miss  Claire. 

Although  she  was  living  at  the  Savoy  Plaza  messages 
brought  no  response.  Telegrams,  footmen,  and  carrier 
pigeons  were  disregarded,  one  and  all  alike.  So  it  was 
necessary  to  charter  a  camel  and  cross  the  hot  sands 
of  Long  Island  to  the  Paramount  studios,  where  Ina 
was  alleged  to  be  making  "The  Royal  Family"  for  pos- 


S  C  REE  NL AND 

NOT 


"I  look  incongruous  in  aprons!" 
says  Ina  Claire  Gilbert — one 
reason  she  will  never  retire 
from  a  star  dressing-room  to 
love   in   a    12-room  cottage 


Ina  Claire  is  making  her  second  picture,  "The 
Royal  Family,"  in  New  York,  and  she  may  also  do 
a  stage  play  here — Jack  is  working  in  Hollywood. 
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Just  a  Wife 


By 

Rowley  Trench 


terity  and  the  talkies.    Ahunting  we  must  go ! 

Again  she  was  elusive.  She  was  in  her  dressing-room 
but  she  had  just  quitted  it  for  Stage  4 ;  she  had  stopped 
at  Stage;  4  long  enough  to  leave  her  script  and  might  be 
found  in  the  commissary.  A  tour  to  that  center  of  pro- 
visions disclosing  nothing  better  than  Harry  Richman, 
carrying  his  latest  photograph,  ebony  walking-stick,  and 
humming  something  that  sounded  like  I'm  Just  Wild 
About  Harry,  but  after  all  anyone  is  liable  to  err.  He 
may  have  been  cooing  I'm  Just 
a  Vagabond  Lover. 

At  any  rate,  Ina  Claire  was 
finally  discovered  on  a  balcony 
in  "The  Royal  Family"  set,  a 
very  pretentious  affair  dupli- 
cating three  of  the  original 
stage  sets  and  leaving  room 
for  a  miniature  golf-course. 

It  seemed  that  Miss  Claire 
was  an  off-stage  voice  in  the 
opening  sequence.  She  had  to 
remain  on  the  balcony,  out  of 
camera  range,  but  on  the  bal- 
cony nevertheless. 
•  Taking  the  director's  chair 
when  he  wasn't  looking  I  hur- 
ried back  of  the  set  with  it, 
and  placing  a  ladder  on  it  I 
climbed  to  the  balcony. 


"If  two  people  decide  to  marry  with  the  prefixed 
notion  of  long  separate  vacations,  more  marriages 
would   be   successful,"   says   Ina   Claire  Gilbert. 


Miss  Claire  as  she  appeared 
in  her  first  talker,  "The 
Awful  Truth,"  which  cre- 
ated no  uproar.    But  wait! 


"Miss  Claire,"  I  said, 
"here  we  are,  and  you 
might  as  well  bow  to  the 
inevitable." 

Miss  Claire  stifled  a  yawn 
and  bowed. 

"If  a  supervisor  should 
find  you  on  this  balconv 
your  name  is  abracadabra," 
she  said,  pleasantly. 

She  is  a  smartly  turned 
out  woman  with  a  distinctly 
intelligent  face  that  is  at- 
tractive without  being  beau- 
tiful. She  is  the  epitome 
of  style,  it  should  be 
unnecessary  to  add,  and 
moves  in  an  aura  of  soph- 
istication. 

Regarding  matrimonv 
she  was  rather  positive  and  had  very  definite  ideas. 

"Matrimony  is  overrated  and  overwritten,"  she  said. 
"Matrimony  is  not  a  state;  it  is  simply  a  state  of  mind. 
If  two  people  decided  to  marry  with  the  prefixed  notion 
of  long  vacations  out  of  one  another's  sight,  more  mar- 
riages would  be  successful. 

"I  have  never  been  disillusioned  by  the  ceremony. 
On  both  occasions  I  have  enjoyed  the  companionship 
of  interesting  men.  My  first  husband,  you  know,  once 
reviewed  my  play  with  some  such  phrase  as  'Miss  Claire 
is  the  worst  actress  I  have  ever  been  married  to,'  and 
yet  we  got  along  well.  A  sense  of  humor  is  indis- 
pensable.   But  that  is  obvious. 

"Gilbert  has  a  sense  of  humor.  He's  a  charm- 
ing fellow.  Temperamental,  of  course,  but  aren't 
we  all  ?" 

That  was  a  Lonsdale  play,  too,  I  remembered. 
"Oscar,  darling,  I'll  be  down  in  a  minute,"  said  Miss 
Claire.  It  was  startling  until   (Continued  on  page  132) 


John  and  Ina  Claire  Gil- 
bert. Their  marriage  was 
one   of   those  front-page 
sensations  for  nine  days. 
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THOUGHT  that  bad  actor  was  through  !"  remarked 
Lew  Carroll,  ace  publicity  man.  He  was  standing 
at  the  window  of  the  Motion  Picture  Club,  study- 
ing the  giant  electric  sign  that  announced  Tommy 
Gray  in  his  latest  super-feature.  The  Broadway  thea- 
ter crowds  surged  toward  the  lobby  like  black  moths 
toward  a  flame.  "There  was  a  star  I  thought  was  due 
for  the  greased  plank — " 

"He's  not  as  bad  an  actor  as  you  think,"  drawled  Hy 
Howard.  Hy  was  one  of  the  freaks  of  a  freakish  in- 
dustry— a  motion  picture  press  agent  who  seldom  talked. 
But  Lew  was  his  buddy.  "What  I'm  going  to  tell  you, 
Lew,  is  strictly  confidential.  The  public  must  never  know 
a  single  word  of  this.  You  promise  me  that,  don't  you?" 

"I  promise.  I  know  we've  got  to  keep  some  things 
under  cover." 

"This  is  one  of  them,  Lew,"  and  Hy  lounged  back 
in  the  deep  red  leather  chair,  blinking  out  at  the  giant 
electric  sign  as  if  he  himself  could  scarcely  believe  the 
strange  story  he  was  about  to  tell.  "Well,  last  year,  I 
was  out  on  the  Coast  to  do  some  special  publicity  for 
Tommy  Gray.  He  was  as  hard  to  see  as  a  wart  on  your 
back.  Success  had  gone  to  his  head  and  he  wore  it  like 
a  high  hat.  Only  two  years  before  that,  he'd  been  an 
unknown  extra.  A  wandering  camera  caught  him  full 
in  the  face,  and  he  went  up  among  the  high-priced  stars 
like  a  sky-rocket. 

"The  only  reason  the  gang  still  liked  Tommy  was 
because  he  was  a  good  spender.  Some  of  the  gay  times 
he  staged  at  his  thirty-room  Beverlv  Hills  bungalow 
would  have  made  old  man  Nero  jealous.  Tommy  was 
traveling  so  fast  that  he  used  to  meet  himself  coming 


A  Bad  Actor's  little  old  mother 
things  happen!  A  brilliant  film 
author  of  "Wedding  Ring," 


home  at  dawn,  and  he  was  generally  so  party-eyed  that 
he  thought  the  sunrise  was  a  klieg-light. 

"Well,  when  I  arrived,  his  picture  was  five  weeks 
behind  schedule  and  the  director  was  afraid  to- take  close- 
ups  because  that  angel  face  of  his  looked  like  the  very 
devil.  Dissipation  was  written  all  over  it  thicker  than 
the  grill-work  on  a  speakeasy  door.  Even  his  voice,  which 
used  to  sound  like  an  amen  to  a  maiden's  prayer,  had 
begun  to  crack.  Sometimes  he  would  show  up  on  the 
set  at  noon-time,  sour  as  last  week's  milk,  and  some- 
times he  wouldn't  show  up  at  all  while  the  whole  com- 
pany waited  for  the  bad  actor  and  the  payroll  went  right 
on  clicking  without  waiting. 

"At  first  the  Big  Boss  was  patient.  He  tried  coaxing. 
Tommy  didn't  realize  he  was  not  only  sliding  down 
the  rope  but  nearing  the  end.  Nobody  dared  to  advise 
him  to  tie  a  knot  and  hold  on.  And  he  got  to  the  end 
of  the  rope  one  night  after  a  wild  party.  Then  came 
the  dawn,  as  the  title  writers  say.  Tommy  was  driving 
one  of  the  girls  home  in  his  speedy  red,  and  it  wasn't 
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Actor  f 


Beth  Brown 


Illustrated  by 
Vladmir  Chenkoff 


Tommy  pleaded  with  Dolly,  his 
ex-fiancee,  to  pretend  they  were  still 
sweethearts,  and  Dolly  agreed  to  play 
her  part  just  for  the  old  lady's  sake. 


visits  him  in  Hollywood — and 
fiction  story  by  Beth  Brown, 
"Applause,"  and  "Ballyhoo" 


Dolly  Duane,  the  girl  he  was  engaged  to,  either.  Tommy's 
car  couldn't  keep  to  the  straight  and  narrow  any  more 
than  Tommy  could,  and  he  hit  something  he  didn't  know 
existed — a  milk  wagon.  The  police  hauled  him  off  to 
sober  up  in  jail. 

"Of  course,  he  sent  for  Dolly  to  bail  him  out.  He 
must  have  made  a  pretty  picture  sitting  behind  the  bars 
in  his  evening  clothes.  Dolly  had  followed  her  boy 
friend's  straying  so  often  that  her  heels  were  all  run 
down.  She  was  tired  of  his  fast  pace,  passed  her  en- 
gagement ring  through  the  bars  and  told  him  to  bail 
himself  out  with  that,  and  when  he  got  out  to  keep 
away  from  her. 

"By  this  time  even  the  Big  Boss  had  had  enough. 
He  decided  that  there  would  be  no  renewal  of  contract 
for  Tommy.  This  last  picture  of  his  would  be  finished 
and  shelved,  then  down  the  slippery  plank  he'd  slide, 
make  a  couple  of  quickies  and  end  up  in  the  street.  It 
looked  hopeless  for  Tommy.  The  bad  actor  had  played 
bad  for  the  last  time.  Then  what  do  you  think  hap- 


pened?" demanded  Hy. 

"I  never  think  after  office 
hours,"  from  Lew.  "You  tell 
me." 

"Well,  a  telegram  came  to 
the  studio  from  Tommy's 
mother,  saying  that  she  was  coming  out  to  Hollywood — " 

"That's  enough,"  interrupted  Lew,  "I  know  the  rest 
of  the  story.  Mother-love  triumphs  and  all  that  bunk. 
I've  heard  that  story  before — " 

"But  that's  not  this  story,"  retorted  Hy.  "There  are 
no  salt  tears  in  this  story.  It's  got  a  surprise  finish  that'll 
surprise  even  you.  Listen.  Tommy  showed  that  telegram 
all  around  the  studio  as  worried  as  if  it  were  a  summons 
to  court.  He  sobered  up  over  night  and  sense  moved 
back  into  his  head  just  as  if  it  had  never  broken  its 
lease.  Everybody  saw  right  off  how  much  the  little 
white-haired  mother  from  Boston,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  in  years  meant  to  him.  She  must  never  know  what 
a  bad  actor  he  had  been.  He  went  around  to  all  his 
friends  begging  them  to  help  him  carry  out  a  plan — ■ 
while  his  mother  was  in  Hollywood  he  would  pretend  to 
be  just  as  good  as  she  thought  he  was,  and  his  friends 
must  pretend  along  with  him. 

All  agreed  to  play  their  part.  Even  the  Big  Boss  re- 
luctantly promised  to  say  that  Tommy  was  the  most 
law-abiding  actor  that  ever  mugged  a  klieg-light.  Yes, 
he  would  help  fool  the  old  lady.  It  looked  to  me  like 
hoping  for  the  impossible.  Any  mother  would  have  to  be 
pretty  dumb  not  to  see  through  all  the  pretense.  But  the 
gang  was  sure  that  the  plan  would  succeed  because,  after 
all,  it  required  only  some  good  acting,  and  acting  was 
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their  business,  and  didn't  they  know  their  business? 

"From  the  moment  Tommy's  mother  stepped  off  that 
train  from  the  East,  the  acting  started.  The  mother  was 
a  nice  old  lady — white  hair,  and  white  collars  and  cuffs 
to  match.  She  measured  up  to  Hollywood's  idea  of  what 
an  old-fashioned  mother  should  be.  Everybody  fell  for 
her  because  she  was  so  simple  and  so  trusting.  She 
didn't  doubt  a  thing  the  gang  told  her  about  Tommy, 
and  in  exchange,  she  confided  what  a  model  son  he  was. 
She  was  so  wrapped  up  in  her  yarns  about  her  boy 
that  she  never  noticed  the  winks  the  gang  passed  round. 
I  tell  you  this  straight  acting  had  some  of  the  girls 
and  boys  pretty  tired.  They  hoped  she'd  go  back  home 
for  they  couldn't  hold  out  much  longer.  They  were 
worried  that  somebody  would  let  the  cat  out  of  the  sack 
before  the  old  lady  left. 

"And  sure  enough,  one  of  the  girls  who  had  just  got 
in  from  location  and  didn't  know  what  was  going  on, 
met  Tommy's  mother.  Before  anybody  could  stop  her, 
she  had  given  the  old  lady  a 
bird's  eye  view  of  the  ground  the 
model  boy  had  covered  while 
having  his  fling.  The  old  lady 
merely  smiled  and  told  the  girl 
that  it  was  useless  to  make  her 
believe  that  Tommy  kept  pace 
with  the  fast  life  out  in  Holly- 
wood because  she  knew  that  he 
wasn't  that  kind  of  a  son. 

"Gee,  the  old  lady  must  have 
been  simple!"  interrupted  Lew. 
"It  must  have  been  a  lot  of  fun 
kidding  her  along.  I  bet  the  gang 
enjoyed  it." 

"Yeah,  you  would  have  en- 
joyed it.  A  smart  guy  like  you 
would  have  put  a  lot  over  on  the 
old  lady.  But  let  me  tell  you,  it 
was  no  fun  for  Tommy.  Of 
course,  he  gave  some  parties  but 
you'd  think  they  were  Sunday 
school  picnics.  The  company  left 
for  home  at  the  time  they'd  been 
accustomed  to  arrive.  In  the 
mornings,  his  mother  would  wake 


him  promptly  at  eight  and  send  him  off  to  work.  The 
only  time  that  Tommy  was  ever  up  that  early  since  he 
became  a  star  was  when  he  was  up  all  night  before. 
The  first  time  the  gang  saw  him  arriving  tfn  the  set  at 
eight  o'clock,  they  thought  he  was  walking  in  his  sleep. 

"Afternoons,  his  mother  would  come  to  the  studio 
to  watch  him  work.  They  seated  her  right  up  front,  be- 
side the  director,  and  she  belonged  there  for  it  was  she 
who  directed  Tommy  with  those  bright,  encouraging 
smiles  of  hers.  And  let  me  tell  you,  he  worked !  He 
threw  aside  his  high-hat,  said  'yes  sir'  to  the  director, 
'pardon  me'  to  the  script  girl,  and  'please'  to  the  second 
assistant  camera-man.  The  Big  Boss  himself  heard  about 
it  and  came  around  to  see  what  had  come  over  Tommy. 

"When  the  little  mother  was  introduced  to  him,  she 
spent  half  an  hour  telling  him  what  a  model  young  man 
Tommy  was.  The  Big  Boss  blew  in  the  rest  of  the  hour 
agreeing  with  her.  The  old  lady  swallowed  every  word, 
including  the  punctuation.  It  was  the  best  bit  of  acting 
the  Big  Boss  had  ever  done,  and 
he  felt  so  good  about  fooling  her 
that  he  joshingly  offered  her  a 
bit  in  the  picture  so  that  she  could 
tell  the  folks  back  home  she'd 
been  in  the  movies. 

"But  all  she  said  was :  'Oh, ; 
I'm  no  actress.  I'm  just  an  old 
lady  that  retired  long  ago !'  and. 
there  was  the  strangest  twinkle  in 
her  eye.  (Continued  on  page  124) 

Meet  the  clever  young  man 
who  made  the  remarkable 
portrait  studies  of  the  stars 
in  the  special  exclusive  art 
section  beginning  on  the  op- 
posite page.  This  photograph 
of  Mortimer  Offner,  portrait- 
ist, was  taken  by  Josef  von 
Sternberg,  the  noted  film  di- 
rector, during  Offner's  recent 
visit  to  Hollywood — just  to 
show  the  young  camera  artist 
how  it  feels  to  look  at  the 
birdie  himself! 


All  the  portraits  in  this  sixteen-page  gallery  were  photo- 
graphed exclusively  for  Screenland  by  Mortimer  Offner. 
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Montgomery  Scored! 


Now  they're  calling 
him  'Box-office  Bob' 


By 

Myrene  M^entworth 


EVER  since  Robert  Montgomery  has  been  on  his 
own  his  motto  has  been  'keep  working.'  Born 
in  Beacon,  Xew  York,  and  educated  at  Pawling 
School,  Pawling,  with  trips  abroad  every  vaca- 
tion, he  began  life  surrounded  by  wealth  and  culture. 
In  his  middle  teens  the  sudden  news  of  the  death  of  his 
father,  who  was  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Rubber 
Company,  revealed  the  fact  that  the  family  fortune  had 
reached  the  vanishing  point.  Faced  with  the  necessity 
of  earning  a  living  he  and  his  brother  went  to  work  on 
a  railroad  and  then  shipped  on  a  coastal  steamer  as  deck 
hands.  He  met  a  struggling  playwright  on  this  job  and 
became  interested  in  the  theater  as  a  profession.  There 
was  money  to  be  wrung  from  the  stage  and  money  was 
what  Bob  needed. 

The  fact  that  people  discouraged  him  affected  him 
not  at  all.  People  always  told  you  the  thing  you 
wanted  to  do  was  the  last 
thing  you  should  do.  Bob 
knew  that  he  could  learn  to 
act  because  he  liked  it,  so 
when,  after  his  second  per- 
formance in  a  very  minor 
part  he  had  a  disgruntled 
note  from  the  star,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Faversham,  he  re- 
mained unruffled  in  spirit. 
The  note  was  to  the  effect 
that  there  were  plenty  of 
good  jobs  open  to  young  men 
who  could  qualify  as  bond 
salesmen  and  that  Bob  had 
best  look  up  one  of  these, 
since  the  ttage  was  not  at  all 
in  his  line. 

"After  all,"  Bob  said  to 
himself,  "the  best  of  us 
make  mistakes."  He  remem- 
bered having  heard  that 
Maurice  Barrymore  ex- 
pressed himself  very  forcibly 
on  the  subject  of  his  son 
John.  "The  boy  has  no 
talent  for  the  stage  at  all." 
was  the  pith  of  the  great  ac- 
tor's remark.  Now  Mr. 
Barrymore  made  a  big  mis- 
take; and  Bob  remembered 
something,  too,  about  an 
editor,  well-known  at  the 
time,  who  told  Penhryn 
Stanlaws  he'd  never  make  a 
dollar  on  his  Phoebe  Snow 
idea  and  style  of  art.  "Stick 
to  your  line,"  the  editor  ad- 
vised.  "And,"  he  laughed  at 


that  mecca  for 
struggling  artists 
sort  and  descrip- 


Robert   Montgomery's   theme   song  is 
working  with  your  eyes  open" — and  it's 


the  joke  on  himself  years  afterwards,  "if  Pen  had  taken 
my  advice  he  would  never  have  been  heard  of  to  this 
day." 

So,  taking  stock  of  the  too  positive  statements  of 
friends  and  relatives  that  didn't  always  work  out,  Bob 
went  serenely  on  his  way  of  learning  how  to  act.  He 
never  held  out  for  good  parts,  parts  he  thought  his 
growing  experience  entitled  him  to,  nor  did  he  hold  out 
for  salary.  He  took  any  and  every  job  he  could  get. 
His  idea  was  that  if  he  was  on  the  stage  only  two  hours 
in  a  week,  at  least  he  had  two  hours  in  which  to  study 
stage  technique.  He  played  a  leading  part  with  Grace 
George  one  season  and  the  next  season  did  extra  work 
in  her  company.  It  was  a  court-room  scene  and  all 
during  the  act  he  was  able  to  watch  the  work  of  this 
fine  artiste  and  her  supporting  cast. 
He   lived   in   Greenwich  Village 

yearning, 
of  every 
tion. 

"I  wouldn't  have  missed 
that  experience  for  a  good 
deal,"  Bob  said,  laughing 
over  some  of  the  good  times 
they  had.  They  found  a 
restaurant,  French  or  Ital- 
ian, I've  forgotten  which, 
where  they  all  ate.  They  met 
there  every  night,  told  their 
day's  experiences,  chattered, 
laughed,  sang  songs  and 
made  great  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture, like  a  happy  family. 
Can't  you  just  see  it?  Red- 
checked  table  cloths,  candle 
light,  smoke,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  When  newcomers 
entered  everyone  in  the  res- 
taurant stared  at  them,  em- 
barrassing the  strangers  so 
by  the  wholesale  focus  of 
eyes,  that  they  turned  and 
went  away.  Then  'the  regu- 
lars' would  laugh.  They 
didn't  want  newcomers,  they 
only  wanted  themselves  and 
their  friends.  That  was  all 
right  with  the  proprietor,  top. 
He  liked  his  family. 

No  one  ever  thought  of 
paying  even  when  he  had 
money.  Once  a  month  the 
proprietor  came  to  each  per- 
son. "How  much  money 
have  you?"  he  would  ask. 
(Continued  on  page  127) 
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SCREEN LAND 


A  NEW 

Hollywood 
wives'  tale 


What  the  wives  of  the 
screen  colony  are  doing 
for  sweet  charity's  sake 


By 

Helen  Ludlam 


HOLLYWOOD  wives  have  gone  to  work! 
These  women  who  have  everything — beauti- 
ful homes,  cars,  jewels,  staffs  of  servants — have 
turned  from  their  easy  luxury  to  follow  an  ideal 
of  service. 

These  wives  of  Hollywood  directors  and  executives 
and  stars  are  working  girls  now — all  for  sweet  charity's 
sake. 

Not  that  they  are  bragging  about  it.  Why,  they  don't 
even  want  to  talk  about  it !  They  didn't  want  to  be 
photographed.  They  didn't  seek  publicity.  Only  by 
calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  their  modesty 
might  stand  in  the  light  of  the  very  people  they  wanted 
to  help,  was  Screenland  able  to  get  the  story! 

It  isn't  a  film  charity,  either.  It  is  a  civic  charity, 
for  the  day  nursery — children  of  workers  who  have  no 
place  to  leave  their  offspring  while  they  earn  a  living. 
And  thus — the  Assistance  League  Tea  Room.  You'd 
find  it  on  the  southeast  corner  of  De  Longpre  at  St. 
Andrew's  Place — number  5604  De  Longpre  Avenue.  It 
isn't  a  new  thing  in  Hollywood  but  this  is  the  first  time 
it  has  been  a  success.    It  was  just  an  accident  that  Mrs. 


Abraham  Lehr,  the  wife  of  the  general  manager  of 
Samuel  Goldwyn  Productions,  took  it  over.  She  had 
been  interested  in  other  charitable  work  and  because  of 
the  way  she  pitched  in  and  saved  the  day  on  one  occasion 
her  associates  thought  she  should  run  the  tea  room. 
The  manager  then  presiding  had  run  it  $700  in  the  hole, 
which  wasn't  so  good,  and  when  she  gave  up,  the  mem- 
bers voted  for  Mrs.  Lehr.  She  consented,  glad  to  have 
a  real  excuse  for  passing  up  the  bridge  parties  that  were 
getting  on  her  nerves. 

The  place  didn't  have  to  be  redecorated,  for  Madame 
Helene  who  had  taken  it  over  for  a  time  with  no  suc- 
cess had  redone  it  most  attractively.  Butter-yellow 
walls,  graceful  nooks  and  crannies,  a  real  fireplace,  win- 
dows on  four  sides  so  that  there  is  enough  light  and  air. 

"Now  if  we  can  make  one  thousand  dollars  a 
month — "  Mrs.  Lehr  began,  and  was  laughed  to  silence. 
"One  thousand  a  month!  If  you  make  one  thousand 
in  four  months  you'll  be  working  a  miracle." 

And  it  might  as  well  be  said  right  here  that  after  six 
months  of  her  clever  management  Mrs.  Lehr  takes  in 
for  the  fund  anywhere  from  one  thousand  to  twelve 
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hundred  dollars  a  zveek !  Almost  unbelievable,  but  true. 

Her  first  move  was  to  ask  her  friends,  the  wives  of 
the  directors  and  executives,  if  they  would  rally  around. 
Mrs.  Lehr  thought  if  she  traded  on  the  good  old  moving- 
picture  lure  she'd  soon  have  a  crowd  attracted  to  the 
place  in  the  certainty  of  seeing  screen  celebrities,  and 
that  once  attracted  the  good  food  would  hold  them.  And 
the  food  is  good. 

Mrs.  Lehr  asked  such  women  as  Mrs.  Clive  Brook, 
Mrs.  David  Butler,  Mrs.  John  Ford,  Mrs.  Hunt  Strom- 
berg,  Mrs.  Fred  Niblo,  Mrs.  Owen  Moore,  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Howard  and  Mrs.  Harry  Langdon  to  serve  as  wait- 
resses. She  was  sure  they  would  all  draw  their  own 
crowd  on  the  days  they  served  and  that  gradually  the 
public  would  hear  of  it.  She  asked  them  to  pledge 
themselves  to  one  day  a  week,  and  they  all  did. 

Mrs.  Jack  Warner  is  one  of  the  waitresses  on  Tues- 
days. Everyone  from  War- 
ner Brothers  Studio  makes 
a  point  of  trouping  over 
to  the  League  for  lunch 
on  that  day,  from  Jack 
Warner  down.  They  go 
other  days,  too,  but  on 
Tuesdays  they  are  repre- 
sented en  masse. 

On  Thursdays  Mrs. 
William  K.  Howard 
serves,  and  the  Fox 
Studio  turns  out.  Mr. 
Howard  is  one  of  Fox's 
star  directors,  you  know. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  every 
day  sees  a  heavy  Fox  turn- 
out, for  the  restaurant  is 
just  around  the  corner 
from  the  studio. 

The  Tea  Room  is  as 
much  of  a  rendezvous  for 
film  folk  as  any  place  in 
town.  Elsie  Ferguson 
rented  the  whole  place  for 


Right:  Mrs.  Lehr  asks  Bar- 
bara Weeks  what  she'll 
have  for  lunch.  Claudia 
Dell,  center,  and  Evelyn 
Knapp  are  her  companions. 

Below:  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  taken  care  of 
at  the  Assistance  League 
Day  Nursery.  Claire  Luce 
has  dropped  in  to  say  hello. 


From  lower  left  to  right: 
Mrs.  Frank  Tours,  Mrs. 
Abraham  Lehr,  Mrs.  Bar- 
ney Glazer;  second  row: 
Kathryn  Perry  (Mrs. 
Owen  Moore),  Mrs. 
Arthur  Hornblow,  Mrs.  W. 
K.  Howard  —  all  willing 
workers! 

Claudia  Dell  buys  neck- 
laces and  bracelets  at  the 
League  shop.  Peg  Ducom- 
mun,  Pasadena  society 
girl,  serves  behind  the 
counter. 

a  big  dinner  one  evening, 
and  maybe  that  didn't 
look  like  a  list  of  Who's 
Who  !  At  luncheon  one 
regularly  sees  most  of 
the  following  stars  :  Sally 
Eilers,  Ina  Claire,  Kay 
Francis,  the  Bennett 
girls,  Constance  and 
Joan ;  Edmund  Lowe, 
Kenneth  McKenna,  Bebe 
Daniels,  Helen  Hayes, 
Robert  Ames,  Claire 
Luce,  Phyllis  Haver, 
Lilyan  Tashman,  Claudia 
Dell,  Katherine  Cornell 
— who  is  the  current  Los 
Angeles  rave  in  the  stage 
play,  "The  Dishonored 
Lady" — and  her  husband, 
Lippma,,  Guthrie  McClintic,  a 
New  York  producer  now  a  Fox  director.  Mr.  McClintic 
eats  there  almost  every  day;  so  does  Robert  Ames.  It's 
getting  to  be  like  a  family.  Everyone  has  a  grand  time. 

The  loyalty  of  the  volunteer  workers  has  made  it 
possible  for  Mrs.  Lehr  to  write  'success'  under  the 
first  six  months  of  her  rule.  She  tells  me  that  they 
have  been  splendid,  never  letting  her  down  once, 
never  cancelling  their  day  except  in  case  of  illness, 
and  then  always  notifying  her  in  time  to  get  a  sub- 
stitute. As  an  example,  Owen  Moore  had  a  day  off 
and  wanted  his  wife  to  spend  it  with  him  at  the 
beach.  It  happened  to  be  her  day  at  the  League. 
Against  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  Mrs.  Moore  held 
firm.  Mrs.  Lehr  was  very  sympathetic  and  won- 
dered why  she  didn't  humor  him.  "I  should  say  not," 
laughed  Mrs.  Moore.  "When  I  think  of  you  down  here 
every  day  for  the  last  six  months  I  wouldn't  have  the 
nerve  to  go  back  on  my  one     (Continued  on  page  114) 
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SCREENLAND 


De  Casseres  says:  "George 
Arliss  is  the  Brain-King  of 
the  screen,  the  greatest  Eng- 
lish-speaking actor  of  the 
age.  He  made  the  talkies  an 
intellectual  tool!"  Whether 
you  agree  with  the  author  or 
not  you  will  be  amused  and 
stimulated,  even  as  Arliss 
himself  has  amused  you  in 
his  superb  motion  picture 
performances. 


By 

Benjamin 
De  Casseres 


Is  Arliss  the  greatest  actor 
on  the  screen— and  the 
only  star  of  sheer  in- 
telligence? Greater  than 
Chaplin,  than  Jannings? 
Read  this  article  before 
you  answer! 


THERE  are  classes  of  screen  stars.  There  are 
sex  stars,  sob  stars,  laughing  stars,  grim  he-male 
stars. 

They,  variously,  influence  the  libido,  water  the 
eyes,  tickle  the  laughing-bone  and  cause  spinal  goose- 
flesh. 

But  I  see  only  one  brain-star :  George  Arliss. 

Arliss  is  sheer  intelligence;  but  he  is  neither  cold 
nor  wintry.  His  intelligence — his  brain —  is  in  every 
member  of  his  body ;  I  should  almost  say  in  every 
organ.  Every  muscle,  every  fibre,  every  motion  of 
Arliss,  either  on  the  stage  or  on  the  screen,  is  under  the 
dominion  of  a  brain — a  brain  that  laughs  and  weeps, 


George 

Arliss 

Brain-Star 


a  brain  that  can  be  grim  or  soft,  a  brain  that  spurts 
murder-electrons  out  of  the  eyes  or  shoots  rays  of 
tenderest  love. 

He  is,  to  my  mind,  the  greatest  English-speaking  actor 
of  the  age,  and  certainly  the  Brain-King  of  the  Screen. 

In  sheer  acting — or  the  art  of  extroverting  with  the 
conscious  and  directive  mind  every  shade  of  emotion 
and  thought  that  may  lurk  in  the  brain  and  emotional 
networks — he  is  the  superior  of  Irving,  Mansfield, 
Booth,  Jannings,  Chaplin  or  any  one  else  that  I  can 
recall. 

Jannings  and  Chaplin  are  both  superb  creative  actors ; 
but  Arliss  tops  them  because  he  has  all  they  have  plus 
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Left,    George   Arliss   as  Hey- 
thorp  in  his  latest  and  finest 
film,  "Old  English." 


Right,  "what  a  grand  old  sinner 
he   was!"    A    scene   from  the 
new  picture. 

Below,  Mr.  Arliss  in  his  great 
role  in  the  memorably  distin- 
guished "Disraeli." 


a  subtle  spiritual  quality  and  a  mag- 
ical power  of  blending  the  spiritual 
and  the  physical,  of  putting  the 
tongue  of  his  profoundest  and  most 
hidden  thought  and  feeling  in  his 
eyes,  his  walk,  his  fingers — and,  be- 
yond all,  in  his  voice. 

When  he  is  in  a  scene  on  the 
speaking  stage,  although  there  may 
be  half  a  dozen  other  persons 
present,  there  is,  to  me,  no  one  on  the  stage  except  Arliss. 
The  others  are  blotted  out.  There  is  no  scenery  when 
he  is  there — he  blots  that  out.  He  is  an  authentic  Horla 
of  his  art :  he  absorbs  into  his  personality  all  that  is 
around  him. 

And  so  it  is  on  the  speaking  screen.  He  is  the  one 
man  who— in  "Disraeli,"  "The  Green  Goddess"  and 
now  in  "Old  English" — has  made  the  talkies  an  intel- 
lectual tool. 

He  is  the  only  actor  whose  work  I  wait  for  in  the 
talkies.  And  this  is  the 
reason :  it  does  not 
make  any  difference 
whether  Arliss  is  talk- 
ing canned  English  or 
remains  silent — whether 
he  pantomimes  or  talks 
into  a  cowbell  hanging 
from  a  ceiling — he  is 
an  artist  who  by  some 
curious  thaumaturgy 
infuses  his  genius  even 
into  his  high-hat.  his 
monocle,  his  walking- 
stick  and  the  chair  lie 
sits  in. 

He  surges  out  of  the 
screen,  a  more  vital, 
vivid,  living  presence 
than  we  who  are  look- 
from  a  ceiling — he  is 
greater  than  the  mecha- 
nized medium  in  which 
he   works.     He  com- 


"Old  English"  has  proved  to  be  another  "Disraeli"  in 
box-office  receipts.    De  Casseres  tells  you  why.  Betty 
Lawford  is  the  girl  in  this  scene  with  Arliss. 


pletely  destroys  for  the  spectator — 
and  this  can  only  be  said  of  Arliss 
— screen-consciousness,  picture-con- 
sciousness, actor-consciousness, 
talkie-consciousness. 

Thus  again  the  Horla  on  the 
screen,  as  he  is  on  the  stage,  he 
absorbs  the  whole  'works.'  He 
needs  no  director.  "I  directed 
George  Arliss"  would  sound  as  ri- 
diculous as  saying,  "I  sold  Charlie  Chaplin  a  story." 

One  of  my  intellectual  interests  since  I  have  been 
a  boy  has  been  the  drama.  Sometimes  it  has  helped  to 
butter  my  bread  and  pay  the  bootlegger.  So  my  judg- 
ment of  the  work  of  George  Arliss  (whom  I  have 
never  met  personally  and  have  never  even  seen  off  the 
stage  or  the  screen)  is  not  snap  or  suddenly  formed.  It 
is  the  slowly  matured  opinion  of  tw.enty-nine  years  dur- 
ing which  time  (and  before)  I  have  seen  every  great 
actor  in  the  English-speaking  world  and  every  play  of 

any  importance. 

In  1901  Arliss  came 
to  New  York  support- 
ing Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
bell. He  was  totally 
unknown.  The  morn- 
ing after  the  first  per- 
formance he  was  fa- 
mous. James  Gibbons 
Huneker  wrote  in  TIic 
Sun,  "The  man  Arliss 
is  a  great  actor !"  This 
was  also  at  that  time 
my  own  opinion. 

I  was  still  of  the 
same  opinion  (now 
mounting  to  profound 
admiration — my  high- 
est emotion)  when  I 
saw  him  in  "The  Darl- 
ing of  the  Gods,"  as 
flic  Marquis  of  Steyne 
in  "Vanity  {Con- 
tinued  on   page  121) 


SCREENLAND 


Mary  Brian 
speaks  longingly 
about  going  to 
Alaska  for  Christ- 
mas, but  she  is 
busy  consulting 
her  shopping  list 
and  hanging  up 
holly  wreaths 
just  the  same. 


By 

Ruth  Tildes  ley 


THE  ideal,  unconventional  Christmas  is  a  secret 
dream  of  more  than  one  star. 
Ronald   Colman  thinks   the   Byrd  expedition 
must  have  spent  a  glorious  day.    Making  history 
on  the  edge  of  the  universe,  with  danger  and  the  un- 
known at  either  elbow,  v/ould  create  an  unforgettable 
memory. 

"I'd  like  to  be  in  Rome  in  time  to  hear  the  midnight 
mass  sung  in  St.  Peter's!"  cries  John  Boles.  "Hundreds 
of  gorgeous  voices  will  sing  Adcste  Fidelis,  the  most 
glorious  of  all  Christmas  songs. 

"While  I  was  studying  in  Italy  I  used  to  spend  hours 
at  St.  Peter's,  just  walking  about.  It  wasn't  the  works 
of  art  that  held  me,  but  just  something  in  the  atmosphere 


Louise  Fazenda  will  spend  her 
holiday  at  her  Malibu  cottage. 
She'll  Ash  for  her  dinner — no  tur- 
key, no  trimmings — just  fish! 


A  frost-bitten  Santa  is  longed  for 
by    Anita    Page,    condemned  to 
sunny  California!  But  she  may  go 
up  to  the  mountains,  anyway. 
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STARS  would  like  to 

Spend  Christmas 


Santa  Claus  is  sneaking  up  on 
the  screen  colony,  and  the  stars 
plan    their    ideal  holidays 


of  the  place.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  feeling, 
so  hard  to  attain  in  a  workaday  world,  would 
be  intensified  at  Christmas.  I  can  shut  my 
eyes  and  see  crowds  winding  slowly  into  the 
cathedral,  the  procession  of  Choir  boys,  the 
altar  ablaze  with  candles,  and  hear  the  music 
pouring  out  over  all. 

"That's  how  I'd  like  to  begin  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  December!'' 

Three  of  our  prettiest 
St.  Moritz,  Switzerland, 
festival  season  of  winter 
Clara  Bow,  who  has  it  from  Phillips  Holmes 
that  the  real  Christmas  spirit  is  rampant. 
Barbara  Kent,  who  hails  from  Canada, 
chooses  the  spot  because  she  can  ski  well, 
never  suffers  from  chilblains,  and  has  not  yet 
had  her  fill  of  snow  sports. 

And  Irene  Delroy  would  add  to  her 
order  that  she  must  be  head  over  heels  in 
love,  share  the  sports  with  the  Man,  and 


maidens  vote  for 
The   two- weeks 
sports  appeals  to 


4 


Richard  Arlen  and  his  wife,  Jobyna  Ralston,  will 
cruise  along  the  coast  of  Lower  California  in  their 
little  yacht,  if  Dick  doesn't  have  to  work. 


"I'll  have  my  £rst  ideal  Christmas  this  year,"  says 
Ann  Harding.  She'll  spend  it  with  her  baby,  Jane, 
and  her  husband,  Harry  Bannister,  in  her  own  home. 


look  and  feel  like  an  Ideal  Girl  all  the  time ! 

Mary  Brian  speaks  longingly  of  going  to  Alaska, 
but  she  was  looking  at  a  Christmas  list  at  the  time. 

The  high  seas  as  a  holiday  location  strikes  Charles 
Bickford  as  about  right.    He  owns  a  whaling  fleet. 

Richard  Arlen  dreams  of  taking  Mrs.  Arlen  (Jobyna 
Ralston)  and  maybe  friend  Walter  Huston,  on  their 
boat  for  a  cruise  along  the  coast  of  Lower  Califor- 
nia. "It's  like  the  South  Seas,"  he  explains,  "we'd  sail 
slowly,  stop  at  old  towns  that  attracted  us,  just  loaf 
and  live." 

Louise  Fazenda  whispers  that  she  has  actually  enjoyed 
the  ideal  and  unconventional  Christmas.  For  four  years 
now,  Louise  and  husband  Hal  Wallis  have  spent  their 
holiday  at  their  beach  cottage.  (Continued  on  page  123) 
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All  the  stars  know  her  and  love  her.    Here  she  is 
with  her  brother  Bill  and  one  of  her  best  friends, 
Mary  Pickford  Fairbanks. 

TO  find  the  heart  of  Hollywood  may  sometimes 
require  almost  a  surgical  operation  to  penetrate 
the  adipose  tissue  that  seems  to  grow  about  this 
little  hamlet's  warm  breast.  For  many  have  come 
and  gone  and  will  continue  to  come  and  go  and  still  see 
nothing  but  the  cold,  calculating,  self -centered  stars, 
sitting  smugly  in  their  luxurious  cars,  in  their  pretentious 
homes,  walking  along  the  boulevards  and  strutting  the 
golf  courses  and  the  sands  of  Malibu  Beach — always, 
always  'putting  on  the  caviar.' 

Now  had  I  not  been  invited  to  this  particular  party 
the  second  week  I  was  in  Hollywood,  I  might  have 
come  and  gone  with  just  the  same  reaction.  I've  been 
to  a  dozen  parties  since  and,  had  the  memory  of  that 
first  one  not  echoed  in  my  mind,  I  might  have  thought 
quite  differently  of  the  Whole  show. 

It  was  to  be  a  birthday  party.  Billie  Dove,  Laura 
La  Plante,  Alice  and  Marceline  Day,  Belle  Bennett,  the 
Duncan  sisters,  Betty  Compson,  many  other  stars  and 
directors'  wives  were  to  be  there. 

The  party  was  given  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Felix 
Hughes,  Ruth  Stonehouse  of  early  picture  fame,  Jackie 
Saunders  and  Ruth  were  the  hostesses  that  day  and 
both  of  these  girls  are  as  pretty  and  as  youthful  as 
they  were  some  years  ago  when  the  fans  of  the  early 
picture  days  worshipped  at  their  shrines. 

It  was  Ella  Wickersham's  birthday.  I  was  introduced 
to  Ella  immediately  upon  entering.  Ella  is  a  fair, 
radiant  person,  looking  far  more  like  an  angel  than  a 
human  being.  Her  face  is  like  one  of  Botticelli's  cherubs, 
although  her  straight  and  dainty  little  form  is  always 


The 
most 
popular 

Girl  in 
Hollywood 

She  is  the  friend  of  the  stars- 
goes  to  all  their  parties,  knows 
their  joys  and  their  sorrows. 
Read  about  her  here 


By  Aimee  Torriani 


clad  in  dresses  that  are  the  last  word  in  fashion.  She 
wears  skirts  right  to  her  shoes  and  displays  two  motion- 
less well-shod  feet  on  the  step  of  her  wheel  chair;  for 
this  little  Ella  has  not  walked  since  she  was  a  girl  in 
her  early  teens. 

She  reigns  in  her  wheel  chair  like  a  queen  on  a  touring- 
throne.  Ella  goes  everywhere ;  she  is  invited  to  prac- 
tically every  party  given  in  Hollywood,  and  is  notified 
of  every  love  affair,  marriage,  birth,  or  death  in  the 
film  industry.  No  star  is  too  busy  to  talk  to  Ella  on 
the  telephone  or  at  parties ;  no  one  considers  the  evening 
complete  without  sitting  out  a  dance  with  her. 

Every  year  this  little  group  of  girl  stars  assemble  a 
houseful  to  give  Ella  her  birthday  feast.  They  bestow 
upon  her  presents  such  as  you  would  not  see  at  the 
betrothal  of  a  Princess.  No  perfume  is  too  rare,  nor 
is  any  gown,  pillow,  or  lace  too  beautiful  to  give  to  this 
little  girl,  who,  in  spite  of  her  courage  and  energy,  must 
spend  three  fourths  of  her  time  in  bed.  Nothing  seems 
too  beautiful  or  extravagant  for  these  oft-called  'heart- 
less stars'  to  express  their  love  for  Ella.  They  do  not 
preach  to  her,  or  give  her  what  might  be  warm  and 
serviceable ;  they  give  from  their  generous  hearts  what 
they  would  consider  beautiful  for  themselves  if  fate  had 
designated  that  they  spend  their  lives  in  a  wheel  chair 
instead  of  in  the  radiant  glow  of  fame  and  fortune. 

Granted  Ella  is  a  remarkable  character,  and  her 
brother  Bill  an  equally  unusual  personality.    Bill  takes 
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her  everywhere,  in  a  manner  that  is  so  efficient  that  it 
almost  seems  perfunctory.  He  lifts  her  into  the  car, 
straps  the  wheel  chair  on  the  spare  tire,  and  away  they 
go,  Hollywoodward  and  pleasure  bent! 

Theirs  is  a  companionship  that  passes  human  analysis. 
Bill  says,  "Ella  is  like  Cicero.  He  had  a  very  marked 
impediment  in  his  speech.  Consequently,  oratory  held 
such  a  great  fascination  for  him  that  he  eventually 
became  the  world's  greatest  orator.  Going  places  and 
doing  things  has  a  similar  fascination  for  Ella,  and  her 
handicap  has  only  served  to  give  her  such  a  keen  con- 
sciousness of  activity  that  it  adds  zest  to  every  event." 

Perhaps  therein  lies  the  secret  of  her  Charm,  for  there 
is  nothing  quite  so  ingratiating  as  intelligent  and  whole- 
hearted interest. 

Granted  that  these  two  beings  are  extraordinary 
characters,  appreciating  them  shows  that  the  heart  of  the 
picture  colony  is  warm,  sincere  and  without  pretense. 
For  Ella  and  Bill  are  not  a  new  thrill  to  Hollywood; 
they  have  grown  up  in  its  midst.  They  understand  it 
with  an  understanding  that  induces  avid  interest  and 
compassion  and  Hollywood  has  received  them  in  like 
manner. 

When  you  first  meet  Ella,  you  are  inclined  to  treat 
her  with 'deference  and  extend  to  her  the  instinctive 
courtesies  that  one  does  to  an  afflicted  person;  but  after 
you  hear  her  say,  "The  water  was  too  cold  for  bathing, 
so  we  walked  down  the  beach  and  dropped  in  to  see 
Rosetta  and  Vivian."  Or,  "We  had  dinner,  danced  a 
bit  and  then  went  to  the  midnight  matinee  at  the  Chi- 
nese," you  become  as  oblivious  of  her  wheel  chair  as 
she  is.  So  completely  has  Ella  mastered  the  situation 
mentally  that  she  seems  to  move  through  life  with  a 
fleetness  that  defies  physical  locomotion,  and  I  have 
heard  many  people  say  that  they  are  constantly  checking 
themselves  from  asking  her  to  come  over  to  them,  even 
when  they  have  known  her  for  years. 

Like  all  great  comedians,  Harry  Langdon  has  a  great 
and  alert  sense  of  human  understanding.  Upon  meeting 
Ella  for  the  first  time,  he  appraised  her  radiant  self, 
glanced  at  the  wheel  chair  and  said,  "Pretty  soft  for 
you!"  With  that  terse  remark,  he  dispensed  with  the 
little,  artificialities  that  usually  follow  an  introduction 
and  precipitated  the  admiration  that  Ella  has  for  him 
and  for  his  lovely  wife,     (Continued  on  page  126) 


Mabel  Normand  was  a  great  friend  of  the  girl  all  Hollywood  admires.    In  the 
circle  you'll  see  the  girl,  with  Mabel  sitting  at  her  feet  second  from  right,  at  a 
Beverly  Hills  party  given  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Asher. 
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The  newest  notes  in 
the  mode  for  1931 

By 

Maybelle  Manning 

ALL  the  beauty  and  romance  of  Phidian  Greece, 
Czaristic  Russia,  Cleopatran  Egypt,  Napoleonic 
France,  and  Victorian  England,  are  bound  up 
in  the  fashions  of  the  winter  of  1931.  But 
what  a  treacherous  season  it  will  prove  for  women  with- 
out a  sure  sense  of  style! 

Lanvin,  Chanel,  Patou,  Agnes,  Louiseboulanger,  Le- 
long,  Molyneux,  Worth — every  great  couturier  is  cre- 
ating a  different  mode  for  the  new  year  of  1931.  And 
each  mode  bears  no  relationship  to  the  designs  of  the 
other.  So  many  and  diverse  are  the  costumes  and 
robes  dc  style  displayed  by  those  various  creators,  that 
unless  a  woman  is  magnificently  sure  of  her  own  style 
sense,  she  had  better  beware  of  purchasing  her  winter 
wardrobe  without  expert  ad- 
vice. If,  however,  she  de- 
cides to  choose  for  herself, 
the  one  cardinal  point  to 
keep  in  mind  is  that  these 
1931  clothes  must  have  dis- 
tinguished simplicity  of  line, 
depending  for  the  necessary 
ornamentation  only  on  a  dig- 
nified elaboration  of  detail, 
or  trimming. 

There  are  five  separate 
and  distinct  winter  silhou- 
ettes :  The  Napoleonic,  re- 
vived by  Molyneux.  The 
Egyptian,  evolved  by  Patou. 
The  Victorian,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Russian,  worked  out 
by  various  other  celebrated 
designers. 

And  right  here,  while  one 
is  dazzled  by  this  multipli- 
city of  modes,  is  the  spot 
for  every  woman  to  realize 
that  she  should  strive  to 
be  gowned — not  costumed. 
There's  a  great  difference. 
Lelong  explains  it  admirably 
when  he  says,  "Both  a  cos- 
tume and  a  gown  cover  the 
body.  But  the  costume  is 
make-believe  and  is  designed 
to  change  the  personality  of 
its  wearer.  Whereas,  a  really 
beautiful  gown,  in  good  style, 
enhances  the  individual  char- 
acteristics." 

That's  what  each  woman 
must  do — enhance  her  indi- 
vidual characteristics  by  dis- 
tinguished simplicity  of  line, 


not  cover  her  body  with  a  variety  of  bizarre  garments 
which  tend  to  make  her  look  as  if  she  is  on  her  way  to 
a  masked  ball.  Remember  this  when  you  are  deciding 
which  of  the  five  major  modes  will  best  suit  you — 
whether  Napoleonic,  Egyptian,  Victorian,  Greek  or 
Russian. 

Now  if  you  happen  to  be  young,  slight,  and  lovely — 
like  June  Collyer,  say — we  would  suggest  that  you  select 
the  Napoleonic  style,  with  its  high  waist-line,  and  dainty 
little  poke  bonnets  trimmed  with  cock-plumes,  flowers 
and  little  birds. 


All  models  from  Bergdorf  Goodman 


Photographs 
of 

Ilka  Chase 
by 

Hal  Phyfe 


Reminiscent  of  the  romantic  era  with 
a  dash  of  the  Napoleonic  is  this  eve- 
ning wrap  worn  by  Ilka  Chase.  The 
entire  top  is  of  sumptuous  white  er- 
mine; the  bottom  of  the  wrap  is  of 
bias-cut  wine-colored  velvet.  The 
picture  above  gives  you  an  idea  of 
the  subtly  designed  back. 
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for  WINTER 


sensuous  and  glamourous 


should  suggest  the  Vic- 


Harding 


However,  if  you  are  of  a  more 
type,  resembling  Constance  Bennett,  I 

torian  mode,  which  includes  the  "Kate  Greenaway"  frocks 
with  tiny  puffed  sleeves,  and  tight,  high-waisted  bodices 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  nearer  the  Ann 
style  of  beauty,  the  Greek  theme,  with  its  formal  simple  lines 
would  suit  you  exactly.  But  again,  if  you  have  the  warm- 
blooded, colorful  beauty  of  Evelyn  Brent,  you  should  try  either 
the  Russian,  with  its  marvelous  high  fur  collars  and  long 
sweeping  trains ;  or  the  Egyptian,  with  sinuous  front  drapes 
and  intriguing  slits  at  the  sides  above  the  ankles. 

After  you  have  definitely  decided  which  of  these  formal 


The  Victorian  influence  is  apparent  in  this  black  velvet  dinner 
gown  that  introduces  a  large  bow  at  the  waistline,  giving  a  bustle- 
like contour.  Miss  Chase,  who's  wearing  it,  is  the  daughter  of 
Edna  Woolman  Chase,  Editor-in-Chief  of  Vogue — no  wonder  she 
can  wear  clothes! 


silhouettes  you  will  follow,  let  us  consider  what  clothes 
will  be  needed. 

For  morning,  alas,  we  can  no  longer  wear  those  little 
silk  dresses  which  played  such  an  important  part  in  our 
summer  wardrobe.  Wool  is  the  only  fabric  permissible. 
You  should  have  two  or  three  of  these  light,  durable 


A  Russian  note  is  emphasized  in  this  suit 
of  two  tones  of  green  with  collar  and 
cuffs  of  Persian  lamb.  A  fetching  tri- 
corne  with  a  veil  tops  the  ensemble.  Posed 
by  Ilka  Chase. 


gowns,  for  shopping,  spectator  sports,  or 
for  home.  Because  of  their  simplicity,  the 
cut,  the  line  of  these  dresses,  must  be  the 
last  word  in  artistry.  The  wearer  must 
also  be  meticulously  groomed  and  her  ac- 
cessories chosen  with  the  greatest  of 
care. 

At  lunch  time  and  for  early  informal 
afternoon  wear,  the  smartest  thing  of  all 
is  a  Jersey  frock  or  suit  made  with  cir- 
cular skirt  and  bordered  with  wide  furs 
like  fox,  with  tight  fitting  jackets.  If, 
however,  the  luncheon  is  formal,  a  velvet 
fur-trimmed  coat  and  skirt,  combined  with 
a  discreet  touch  of  real  lace,  would  be  the 
thing. 

Dead  black  is  also  exceedingly  smart 
for  early  afternoon  but  only  when  a  note 
of  color  is  introduced  by  a  beautiful  bag, 
set  with  seed  turquoises  or  seed  corals  or 

such  stones. 

With  morning  and  early  afternoon  dresses,  the  fur 
bolero  is  a  dashing  adjunct.  They  are  so  short  they  re- 
semble a  mess-boy's  jacket,  and  are  contrived  from  white 
lapin,  white  ermine  and  green,  if  you  please,  green  mole- 
skin.   Chanel  has  introduced  a  (Continued  on  page  106) 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE: 

This  is  the  first  article  of  a  series  comprising 
our  new  radio  department  edited  by  Louis 
Reid,  the  most  authoritative — and  amusing — 
writer  on  radio  topics  today.  Mr.  Reid,  -who 
is  Radio  Editor  oi  The  New  York  American, 
will  guide  you  gently  through  the  mazes  of 
microphones,  crooners,  announcers,  and  news 
events  in  Screenland  every  month. 

THE  most  flourishing  industry  in  the  republic  at 
present  is  the  manufacture  of  megaphones  for 
the  crooners  of  the  radio.  The  harassed  Hoover 
must  be  aware  of  it  though  our  most  reliable 
operatives  along  the  Potomac  report  he  has  yet  to  turn 
his  statisticians  to  the  job  of  spreading  the  glad  tidings. 


it  and  quenched  their  musical  thirst.  It  became  over 
night  an  answer  to  song  publishers'  prayers.  Its  bow 
to  Bacchus  became  the  rage  from  Gotham  to  the  Golden 
Gate.  It  must  inevitably  have  penetrated  the  parched 
pastures  of  Bishop  Cannon. 


Dance  bands  took  it  up,  concert  bands  sounded  its 
marching  melody,  brass  bands  breathed  its  mug-draining 
defiance,  little  German  bands  adopted  it  as  their  theme 
song.  It  drew  more  attention  to  Maine  than  at  any 
time  since  some  stimulating,  prophet  coined  the  expres- 
sion 'hell-bent.' 


Crooners  are  the  infantry  of  the  microphonic  army 
and  the  megaphone  is  the  rifle  with  which  they  attack 
the  countless  eardrums  of  the  nation.  Crooning,  indeed, 
has  become  a  major  phase  of  our  civilization.  Colleger 
are  alert  to  it.  They  are  increasing  their  enrollments  by 
giving  it  shelter  and  nourishment.  Given  a  year  or 
two  on  the  campus  and  a  crooner  can  storm  any  radio 
gate  in  the  country. 


It  was  Rudy  Vallee  who  was  the  first  to  raise  a  mega- 
phone to  his  lips  and  thereby  make  himself  a  byword  in 
the  parlors  of  the  land.  The  M.  Vallee's  megaphone  had 
a  special  significance.  It  was  moonstruck.     It  concen- 
trated upon  the  mystery  of  deep  night  and  the  charm 
of  vagabond  love.    So  industriously  did  he  use  it  that 
he  was  soon  in  what  the  professors  call  the  heavy  sugar. 
When    his    vogue  showed 
signs   of   dying,   when  the 
restless   and   lonely  women 
of  the  republic  were  turning 
again  to  bridge,  did  he  retire 
to  his  fast-gotten  gains?  The 
answer,  of  course,  is  no.  He 
cultivated  the  ears  of  the 
male  population.     He  paid 
bibulous  tribute  to  dear  old 
Maine ! 


Meanwhile,  another  maharajah  of  the  microphone  was 
busy  selling  Maine  to  the  millions  who  go  down  to  the 
radio  sea  in  slip  covers.  Phillips  Lord/  donning  the  ac- 
cents of  down  East,  made  Seth  Parker,  the  hymn-shouter 
of  Jonesport,  a  na- 
tional figure. 

Jonesport,  a  vil- 
lage on  the  Maine 
coast,  not  far  as  the 


Amos  'n'  Andy  con- 
tinue to  be  the  lead- 
ing entertainers  of 
the  air,  thereby  es- 
tablishing a  precedent 
as  the  longest-ruling 
radio  kings  yet  to 
face  a  microphone. 


The  ears  of  the  nation 
have  been  cupped  for  months 
to  the  glories  of  Maine. 
More  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union  save  Carolina, 
Maine  is  the  belle  of  the 
broadcasters.  Early  and  late 
Maine  is  sold  to  the  arm- 
chairs as  prosperity  was  once 
sold  to  the  electorate.  And 
the  salesmen  are  the  M.  Val- 
lee and  Phillips  Lord. 

Ransacking  the  musical 
attics,  Vallee  came  across 
the  Maine  Stein  Song  and 
sent  it  flashing  to  the  under- 
stuffed  divans  of  the  land. 
Listeners  quaffed  deeply  of 


Floyd  Gibbons  has  made  gabbing  pay 
as  it  never  paid  before! 


Graham  McNamee  is  the  big  noun- 
and-adjective  man  of  N.  B.  C. 
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Television? 


sea  gulls  fly  from  Bar  Harbor,  is  known  today  in  every 
crossroads  of  America.  It  has  even  become  a  mecca 
of  the  motorist.  Formidable  signs  dot  Maine  high- 
ways, telling  the  world  on  wheels  just  how  far  Jonesport 
nestles  in  its  rockbound  glory. 

Jonesport,  thanks  to  radio,  has  become  famous  and 
civic-conscious  as  one  retreat  in  sophisticated  America 
where  old-time  hosannas  are  actually  sung  with  old- 
time  zeal. 


So  long  as  the  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever  is  heard  in 
the  land — and  it's  heard  often  and  late — I  cannot  feel 
that  America  is  in  danger  of  a  communist  overthrow. 


The  most  enduring  enthusiasm  on  the  radio  sea  is 
that  of  Graham  McNamee,  the  big  noun-and-adjective 
man  of  the  N.B.C.     No  form  of  sports  defies  him. 

He  can  be  as  ex- 
cited over  the 
gentle  pawing  of 
the  ponderous  pa- 
lookas  as  over  the 
broken-field  run- 


B.  A.  Rolfe  heard  a 
dance-mad  world  cry- 
in'  for  the  Carolines 
and  set  out  to  bring 
it  succor.  Rolfe  is  the 
happiest  of  the  jazz 
maestros  of  the  merry 
microphone. 


Television  isn't  far  off,  so  radio 
entertainers  are  now  being  chosen 
for  sax  as  well  as  sex  appeal.  Read 
our  radio  department  and  know 
what's  going  on  in  the  land  of  the 
loud  speaker 


By  Louis  Reid 


ning  of  Albie  Booth.  Sometimes  I  should  like  to  see  him 
try  a  wrestling  match  just  to  learn  if  he  can  convey  a 
thrill  over  a  ten-minute  toe  hold.  One  of  the  first 
attention-callers  of  the  microphones,  he  is  also  one  of 
radio's  foremost  stars — the  others  being  Amos  'n'  Andy, 
Floyd  Gibbons  and  Yallee. 


Amos  'n'  Andy  continue  to  be  the  leading  enter- 
tainers of  the  air,  thereby  establishing  a  precedent  as 
the  longest-ruling  radio  kings  yet  to  face  a  microphone. 
Setting  a  dial  to  them  is  still  a  ritual  in  millions  of 
homes — eloquent  testimony,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  fresh- 
ness and  magnetism  of  their  characterizations.  These 
bewildered  oafs  of  Harlem  are  the  most  succssful  gods 
of  blackface  comedy  that  America  has  yet  produced,  and 
blackface  comedy  has  ever  occupied  the  throne  room  of 
the  American  amusement  empire. 


Floyd  Gibbons  brought  a  new  note  of  spontaneous 

adventure  and  inexhaustible 
vitality  to  the  armchairs. 
He  has  made  gabbing  pay 
as  it  has  never  paid  before 
in  the  republic — to  the  tune, 
a  spy  reports,  of  $3,000  a 
week.  He  has  a  knack  of 
talking  fast — faster  than 
anyone  this  side  of  Billy 
Sunday's  soul-saving  saw- 
dust, but  he  also  has  a 
knack  of  singling  out  the 
odd  items  in  the  day's  grist 
of  news  and  giving  them 
the  importance  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  He  goes  in 
for  showmanship,  wears  a 
white  patch  over  an  eye 
which  he  lost  when  the 
Western  front  was  not  so 
quiet  and  draws  upon  his 
experiences  in  far  places  of 
the  world.  He  gives  off  an 
air  of  impending  drama. 


Phillips  Lord  has  made  Seth  Parker  It  was  Rudy 

of  Jonesport  a  national  figure.  to  raise  a 


Vallee  who  was  the  first 
megaphone  to  an  art. 


The  happiest  of  the  jazz 
maestros  is  B.  A.  Rolfe. 
Not  among  the  luckier  of 
the  Hollywood  prospectors, 
he  heard  a  dance-mad  world 
(Continued  on  page  124) 


64  SCREEN  I.  AND 

EXPRESS  YOURSELF 


An  opera  star  who  is  young 
and  beautiful  tells  why  the 
life  of  a  singer  is  the  most 
glamourous  and  the  most 
exacting    of    all  careers 


Grace  Moore  co-stars  with  Lawrence  Tibbett  in 
"New  Moon."  This  musical  romance  marks  the  sec- 
ond screen  appearance  of  the  famous  opera  stars. 


All  prima  donnas 
are  not  fat  and 
forty!  Here's 
Grace  Moore,  an 
American  girl 
from  Tennessee, 
who  has  tri- 
umphed  at  the 
Opera  Comique 
in  Paris  and  the 
Metropolitan  in 
New  York,  and 
now,  still  young, 
still  lovely,  em- 
barks on  a  new  ca- 
reer in  the  films. 


TO  give  a  singing  lesson  in  a  few  hundred  words 
would  be  like  asking  someone  to  become  a  doctor 
or  a  lawyer  in  a  week!  But  I  realize  that  books, 
stories  and  articles  on  singing  by  singers  are  some- 
times just  the  inspiration  that  some  young  students  may 
need  to  spur  them  on  to  forge  ahead.  To  me  a  biog- 
raphy or  autobiography  by  someone  who  has  lived 
through  the  same  trials  and  tribulations,  joys  and 
thrills  that  I  am  experiencing,  is  often  of  the  greatest 
benefit.  Therefore,  I  gladly  give  these  few  words  of 
advice  and  possible  inspiration  to  all  who  care  to  read 
them. 

I  did  not  dream  of  being  a  singer  from  the  moment 
I  first  heard  the  singing  voice,  nor  did  anyone  ever 
predict  I  would  set  the  world  on  fire  with  the  tones  of  a 
lark.  In  the  quiet,  uneventful,  beautiful  little  spot  in 
Tennessee  in  which  I  spent  my  childhood,  I  dreamed  of 
becoming  a  missionary  in  far-off  heathen  lands !  Just 
the  thought  of  being  a  singer  was  not  what  led  me  to 
follow  the  gleam;  it  was  a  yearning  for  release,  self- 
expression,  adventure  and  fulfillment  of  dreams  that 
led  me  to  run  away  from  school  to  New  York  and 
there  to  try  my  luck  in  the  land  of  the  footlights. 

From  one-night  stands  throughout  the  country,  to 
vaudeville,  then  the  Music  Box  Revue,  on  to  Europe 
at  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris,  then  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  and  now  talking  pictures.  This  is  my 
career  in  a  nut-shell.  The  details  of  the  accomplishment 
of  this  tour  is  another  story. 

Talent,  intelligence,  and  above  all,  patience  is  needed 
to  have  a  career  as  a  singer.  Patience,  beyond  human 
understanding.  This  pearl  of  great  price  has  been  the 
gem  hardest  for  me  to  attain.  I  am  a  daughter  of  this 
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SONG 


SAYS 

Grace  Moore 


Dr.  Mario  MaraGoti,  'one  of  the  greatest  teachers 
in  the  world  today,'  has  been  a  valuable  vocal  guide 
to  Miss  Moore  and  many  other  singers. 


speed  age  and  I  want  to  accomplish  all  things  in  a 
jiffy.  This  patience  that  yon  must  have  to  attain  the 
heights  demanded  of  a  great  singer,  is  of  the  soul ;  it 
surrounds  that  inner  flame  of  inspiration,  imagination 
and  individuality  with  a  shroud  of  peace,  poise  and 
penetrating  power. 

Every  student  should  have  a  general  understanding 
of  music  and  its  literature.  It  is  a  great  asset  for  a 
singer  to  understand  the  piano  and  to  know  how  to  play 
her  own  songs.  Harmony  and  theory  are  essential  in 
order  to  read  at  sight,  to  transpose  and  to  analyze. 
The  lack  of  musicianship  has  often  been  a  detriment  to 
great  voices,  the  absence  of  which  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  artist  to  work  twice  as  hard  to  acquire  real 
classical  beauty  of  singing. 

So  many  young  singers  get  into  the  hands  of  third- 


"The  life  of  a  singer  is  a  contradiction — great  free- 
dom on  one  hand,  and  a  strange  bondage  on  the 
other,"  says  Grace  Moore. 


rate  teachers — voice  butchers,  I  call  them.  W e  have  the 
most  beautiful  natural  voices  in  the  world,  right  here  in 
America,  but  they  want  to  learn  to  sing  in  a  few  lessons, 
and,  I  repeat,  we  are  so  famous  for  our  impatience! 
How  hard  it  has  been  for  me  to  learn  to  be  patient 
and  to  study  thoroughly.  All  else  will  follow  if  the 
basic  foundation  is  well  laid. 

The  life  of  a  singer  is  a  contradiction,  great  freedom 
on  one  hand  and  a  strange  bondage  on  the  other. 

In  line  with  this  exquisite  freedom  is  my  philosophy 
of  spending  money.  My  creed  is  'spend,  spend,  spend  V 
Except  for  a  small  amount  to  protect  myself,  I  spend 
every  penny  I  earn.  I  see  no  joy  in  looking  at  a  bank 
book  of  figures  showing  me  that  I  am  worth  thousands 
or  millions  of  dollars,  but  I  sense  great  pride  and 
happiness  buying  books,  music,  statues  and  pictures.  I 
have  a  lovely  villa  in  the  South  of  France,  Casa  Lauretta, 
I  call  it ;  and  I  also  have  a  nice  home  in  Paris.  Three 
times  every  year  I  go  to  Monte  Carlo  to  gamble — and 
if  I  am  lucky  enough  to  win,  as  I  did  last  year,  I  buy 
some  more  land  in  Cannes.  Last  year  I  won  enough 
money  to  buy  four  acres  of  land  adjoining  my  property 
and  now  I  have  a  fine  tennis  court  there. 

I  like  to  give  to  those  I  love ;  each  one  of  us  has  so 
many  about  us,  no  one  needs  to  seek  about  to  give  help. 
I  like  to  aid  others  to  attain   (Continued  on  page  108) 


Above,  Grace  Moore's  villa  in  Cannes,  in  southern 
France,  Casa  Lauretta,  where  the  prima  donna  spends 
part  of  the  year. 


Left,  the  elaborate  'cottage'  at  Malibu  Beach  where 
Grace  Moore  week-ends  while  singing  and  acting  in 
Elms  in  California. 
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S  CREENLAND 


<iA  Taylor-Made  Girl 

How  Estelle,  born  a  beauty,  carved 

By 

out  a  new  career  on  her  own  Hclctl  Ludl&tM 


p 


EOPLE  are  very  funny  when  they  are  grow- 
ing," said  Estelle  Taylor,  pensively  nibbling  a 
bit  of  toast  Melba.  "Especially  women!  They 
are  like  untrained  athletes.  All  gestures  are 
made  consciously,  obviously,  because  they  have  not  had 
the  training  required  to  give  them  grace  of  movement." 

We  had  been  talking  of  mental  rather  than  physical 
growth,  and  laughing  over  some  of  the  things  we  de- 
clared, years  ago,  that  we  would  never  do.  With  larger 
understanding  those  childish  barriers  seemed  ridiculously 


She  could  have  been  content  to  let  her  looks  carry 
her  to  fame.    But  Estelle  Taylor  wanted  to  be  a 
good  actress — and  her  ambition  is  rewarded. 

Right,  a  scene  from  "Liliom,"  in  which  Estelle  Tay- 
lor plays  a  heady  siren  who  causes  hero  Charles 
Farrell  some  deliciously  anxious  moments. 


unimportant  and  immaterial  to  us  now. 

Although  she  is  noted  for  keeness  of  wit  and  quick 
repartee  in  Hollywood,  Estelle  Taylor  is  a  serious- 
minded  girl,  although  she  doesn't  let  many  people  suspect 
it.  It  isn't  so  much  the  books  she  reads  as  the  fact  that 
she  thinks.  Do  you  know  many  people  who  think, 
who  delve  beneath  the  surface  of  accepted  facts  to 
find  out  for  themselves  whether  they  are  true  or  not, 
or  whether  they  are  true  for  them?  Do  many  people 
think  outside  their  established  line  of  endeavor?  Not 
so  very  many.  So  I  was  astounded  to  hear  Estelle 
Taylor,  with  whom  I  have  not  had  a  real  talk  for  years, 
disclose  a  richness  of  knowledge  surprising  in  such  a 
rich,  lush  beauty!  She  puts  a  wall  of  wise-cracking 
between  the  world  and  her  real  thoughts.  I'm  going  to 
try  to  give  you  a  glimpse  of  the  Estelle  Taylor  I  know, 
whose  moral  courage  and  realness  I  tremendously 
admire. 

She  was  wearing  a  close-fitting  blue  serge  costume 
and  a  little  round  felt  hat  something  like  the  'sailor' 
girls  used  to  wear.  In  spite  of  her  sophisticated  reputa- 
tion, the  fact  that  she  has  successfully  steered  her  matri- 
monial bark  through  years  of  turbulent  waters  as  the 
wife  of  Jack  Dempsey,  and  has,  somehow,  managed  to 
maintain  a  definite,  undefeated  personality  and  career  of 
her  own,  she  looked  like  a  kid.  The  day  was  warm  and 
Estelle  rolled  up  the  brim  of  her  'sailor,'  declaring  that 
she  might  look  daft  but  it  was  cooler  that  way.  And 
Estelle  never  was  one  to  sacrifice  comfort  in  her  per- 
sonal life  on  the  altar  of  vanity.  In  this  case  she  won 
on  both  counts,  for  the  upturned  brim  slew  about  ten 
years. 

"I  guess  people  grow  because  ( Continued  on  page  119) 


William  f 'raker,  Columbia  Pictures 


The  zMost  "Beautiful  Still 
of  the  tMonth 


RICHARD  CROMWELL 


"TOL'ABLE  DAVID" 


The 

BARRYMORES 

AND  THEIR  BABY 

Presenting  Dolores  Ethel  Mae  Barrymore, 
the  daughter  of  John  and  Dolores  Costello 
Barrymore.  The  baby  is  named  for  her 
mother,  for  her  aunt,  the  famous  actress,  and 
her  grandmother,  the  late  Mrs.  Mae  Costello. 


The  Barry  more  home 
one  of  the  handsomest 
Beverly  Hills — and,  espe- 
cially since  little  Dolores 
Ethel  Mae  arrived,  one  of 
the  very  happiest.  John 
Barry  more  is  the  proudest 
of  papas,  as  his  smile  in  the 
picture  to  the  right  proves. 
Below,  you  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  Barrymores'  family 
fireside,  with  a  bust  of  John 
by  Paul  Manship;  and  the 
Barrymore  crest,  a  crowned 
kingsnake  carved  into  the 
lintel  of  the  fireplace. 


Two  Gallic  gentlemen  who  give 
our  films  that  French  flavor 


Adolphe  Menjou  returns  to  the  Amer- 
ican screen  in  "Morocco,"  piaymq-  one 
of  the  suavely  humorous  rules  for 
which  he  is  famous.  Then  you'll  see 
him  in  "New  Moon,''  with  (trace 
Moore  and  Lawrence  Tibbett. 


"The  Playboy  of  Paris' 
will  secure  Maurice  Che- 
valier even  more  firmly  in 
the  affections  of  American 
audiences.  He  has  re- 
turned to  France  fo'r  a  visit 
but  Papa  Paramount  won't 
let  him  stay  too  to  no. 


RICHARD'S 
BEST  ROLE 


Dix  has  a   role  after  his 
own  heart  at  last.     He  is 
Yancey  Cravat,  the  pioneer 
hero     of    Edna  Ferber's 
"Cimarron,"    to    the  life. 
Fie  covers  a  period  of  fifty 
years  in  this  characteriza- 
tion, from  Yancey's  youth 
to  his  old  age.     Top,  the 
young  Yancey;  center,  the 
middle   years — Yancey  as 
a  sergeant  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war;  and  below, 
the  old  Cravat,  still  retain- 
ing his  heroic  appeal. 


Ernest  A.  Bachrach 


Portraits  of  Garbo  by 
Clarence  Sinclair  Bull 


When  Miss  Greta  Garbo  poses 
for  new  pictures  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  a  new  role,  it's  an  oc- 
casion. But  when  Miss  Greta 
Gustafsson  sits  for  personal 
portraits,  it's  an  event,  with 
echoes  heard  around  the  world 
from  Culver  City  to  Canion! 
These  are  the  first  photographs 
for  which  Garbo  has  consented 
to  pose  in  her  own  clothes  for 
three  years.    Make  the  most  of 


Garbo  is  now  working  in  a  new 
talking  picture  called  ''Inspira- 
tion/' under  the  direction  of 
Clarence  Brown,  who  guided 
her  through  "Anna  Christie" 
and  "Romance."  And  then, 
they  tell  us,  she  will  be  starred 
in  a  screen  version  of  the  life  of 
Mata  Han,  the  seductive  spv 
whose  adventures  in  the  World 
War  made  her  somewhat  of  a 
legend. 


Bert  Longtvorth 


Two  big  golfers — where's  that  other  one,  Bobby  Jones?    These  two 
boys — Douglas  Fairbanks  is  their  name — dabble  a  bit  in  motion 
pictures  on  the  side. 


Two  Dougs.  Heigh-ho,  seems  only  yesterday  that  a  smart  young  fellow  named  Fairbanks  from 
the  Broadway  stage  was  debuting  into  movies  in  "The  Lamb."    And  now  another  smart  lad  of 

the  same  name  smashes  into  screen  stardom. 


Styles 

FOR  THE 
SOUTH 


Harriet  Lake's  dress  and  matching  hat  may  be 
put  in  the  tub  and  washed!    Of  blue  voile  with 
white  dots,  the  dress  is  ornamented  with  strips 
of  white  organdie. 


Dorothy  Jordan  is  wearing  a  white  crepe  frock 
with  a  novel  and  bewitching  treatment  of  cape- 
let,  belt,  skirt,  carried  out  in  two  tones  of  blue. 

Leila  Hyams'  black  dance  frock  has  a  yellow 
printed  pattern  and  a  form-fitting  black  slip. 
Short  sleeves,  a  velvet  ribbon  belt,  and  a  cluster 
of  yellow  flowers  add  femininity  and  youth. 


For  that  winter  vaca- 
tion in  Florida  or  Cal- 
ifornia or  other  sun- 
splashed  places,  you'll 
want  to  be  aware  of 
what  the  picture  girls 
choose  to  wear! 


A  'supper  hour'  frock  worn  by 
Lottice  Howell  is  developed  in 
black  lace  combined  with  bands  of 
satin.  An  interesting  neckline  is 
achieved  by  transparent  mousse- 
line  de  soie. 


Mary  Doran's  gay  little  frock  of  white  Ban- 
nel  is  brightened  by  red,  v/hite,  and  blue 
bands,  also  carried  out  in  the  bandeau  of  the 
white  felt  hat. 


Joan  Crawford's  favorite  wash  pique  resort 
suit  is  in  powder  blue  with  white  scalloped 
collar  and  cuffs.    Her  oxfords  and  bag  are 
blue  and  white,  too. 


FLORIDA 
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ASHIONS 


The  classic  costume  for  the  tropic  vacation  is 
worn  here  by  Kay  Johnson,  left.  It's  very  sim- 
ple, and  oh,  so  smart!  V-necked  frock  with 
pleated  skirt,  brimmed  felt  hat — both  white; 
and  the  smartest  resort  shoes  in  the  world — 
white  and  brown  pumps. 


Anita  Page,  below,  wears  a  pale 
blue  organdie  frock  decorated  with 
ruffles  and  flower-petal  trimmings. 


Cotton  lace  in  an  attractive  pat- 
tern has  been  adopted  by  Anita 
Page  for  her  informal  party  frock. 
Powder  blue  lace  and  net  combine 
with  rose  grosgrain  ribbon. 


Boleros  trim  the  pajama 
suits.  Catherine  Moyian 
wears  a  ruffle-edged  pat- 
tern m  a  plain  percale 
which  is  combined  with 
the  polka-dot  pattern  of 
her  suit  ( below). 

Hull 


A  smart  version  of  the 
new  beach  attire  is  worn 
by  Lois  Moran.  The  shan- 
tung sailor  trousers  are  of 
turquoise  blue  with  a  pull- 
over sweater  m  a  match- 
ing shade  with  white 
stripes.  Comfortable! 


Hurrell 


Above:  Joan  Crawford  in 
her  favorite  beach  paja- 
mas, of  gypsy-printed  cot- 
ton, with  wide-box  pleat- 
ed trousers  and  a  short 
bolero  jacket. 


Anita  Page  likes  to  wear  these  backless  over- 
alls on  the  beach — and  the  beach,  of  course, 
likes  to  see  Anita  wear  them.  Splashy  red  and 
blue  flowers  form  the  pattern.  With  her  big 
floppy  hat  Anita  salutes  the  sun. 


Joan  Crawford  wears  one  of  the  world's 
largest  sun  hats  with  her  beach  pajamas. 
It's  white — and  you  can  just  imagine  the 
devastating  effect  of  Joan's  sun-tanned  skin 
and  dark  eyes  against  such  a  background. 


Hurrell 


Stars 

in  THE  SUN 


Who  wouldn't  like  to  follow  summer 
around  the  world?  The  screen  stars 
who  work  in  Hollywood  have  the  next 
best  arrangement ;  they  can  pretend  it's 
summer  all  the  year  'round.  For  beach 
fashions;    consult    your    lucky  stars! 


A  great  big  little  Broadway  star  on  vaca- 
tion— Marilyn  Miller.  It's  rather  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Marilyn,  one  of  the  most 
glamorous  and  lovely  of  all  gilded  girls, 
prefers  a  plain,  one-piece  jersey  suit  for 
her  swimming.  No  trimmings — except  the 
sea-weed! 


Helena  Rubinstein  sets  the  fashion 
in  \cmities  lor  1931 . . . 


1931  Double  Compact 

Unusually  chic  is  this  square  black  and 
gold  striped  vanity,  containing  com- 
pact rouge  and  compact  powder  in  the 
fashionable  and  inimitable  Helena 
Rubinstein  tones  and  quality.  An  ac- 
cessory which  adapts  itself  smartly  to 
all  costumes.  2.50 


The  New  Enchante  Vanities 

Striking  examples  of  modern  design, 
in  black,  silver  and  vermilion,  contain- 
ing loose  powder  and  compact  or  cream 
rouge. The  leak-proof  powder  compart- 
ment holds  a  generous  quantity  of 
powder  in  Natural  and  Rachel.  Rouge  in 
Red  Geranium  or  Red  Raspberry.  3.00 


Magic  Make-Lip  Vanity 

Unquestionably  the  season's  smartest 
and  most  original  vanity.  A  complete 
overnight  or  week  end  make-up  case 
easily  carried  in  your  purse!  Contains 
loose  powder  in  a  patented  leak-proof 
compartment,  cream  rouge  for  cheeks 
and  lips,  eye  shadow,  and  a  cosmetic 
innovation — mascara  in  crayon  form! 
All  encased  in  an  exquisite,  full-mir- 
rored vanity  in  24  karat  gold  striped 
finish  with  delicate  touches  of  black 
and  vermilion.  5.0O 


Here  is  the  newest,  smartest  Cosmetic  Jewelry 

—  created  by  the  world's  foremost  beauty 
specialist.  All  that  constitutes  the  perfect  ac' 
cessory  and  the  ideal  gift,  are  harmonized  in 
these  most  exquisite  masterpieces  .  .  . 
DISTINCTION .. .  UTILITY. . .  BEAUTY. 

In  these,  her  newest  cosmetic  creations,  the 
genius  of  Helena  Rubinstein  attains  new 
heights.  She  has  perfected  powders,  rouges 
and  lipsticks  which  mirror  nature  itself — 
their  coloring  becomes  your  very  own.  And 
she  sends  them  forth  in  containers  so  smart 
that  they  are  fashion  prophecies ! 

Soon  you  will  see  these  irresistible  vanities 
flashing  out  at  Palm  Beach  and  on  the 
Riviera . . .  Indeed  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  pre- 
dict that  they  will  be  as  chic  in  1933  as  they 
are  in  193 1 ! 

Choose  these  fascinating  bijoux.  As  accesso' 
ries  they  complement  each  costume.  As  gifts, 
they  compliment  both  giver  and  recipient. 
Beauty  deserves  these  creations  of  beauty! 

sg  <!g  ^ 

Valaze  Nail  Groom  in  Three  New  Tints 

Chic,  exotic  Red  Geranium  and  Red  Raspberry; 
conservative  Shell  Pink.  Three  gleaming,  lasting 
nail  enamels.  1.00  each  (with  a  remover  1.75) 

Persian  Eye  Black 

—  the  super- Mascara.  It   stays   on!    1.00,  1.50 

Modernistic  Powder  or  Rouge  Compact 
This  tiny  square  modernistic  vanity  holds  a  gen- 
erous quantity  of  powder  or  rouge  in  the  inimitable 
Helena  Rubinstein  quality  and  tones.  1.25 


kelena  ruhinstein 

paris    8  East  57th  Street,  New  York  London 

PHILADELPHIA   CHICAGO  •  BOSTON    DETROIT  TORONTO 


1931  Loose  Powder — Lipstick  Vanity 

Elegance  and  originality  mark  this 
vanity  in  24  karat  gold  finish.  Contains 
loose  powder  (Natural  and  Rachel)  in 
a  patented  leak-proof  compartment, 
and  a  Red  Geranium  or  Red  Raspberry 
indelible  lipstick.  The  ideal  accessory 
for  afternoon  or  evening.  3.50 


1931  Triple  Vanity 

Compelling  charm  and  astonishing 
value  await  you  in  this  modish  vanitv 
in  24  karat  striped  gold  finish  witli 
touches  of  vermilion  and  black.  Holds 
compact  powder  and  rouge.  And  there 
a  lipstick  hidden  in  the  hinge!  An  ir 
resistible  piece  of  cosmetic  jewelry.  3.50 


The  New  Red -Tangerine  Lipstick 

Brilliant  in  tone,  soft  in  texture — th< 
lipstick  of  youth.  Indelible!  i.2=s.  3.51 

The  New  Red -Tangerine  Rouge 

This,  clear,  vivid  tone  enkindles  tlie 
whole  face.  Creme  only.  1 -00  to  5.00 

Helena  Rubinstein's  cosmetic  creations 
are  obtainable  at  the  better  shops 
Qualified  assistants  will  guide  you  in, 
choosing  resultful  preparations  for 
your  home  beauty  care 
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The  Harold  Lloyd  smile.  He  al- 
ways wears  it — in  and  out  of  char- 
acter. Left  and  right  are  thrill 
scenes  from  "Feet  First,"  his  next. 


BIG-TIME 

Comedian 


Not  an  interview— 
an  intimate  glimpse 
of  Harold  Lloyd 
caught  when  he 
wasn't  looking 


By  Ronnee  Madison 


THE  Round  Table. 
That's  what  my  crowd  here  in  New  York  calls 
our  favorite  table  at  a  popular  cafeteria. 

It's  a  rendezvous  where  the  potential  stars  of 
tomorrow  meet  nightly.  Stars  of  tomorrow,  did  I 
say?  Optimistic?  Why  not?  A  chorus  job  today, 
a  lead  tomorrow.  Suspense  and  the  thought  that  around 
the  corner  "Lady  Luck"'  might  be  lurking.  Maybe! 

The  Round  Table  again.  Cries  for  more  coffee, 
gossip  of  this  one's  pet  enemy  and  that  one's  new  part 
(all  of  ten  lines!).  Warning  the  lucky  one  of  a  disease 
called  'swelled  head.' 

All  of  a  sudden,  yells  of  recognition,  smiles  of  wel- 
come, and  a  long-lost  member  of  the  gang  rejoins  the 
Round  Table  from  a  sojourn  in  Hollywood. 
"Where Ye  you  been,  Billy?"' 
"You  look  swell." 
"Got  a  little  thin." 
"No,  he  got  fat." 
"What  a  nice  tan." 

"Look  as  if  you're  in  the  money,  kid." 
"Doing  anvthing?" 
"What's  new?    Spill  it." 

Yes,  Billy  will  spill  it.  He  had  just  returned  from 
the  Coast  and  was  full  of  the  news  all  of  us  wanted  to 


hear.  California  sunshine?  Eternal  summer?  A  suc- 
cessful engagement? 

"Hey,  Billy,  did  you  meet  Greta  Garbo?" 

"What's  Clara  Bow  like?"' 

Etc.,  etc. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Billy,  "and  let  me  get  organized 
before  I  start  writing  my  book" — and  with  that  ducks 
to  the  counters  for  coffee  and  doughnuts. 

Back  again  and  this  time  no  escape.  With  all  eager 
eyes  turned  in  his  direction,  Billy  grins. 

And  this  is  what  we  heard : 

"No,  kids,  I  didn't  meet  any  of  those  stars  nor  do  I 
know  the  personal  details  of  their  lives,  but  I  did  meet 
and  know  and  work  for  one  of  the  greatest  comedians 
and  best  scouts  who  is  or  ever  will  be  in  the  movies : 
Harold  Lloyd! 

"Gee,  he's  a  peach!  You  know,  there's  a  man  who 
can't  be  beat.  Why,  he's  beloved  by  all  the  natives  of 
Hollywood  itself  and  that's  saying  something  'cause  the 
natives  are  a  tough  bunch  and  stars  don't  make  much 
of  an  impression  on  those  hard-boiled  hombres.  You 
know  the  saying,  'You  never  know  'til  you  live  with  a 
person,  what  his  color  is?'  Well,  that's  the  Hollywood 
natives.  They  have  to  live  with  the  stars  and  they  know. 
Yes  sir,  but  as  far  as  they  are  (Continued  on  page  128) 
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S  CREENLAND 


Bernice  Claire  likes  the 
new  Tangee  theatrical  lip- 
stick for  its  dark  rich  color- 
ing and  indelible  qualities. 


Ginger  Rogers,  mightily  pleased  with 
Colgate's  holiday  gift  box.    It  con- 
tains the  popular  Seventeen  perfume, 
double  compact  and  face  powder. 


Ginger  Rogers  uses  Yardle^s  attrac- 
tive new  triple  compact.  An  out- 
standing feature  is  the  spare  lipstick 
for  evening  used  in  vivid  or  cherry. 


Gifts  for  Beauty 


Perfumes  and  powders  for  pretty 
girls,  vibrant  charm  for  every 
woman— good  looks  for  Christmas 


By 

Anne  Van  Alstyne 


ONCE  in  so  often,  I've  read,  there  comes  a  Christ- 
mas when  the  holly  berries  grow  redder  on  the 
trees  and  when  the  Santa  Claus  myth  and  the 
holiday  season  seem  more  intimately  near  and 
dear  than  we  thought  they  ever  would  again. 

I  don't  know  whether  this  is  the  year  or  not  but  I  hope 
it  is.  Anyway,  most  of  us  expect  to  go  right  on  believing 
in  Christmas  and,  yes,  in  Santa  Claus.  Not  the  jolly, 
fur-robed,  mythical  person  of  our  childhood  who  comes 
scrambling  down  the  chimney  bringing  gifts  for  our 
stockings,  but  a  Santa  Claus  of  high  hope,  courage  and 
vision,  something  to  hold  to,  believe  in  and  attain — even 
as  three  wise  men  thousands  of  years  ago  saw  the  Star 
in  the  East  and,  bearing  gifts,  went  adventuring  forth  to 
meet  it. 

We  scurry  around  at  the  last  minute  to  finish  our 
Christmas  shopping  but  though  our  feet  grow  tired  our 
spirits  don't.  We  spend  precious  time  hunting  for  pretty 
things  and  wonder  if  so-and-so  will  like  them.  We  long 
to  know  the  desires  of  those  we  love  and  satisfy  them 
with  our  gifts — not  just  material  things  but  desires  of 
the  spirit,  too.  In  every  hidden  self  there  is  something 
no  material  thing  can  satisfy  and  in  every  human  heart 
there  is  a  desire  for  beauty  or  for  that  which  is  beautiful 
to  them.    So,  in  planning  our  Christmas  shopping,  let's 


make  way  for  beauty.  Let's  resolve  that  no  matter  how 
simple  the  gift  we  select  or  how  costly,  it  will  relate  defi- 
nitely to  beauty.  Beauty  from  the  famous  salons,  from 
the  perfume  centers,  from  the  colorful  array  of  toiletries 
so  beautifully  displayed  in  the  shops.  Gifts  of  beauty  to 
suit  every  need  and  every  purse ! 

Perfumes  alone  are  charming  gifts,  gloriously  con- 
ceived, of  wide  range  and  skillful  blending.  But  per- 
fume is  no  longer  limited  to  the  beautiful  containers  that 
grace  our  dressing  tables.  So  complex  and  varied  are 
toilet  needs  today  that  we  must  consider  also  skin  tonics, 
toilet  water,  sachet,  soaps,  dusting  powders,  bath  salts, 
face  powders,  cold  creams,  hand  and  hair  preparations, 
all  of  them  scented  subtly  and  charmingly. 

Never  before  have  so  many  people  been  engaged  in 
the  service  of  beauty.  Never  before  have  women  been  so 
honestly  served.  Today  if  we  ask  for  a  well-advertised, 
reputable  brand  of  toilet  article  we  may  be  sure  it  is 
made  of  ingredients  that  conform  to  high  standards  of 
purity  and  utility ;  that  it  includes  preparations  not  only 
pure  but  individually  beneficial.  As  for  cleanliness,  sani- 
tation, there  are  no  more  antiseptically  clean  and  sweeter 
smelling  places  than  those  where  modern  beauty  aids  are 
manufactured.  And  one  may  walk  into  any  department 
store  or  any  corner  drug  store  and  procure  these  splen- 
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Mary  Brian 
does  some 
home  work 
with  this 
smart  mani- 
cure ensem- 
ble. Right: 
Coty's  new 
p  e  rf  umed 
manicure 
set. 


Smart  Vanity  ensemble 
from  Richard  Hudnut.  It 
comes  in  snakeskin  and  liz- 
ard skin.  The  lizard  in  red, 
blue  and  green. 


did  and  helpful  aids  to  beauty. 

Looking  about,  you'll  dis- 
cover that  dependable  line 
of  toilet  aids,  Colgate's.  For 
years  we've  been  using  their 
soaps  and  dental  cream  and 
talcum.  But  they  now  in- 
clude in  their  line  a  number 
of  .intriguing  things,  very 
'gifty'  looking  and  appropri- 
ate. You  may  choose  a 
perfectly  swell  gift  for  five 
dollars   and   others  equally 

appropriate    all    the    way    down    to    fifty  cents. 

In  the  place  of  honor  you  will  note  the  popular  perfume, 
Seventeen,  its  rare  fragrance  capturing  the  very  spirit 
of  modern  youth.  Among  the  eight  other  toiletries  all 
fragranced  with  the  same  odor  there  are  gifts  for  every 
member  of  the  family.  Toilet  water,  brilliantine  in  a 
lovely  green  jar,  Seventeen  dusting  powder,  very  gay 
and  attractive  in  its  metal  container,  a  charming  jar  of 
sachet,  compacts  very  slim  and  smart  that  carry  out  the 
blue  and  coral  plaid  of  the  Seventeen,  and  talc  in  glass 
jars  for  the  babies  on  your  Christmas 
list.     All    dainty    and  appropriate. 

Helena  Rubinstein  is  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  authorities  on  beauty. 
She  is  not  interested  merely  in  her 
Paris,  London  and  Fifth  Avenue  clien- 
tele ;  she  loves  to  cater  to  the  'average 
woman'  and  she  is  especially  interested 
in  serving  young  girls,  in  helping  them 
to  achieve  charm  with  economy,  in  cre- 
ating for  them  beauty  aids  to  suit 
every  need  and  every  purse. 

Particularly  intriguing  at  this  time 
are  Madame's  Christmas  vanities, 
"1931"  in  original  models  made  to  her 
design  in  the  Rue  dc  la  Paix  and 
copied  by  skilled  American  craftsmen, 
There  are  five  of  these,  each  outstand- 
ing and  nominal  in  cost.  Among  them 
is  the  Magic  Make-up  Vanity  "1931." 
In  its  gold  case  splashed  with  red  and 
black  it  is  the  epitome  of  chic,  also  of 
convenience,  presenting  a  complete 
make-up  box  with  large  loose  powder 
compartment,  creme  rouge  for  cheeks 
and  lips,  creme  eye  shadow,  and  eye 


Helena  Rubinstein's  loose 
powder  double  compact 
vanity  with  sifter.  The 
box  contains  six  small 
boxes  of  Enchante  powder. 


ubigant  bath  set  in  mo- 
tile effect,  box  contain- 
bath  salts,  dusting  pow- 
and    soap  fragranced 
th  Le  Parfum  Ideal. 


crayon  in  a  tiny  gold 
case.  Ideal  for  the 
evening  bag  or  week- 
end visit. 

Another  skillful 
combination  of  beauty 
and  economy  is  a 
smart  red  and  gold 
lacquered  box,  very 
Christmasy,  c  o  m  - 
pactly  fitted  with  the 
toilet  aids  most  essen- 
tial for  daily  use.  This 
gift  box,  convenient 
for  the  suit  case  or  dressing  table,  may  be  had  in  either 
of  two  assortments.  One  box  containing  preparations 
suitable  for  the  dry  skin  only,  the  other  for  the  oily 
skin.  In  choosing  this  gift  for  your  friend,  remember 
this  important  fact. 

Coty's,  aside  from  their  incomparable  perfumes,  are 
showing  attractive  gift  novelties.  One  of  the  most  prac- 
tical is  the  perfumed  manicure  set  suitable  for  the  dress- 
ing table.  A  clever  feature  is  the  removable  Bakelite 
tray  with  sunken  grooves  arranged  so  that  the  bottles  may 
lie  down  or  stand  up  without  danger  of 
tipping.  Fancy  the  pleasure  of  a  home 
manicure  in  bed  of  a  lazy  morning  or 
at  the  end  of  a  wearing  day  with  every- 
thing before  you  and  no  fear  of  tip- 
ping bottles. 

Small  but  charming  gifts  for  the 
Christmas  stocking  or  for  the  friend 
who  entertains  at  bridge  and  must 
always  have  appropriate  gifts  on  hand 
are  purse-size  perfume  containers, 
sachet  in  all  Coty  odeurs,  savonettes, 
(six  guest  size  cakes  of  soap,  L'Ori- 
gan,  in  lavender,  cream  and  rose)  ;  the 
new  French  lipstick,  Gitane,  a  triumph 
in  chic  in  its  chromium  case  with  tiny 
jewel-like  clasp — distinctive,  yet  mod- 
erate in  price. 

When  Christmas  time  comes  around 
and  there  are  gifts  to  be  chosen, 
Yardley's  Old  English  toiletries 
straight  from  the  heart  of  London's 
smart  world  offer  more  than  adequate 
solution.  Particularly  fascinating  are 
the  gift  boxes  in  every  combination  for 
as  much  or  as  ( Continued  on  page  104 ) 
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SCREENLAND 


the 


Leslie  Howajad  and  Beryl  Mercer  are  superb  in 
"Outward  Bound,"  a  beautiful  and  moving  drama. 


Ann  Harding,  as  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West," 
with   Harry   Bannister   and   James  Rennie 


Outward  Bound 


IF  you  are  interested  in  really  fine  pictures,  you  should 
see  this  one.  But  don't  be  afraid — "Outward  Bound" 
is  never  a  bore.  It  is  rarely  beautiful  and  imaginative, 
that's  all.  With  a  theme  seldom  touched  on  in  the 
movies — the  hereafter — this  picture  has  a  peculiarly  poign- 
ant appeal  that,  no  matter  what  your  beliefs,  will  touch 
you.  Sutton  Vane's  stage  play  has  been  transferred  to  the 
screen  with  exceptional  care  by  Robert  Milton,  and  none 
of  the  original  loveliness  is  lost.  A  group  of  people  find 
themselves  on  a  ship  bound  for  the  other  world — two 
lovers;  a  clergyman;  a  rich  and  wicked  old  widow;  a 
scrub-woman;  a  business  man;  a  young  drunkard.  There's 
drama;  and  there's  also  good,  stalwart  character  comedy. 
The  acting  is  superlative.  Leslie  Howard  from  the  stage 
is  superb.  I  wish  he'd  stay.  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr., 
Helen  Chandler,  Montagu  Love,  Alison  Skipworth, 
Lyonel  Watts,  Dudley  Digges — fine.  As  for  Beryl  Mer- 
cer, she  will  wring  your  heart  as  usual.  Thanks,  Warner 
Brothers,  for  a  courageous  screen  achievement! 


Girl  of  the  Golden  West 


HERE  is  the  classic  of  western  pictures,  David 
Belasco's  famous  old  play  talkie-ized  without  any 
of  the  usual  'improvements'  which  sometimes  an- 
noy those  smarties  who  'saw  the  original  pro- 
duction,' and  fear  for  the  worst  in  celluloid  mutilations. 
The  Younger  Set  have  probably  never  met  The  Girl, 
western  flapper  of  the  1900's,  who  toted  a  gun,  ran  a  bar- 
room, and  cheated  at  cards  to  save  her  lover  from  the 
sheriff.  In  her  present  rejuvenation  you'll  welcome  her 
played  by  Ann  Harding,  roughing  it  in  the  Golden  West 
after  her  "Holiday."  Her  romance  with  Johnson,  played 
by  James  Rennie,  was  quite  daring  in  the  old  days,  they 
say — and  it  still  packs  a  kick  when  she  learns  that  he  is 
Ramirez,  the  bandit,  and  sticks  to  her  guns  and  holds 
off  the  sheriff  and  his  men.  The  Girl's  poker  game  with 
Sheriff  Jack  Ranee,  played  by  Harry  Bannister,  is  the  thrill 
of  the  picture,  and  I'm  betting  my  pile  of  chips  that  it  may 
cause  some  of  you  backgammon  fiends  to  change  your  game. 


Whoopee 


"Whoopee"  is  the  last  word  in  screen  musical 
comedy.   Eddie  Cantor  cavorts  as  chief  comedian. 


THE  best  of  Broadway  and  the  best  of  Hollywood 
get  together  and  make  "Whoopee."  (Well,  you 
pull  one,  then.)  Mr.  Ziegfeld  brought  Mr.  Samuel 
Goldwyn  his  snappiest  show  girls,  his  funniest 
comedy  star,  his  best  orchestra.  Mr.  Goldwyn  returned 
the  compliment  by  producing  "Whoopee"  in  the  most  lav- 
ish film-coast  fashion.  The  result  is  the  last  word — and 
music — in  screen  comedy.  If  I  say  I  hope  so,  don't  mis- 
understand. "Whoopee"  is  grand  but  it's  all  there  is; 
there  can't  be  any  more.  With  one  reservation — and  that's 
of  the  Indian  variety  that  provides  scenic  background 
for  the  show.  That  little  Indian,  Eddie  Cantor,  was  never 
funnier.  He  works  hard  for  Flo  and  then  he  works  harder 
for  Sam,  until  sometimes  it  seems  almost  more  than 
these  poor  little  ribs  can  bear.  The  girls — just  to  reas- 
sure you — are  as  gorgeous  as  may  be  expected,  notably 
Muriel  Finley.  Paul  Gregory — good-looking — sings  those 
love  songs  to  Eleanor  Hunt. 
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Best  Pictures 


Screenland's  Critic  Selects 
The  Six  Most  Important 
Films  of  the  Month 


Her  Man 


IN  the  words  of  the  old  song:  "Frankie  and  Johnny 
were  sweethearts."  That's  another  time  I  fooled  you 
— this  isn't  the  old  song;  it's  a  1931  movie  okayed  by 
Will  Hays.  True,  the  heroine's  name  is  Frankie,  and 
she  works  in  a  water-front  cafe;  and  her  boy  friend's 
name  happens  to  be  Johnny;  but  that's  nothing — as  one 
of  the  characters  remarks:  "Frankie  brings  more  business 
to  the  place  than  any  other  two  dames — but  she's  straight, 
see?"  Sure,  we  see;  we've  been  to  the  movies  before. 
But  wait  a  minute — there's  something  about  Frankie  that 
makes  you  want  to  believe  her;  probably  because  Helen 
Twelvetrees  plays  her.  Anyway,  you  do  like  Frankie: 
and  when  she  tells  Phillips  Holmes,  as  a  nice  sailor  lad, 
that  she  wants  to  'leave  it  all'  and  even  talks  about  green 
grass  and  a  little  cottage,  you  are  still  for  her.  But  you're 
not  such  a  softy  that  you  don't  enjoy  most  the  cafe  brawl 
the  youngsters  have  to  fight  through  to  win  their  heart's 
desire.  It's  a  grand  brawl.  In  fact,  "Her  Man"  and  his 
woman  put  on  a  good  show. 


SEAL  OFl  ^ 


Liliom 


A  NOTHER  one  of  those  'better  things' — but  never 
J\  dull.  After  all,  we  can  stand  any  amount  of  screen 
improvement  if  it  is  always  entertaining.  And 
"Liliom"  is.  For  one  thing,  it's  interesting  to 
watch  Charlie  Farrell — that  nice,  gentle  Charlie — in  the 
role  of  a  bold,  bad  barker  who's  mean  to  women.  Farrell 
does  good  work,  giving  as  creditable  a  performance  as 
possible  with  his  handicaps  of  charm  and  obviously  good 
intentions.  Strangely  enough,  Joseph  Schildkraut,  who 
has  never  been  exactly  a  riot  in  pictures,  was  amazing  in 
the  role  in  the  Theater  Guild's  stage  production.  Perhaps 
if  Janet  Gaynor  had  played  the  devoted  Julie  opposite 
Liliom  it  might  have  been  a  different  story.  Rose  Hobart 
is  interesting  but  she  just  isn't  Janet.  Frank  Borzage's 
direction  is  imaginative,  especially  in  the  fantastic  scenes 
in  Hell,  and  makes  "Liliom"  well  worth  your  while.  Estelle 
Taylor  as  Madame  Muscat  is  a  magnificent  menace. 


What  a  Widow 


GLORIA  SWANSON  in  farce!  The  star  proves  she 
hasn't  forgotten  her  early  Mack  Sennett  training 
in  her  second  talker,  which  is  a  fast  and  furious 
affair  not  to  be  taken  at  all  seriously,  but  good  fun 
all  the  same.  Gloria  plays  a  giddy  young  widow  with 
the  whole  world  before  her  and  five  million  dollars  to 
spend.  You've  guessed  it,  you  bright  little  things — she 
goes  straight  to  Paris,  and  every  woman  in  the  audience 
goes  on  a  vicarious  clothes  orgy.  Shopping  with  Gloria 
Swanson  isn't  such  a  bad  way  to  waste  an  afternoon.  "What 
a  Widow"  will  please  the  girls  when  it  isn't  turning  them 
a  nice,  bright  shade  of  green.  There's  no  star  on  the  screen 
who  knows  her  clothes  as  Swanson  does  and  can  wear 
them  with  such  grace.  She  knows  her  comedy  touches,  too 
— you'll  find  her  completely  charming.  Her  voice  doesn't 
register  as  well  as  in  "The  Trespasser,"  however.  Owen 
Moore  is  the  man  who  wants  to  change  what  a  widow  to 
what  a  wife.    Lew  Cody  is  the  complication. 


Helen  Twelvetrees  and  Phillips  Holmes  are  at 
their  best  in  "Her  Man,"  a  good  melodrama. 


Charles  Farrell  as  "Liliom"  with  Rose  Hobart  as 
Julie  and  Estelle  Taylor  as  Madame  Muscat. 


Gloria  Swanson  harks  back  to  her  Sennett  days 
in  the  farce  comedy,  "What  a  Widow,"  her  newest. 
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Critical  Comment 


Africa  Speaks 

A  thriller!  You've  never  seen  more  breath-taking 
scenes.  The  lion-spearing  will  keep  you  on  the  edge  of 
your  seats.  Pygmies,  duck-bill  women,  and  assorted 
strange  sights.  Some  scenes  look  like  Hollywood  but  most 
of  this  record  of  Hoefler's  African  expedition  is  real. 


Three  Faces  East 

The  good  old  game  of  "I  spy"  in  modern  dress!  The 
Anthony  Paul  Kelly  play  was  hot  stuff  once,  but  it  takes 
Constance  Bennett  and  Erich  von  Stroheim  to  give  it 
enough  life  and  color  to  make  it  fairly  engrossing  screen 
fare.  Excellent  acting  by  Erich  and  appeal  by  Connie. 


The  Office  Wife 

One  of  our  Most  Modern  Girls,  Dorothy  Mackaill,  turns 
an  old  plot  into  a  1931  show.  She  makes  it  good,  brisk 
entertainment,  this  Faith  Baldwin  yarn  about  a  grand 
working  girl  who's  so  efficient  her  employer  wants  her 
to  double  as  his  private  wife,  too.  Lewis  Stone  is  the  boss. 


The  Spoilers 

The  talker  version  of  the  Rex  Beach  novel  is  chiefly 
notable  for  that  Big  Fight  Scene.  It's  the  most  realistic 
in  years,  with  Gary  Cooper  and  William  Boyd  (from  the 
stage)  mixing  it  in  movie  Nome  of  the  Klondike  days. 
Kay  Johnson  and  Betty  Compson  are  the  decorations. 


Follow  Thru 

Lavish,  all-Technicolor,  crammed  with  stars,  tunes,  and 
pretty  girls,  this  screen  version  of  a  musical  smash  is 
often  just  dull.  Nancy  and  Buddy  spoon  and  croon.  Zelma 
O'Neal  clowns — but  it  remains  for  Jack  Haley,  new  to 
films,  and  Eugene  Pallette  to  be  genuinely  amusing. 


Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs 

A  thing  of  beauty  all  the  way,  but  hardly  a  joy  forever 
— blame  the  story.  Charming  music,  picturesque  settings, 
good  actors,  all  defeated  by  a  dreary,. long-drawn-out  plot. 
Meet  Claudia  Dell,  exquisite  blonde  with  good  voice  and 
a  sense  of  humor.   Walter  Pidgeon  plays  and  sings,  too. 
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Call  of  the  Flesh 

This  is  Ramon  Novarro's  best  talker  to  date.  You'll 
like  your  Latin  lover  as  the  cafe  singer  who  becomes  an 
opera  star.  Sweet  and  touchingly  tender  love  scenes  with 
Dorothy  Jordan,  prettier  than  ever;  comedy  with  Renee 
Adoree;   and  thrilling  vocal  performance   by  the  star. 


Let's  Go  Native 

Completely  fresh  and  cuckoo  farce  comedy,  good  fun 
all  the  way.  The  inimitable  Jack  Oakie,  lovely  Jeanette 
MacDonald,  alluring  Kay  Francis,  William  Austin,  not 
to  mention  James  Hall,  Skeet  Gallagher  and  grand  lyrics 
and   captions   by   our   old   friend,    George    Marion,  Jr. 


The  Sea  Wolf 

This  film  marks  the  last  bow  of  Milton  Sills  to  screen 
audiences.  The  splendid  actor  gave  one  of  his  finest 
performances  in  this  rousing  Jack  London  melodrama. 
His  Wolf  Larson  is  a  virile,  compelling  character.  Sills 
gave  his  best  to  this  role.  Jane  Keith  is  new  and  pretty. 


Dixiana 

An  elaborate  disappointment.  Even  with  Bebe  Daniels 
as  the  beautiful  heroine,  and  Bert  Wheeler  and  Bobby 
Woolsy  for  fun,  this  is  a  far  cry  from  "Rio  Rita."  Bebe 
and  Everett  Marshall  sing,  there's  occasional  color,  and 
Bert  and  Bobby  work  hard — but  no  use.  Too  much  plot? 


The  Squealer 

Underworld  melodrama  that  never  lets  you  down.  It's 
good  stuff  of  its  kind.  Jack  Holt,  always  convincing,  is 
well  cast,  with  stunning  Dorothy  Revier  and  nice  Matt 
Moore  assisting.  But  the  treat  of  the  picture  is  little 
Davey  Lee — remember  him? — as  lovable  as  ever. 


Leathernecking 

You  may  not  like  the  picture  so  much,  but  you're  sure 
to  like  at  least  some  of  the  players.  Eddie  Foy,  Jr.: 
or  Benny  Rubin;  or  Ken  Murray.  How  about  Lilyan 
Tashman,  even  more  gorgeous  than  usual?  If  they  don't 
satisfy — then  tell  it  to  the  marines! 
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J^ollywood  Crushes 


Picture  parties  reveal 
the  current  romances 


i 


doubly  funny, 
'nobody  deserves 


S  the  guest  of  honor 
here  yet?"  demanded 
Jack  Oakie,  comically, 
as  he  peered  above 
the  head  of  his  host,  Sam 
Coslow,  the  song  writer, 
who  was  giving  a  party 
for  Harry  Green,  it  being- 
Harry's  birthday.  As 
Jack    was    late,    the    comment  was 

"Well,  at  any  rate,"  Patsy  put  in, 
any  credit  for  giving  Harry  a  party,  he  is  so  amusing!" 

Our  host's  home  is  one  of  those  beautiful  Spanish 
houses  built  under  big  live  oak  trees  at  Toluca  Lake, 
near  Hollywood,  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  These 
houses  fit  perfectly  into  their  surroundings. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coslow  were  delightfully  cordial  hosts, 
who  at  once  gave  you  the  freedom  of  their  house  and 
their  gorgeous  garden  at  the  rear  of  the  place,  where 
lawn,  great  trees  and  flowers  are  enclosed  in  a  high  wall. 

.  This  garden  gives  on  Toluca  Lake.  In  fact,  there's  a 
sloping  lawn  leading  down  to  it.  There  we  found  several 
of  the  guests  already  assembled.  Some  of  them  were 
trying,  with  crumbs  of  bread,  to  coax  the  graceful  swans 
from  the  shadows,  where  they  swam  in  the  lake  under 
the  spreading  limbs  of  the  giant  oak  tree  which  shaded 
the  whole  garden  and  flung  its  shadows  over  the  water. 

Harry  Green  dashed  over  to  greet  us,  and  we  met 
Norman  Kerry,  Ruth  Roland  and  Ben  Bard,  Molly 
O'Day  and  a  number  of  others. 

The  guest  book  was  brought  around,  and  Jack  Oakie 
signed  his  address  as  "Paramount  at  present,  thank 
Heaven  I" 

Jack  had  brought  Frances  Dee,  and  we  hear  that  they 
are  either  engaged  or  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement. 
Frances  is  a  sweet  little  girl,  and  we  all  wish  the  two 
luck  in  their  romance. 

Lillian  Roth  and  her  sister  Ann  were  there,  arriving 
in  their  street  clothes,  as  they  had  come  straight  from 
the  studio.  Lillian  is  a  delightful  little  person,  witty  and 
utterly  charming,  and  looking  about  fourteen  years  old 
with  her  chestnut  curls  around  her  face. 

"Some  of  the  stage  people  are  unbearably  ritzy," 
remarked  Patsy,  "but  Lillian  isn't  one  of  them." 

Lillian  and  Ann  are  great  chums.  Indeed,  neither  has 
any  other  chum,  I  hear,  though  both  are  immensely 
popular. 

Naturally  there  was  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  song  writ- 
ers and  composers. 

"What?  Fifteen  minutes  and  not  a  note  of  music?" 
demanded  Ruth  Roland,  who  was  looking  very  nice  in  a 
red  evening  gown  with  a  little  red  cloche  atop  her 
bronze  hair. 

But  none  of  the  song  writers  took  the  hint,  so  Alberta 
Vaughn,  who  confessed  that  she  had  taken  just  ten 
lessons  on  the  piano,  rushed  into  the  breach,  and  played 
very  nicely. 

By  the  way,  it  was  Alberta  who  furnished  the  romance 
that  evening. 

She  was  engaged  to  Charles  Feldman,  the  broker,  once 


By 

Grace  Kingsley 


upon  a  time,  you  remember, 
but  the  engagement  was 
broken  off  about  a  year  ago, 
and  the  two  had  not  seen 
each  other  since. 

Maybe  it  was  Alberta's 
music,  or  maybe  it  was  the 
generally  happy  spirit  of  the 
party,  or  maybe  they'd  been 
wanting  to  make  up,  anyhow ;  but  at  any  rate,  the  fact 
remains  that  we  caught  Alberta  with  her  head  on 
Charlie's  shoulder  in  a  corner  of  the  garden,  where  they 
sat  on  a  rustic  chair. 

"And  anybody  who  can  make  love  on  one  of  those 
uncompromising  rustic  seats  must  be  in  love  really !" 
exclaimed  Adamae  Vaughn,  Alberta's  sister. 

Adamae  told  us  that  she  is  engaged  to  marry  the 
French  writer,  Val  D'Auvray,  and  expects  to  be  wed 
in  September,  and  to  go  to  France  to  live. 

"Oh,  isn't  Molly  O'Day  slim!"  exclaimed  Patsy,  as 
Molly  dashed  up,  cute  as  paint.  We  hadn't  seen  her 
for  a  long  time  because  she  and  her  sister,  Sally  O'Neil, 
have  been  out  on  a  vaudeville  tour. 

Sally  was  to  have  come,  too,  but  had  gone  to  a 


Joan  Crawford  and  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  -went  to  a 
house-warming  given  by  Bess  Meredyth  and  Michael 
Curtiz  at  their  new  Beverly  Hills  home. 
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theatrical  opening  witn  Clarence  Brown,  the  director, 
with  whom  she  is  seen  about  a  great  deal  these  days. 

Molly  said  she  loved  the  stage,  and  we  inquired  what 
had  made  her  so  thin. 

"Oh,  work — my  last  resort!"  exclaimed  Molly.  "You 
see,  we  did  five  shows  a  day  in  the  eastern  and  middle- 
west  heat." 

Molly  told  us,  amusingly,  how  she  had  been  wearing 
false  eyelashes,  and  how,  in  Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  she 
had  perspired  so  much  that  they  had  come  off  on  her 
cheeks  as  she  was  coyly  taking  a  bow  from  the  stage ! 

"But  the  kids  must  have  liked  us,"  Molly  said.  "They 
came  backstage  to  my  dressing  room  and  began  snipping 
off  locks  of  my  hair  as  souvenirs,  with  scissors  which 
they  carried  with  them.  I  decided  then  and  there  that 
if  I  went  out  again  I'd  wear  a  wig  and  let  them  snip !" 

Mr.  Grainger,  author  of  Moanin'  Low,  was  there, 
and  Harry  Green  sang  the  song,  off  in  a  corner,  to  a 
group  of  us ;  and  Ruth  Roland  said  it  was  a  good  song 
even  when  Harry  sang  it ! 

Whereupon,  Harry  told  Ruth  that  he  had  always  been 
in  love  with  her  and  that 
not  even  that  unkind  re- 
mark could  kill  his  de- 
votion ! 

Buddy  Rogers  breezed 
in  for  a  few  moments, 
very  late,  managed  in  that 
courteous,  nice  way  of  his, 
to  say  hello  to  every- 
body, but  slipped  away 
soon.  He  said  that  he  had 
an  early  call  at  the  studio. 

"And,  of  course,  Buddy, 
the  Boy  Friend  of  the 
films,  just  must  get  his 
beauty  sleep,"  remarked 
Patsy. 


Jack  Oakie,  the  playboy, 
played  a  trick  on  Lillian 
Roth   but  she   got  even 
with  him. 


Bebe    Daniels    and  Ben 
Lyon  add  romance  to  any 
gathering  —  they're  popu- 
lar and  in  demand. 


Harry  Green  was  guest  oi  honor  at  a  party.  Frances 
Dee  must  be  telling  him  about  her  boy-friend,  Jack 
Oakie.  They're  reported  engaged,  you  know. 


brought  Blythe  Daly,  daughter 
of  the  late  Arnold  Daly,  who 
has  just  lately  entered  pictures. 

Supper  was  served  en  buf- 
fet, and  we  carried  our  food 
to  tete-a-tete  tables. 

We  discovered  Jack  Oakie 
and  some  of  the  others  kid- 
ding around  the  table,  and 
making  up  funny  sandwiches  to  send  in  to  the  guests 
who  had  already  secured  their  food.  For  instance,  they 
gathered  some  marigolds  in  the  garden,  took  a  piece 
out  of  a  comic  section  of  the  newspaper,  and  putting 
mayonnaise  over  all,  sent  the  sandwich  in  to  Lillian 
Roth! 

But  Lillian  retaliated.  She  got  hold  of  some  birdseed 
and  ant  powder  and  made  Jack  a  cigarette  which  he 
innocently  accepted  and  tried  to  smoke. 

Most  of  us  ate  out  on  the  wide  veranda  overlooking 
the  lawn,  and  after  supper  Ben  Bard  or  somebody  started 
a  spelling  bee  in  the  garden.    I  believe  Ben  won. 

Going  into  the  house,  we  found  that  Alice  and  Mar- 
celine  Day  had  arrived  with  Alice's  handsome  husband, 
Jack  Cohen,  and  we  wrung  from  Alice  the  admission  that 
she  was  awfully  happy. 

We  bade  our  charming  host  and  guest  of  honor 
good  night,  and  as  we  drove  away  someone  remarked  : 

"Well,  that's  a  case  of  writers,  writers,  everywhere, 
and  not  a  theme  song  for  the  party !" 

"A  garden  party  so  late?  Oh,  well,  thank  Heaven 
it  can  be  done,  and  thank  Heaven  still  more  that  it  is 
being  done !" 

Patsy  and  I  had  been  in-    (Continued  on  page  108) 
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CHRISTMAS  DINNER 


Some  famous  men  of  the 
screen  discuss  their  favor- 
ite holiday  dishes 


Women,  men  state,  'eat  with  their  eyes.'  If  a  dish  is 
pink  and  green  and  fluffy  they  like  it  because  it  looks 
pretty.  But  not  so  with  men.  Lamb  chops  encased  in 
paper  frills  don't  mean  a  thing  to  a  man ;  but  roll  a  chop 
around  a  nice  juicy  kidney,  fasten  securely  and  broil 
to  a  turn  and  to  him  it's  a  work  of  art ! 

He  refuses  to  take  chances  with  food.  He  likes  cer- 
tain things  he's  sure  of :  ham  and  eggs ;  apple  pie  with 
cheese;  spare-ribs  and  sauerkraut;  thick  steaks  with 
onions — and  oh,  yes,  gravy!  You  who  know  your  Dick- 
ens will  recall  that  worthy  woman,  Mrs.  Todgers,  board- 
ing-house keeper,  who  spoke  with  fervor  on  the  subject 
of  gravy.  "There  is  no  such  passion  in  human  nature  as 
the  passion  for  gravy,  my  dears,"  she  remarked  to  the 
two  Misses  Pecksniff.  "A  whole  animal  could  not  yield 
the  amount  of  gravy  that  is  expected  each  day  at  dinner." 

Men  have  a  passion  for  the  familiar  in  food.  They 
view  with  alarm  strange  dishes  with  strange  names  and 
they  are  even  more  wary  of  the  made-over  dishes  with 
which  the  home  cook  strives  to  please.  Yet  they'll  make 
a  whole  meal  on  beef  stew  with  lots  of  dumplings  if  the 
stew  is  well-cooked  and  flavored. 


Charles  Rogers  seems   to   be   mixing  his  mixing 
recipes.  If  he's  preparing  that  sauce  for  the  venison 
we  hope  he  hasn't  mislaid  the  boiled  chestnuts. 

MANY  are  the  hearts  to  which  Christmas  brings 
a  happy  interlude.    How  many  old  recollec- 
tions and  how  many  half-forgotten  memories 
does  it  awaken !  Happy  Christmas,  that  brings 
us  back  the  delusion  of  our  childish  days,  recalling  their 
pleasures ;  transporting  the  traveler  thousands  of  miles 
away,  back  to  his  fireside  in  his  own  quiet  home. 

How  we  love  the  season  and  everything  about  it.  The 
fragrance  of  evergreens.  The- crispness  of  holly  twigs, 
the  red  of  its  berries  mirrored  in  the  flame  of  gleaming 
candles.  The  brightness  and  color  of  the  market  places. 
The  great  round  baskets  of  fruit ;  piles  of  ruddy  vege- 
tables. The  poulterers'  and  grocers'  shops  wide  open 
become  a  glorious  pageant.  Everything  good  to  eat  and 
in  its  Christmas  dress ! 

This  month,  in  place  of  a  holiday  menu  from  one  of 
Hollywood's  capable  hostesses,  we  are  offering  an  un- 
usual Christmas  dinner  menu  composed  by  a  few  of 
Hollywood's  famous  men  stars.  Men  who  have  a  hobby 
for  food  not  merely  because  they  like  to  eat  but  because 
they  appreciate  good  cooking  and  have  an  artistic  feel- 
ing for  the  nuances  of  the  art;  who  bring  to  this  gentle 
occupation  imagination,  sympathy  and  withal,  technique; 
enthusiastic  chefs  for  a  day  with  the  instincts  of  true 
food  artists. 

Now  it's  true  to  a  certain  extent  that  men  are  in  a  rut 
when  it  comes  to  eating.  But  accuse  them  of  this  and 
they  will  say  they're  not  in  a  rut,  they're  just  cautious. 


The  climax  of  Christmas  day  in  the  Clive  Brook 
household    is    when    the    steaming   plum  pudding, 
wreathed  in  holly,  is  placed  before  the  host  for 
serving.  Yum-yum! 
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H  O  L  L Y WO  O  D 


Celery 


By  Emily  Kirk 

CHRISTMAS  DINNER 
MENU 


Tomato  Juice  Cocktail 
By  Richard  Barthlemess 


Olives 


Onion  Soup 
By  Charles  Bickford 

Venison  Steak  with  Chestnut  Sauce 
By  Charles  Rogers 

Wild  Duck  with  Currant  Jelly 
By  Gary  Cooper 

Escalloped  Sweet  Potatoes 
By  John  Mack  Brown 

Artichokes  Italienne 
By  William  Boyd 

Chevalier  Salad 
Named  for  Maurice  Chevalier 


English  Plum  Pudding 
By  Clive  Brook 


Raisins 


Nuts 


Coffee 


When  Mrs.  Henry  Cooper,  wife  of  Judge  Cooper, 
hies  to  the  kitchen  on  Christmas  dinner  intent,  her 
son  Gary  is  not  far  behind.  A  champion  taster,  Gary! 


Well-flavored !  Now  we  have  hit  the  proverbial  nail 
on  the  head.  Often  you  hear  men  say  they  like  the  food 
in  Italian  or  Armenian  or  Spanish  restaurants ;  mean- 
ing they  like  spaghetti,  curry  flavored  dishes  or  chilli 
con  carne  not  as  the  average  home  cook  prepares  them, 
but  as  they  are  cooked  and  served  by  Italian  or  Ar- 
menian or  Spanish  cooks.  With  the  men,  flavor's  the 
thing. 

And  when  it  comes  to  cooking,  there's  no  doubt  that 
some  men  have  a  real  flair  for  it.  They  don't  pretend  to 
cook  by  instinct  as  women  do.  They  never  compound 
a  dish  by  throwing  in  a  handful  of  this  and  a  dash  of 
that  and  expect  it  to  turn  out  all  right.  They  follow 
their  recipes  to  the  letter.  They  measure  every  ingre- 
dient accurately  to  the  last  eighth  of  a  teaspoonful.  And 
we  must  admit  that  the  result  is  always  good.  When  a 
man  cooks,  you  can  bank  on  his  doing  it  well. 

Note  the  appetizing  menu  offered  for  this  Christmas 
dinner  and  its  flavorsome  recipes,  from  the  piquant  appe- 
tizer to  the  English  plum  pudding.  Note  that  the  piece 
dc  resistance  is  not  the  proverbial  turkey  or  goose,  but 
wild  duck,  prepared  as  only  Gary  Cooper,  assisted  by  his 
mother  who  is  one  of  the  best  cooks  in  America,  prepares 
it.  Instead  of  the  usual  pea  or  tomato  soup  with  its  fluff 
of  whipped  cream  we  have  thick 
onion  soup  with  the  added  flavor 
of  cheese ;  and  instead  of  a  fish  en- 
tree, a  venison  steak  with  chest- 
nut     {Continued  on  page  102) 


"Try  it,"  invites  Mrs.  Brook, 
"and  you'll  know  why  every 
Englishman  thinks  his  plum 
pudding  superior  to  all  others." 
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The  new  stage  season  is  in  full 
swing.  Read  these  reviews  and 
keep  up  with  Broadway! 


"The  Torch  Song"  is  an  entertaining  show  pro- 
duced by  Arthur  Hopkins.    Mayo  Methot,  as  the 
song-and-dance  girl  who  goes  Salvation  Army,  gives 
a  fine  performance. 


The 

Stage 

in 

Review 

By 

Benjamin  De  Casseres 

"The  Torch  Song" 

WHEN  a  woman  gets  religion,  Cherches  I'hommc. 
In  a  word,  when  Ivy  Stevens,  the  sweet  larynx- 
lark  and  hoofer,  of  Paradise  Gardens,  near 
Cincinnati,  went  Salvation  Army  it  was  because 
Hozuard  Palmer,  the  high-balling  traveling  salesman, 
gave  her  the  sentimental  raspberry  farewell  for  a  Cleve- 
land wife,  and  because,  incidentally,  she  fell  for  Carl 
Loomis,  a  seven-foot,  high,  wide  and  handsome  Salva- 
tion Army  press-agent  for  the  Lord,  who  also  loved  Ivy 
and  came  near  choking  Palmer  to  death.  For  Palmer 
and  Ivy  met  up  again  a  year  after  she  had  joined  the 
Army  in  a  small-town  hotel,  and  in  a  big  scene  Ivy 
strips  off  her  religious  uniform  and  discovers  that  It  is 
greater  than  the  tambourine  (curtain  lowered  for  two 
minutes  in  honor  of  Eros). 

The  play,  "The  Torch  Song,"  is  by  Kenyon  Nichol- 
son, put  on  perfectly  by  Arthur  Hopkins.  It's  a  .kind 
of  mixture  of  "Thais"  and  "Rain,"  worked  out  on  a 
new  angle. 

The  girl  is  convincing.  Mayo  Methot  gives  a  fine 
performance  of  Saint  Agnes  gone  cabaret.  The  Howard 
Palmer  of  Reed  Brown,  Jr.  (who  looks  like  Mayor 
Walker's  double)  is  not  so  convincing  either  psycholog- 
ically or  actorially. 

For  two  acts  and  a  half  the  play  is  entertaining,  mainly 
due  to  the  fine  acting  of  everybody  concerned.  It  blows 
up  horribly  at  the  end  in  a  ridiculous  bit  of  mawkish 
sentimentality. 

Guy  Kibbee  as  Cass  Wheeler,  a  cynical  old  drummer, 
was  the  laugh-maker  of  the  show.  He  is  a  show  in 
himself.  Dennie  Moore  as  Edna  Kinsey,  a  small  town 
lollypop  flapper,  was  odd  and  mirth  making.  An  old 
theme,  an  entertaining  show,  an  anti-climax  for 
conclusion. 

The  honors  go  to  Arthur  Hopkins. 
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Albert  Hackett  and  Brian  Donlevy  in  a  scene  from 
"Up  Pops  the  Devil,"  a  deftly  constructed,  splen- 
didly acted  play  satirizing  Greenwich  Village  Bohe- 
mians. Albert  is  the  brother  of  Riymond  Hackett 
of  the  films. 


"That's  Gratitude" 

An  uproariously  funny  comedy  of  middle-class  life 
in  Kansas  bounced  out  of  the  skull  of  Frank  Craven, 
under  the  auspices  of  John  Golden,  under  the  title  of 
''That's  Gratitude." 

For  a  prologue  and  three  acts  I  got  more  genuine 
laughs — and  so  did  the  house — than  I  have 
got  out  of  anv  plav  since  "It's  a  Wise 
Child." 

It's  all  about  the  incursion  of  Bob  Grant, 
a  New  York  theatrical  road  showman,  into 
the  home  of  what  Mamma  Maxwell  calls 
"the  crazy  Maxwell  family"  of  Hutchinson, 
Kansas.  Bob  acted  as  the  Good  Samaritan 
to  the  head  of  the  Maxwell  family  when  the 
latter  was  taken  with  'stomach  trouble' 
(bottled)  in  a  small  hotel  in  another  town. 
Maxwell  invites  Bob  to  stay  at  his  house — 
and  the  riot  begins. 

It  is  all  too  detailed  to  relate  what  kept 
me  merry— and  it  is  never  clubby  to  spill 
the  insides  of  a  good  show.  Go  to  see 
"That's  Gratitude."  You'll  laugh  your  teeth 
out. 

Besides,  everybody  in  it  is  perfect.  Frank 
Craven,  George  Barbier,  Thelma  Marsh, 
Maida  Reade,  Myrtle  Clark  and  Gerald 
Kent  are  right  out  of  life — people  you 
know. 

There  isn't  a  weak  spot  in  this  play.  A 
few  dull  moments  are  welcome  to  allow 
the  audience  to  recover  from  its  hysterical 
merriment.  Will  it  be  a  picture?  A  wow! 
We'd  like  to  see  Frank  Craven  in  it. 


"Up  Pops  the  Devil" 

Deftly  constructed,  swift-moving,  a  keen-witted  dia- 
logue, every-day  people,  a  new  twist  to  an  ancient  story, 
splendid  acting — these  are  some  of  the  elements  that 
contribute  to  make  'Up  Pops  the  Devil,"  by  Albert 
Hackett  and  Frances  Goodrich,  one  of  the  hits  of  the 
season. 

The  play  deftly  satirizes  the  whole  bunch  of  Green- 
wich Village  Bohemians — scribblers,  dancers,  literary 
agents,  press  agents  and  the  other  rollicking  eggs  of  the 
Ginmillennium. 

Steve  and  Anne  are  living  happily  in  a  state  of  gin 
and  sin.  She  is  a  dancer  at  Roxy's  and  he  writes  ads. 
They  are  overrun  with  gin-swiggers,  ice-box  looters  and 
long-distance  'phone  tappers :  you  know  this  bunch — ■ 
Open  House  Hurricanes. 

Well,  Anne  (Sally  Bates)  gets  it  into  her  head  that 
Steve  must  give  up  his  work  and  be  kept  by  her  while 
he  writes  his  Great  Masterpiece.  But  Steve  is  a  Clean 
Boy  at  bottom.  They  marry- — and  then  up  pops  the 
devil.  Great  row  in  the  second  act.  All  oke  at  final 
curtain. 

Albert  Hackett  as  Bincy,  from  Roxy's,  cleans  up  on 
the  laughs ;  this  fellow  is  now  made  on  Broadway.  He 
is  the  brother  of  Raymond  Hackett  of  the  films.  Roger 
Pryor  was  a  good  Steve  and  the  others  were  all  plucked 
out  of  life.  Not  the  least  among  these  actors  was 
Spencer  Barnes  as  a  Negro  laundryman ;  he's  an  artist. 

"The  Rhapsody" 

George  M.  Cohan  and  Louis  Anspacher  got  together 
somewhere  and  said,  "Let's  hook  up." 

"The  Rhapsody"  was  the  result  of  this  union  of 
Yankee-doodleism  and  highbrow  psycho-analytical  psy- 
chiatry and  what  have  you  got? 

Well,  what  did  he  have?  Why,  Mr.  Bones,  Lodar 
Baron  had  a  murder-mole  in  his  ego-craw — a  fixed  idea 
that  he  had  to  put  on  spot  the  man  who,  during  the  war, 
had  done  him  much  dirt.  He  finally — just  when  Percy 
Hammond  was  getting  his  beauty  sleep — fires  a  blank 
cartridge  at  his  enemy,  and  that  cures  him,  Linda. 

Louis  Calhern  was  the  hero — (Continued  on  page  110) 


A  scene  from  "That's  Gratitude,"  an  uproarious  comedy  of 
middle-class  life  by  Frank  Craven.     Perfectly  acted  by 
Frank  Craven,  George  W.  Barbier,  Thelma  Marsh,  Maida 
Reade,  Myrtle  Clark  and  Gerald  Kent. 
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HOT  from 
Hollywood 


Dorothy 
'Midge'  Lee 
is  engaged  to 
be  married. 
Per  ha  ps  she 
has  the  um- 
brella to  pro- 
t  e  ct  herself 
from  the 
miscellane- 
ous showers 
that  may 
come  her 
way. 


AL  JOLSON  is  responsible  for  this  story  of  a 
producer  who  asked  for  opinions  on  a  picture 
.  after  a  preview: 

"Stupendous,"  said  one  assistant. 
"Colossal,"  exclaimed  a  second. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it?"  inquired  the  producer  of 
the  author. 

On  the  author's  face  dawned  a  reckless  expression.  "I 
only  think  it's  great,"  he  replied,  defiantly. 

r=]  r=] 

Dorothy  Mackaill  is  fighting  off  stage  offers.  She  has 
a  new  screen  contract  beginning  in  January;  meanwhile 


News  and  Gossip  about 
Players     and  Pictures 


she  has  been  vacationing  in  Europe.  She  found  the 
best  food  in  Budapest,  made  a  personal  appearance  at 
her  home  town  of  Hull,  England,  where,  of  course, 
she  was  mobbed;  and  later  saw  the  sights  in  New  York, 
where  she  found  "Torch  Song,"  by  Kenyon  Nicholson 
who  wrote  "The  Barker."  "Torch  Song"  is  the  play 
she  wants  to  do  on  the  screen. 

[=]  r=3 

Charles  Rogers  and  Claire  Windsor  sat  together  in 
the  front  row  to  see  "Once  in  a  Lifetime,"  the  play  that 
pokes  fun  at  Hollywood,  just  before  Buddy  sailed  with 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Bert  Rogers,  for  a  European  trip. 
"Just  like  old  times,"  sighed  a  Hollywooder  who  saw 
Charles  and  Claire  together. 

[=]  [=] 

Can  you  imagine  five  former  directors  covering  acting 
assignments  in  one  picture?  In  "The  Spoilers"  are  to 
be  seen  Lloyd  Ingraham,  James  Kirkwood,  Oscar  Apfel, 
'Slim'  Summerville  and  George  Irving,  all  once  wielders 
of  the  megaphone. 

[=]  [=] 

Broadway  has  turned  the  tables  on  Hollywood. 

A  few  months  ago  you  saw  stage  stars  on  Hollywood 


SCREENLAND  presents  Regis  Toomey,  who  wants  Ed  Wynn,  stage  comedian  converted  to  the  talkers, 
to  present  Mrs.  Regis  Toomey  to  his  public.    Regis  as  he  appears  in  the  scream  production  of  "Man- 
has  just  smiled  his  way  to  a  new  contract  with  hattan  Mary,"  successful  Broadway  play  in  which 
Paramount,  lucky  boy.  he  starred.  Welcome,  Ed! 
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Boulevard.  Now  you're  seeing  Hollywood  stars  on 
Broadway. 

There's  Colleen  Moore,  who  is  working  harder 
than  she  ever  did  in  her  life,  stage-dehuting  in 
"On  the  Loose."  Virginia  Yalli,  who  came  east 
with  Colleen, — had  been  reading  plays,  until  she 
decided  to  go  back  to  Hollywood  to  be  Mrs.  Charlie 
Farrell. 

Rod  La  Rocque,  the  tallest  actor  on  stage  or  screen 
who  doesn't  use  stilts,  may  be  seen  on  Fifth  Avenue  or 
Broadway  almost  any  day.  The  beautiful  Mrs.  La 
Rocque — Yilma  Banky,  in  case  you  need  to  be  re- 
minded— is  joining  her  husband  in  a  stage  appearance 
in  Manhattan  some  time  this  season.  When  I  look  at 
Vilma  I  marvel  that  some  smart  producer  or  director 
didn't  devise  some  way  to  make  her  accent  pay  in  pic- 
tures. The  screen  lost  some  luster  when  Vilma  left. 

Until  I  saw  these  actors  dashing  around  Xew  York 
and  attracting  crowds  wherever  they  went,  I  was  in- 
clined to  think  with  a  lot  of  other  people  that  the  stage 
is  a  sort  of  last  resort  for  screen  players  who  couldn't 
make  the  grade  in  talkers.  Now,  I'm  not  so  sure.  I 
think  Colleen  and  Rod  and  Yilma  and  Virginia  are  still 
capable  of  pulling  a  large  portion  of  the  picture-going 
populace  into  the  box-offices  of  the  land.  If  they  can 
cause  excitement  on  the  streets  of  the  Big  City  they're 
pretty  good. 

r=]  [=] 

Al  Jolson's  last  talkies  may  not  have  been  '"Sonny 
Boys"  or  "Jazz  Singers"  but  you  should  see  the  line 
he  is  pulling  to  the  Capitol  Theater  these  days  where 
he  is  making  personal  appearances.  Xo.  Jolson  isn't 
'through.'  His  next  is  ''Sons  'o  Guns"  for  United 
Artists. 

t=]  [=] 

There's  one  actor  whose  record  was  so  clean  and 
shining  that  even  now  those  who  knew  him  speak  of 
him  a  little  huskily,  while  their  eyes  look  suspiciously 
moist. 

I  mean  Lon  Chaney. 

George  Manker  Watters,  who  wrote  "Burlesque" 
(screened  as  ''The  Dance  of  Life")  dropped  in  to  see 
me  and  told  me  he  used  to  work  with  Chaney  in  the  old 
days  in  musical  comedy.  He  told  how  Chaney,  married 
to  a  chorus  girl,  had  been  left  with  his  little  son  to  take 
care  of.  And  how  Chaney  was  father  and  mother 
to  that  baby  all  through  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  travel- 


Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  and  Otis  "Kismet"  Skinner 
look  over  the  new  cycloplane — a  ground  machine 
for  the  novice,  guaranteed  against  crack-ups. 


Always  the  gentleman!  Robert  Montgomery  obliges 
FiS  Dorsay  by  holding  her  make-up  kit.  Does  Fi£ 
appreciate  it?    Ooh,  la  la! 


ing  trouper's  crowded  life.  Chaney  was  a  little  gayer,  a 
bit  more  humorous  in  those  days — but  in  his  later  rise 
to  fame  and  fortune  in  Hollywood  he  never  really 
changed ;  he  was  always  a  thoroughbred.  I  know  how 
all  of  you  feel  about  Lon  Chaney  and  I  thought  you 
would  like  to  hear  this. 

[=]  c=] 

The  King  of  Siam  and  the  King  of  Abyssinia,  it  is 
reported,  have  gone  talkie.  The  palace  in  Siam  is  being 


A  British  reunion — Edmund  Goulding  greets  Evelyn 
Laye  at  the  United  Artists  studio,  where  he  is  direct- 
ing and  she  is  making  her  6rst  talker,  "Escapade." 
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The  latest  commuters  from  Hollywood.    Ina  Claire 
and  Mary  Brian  arrive  in  New  York  to  make  "The 
Royal  Family."    Ina  plays  Mary's  mother  in  the 
picture. 


wired  by  Pathe  so  that  its  head  man  may  be  the  first 
of  his  country  to  see  and  hear  a  talker.  As  for  the  royal 
guy  of  Abyssinia,  he's  going  to  be  officially  crowned  at 
a  ceremony  of  which  a  feature  will  be  the  showing  of 
"King  of  Kings."  Apparently  he  likes  the  title. 

[=]  [=J 

Under  the  influence  of  a  seductive  tropical  moon  al- 
most anything  may  happen.  What  happened  in  this 
particular  case  was  that  after  Duncan  Renaldo's  return 
to  this  country,  after  a  year  in  Africa  with  the  "Trader 
Horn"  company,  he  sued  for  a  divorce  which  was 
granted.  And  now,  Mrs.  Renaldo,  wife  of  the  actor,  has 
entered  suit  against  Edwina  Booth,  who  was  also  in 
Africa  with  the  "Trader  Horn"  company,  complaining 
that  the  actress  had  alienated  the  affections  of  her  actor- 
husband.  Losing  one's  husband  is  no  little  matter,  and 
to  have  him  deliberately  stolen  is  even  worse — $50,000 
worse,  Mrs.  Duncan  insists.  (Duncan  is  Renaldo's  real 
name — no  relation  to  Vivian  and  Rosetta.) 

r=]  [=] 

The  death  of  Milton  Sills  saddened  the  film  colony. 
Just  when  Doris  Kenyon,  his  wife,  felt  secure  in  the 
certainty  of  his  recovery  from  the  illness  that  nearly 
proved  fatal  last  winter,  death  took  him  in  the  midst 
of  play.  He  and  Doris,  his  daughter  Dorothy,  and  an- 
other friend  were  playing  a  game  of  tennis  when  Milton 
was  seized  with  a  heart  attack  from  which  he  died. 

r=]  1=1 

Don't  know  whether  Jim  Cruze  ever  said  he'd  never 

Richard   Barthelmess   as   he   appeared  in  "Tol'able 
David,"  the  outstanding  picture  of  the  year  1921  and  of 
Dick's  silent  picture  career. 


direct  Betty  Compson  in  another  picture,  but  Betty 
said  she'd  never  appear  in  another  picture  directed  by 
Jim  Cruze.  But  Betty  said  that  when  she  was  Jim's 
wife.  Now  she  isn't  and  that  makes  a  great  difference. 
The  following  conversation,  which  took  place  at  the 
studio  one  day,  certainly  points  to  the  belief  that  they 
are  still  friendly  though  divorced! 

Betty,  you  know,  is  playing  the  lead  in  "Discontent," 
the  working  title  of  Jim's  new  picture,  taken  from  the 
play,  "She  Got  What  She  Wanted." 

Jim :  "I've  a  new  gardener,  Betty." 

Betty  :  "You  needed  one  !" 

Jim:  "He's  very  swell,  an  Englishman.  I  pay  him 
plenty,  too !" 

Betty:  "How  much?" 

Jim:    (Quailing  a  bit  as  lie  remembered  how  Betty 
frowned  on  extravagance)  "Well — er — " 
Betty:  "How  much,  Jim?" 

Jim :  "Oh,  a  lot — two  hundred  dollars  a  month.  But 
he's  very  swell,  cultured,  too.  I  put  my  coat  on  when  I 
talk  to  him."  (It  takes  Betty  almost  a  minute  to  take 
this  in.  In  the  old  days  Jim  wouldn't  put  on  his  coat 
if  the  Queen  of  England  had  been  expected  for  dinner.) 

Betty:   (Giggling  and. delighted)  "Jim!" 

Jim:  "Sure!" 

Betty :  "I  have  a  butler  and  a  maid.  But  I  don't  pay 
them  nearly  as  much  as  you  pay  your  gardener." 

Jim:  "No  kidding!"  (He  believes  every  zvord  of  it 
and  is  convinced  that  you  have  to  hand  it  to  Betty  every 
time.) 

Betty :  "They  are  very  high  class,  too.  I  put  on  an 
evening  gown  when  they  serve  me.  Every  night  for 
dinner !" 

And  here's  another  thing.  Jim's  jacket  that  forms 
a  part  of  his  habitual  costume,  was  hanging  loose.  "Why 
don't  you  have  some  elastic  put  in  that?"  asked  Betty. 
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Jim  declared  he  didn't  know  elastic  was  what  it  needed. 
"I've  a  lot  of  them  hanging  in  my  closet — they're  all 
too  long."  With  visions  of  Jim  buying  a  new  jacket 
every  time  one  got  too  long,  she  offered :  "Jim,  if  you'll 
bring  them  all  on  the  set  tomorrow,  I'll  cut  them  down 
and  fix  them  for  you." 

I  wonder  why  it  is  that  so  many  people  seem  such 
better  friends  after  they  have  been  divorced? 

[=]  [=] 

Charles  Bickford  declares  he's  going  to  return  to  the 
whaling  industry  in  'a  big  way'  not  so  very  long  hence — 
about  a  year  or  two.  Moving  pictures  are  all  right,  but 
whaling  is  much  more  exciting,  he  thinks.  He  used  to 
be  a  real  whaler,  you  know. 

Recently  Estelle  Taylor  gave  a  shower  to  one  of  her 
writer  friends  who  expected  a  visit  from  the  stork, 
who  seems  to  have  taken  up  his  permanent  residence 
in  Hollywood.  While  the  expectant  mother  was  opening 
the  gifts  amidst  the  'ohs'  and  'ahs'  of  her  feminine 
friends,  the  telephone  rang.  Estelle  answered  it.  In 
a  moment  she  began  to  laugh.  "No,  really.  I  was  shop- 
ping for  a  friend,"  she  finally  explained. 

"It  was  a  reporter,"  she  told  the  girls.  "He  said 
he  heard  that  Estelle  Taylor  was  buying  baby  clothes 
and  he  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  for  my  baby.  He 
wouldn't  believe  me  when  I  told  him  I  was  not  shopping 
for  myself.  He  said  Olga  Baclanova  had  put  one  over 
on  him  and  he  wasn't  going  to  let  me  do  the  same  thing!" 

E3  EE) 

Seems  that  no  one  can  go  on  the  Amos  'n  Andy  set 
because  they  don't  want  their  patter  to  get  around. 
So  we  were  surprised  when,  quite  innocently,  we  wan- 
dered through  the  great  doors  that  are  lifted  after  every 
scene  for  air,  thinking  it  was  the  Brenon  set,  to  be 


Maurice  Chevalier  has  committed  a  faux  pas ;  Emily 
Post  says  that  a  large  dog  should  have  a  large  leash 
and  a  small  dog  a  small  one.    We  know  it's  only  a 
gag,  Maurice. 


invited  to  remain!  There  were  the  two  famous 
comedians  holding  up  traffic  in  a  busy  intersection  while 
they  used  'persuasion'  on  their  broken-down  Tin  Lizzy. 

"Say,  don't  eat  those  olives  till  they're  ripe,"  said 
Amos,  flipping  a  bunch  of  artificial  cherries  on  the 
shoulder  of  one  of  the  girls. 

"Reminds  me  of  a  corsage  bouquet  of  orchids  a 
woman  was  wearing  at  the  theater,"  said  Andy.  "  'Are 
those  cherries  ?'  "  her  husband  asked.  She  withered  him 
with  a  glance,  "  'No,  they're  gall  stones !'  " 

The  boys  showed  us  their  broadcasting  room  later. 
No  one  is  permitted  inside  while  they  talk  over  the  air. 
The  room  is  not  large  and  is  lined  with  heavy  felt  pad- 
ding. In  the  center  is  a  table  about  five  feet  long,  also 
covered  with  felt.  A  little  lamp  base  with  a  red  bulb 
is  at  one  end  of  it  and  two  microphones  hang  above  it. 
Two  cane-bottom  chairs  like  the  ones  to  be  found  in 
restaurants  are  placed  before  it.  That  is  all  the  room 
contains. 

Every  afternoon  they  broadcast  for  the  Eastern  pro- 
gram and  every  evening  at  seven  for  the  Western  pro- 
gram. No  matter  what  is  going  on,  they  are  called 
in  time  to  get  from  the  stage  to  the  broadcasting  room 
in  the  next  building  by  five  minutes  of  three.  They 
go  on  the  air  at  three.  A  speaker  announces  them  in 
Chicago.  In  their  little  broadcasting  room  in  Holly- 
wood they  watch  for  the  flash  of  the  red  light.  That  is 
their  cue  to  begin  their  talk. 

One  day  they  were  just  on  their  way  out  the  front 
door  and  going  down  the  steps  when  they  were  called 
to  the  'phone.  "Don't  let  'em  split  for  less  than  seventy- 
five — twenty-five,  our  favor!"  called  Andy  jokingly.  The 
call  proved  to  be  from  a  man  in  Toronto,  Canada,  who 
had  just  listened  to  the  talk  and  wanted  to  tie  them  up 

Richard  Cromwell,  an  unknown  youth,  has  been  selected 
for  the  vocal  production  of  "Tol'able  David."  Keep 
your  fingers  crossed,  Dick 
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in  some  kind  of  advertising  scheme. 

Although  this  sort  of  thing"  happens 
to  the  boys  daily  they  never  get  used 
to  it.  "Just  seems  to  be  no  time  and 
no  space  any  more.  Think  of  what  it 
would  have  meant  for  a  man  in  Can- 
ada to  get  together  with  a  man  in 
California  fifty  years  ago.  Today  you 
can  pick  up  a  telephone  and  in  a  few 
minutes  talk  with  anyone  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  world." 

"Some  day  we'll  get  absent-minded, 
forget  about  the  telephone,  and  just 
talk!"  we  romanced. 

Both  boys  grinned.  "It  wouldn't 
surprise  me!"  chuckled  Andy. 

r=]  s 

Bill  Boyd  has  one  of  those  new- 
fangled contraptions,  a  radio  in  his 
car.  He  was  speeding  a  little  coming 
down  Sunset  Boulevard  and  a  cop 
stopped  him  with  battle  in  his  eye 
and  a  ticket  in  the  offing.  But  the 
radio  interested  him.  "What's  that 
thing  there?"  he  demanded.  Bill 
showed  off  all  the  radio's  good  points. 
"Well,  I've  heard  about  these  things 
but  this  here's  the  first  one  I've  seen. 
Drive  around  the  block,  feller,  and 
let  me  study  this."  Three  times  they 
went  around  the  block,  the  cop  in  ex- 
cellent spirits.   So  was  Bill. 

"Thanks,  Bill.  That'll  sure  hand 
the  old  lady  a  kick  when  I  tell  her 
about  it  tonight.  Oh  say,  wait  a 
minute.  I  near  forgot  to  give  you 
that  ticket!" 

"And  I  thought  I'd  worked  my- 
self out  of  that!"  said  Bill  to  him- 
self as  he  drove  on. 

r=i  r=] 

They  had  been  talking  about  actors  'walking  through' 
parts.  A  friend  of  Lewis  Stone's  said,  "By  the  way, 
Lew,  how  many  parts  have  you  played?  Four,  isn't  it?" 
Lewis  Stone's  eyes  flew  open,  then  narrowed  to  the 
amused  and  quizzical  slits  the  screen  knows  so  well. 
Counting  on  his  fingers,  he  at  length  smiled  broadly, 
"You're  a  close  ob- 
server, Ed.  There 
are  just  four!" 

Which  for  the  un- 
initiated who  know 
that  Lewis  Stone  has 
played  hundreds  of 
parts,  we  will  ex- 
plain. When  we  have 
learned  our  stuff,  we 
become  casual  about 
it.  Technique  carries 
us  along,  whether  it 
is  driving  a  car  or 
playing  a  part. 
When  our  job  be- 
comes second  nature 
to  us  our  minds  are 
not  always  on  what 
we  are  doing  unless 
we  are  intensely  in- 
terested. Some  parts 
are  very  uninterest- 
ing for  an  actor  to 


Bernice  Claire  all  dressed  up  in 
a  snakeskin  coat  with  umbrella 
of  the  same  material.  "Rain  or 
shine,"  says  Bernice,  "I'm 
ready." 


P.  G.  Wodehouse,  famous  English  author,  looks  on  from  the 
side-lines  as  Harry  Beaumont  directs  "Those  Three  French 
Girls"  for  which  Mr.  Wodehouse  wrote  the  dialogue. 


play,  but  if  he  is  under  contract  and 
they  have  nothing  else  for  him  at  the 
moment,  he  must  play  what  he  is 
needed  for.  In  the  case  of  driving  a 
car  this  mental  wandering  may  re- 
sult in  a  smash-up.  In  the  case  of 
an  actor  it  sometimes  ends  in  a 
broken  contract,  but  not  when  the 
actor  is  as  skilled  a  technician  as 
Lewis  Stone  and  not  when  he  has  a 
compelling  personality  such  as  Lewis 
Stone  possesses. 

l=l  [=] 

Wandering  into  the  Brown  Derby 
for  a  cup  of  tea,  we  saw  Bob  Mont- 
gomery waving  frantically  to  us  from 
the  only  occupied  booth. 

"What  on  earth  are  you  doing  here 
at  this  time  of  day,  miles  away  from 
your  studio?"  we  asked,  severely. 

Bob  grinned  his  boyish  grin  and 
invited  us  to  join  him.  "The  picture's 
finished.  I'm  going  to  be  interviewed 
and  I've  been  using  the  Brown  Derby 
for  an  office  every  afternoon  for  the 
last  week !"  he  declared. 

[=]  E3 

"Don't  let  the  boss  see  you  chewing- 
gum,"  one  of  the  extras  warned 
Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  during  a  re- 
cent picture.  "Why,  doesn't  he  like 
it?"  asked  Doug  grinning  at  the  re- 
tiring back  of  the  director.  "No. 
He  hates  it.  Says  it's  a  sign  of  a 
vacant  mind,"  said  the  round-eyed 
one.  Doug's  grin  deepened.  "Good- 
ness !  Suppose  he  should  be  right ! 
But  even  it  it's  true,  we  mustn't  let 
him  suspect  it."  And  after  that  Doug 
tucked  the  gum  in  his  cheek  when 
the  director  was  looking  and  chewed 
hard  when  he  wasn't,  with  a  wise  look  at  the  little  extra 
girl  and  her  pals  which  delighted  them  beyond  measure. 

Jetta  Goudal  decided  to  go  into  the  interior  decorating 
business  with  Harold  Grieve,  one  of  the  most  sought- 
after  decorators  out 
here,  as  a  partner. 
And  with  this  ges- 
ture, Jetta  consigned 
all  the  motion  pic- 
ture producers  who 
had  made  it  so  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  get 
work,  to  the  Elysian 
Fields,  or  wherever 
it  is  one  consigns 
people  one  doesn't 
approve  of.  This 
news  had  barely  got 
around  Hollywood 
when  another  sur- 
prise was  sprung  by 
the  mysterious  and 
exotic  Jetta.  She  and 
Mr.  Grieve  will  be 
partners  in  the  busi- 
ness of  matrimony. 

They  will  be  mar- 
ried soon. 


for   December  1930 
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born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  has  black 
hair,  brown  eyes,  is  6  feet  tall  and  weighs 
160  pounds.  He  has  had  several  years  of 
stage  training  and  began  his  screen  career 
with  Mary  Pickford  in  "The  Love  Light." 
Rex  Bell's  real  name  is  George  Beldam. 
He  was  born  Oct.  16,  1905  in  Chicago,  111. 
He  is  6  feet  tall,  weighs  170  pounds  and 
has  light  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  You 
can  write  to  Rex  at  Fox  Studios,  1401  No. 
Western  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Cal.  He's  said 
to  be  Clara  Bow's  current  boy-friend. 

Blonde  Spirit  of  St.  Louis.  It  isn't  any 
harder  to  speak  to  the  stars  in  Hollywood 
than  to  any  other  group  of  people,  but 
just  try  and  get  an  answer.  As  far  as  I 
know,  Huntley  Gordon  uses  his  own  name 
in  pictures.  He  was  born  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  has  brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  is  6 
feet  tall  and  weighs  175  pounds.  Don  Al- 
varado  was  christened  Jose  Paige.  He 
was  born  Nov.  4,  1904,  in  Albuquerque, 
N.  M.  He  has  black  hair,  brown  eyes,  is 
5  feet  11  inches  tall  and  weighs  160  pounds. 
Write  him  at  United  Artists  Studios,  1041 
No.  Formosa  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Billy's  Booster  from  Philadelphia.  I'm 
your  only  hope  when  you  can't  find  a 
picture  of  Billy  Haines  in  Screexland. 
That's  a  total  eclipse  for  me  but  I'm  sort 
of  that  way  about  the  Virginia  wise-cracker 
myself,  so  I'll  overlook  the  compliment.  He 
has  two  sisters,  Ann  and  Lillian,  but  is  not 
engaged  to  anyone  that  I  know  of.  His 
latest  picture  is  "Way  Out  West"  with 
Leila  Hyams  and  Polly  Moran.  His  next 
will  be  "Remote  Control"  with  Mary  Doran 
and  John  Miljan. 

Tzvo  Garietts  from  Baltimore.  Where 
have  you  been  and  a  couple  of  mean-whiles, 
not  to  see  the  nice  things  we  say  about 
Gary  Cooper?  Read  the  magazine  from 
first  to  the  last  page.  You'll  learn  about 
Gary  from  us.  Gary's  parents  were  born 
in  England  but  he  was  born  in  Helena, 
Mont.  He  spent  three  and  one-half  years 
of  his  boyhood  in  a  private  school  in  Lon- 
don but  attended  high  school  at  Helena ; 
lived  for  two  or  three  years  on  his  father's 
ranch  after  being  hurt  in  an  automobile 
accident ;  attended  Grinnell  College  in 
Iowa  but  went  to  California  before  he 


graduated.  He  worked  as  an  extra  cowboy 
for  months  before  he  was  given  his  first 
big  chance  in  "The  Winning  of  Barbara 
Worth"  with  Ronald  Colman  and  Vilma 
Banky.  Gary's  bronzed  face,  brown  wavy 
hair,  blue  eyes,  his  6  feet  2  inches  and  180 
pounds  and  erect  carriage,  make  him  a  very 
distinctive  figure  in  pictures. 

Corrine,  Miami. — So  you've  been  on  my 
trail  for  the  last  two  years  and  read  every 
word  I  write  about  your  favorites.  But 
have  you  ever  caught  up  with  me?  You 
can  write  to  Jean  Hersholt  at  Universal 
Studios,  Universal  City,  Cal.  Lila  Lee, 
First  National  Studios,  Burbank,  Cal.  Leila 
Hyams,  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios, 
Culver  City,  Cal.,  and  Nancy  Drexel  at 
Fox  Studios,  1401  No.  Western  Ave., 
Hollywood,  Cal. 

Gladys  M.  No,  I  can't  tell  you  the  name 
of  the  song  the  Foys  sang  in  their  personal 
appearance  in  Hollywood.  I  wasn't  there. 
Give  Brook's  given  name  is  pronounced 
with  a  long  I.  One  of  his  new  pictures  is, 
"Anybody's  Woman,"  with  Ruth  Chatter- 
ton. 

Movie  Mad  from  Tarentum,  Pa.  Woof, 
woof !  Run  like  anything.  Is  it  as  bad  as 
all  that?  Buddy  Rogers,  the  Boy  of  your 
Dreams.  Excuse  me  while  I  turn  a  hand- 
spring. Yes,  it's  true  that  Charles  Rogers 
has  a  younger  brother  who  will  appear  on 
the  screen.  Paramount  has  changed  his 
name  from  Bh  to  Bruce.  Now  girls,  wipe 
off  the  smoked  glasses  and  take  a  look  at 
the  handsome  Bruce.  Charles  uses  his  own 
name  on  the  screen.  He  has  black  hair, 
brown  eyes,  is  6  feet  tall  and  weighs  175 
pounds.  His  next  picture  will  be  "Heads 
Up"  v/ith  Margaret  Breen,  from  the  Broad- 
way stage. 

Neal  B.,  Mcnlo  Park,  Cal.  What  course 
must  you  take  in  writing  the  screen  stars? 
An  extensive  course  is  needed  in  some 
cases  but  my  rule  is,  write  from  the  heart, 
a  sincere  work  of  praise  and  a  cheerio  and 
trust  to  luck  to  get  the  result.  Marion 
Davies'  next  picture  will  be  "Rosalie."  Ad- 
dress her,  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios, 
Culver  City,  Cal. 

Clara  Bozv  Fan.  Do  the  stars  get 
'snobby'  after  they  reach  the  top?  Why 
should  they?  Fame  is  a  fickle  thing  at 
best.  Here  today  and  gone  tomorrow. 
Don't  take  it  all  too  seriously — they  don't. 
Charles  Rogers  is  25  years  old;  Claire 
Windsor  is  33.  Clara  Bow  played  with 
Stanley  Smith,  Stuart  Erwin,  Skeet  Gal- 
lagher and  little  Mitzi  Green  in  "Love 
Among  the  Millionaires."  Rudy  Vallee 
was  born  in  1903  in  Westbrook,  Maine. 
He  is  about  5  feet  9  inches  tall,  weighs 
174  pounds  and  has  dark  brown  hair  and 
green  eyes.  His  film  appearances  were  in 
"Glorifying  the  American  Girl"  and  "The 
Vagabond  Lover,"  and  several  'shorts.' 

Dolly  from  Upper  Darby,  Pa.  I'll  ad- 
mit I  look  the  'Ritzy  baby'  but  don't  let 
that  get  you  all  up-set.  I'll  give  you  a 
break  about  Joan  Crawford.  Joan  was 
born  March  23,  1908,  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  She  weighs  110  pounds,  is  5  feet 
4  inches  tall,  and  has  brown  hair  of  red- 
dish tinge  and  blue  eyes.  She  made  her 
screen  debut  in  1925  in  "Pretty  Ladies"  as 
Lucille  LeSeuer.  She  became  Joan  Craw- 
ford after  a  national  contest  was  held  to 
provide  her  with  a  screen  name.  She  was 
married  on  June  3,  1929,  to  Douglas  Fair- 
banks, Jr. 

(Continued  on  page  129) 


A  new  star— Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.    He  will  soon  start  work  on  his 
first  stellar  film  for  First  National,  a  sort  of  sequel  by  John  Monk 
Saunders  to  the  amazingly  popular  "Dawn  Patrol,"  in  which  young 
Doug  earned  his  stardom. 
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sauce,  a  favorite  dish  in  the  Rogers  family. 

Currant  jelly  accompanies  the  duck 
course    and    escalloped    sweet  potatoes. 

Another  vegetable  may  be  substituted 
for  the  artichokes  Italienne  which,  says 
William  Boyd,  constitute  a  real  treat  no 
matter  what  gustatory  triumphs  have  de- 
lighted your  palate  prior  to  this  !  So  if  you 
and  your  men-folk  and  your  guests  like 
artichokes  and  garlic-flavored  food,  serve 
them  by  all  means. 

As  for  the  Chevalier  salad.  I  must  tell 
you  that  the  recipe  was  not  created  by  the 
French  singing  star  but  was  inspired  by 
him.  It  was  composed  by  Emile  Roth,  for- 
merly assistant  to  Oscar  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  named  for  the  enchanting  Mau- 
rice, and  is  now  a  popular  item  on  the  daily 
menu  of  a  leading  chain  of  New  York  tea 
rooms. 

Aside  from  the  recipes  for  the  Christ- 
mas dinner  menu,  the  other  recipes  given 
are  unusual  in  that  they  are  all  highly 
or  'differently'  flavored. 

Tomato  Juice  Cocktail 

By  Richard  Barthclmess 

Peel  and  chop  six  tomatoes,  one  cucum- 
ber and  three  stalks  celery.  Place  on  ice 
for  several  hours.  Add  juice  of  two  lem- 
ons, salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  a  dash  of 
Worcestershire  sauce.  Keep  on  ice  until 
ready  to  serve.  Strain,  and  serve  in  cock- 
tail glasses. 

Onion  Soup 

By  Charles  Bickford 

Rub  three  onions  through  a  puree 
strainer;  add  to  one  quart  of  hot  milk. 
Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  slowly  add 
the  strained  onion  soup.  Add  salt,  pepper 
and  butter;  pour  into  a  glass  oven  casse- 
role. Arrange  over  the  top  small  French 
croutons,  then  sprinkle  generously  with 
Parmesan  and  Gruyere  cheese.  Place  in 
oven  until  hot  and  surface  shows  a  golden 
brown.  Serve  soup  at  table  from  casserole. 

Venison  Steak  with  Chestnut  Sauce 
By  Charles  'Buddy'  Rogers 

Have  venison  steak  of  medium  thick- 
ness, sprinkle  well  with  salt  and  pepper, 
place  on  greased  broiler  and  broil  about 
eight  minutes,  turning  often.  Remove  to 
hot  platter,  and  pour  over  it  the  chestnut 
sauce  prepared  as  follows :  Cut  six  slices 
carrot  and  half  an  onion  in  small  pieces. 
Saute  in  two  tablespoons  butter  five  min- 
utes or  until  tender;  add  three  tablespoons 
flour  and  stir  until  well  browned.  Add  one 
and  one-half  cups  brown  stock,  a  sprig  of 
parsley,  a  bit  of  bay  leaf,  eight  pepper- 
corns. Let  simmer  twenty  minutes,  strain, 
add  three  tablespoons  cooking  Madeira 
wine,  one  cup  boiled  French  chestnuts  and 
one  tablespoon  butter. 

Roast  Wild  Duck 

By  Gary  Cooper 

Dress  and  clean  a  wild  duck  and  truss 
as  goose.  Place  on  rack  in  dripping  pan, 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper  and  cover 
breast  with  thin  slices  of  salt  pork.  Bake 
fifteen  minutes  to  a  pound  in  a  hot  oven, 
basting  frequently  with  the  fat  in  pan.  Cut 
string  and  remove  skewers  and  place  ducks 
on  platter.  Prepare  brown  gravy  from 
drippings  in  pan. 


The  duck  can  be  stuffed  with  apples 
pared  and  quartered  or  small  onions  may 
be  put  in  the  body  of  the  duck  to  improve 
the  flavor.  Neither  apples  nor  onions  are 
to  be  served.  If  stuffing  is  to  be  eaten, 
cover  pieces  of  bread  with  hot  milk.  Press 
out  milk,  add  salt,  pepper,  melted  butter 
and  finely  chopped  onion. 

Escalloped  Sweet  Potatoes 

By  John  Mack  Brown 

Remove  skin  from  boiled  sweet  potatoes, 
and  slice.  Place  layer  in  baking  pan, 
sprinkle  with  salt,  sugar  and  nutmeg  and 
dot  generously  with  butter.  Repeat  until 
dish  is  three-fourths  full.  Pour  cream  over 
top,  place  in  oven  until  well  heated  and 
blended. 

Artichokes  Italienne 
By  William  Boyd 

Soak  artichokes  in  slightly  salted  water 
one  hour.  Cut  off  prickly  spikes  at  top  of 
each  artichoke  leaf  with  pair  of  shears. 
Stuff  a  clove  of  garlic  between  every  third 
or  fourth  leaf.  Pry  the  center  apart  a  lit- 
tle and  insert  two  small  cloves.  Stuff 
chopped  seasoned  parsley  between  leaves 
where  garlic  has  not  been  placed.  Put  a 
little  in  the  center  of  the  artichoke.  Place 
in  shallow  pan,  pour  olive  oil  over,  enough 
to  cover  them  about  quarter  way,  add 
about  half  the  quantity  of  water.  Cover 
and  cook  slowly  about  forty-five  minutes, 
adding  a  little  water,  if  necessary.  When 
the  artichokes  are  done  there  should  be  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  the  liquid  left  which  is  to 
be  served  as  a  sauce. 

Chevalier  Salad 

By  Emile  Roth 

Peel  one  large  Bartlett  pear  and  let  soak 
in  lemon  juice  for  five  minutes.  Remove 
core  of  pear  and  replenish  with  equal  parts 
of  cream  and  Roquefort  cheese  seasoned 
with  a  dash  of  paprika.  Serve  on  lettuce 
leaves  with  Roquefort  French  dressing. 

English  Plum  Pudding 

By  Clive  Brook 

Soak  one-half  pound  stale  bread  crumbs 
in  one  cup  scalded  milk,  let  stand  until 
cool.  Add  one-fourth  pound  sugar,  the 
beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs,  one-half  pound 
raisins  seeded,  cut  in  pieces  and  floured, 
one-fourth  each  of  currants  and  finely 
chopped  figs,  two  ounces  finely  cut  citron. 
Chop  one-half  pound  suet  and  cream  it  by 
using  the  hand.    Combine  mixtures,  add 


one-fourth  cup  wine,  currant  jelly,  or 
grape  juice,  one-half  grated  nutmeg,  three- 
fourths  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one-third  tea- 
spoon cloves,  one-third  teaspoon  mace  and 
whites  of  four  eggs  beaten  stiff.  Turn  into 
buttered  mold,  cover,  and  steam  six  hours. 

Baked  Oysters  with  Cheese 
By  Eddie  Quillan 
Butter  a  deep  baking  dish  and  fill  almost 
to  the  top  with  alternate  layers  of  oysters 
and  grated  cheese.  Fresh  American  cheese, 
grated  rather  fine,  is  better  than  the  cheese 
sold  in  grated  form.  Sprinkle  each  layer 
with  a  dash  of  salt,  pepper,  garlic  salt 
and  celery  salt.  Pour  in  a  little  of  the 
oyster  liquor  and  cover  the  top  with 
thick  slices  of  fresh  peeled  tomatoes. 
Smother  the  top  with  a  thick  layer  of 
grated  cheese  and  bake  in  moderate  oven 
about  one  hour. 

Sirloin  Steak 
By  John  Gilbert 
Choose  a  tender  cut  of  sirloin  and  broil 
in  oven.  Place  on  plank,  edging  same  with 
mashed  potatoes  on  outside  and  an  alter- 
nating border  of  green  peas,  green  beans, 
small  skinned  tomatoes  and  cauliflower. 
Place  plank  in  oven  for  ten  minutes  with 
slow  fire  and  take  out,  pouring  melted  but- 
ter over  entire  ingredients.  Serve  on  plank 
with  French  bread  and  sweet  butter. 

Bachelor  Omelet 
By  William  Haines 
Work  to  a  cream  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
milk  and  one  teaspoonful  of  flour.  Beat 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs  until  creamy,  add- 
ing the  flour  and  milk.  Add  beaten  whites 
of  three  eggs,  mixing  lightly.  Melt  three 
tablespoonfuls  butter  in  pan  and  when  hot 
turn  in  mixture.  When  it  starts  to  set, 
sprinkle  over  top  finely  chopped  boiled  ham 
and  parsley.  Set  in  oven  three  minutes,  fold 
and  turn  on  hot  platter.  Garnish  with  par- 
sley and  slices  of  broiled  ham. 

Spaghetti  with  Mushrooms  and  Cheese 
By  Ramon  'Navarro 

Cook  one  package  spaghetti  fifteen  min- 
utes. Cut  four  onions  in  small  pieces  and 
cook  in  butter  until  tender.  Add  one  pound 
mushrooms  cut  in  pieces  to  butter  in  pan 
after  onions  are  removed  and  cook  five 
minutes.  Add  two  cans  tomato  soup,  the 
cooked  spaghetti,  and  when  mixture  is 
thoroughly  heated  add  one-half  pound 
cheese  cut  in  bits.  When  cheese  is  melted, 
pour  mixture  in  glass  casserole,  sprinkle 
cheese  over  top,  and  place  in  oven  until 
brown. 
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They  are  the  principal  users  of  this  great  25?  dentifrice, 
million  acclaim  the  way  it  beautifies  teeth  — 
protects  precious  enamel 


Two 


Buy  silk  hose 
with  that  $3 


you  save 

Silk  stockings.  Merely  one 
suggestion  for  spending 
that  $3  you  save  by  using 
Listerine  Tooth  Paste  in- 
stead of  tooth  pastes  in 
the  50fS  class. 


When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  teeth,  and  keeping 
them  sound  and  beautiful,  a  woman's  a  crank — the 
worst  kind  of  a  crank,  as  any  dentist  will  tell  you. 

It  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  quality  and 
results  of  Listerine  Tooth  Paste  that  women — cranky 
women — are  its  principal  users.  More  than  2 
million  of  them  have  rejected  other  dentifrices  in 
favor  of  this  one  made  by  the  makers  of  Listerine. 

They  like  its  gentle  but  thorough  action.  They 
like  the  way  it  gets  around  and  in  between  teeth 
and  sweeps  out  decay.  They  like  the  way  it  erases 
tartar  and  discoloration.  They  say  it  protects 
precious  enamel.  The  brilliance  and  luster  it  im- 
parts to  the  teeth.  The  fresh  feeling  of  exhilaration 
it  leaves  in  the  mouth — like  Listerine  itself. 

Incidentally,  that  $3  they  save  by  using  it  instead 
of  tooth  pastes  in  the  50^  class,  may  be — and  is  — 
applied  to  buying  a  couple  of  pairs  of  silk  hose. 

We  urge  you  to  try  Listerine  Tooth  Paste.  Buy  a 
tube  today.  Compare  it  with  any  paste  at  any 
price.  Be  guided  by  results  alone.  We'll  wager 
that  you  will  immediately  be  won  to  this  up-to- 
date  dentifrice,  which  has  delighted  more  than 
4,000,000  people.  'Lambert  Pharmacal  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  MAKERS  OF  LISTERINE  TOOTH  PASTE 
RECOMMEND 

PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC  TOOTH  BRUSHES 
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little  as  you  wish  to  pay.  One  includes 
a  lovely  fresh  English  complexion  right 
out  of  a  little  pot  like  old  ivory  with 
honey  bees  carved  on  the  top — a  com- 
plexion cream  that  is  at  once  cleansing, 
nourishing  and  a  foundation  for  powder. 
With  it  come  soap,  lavender  lotion  and 
face  powder. 

Bath  luxuries  include  lavender  crys- 
tals in  lovely  bottles  or  in  tablets,  fra- 
grant toilet  soaps,  lavender  toilet  water 
and  dusting  powder.  Small  gifts,  daintily 
pleasing,  are  lavender  blossoms  com- 
pressed into  small  bricks  in  boxes  of 
six.  The  lavender  sachet  is  equally  de- 
lightful. Old  English  lavender  comes  in 
fancy  stoppered  bottles  or  in  small  wicker 
flasks  with  handles.  If  you  are  interested 
in  gifts  for  your  men  friends,  there  are 
beautiful  shaving  sets  in  various  sizes 
and  prices,  scented  delicately  with  laven- 
der, a  clean  fragrance  that  men  really 
like. 

In  compacts  and  lipsticks  there  is 
infinite  variety.  The  newest  is  a  thin 
square  of  silver  with  a  tiny  square  of 
green  in  the  center.  A  clever  feature  is 
the  spare  lipstick.  A  small  groove  at  the 
side  holds  the  day-time  lipstick,  called 
natural.  For  evening,  you  slip  this  out 
and  insert  the  Vivid  or  Cherry  tint. 

Everyone  knows  about  Richard  Hud- 
nut's  splendid  Du  Barry  beauty  creations 
and  perfumes  in  bottles  especially  hand- 
some. You'll  find  them  on  all  the  high- 
class  toilet  counters  and  with  them  gifts 
of  unusual  charm  and  smartness.  For 
instance,  for  milady's  evening  bag  what 
more  enchanting  than  the  Deauville 
Chatelaine,  a  round  silver  case  with  the 
Du  Barry  design  in  black  and  red,  con- 
taining loose  powder,  rouge  and  mirror? 
The  lipstick  forms  a  handle  and  to  it  is 
attached  a  silver  ring  by  which  it  may 
be  carried.  « 

Another  compact,  the  Beauty  Box,  in 
black,  rose  and  ivory,  oblong  in  shape, 
silver-backed,  is  contained  in  a  blue  and 
silver  case,  rose-lined.  It  holds  mirror, 
powder,  rouge  and  creme  lip  rouge. 
Charmingly  presented,  too,  is  the  Du 
Barry  manicure.  The  bottles,  jars  and 
buffer  all  topped  with  Chinese  red,  with 
everything  necessary  to  a  perfect  mani- 
cure, all  delicately  scented,  are  encased 
in  a  dainty  rose  and  silver  box. 

You  cannot  possibly  overlook,  either, 
the  Houbigant  toiletries,  Paris-born,  of 
a  sophistication  and  bewitching  enchant- 
ment. The  Bois  Dormant  is  the  latest, 
a  fresh  bouquet  scent  of  lingering  ap- 
peal that  has  been  captured  in,  the  face 
powder  and  sachet  as  well. 

Cheramy  Eau  de  Cologne,  in  one  of 
eleven  enchanting  odors,  is  a  perfect  gift 
for  a  very  young  girl  or  for  anyone.  It's 
particularly  ideal  for  a  friend  or  member 
of  your  family  who  loves  luxurious  toilet 
accessories  and  who  will  revel  in  this 
alluring  fragrance  as  an  after-the-bath 
spray  some  night  when  she's  going  out  to 
a  party  and  wants  to  make  a  particularly 
devastating  toilette. 

With  the  new  fall  hats,  natural  eye 
make-up  is  importanl  The  smart  black 
and  silver  eyelash  Cosmetique  Box  from 
Elizabeth  Arden  contains  cosmetics  in 
black,  brown  and  dark-brown,  also  in 
blues  and  greens,  to  give  an  exotic  accent 
to  evening  make-up,  a  small  brush  with 
which  to  apply  it  and  the  tiniest  and 
most  intriguing  of  combs  to  help  train 
the  eyebrows  and  lashes  in  the  way  they 
should  grow. 

A  holiday  set  which  many  women  will 
be  glad  to  know  about  and  possess  is 


Joan   Crawford  proudly  displays 
her    Max   Factor    make-up  box. 
Everything  for  beauty! 


offered  by  Mme.  Louise  Hermance,  dis- 
tinguished European  scientist  and  beauty 
expert,  author  of  the  famous  Ortosan 
method.  Mme.  Hermance  has  practiced 
this  method  for  many  years  at  her  in- 
stitute, in  conjunction  with  her  own 
preparations.  She  has  met  with  such  suc- 
cess that  she  has  now  perfected  a  course 
of  home  treatment  of  which  women 
everywhere  may  take  advantage.  The 
holiday  set  contains  a  jar  of  five-in-one 
skin  food,  one  bottle  of  skin  tonic,  three 
egg-pack  treatments  and  the  first  Or- 
tosan instruction  lesson  with  muscle 
training  chart. 

A  charming  gift  for  the  girl  or  woman 
who  likes  a  compact  that  will  go  with 
every  costume  is  one  of  the  smart  triple 
vanity  cases  from  Primrose  House.  Its 
beautifully  slim  case  of  black  enamel  with 
a  line  of  silver  and  a  simple  motif  in  the 


Yardley's  new  perfume  gift  set  in- 
cluding   "Bond    Street"  extract, 
face  and  dusting  powder. 


corner  contains  mirror,  powder,  rouge  and 
cream  lip  rouge. 

Dorothy  Gray's  new  gift  box  is  a  triple 
vanity  holding  powder,  Miss  Gray's  popu- 
lar mascara  Lashlique  and  her  convenient 
double  lipstick.  She  is  featuring,  too,  her 
new  Eau  de  Cologne  in  the  most  bewitch- 
ing of  bottles.  And  she  has  a  new  and 
very  compact  week-end  case  quite  mod- 
erately priced. 

Of  course,  you  know  about  Max  Fac- 
tor's society  make-up,  or  the  magic  secret 
of  color  harmony  as  expressed  by  society 
women  and  famous  picture  stars,  but 
wouldn't  you  like  to  try  it?  Then  make 
yourself  a  Christmas  present  of  the  Max 
Factor  make-up  box  and  the  make-up 
color  harmony  chart  and  create  for  your- 
self the  gift  of  individual  charm.  The 
creams  and  lotions  are  delightful  to  use. 
The  powders  and  rouges  and  eye  make- 
up— there  are  nine  preparations  in  all — 
are  all  calculated  to  blend  harmoniously 
with  _  the  complexion  coloring  of  each 
individual  type. 

And  now,  from  the  famous  salons  and 
smart  perfume  centers  let's  hie  for  a 
space  to  the  corner  drug  store.  This  may 
seem  like  a  big  jump  but  it  really  isn't 
at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  well- 
known  nationally  advertised  beauty  prod- 
ucts hold  their  place  on  the  toilet  coun- 
ters of  the  smartest  shops  and  depart- 
ment stores  side  by  side  with  the  prepara- 
tions from  the  famous  beauty  shops.  And 
the  beauty  shop  products,  many  of  them, 
have  found  their  way  to  the  corner  "drug 
store — but  not  to  all.  But  the  woman  or 
girl  far  from  the  crowded  mart  has  no 
cause  for  worry  so  far  as  beauty  aids  are 
concerned;  for  the  modern  drug  store 
displays  abundantly  every  accessory 
needful  to  dainty  grooming  and  smart 
make-up. 

Note  the  Tangee  toiletries,  particularly 
the  famous  Tangee  lipstick.  An  interest- 
ing feature  is  that  when  this  cosmetic 
comes  in  contact  with  the  human  skin  it 
takes  on  a  tone  which  harmonizes  with 
its  wearer's  color,  be  it  light  or  dark. 
This  quality  gives  a  natural  look  and  it 
has  the  added  gift  of  permanency,  as  it  lasts 
surprisingly  well.  A  charming  small  gift 
that  the  discriminating  woman  will  wel- 
come is  the  Tangee  theatrical,  a  new  dark 
lipstick  created  for  the  beautiful  women 
of  stage,  screen  and  society. 

Meet  too,  the  well-known  Jergen-Wood- 
bury  combination:  Jergen  perfumes  and 
toilet  aids  in  exquisite  attire,  including 
a  delightful  three-piece  gift  package  con- 
taining the  exotic  Ben  Hur  perfume, 
toilet  water,  and  face  powder ;  a  four- 
piece  ensemble  containing  perfume,  toilet 
water,  face  powder  and  talc  in  the  same 
enchanting  odor ;  Bateek,  the  subtle  fra- 
grance of  Syrian  flower  gardens,  is  an 
exclusive  odor  of  Jergen's. 

In  the  other  group,  well-known  and 
popular  are  the  Woodbury  preparations. 
They  include  a  gift  box  for  men,  if  you 
happen  to  be  interested.  And  find  the 
woman  who  will  not  appreciate  their 
Lovely  Lady  Set  of  facial  soap,  cold 
cream  and  powder  in  all  the  smart 
shades. 

Have  you  a  busy  friend  who  protests 
that  she  has  no  time  to  use  a  half  dozen 
beauty  preparations  and  no  place  to 
keep  them,  or  that  she  is  always  on 
the  'go'  and  must  travel  light?  Give 
her  a  large  jar,  or  even  a  big  tube  of 
Pond's  .  cold  cream  which  is  cleansing, 
nourishing,  a  tube  of  vanishing  cream,  of 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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"Xkis  Christmas  worry  is  so  silly . . . 
just  give  Seventeen  to  everyone 99 


'Honestly,  can  you  tkint  of  any  girl  -wko 
wouldn't  love  ^Seventeen  for  Ckristmas? 
An  J  wken  you  fall  in  love  witk  S  even- 
teen  —  you  simply  can  toe  kappy  until  you 
liave  it  in  Face  Powder  too  .  .  .  and  even 
in  your  compact!  In  fact,  I  tkink  tkose 
tkree  would  ke  a  perfect  Ckristmas  gift. 


Christmas  stoppers  ■ — here's  help!  Advice  from  Sue 
Carol — June  Collyer — and  Alice  "Wlnte. 

These  three  know  -what  girls  lite.  They  know  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  the  nation.  And  what  is  even  more 
important,  they  are  typical  normal  girls  themselves! 

They  tell  you  here  that  every  girl  adores  Seventeen. 
Seventeen  is  the  latest  perfume  hit.    It  was  named 
Seventeen  hecause  it  hreathes  Youth.  It  is  an  odor  that 
speaks  to  you  of  tLe  ctreams,  tLe  fancies,    tLe  April 
moods  of  Seventeen. 

But  perhaps  you  want  to  give  a  more  costly  gift. 
Sue  Carol,  June  Collyer  and  Alice  W^hite  tell  you 
what  to  do.  Select  several  Seventeen  toilet  articles. 

Or  If  you  want  a  little  gift,  you  may  select  several 
Seventeen  articles  that  cost  hut  50  cents  each! 

TLe  packages  are  so  gifty  looking!  Xhey  combine  the 
smartness  and  colorful  charm  that  go  straight  to  every 
woman's  heart.  The  same  motif  runs  through  all  .  .  . 
Seventeen  gives  you  an  ensemble  of  toiletries^-the 
latest,  smartest  note! 

Study  the  gift  selections  of  .Aiiss  Carol,  .Aliss  Collyer, 
and  .M.iss  \\^hite.  Or  make  up  your  own  groupings. 
TLe  n  take  your  list  to  your  nearest  toi  let  goods  co  unter. 


ToiletWater    Talcum  Powder  Compact 
$1.25  50c  $land$2 


The  Perfume 
$2.00 


Dusting  Powder 
$1.00 


Sachet 

75c 


Brillantine 
50c 


Face  Powder 

$1.00 
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Pond's  Skin  Freshener,  and  a  package 
of  cleansing  tissue.  With  these  few  things 
she  can  care  for  her  skin  intelligently 
and  be  always  immaculately  dainty 
whether  in  a  sleeping  car,  her  office  or 
home. 

You  will  find  the  House  of  Tre  Jur, 
too,  attractively  represented.  Notice  par- 
ticularly their  colorful  array  of  com- 
pacts at  a  small  price.  Double  com- 
pacts and  single,  oblong  and  square,  in 
modernistic  boxes  and  in  the  loveliest  of 
colors.  Some  contain  a  small  bottle  of 
perfume  with  top  matching  the  compact. 
Choose  one  to  match  your  friend's  en- 
semble or  some  note  in  her  costume.  Note 
also  the  adorable  box  holding  two  large 
cakes  of  bath  soap  and  a  jar  of  dusting 
powder  with  puff.  The  boxes,  with  con- 
tents, come  in  five  different  pastel  colors 
and  five  different  odors.  A  gift  for  the 
woman  with  a  bathroom  with  a  color 
scheme ! 

Outstanding,  too,  is  the  name  of  Pinaud, 
the  French  house  whose  prestige  dates 
back  a  century  and  a  half.  A  lovely 
gift  and  practical  is  Pinaud's  face  cream 
in  its  fascinating  green  jar,  with  a  box 
of  powder  in  its  smart  black  box.  And 
there's  a  new  hand  cream  any  girl  would 
be  delighted  to  find  tucked  in  the  toe 
of  her  Christmas  stocking.  It's  cleansing 
and  beautifying  and  comes  in  a  new  type 


of  modern  tube  stepped  on  the  shoulder 
like  Pinaud's  black  powder  box  with  a 
triple  seal. 

Have  you  a  girl  friend  who  complains 
bitterly  about  the  harsh  winds  of  winter 
and  what  it  does  to  her  skin?     A  jar 


A  double  compact,  smart 
and  colorful,  in  a  novel 
holiday  box.    By  Tre-Jur. 


of  Armand's  cleansing  cream  and  box 
of  cold  cream  powder  is  a  perfect  gift 
combination.  Or  perhaps  your  own  skin 
needs  this  protection;  in  which  case  make 
yourself  a  Christmas  gift!  The  cold 
cream  powder  is  rich,  mellow,  protective, 
and    in    shades    to    become  everybody. 


Another  thing  in  its  favor,  it  stays  on. 

While  treating  yourself  to  Christmas 
gifts,  you'll  like  the  Maybelline  eye  cos- 
metic. And  if  you  want  to  give  your  girl 
friend  a  small  gift  she's  sure  to  like, 
give  her  one  of  the  eye  pencils  and  dainty 
gold-finished  eye-shadow  vanity. 

Another  gift  to  which  you  may  treat 
yourself  with  pleasure  and  profit  is  the 
beautifying  treatment  for  eyebrows  and 
eyelashes  offered  by  Lucille  Young. 
You'll  appreciate  results,  I'm  sure. 

In  powders,  be  sure  not  to  overlook 
Mello-Glo,  square  gold  boxes  of  loveli- 
ness in  special  shades  blended  by  a  new 
French  process  to  suit  every  coloring. 
There's  a  cream,  too,  in  this  group,  with 
rouge  and  lipstick  of  vivid  beauty  and 
the  group  is  reasonably  priced. 

So  many  intriguing  things  I  have  seen 
the  past  few  weeks  I  could  go  on  in- 
definitely about  them.  If  there's  something 
you're  interested  in  not  mentioned  here, 
or  if  you  want  to  know  more  about  the 
gifts  for  beauty  here  described,  I'll  be 
glad  to  help  you  if  you'll  write  to  me. 
Remember,  too,  that  I'm  always  glad  to 
advise  you  on  any  phase  of  beauty  care, 
colors  to  wear,  make-up,  how  to  attain 
popularity  and  charm.  Address  Anne 
Van  Alstyne,  Screenland  Magazine,  45 
West  45th  Street,  New  York  City.  Please 
enclosed  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope 
for  reply. 
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seal  bolero  in  a  light,  golden  brown. 
Combined  with  a  bright  navy  blue  dress 
or  coat  and  skirt,  it  is  extremely  pic- 
turesque. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  most  fas- 
cinating innovation  of  the  season.  In 
France  they  call  it  the  Five  O'clock,  or 
cocktail  dress.  For  cocktail  parties,  teas 
and  bridges,  it  is  ideal.  It  is  created 
from  velvet  or  lame,  is  of  ankle  length, 
with  a  low  draped  bodice,  elbow  sleeves, 
and  has  a  trimming  of  either  a  camellia 
or  a  little  old-fashioned  bouquet  of  flow- 
ers. Sometimes,  however,  fresh  flowers 
are  used.  Both  camellias  and  gardenias 
will  be  very  smart  this  winter  as  per- 
sonal adornment — worn  on  the  bodice  for 
afternoon,  and  placed  in  the  hair  with 
a  be-jewelled  clip  for  evening. 

Patou  has  a  marvelous  collection  of 
cocktail  clothes,  done  in  lovely  pastel 
velvets,  with  circular  skirts,  about  ankle 
length,  and  little  sleeveless  peplum 
jackets.  His  new  shades  are  "Pink 
Lady,"  "Clover  Club"  and  "Martini." 

Another  style  of  cocktail  dress  which 
I  find  very  exciting  is  created  of  soft 
lame,  with  a  long  shirt,  low  bodice,  and 
no  sleeves — its  only  decoration  being  a 
long  line  of  beautiful  large  real  jewelled 
buttons,  reaching  at  intervals  from  the 
waist  to  the  floor — in  the  back. 

That  is  a  trick  of  Lelong's — carrying 
the  ornamentation  towards  the  back.  Just 
as  scientists  are  working  on  the  three 
dimensional  films — that  is,  films  which 
seem  to  show  depth — just  so  does  Lelong 
design  his  spiral  flounces  and  peplums, 
ascending  to  meet  the  back  decollete. 
He  considers  that  this  accentuates  the 
three  dimensional  or  sculptural  qualities 
of  his  gowns. 

For  evening  proper,  we  have  innumer- 
able choices.  Two  very  good  colors  will 
be  "Delicatessima,"  or  pale  pink,  and 
"Taj  Mahal"  white,  a  glistening,  moon- 


light white  which  is  made  doubly  ef- 
fective by  combining  the  glossy  and  the 
dull  sides  of  the  satin.  With  white  eve- 
ning gowns,  pink  satin  pumps  are  be- 
ing worn.  Evening  gloves,  also,  will  be 
of  satin,  in  pink,  turquoise  and  black, 
a  decided  contrast  to  the  gown.  And 
either  handkerchief,  bag  or  gloves  of 
contrasting  color  will  be  used  to  accent 
and  dominate  the  tout  ensemble. 

Another  exceedingly  popular  color  for 
evening  is  "Love  Pink,"  a  true  light  pink. 
And  an  utterly  romantic  gown,  created 
by  Callot  Soeurs,  is  of  gray  tulle.  This 
is  to  be  worn  with  long  gray  gloves. 
Really,  this  Callot  gown  belongs  to  the 


Barbara  Lee  is  one  good 
reason  for  seeing  "Whoo- 
pee." She's  one  of  the  most 
decorative  girls  in  the  Eddie 
Cantor  screen  show. 


type  know  as  'wistful  gowns.'  Made  of 
wilted  tulles  and  bound  around  the  high 
waist  with  delicate  velvet  girdles  or 
kirtles  of  twisted  chiffons  at  the  top  of 
the  foamy,  floating  skirts,  it  makes  of  an 
ordinarily  pretty  modern  girl  a  dream  of 
old-world  beauty. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  variety, 
let  us  consider  the  black  evening  gown 
without  which  no  wardrobe  is  complete. 
Worth  is  showing  magnificent  black  satin 
gowns.  With  these  he  has  designed  a 
square-shaped,  black  velvet  fan,  and  black 
satin  leg-o'-mutton  cuffs. 

For  the  opera  and  great  dinner  occa- 
sions, naturally  one  needs  an  exceedingly 
formal  evening  gown  with  train.  If  the 
material  used  is  chiffon  or  tulle,  the  bot- 
toms must  be  stiffened  with  horse-hair 
to  make  them  stand  out  in  the  proper 
grand  manner. 

Before  we  close  there  are  two  more 
points  we  should  discuss.  Everybody 
needs  a  travelling  costume — for  week- 
ends or  for  country  visits  in  general.  One 
practical  and  beautiful  ensemble  con- 
sists of  a  fur  coat,  of  whatever  pelt  pre- 
ferred, lined  with  what  is  called  a  'travel- 
print,'  with  a  dress  of  the  same  print  to 
match. 

The  second  feature  needed  to  com- 
plete our  wardrobes  are  the  'At  Home' 
costumes.  These  are  of  very  exotic  lames 
or  velvets  with  detachable  skirts  made 
over  pajamas.  Thus  when  the  smart 
woman  is  lounging  comfortably  at  home, 
in  a  second  she  can  make  herself  ready 
for  the  formal  dinner  guest  simply  by 
adding  the  skirt. 

Never  before  were  imagination  and 
discrimination  so  badly  needed.  We 
should  all  aim,  just  as  Lucien  Lelong 
says,  "to  reconcile  the  fctntaisie  and  diver- 
sity of  present-day  modes  with  the  more 
sober  distinction  of  style  without  which 
no  mode  can  endure  nor  any  woman  be 
perfectly  groomed." 
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Any  Girl  Can  Work  a  Miracle  of  Beauty  with 

Wo  I ly  woods 

MAKE-UP 
SECRET 

IVould  Tou  Like  to  Be  More 
Beautiful  than  you  Really  Are? 


Max  Factor,  Hollywood's  Make-Up  King, 
Reveals  the  Secret,  and  Offers  a  Priceless 
Beauty  Gift!  See  Coupon. 

Hollywood  holds  a 

make-up  secret  ...  a  new  discovery  in  cos- 
metics which  means  new  beauty,  new  charm 
and  fascination  to  you  and  every  women. 
This  secret  is  a  new  kind  of  make-up,  based 
on  cosmetic  color  harmony,  the  discovery  of 
Max  Factor,  Filmland's  genius  of  make-up. 

Powder,  rouge,  lipstick  and  other  make- 
up essentials,  of  course  .  .  but  so  different 
in  the  effect  they  produce  that  even  the  stars 
whose  rare  beauty  is  adored  by  millions 
have  called  this  make-up  by  Max  Factor, 
"  beauty-magic." 

"Cosmetics  must  be  in  color  harmony, 
if  beauty  is  to  be  emphasized  naturally," 
says  Max  Factor.  "Off-colors  ruin  the  life- 
like effect  and  detract  from  beauty.  The 
different  types  in  blondes,  brunettes  and  red- 
heads must  have  an  individual  color  harmony 
in  make-up  to  bring  out  personality  as  well 
as  alluring  beauty." 

Scores  and  scores  of  feature  pictures  .  .  . 
millions  of  feet  of  film  .  .  .  have  revealed  to 
you  the  magic  of  make-up  by  Max  Factor. 
Leading  stars  . . .  Evelyn  Brent,  Lupe  Velez, 
Joan  Crawford,  Renee  Adoree  and  scores  of 

others  have  given  you  a  glimpse  of  the  faultless  beauty  to  be  gained  with 
make-up  in  correct  color  harmony. 

And  now  Max  Factor  has  produced  a  make-up  for  day  and  evening  use, 
based  on  his  famous  discovery,  cosmetic  color  harmony.  Adopted  almost 
universally  by  leading  screen  stars,  Max  Factor's  Society  Make-Up  caused  a 
sensation  in  Hollywood  .  .  .  and  it  will  be  a  beauty  revelation  to  you. 

Learn  Hollywood's  make-up  secret.  Mail  coupon  now  to  Max  Factor, 
who  will  analyze  your  complexion  and  chart  your  own  make-up  color  har- 
mony .  .  .  FREE.  You  also"  receive  his  book,  "The  New  Art  of  Society 
Make-Up" — 48  pages  of  valuable  beauty  and  make-up  hints. 

MAX  FACTOR'S  Society  MAKE-UP 

"Cosmetics  of  the  Stars".  .  .  HOLLYWOOD 

96%  of  all  make-up  including  Technicolor  used  by  Hollywood  Screen  Stars  and  Studios  is  Max  Factor's. 

(Lot  Angtlt:  Clumber  of  Commtrct  Statistics)  ©  IpJO  Max  Factor 


'EL  YN  BRENT, 
says:"  Congratulations! 
Straight  from  the 
shoulder  .  .  .  to  Max 
Factor  and  his  Society 
Make-Up." 


This  Amazing  Book 
FREE... with  your 
Make-Up  Color 
Harmony  Chart 

Realize  at  last  that  you  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  you  really  are 
if  you  know  the  art  of  make-up 
as  practiced  by  the  screen  stars. 
Permit  Max  Factor  to  suggest  an 
alluring  color  harmony  in  make- 
up... powder,  rouge,  lipstick  and 
other  essentials  . .  just  for  you. 
Mail  coupon 
now— today ! 


LUPE  VELEZ,  says:  "Oh!  It  is  wonderful, 
Mr.  Max  Factor.  The  color  harmony  in  the 
Society  Make-Up  which  you  created  for  me 
is  exquisite.  It  becomes  my  personality  per- 
fectly. I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  you." 


r    MAIL  FOR  YOUR  COMPLEXION  ANALYSIS  ~l 

I  Mr.  Max  Factor — Max  Factor  Studios,  Hollywood,  Calif.  4-12-35 
I  Dear  Sir:  Send  me  a  complimentary  copy  of  your  48-page  book,  "The  Ne-w  Art 
I  of  Society  Make-Up",  personal  complexion  analysis  and  make-up  color  harmony 
I  chart.  I  enclose  10c  (coin  or  stamps) 
I  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and  handling. 

j  Name  . 

J  Address  . 

I  City  

j  State  
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Dark 
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SCREENLAND 


"EXPRESS  YOURSELF  IN  SONG,"  SAYS  GRACE  MOORE 


their  goals,  whom  I  know  will  in  turn 
give  to  another  struggling  artist,  when 
they  come  into  their  success. 

Living  in  Paris,  singing  at  the  lovely 
Opera  Comique  to  cheering  throngs.  The 
culture  and  the  extensive  travel,  the  new 
worlds  that  open  up  to  one  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  different  languages.  Singing 
many  roles,  actually  living  and  breathing 
the  personalities  of  these  different  char- 
acters. These  are  only  a  few  of  the  rea- 
sons for  that  freedom  of  which  I  speak, 
that  reason  for  spending  one's  money  ar- 
tistically. 

Now  the  bondage  is  something  which 
may  be  overcome  to  a  great  extent  and 
yet  it  is  ever  there.  One's  voice  is  a  de- 
manding goddess  ;  you  must  pay  her  hom- 
age, give  up  many  of  the  things  that  some 
people  seem  to  find  so  necessary  to  hap- 
piness these  days.  Smoking,  drinking, 
over-eating  or  too-strenuous  exercise. 
None  of  these  things  are  good  for  the 
voice.  Your  voice  must  be  the  pinnacle 
of  your  life ;  to  it  all  else  must  be  sub- 
servient. This  does  not  mean  that  you 
must  be  a  pest  to  others  and  to  yourself, 
thinking  and  talking  about  your  voice, 
but  you  must  remember  it  constantly. 
Practise  and  study  daily,  untiringly,  joy- 
ously— your  mental,  spiritual  and  physi- 
cal self  are  all  reflected  in  your  voice, 
hence  all  three  must  be  in  perfect  condi- 
tion for  your  voice  to  be  at  its  best.  Be- 
fore an  audience  or  before  the  'mike,' 
you  must  give  the  best  that  you  have  to 
give  and  then  a  little  more. 

Madame  Schumann-Heink,  to  my  mind, 
is  the  most  perfect  example  of  a  singer; 
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she  has  given  to  her  voice  and  to  the  pub- 
lic the  best,  always  the  very  best  that  she 
had  to  give  through  all  the  years,  and 
even  now  she  is  noble  enough  to  admit 
that  she  is  still  learning  how  to  sing.  Yet 
with  it  all  she  has  had  all  the  other  great 
things  that  go  to  make  life  beautiful.  I 
look  upon  Schumann-Heink  as  more  re- 
gal than  any  queen,  richer  than  any  heir- 
ess, an  example  to  all  women,  and  a 
saint  among  singers ! 

So  far  my  experience  in  pictures  has 
been  very  fascinating.  I  feel  it  is  a  great 
medium  for  the  new  school  of  the  opera, 
as  the  public  now  demands  it,  with  ac- 
tion, drama  and  reality.  The  old  school 
of  singing  where  a  fat,  stiff  singer  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  stage  and  emitted 
tones  and  nothing  else,  has  passed  for- 
ever. My  great  friend  Mary  Garden  de- 
serves a  great  debt  of  gratitude  in  the 
annals  of  musical  history  for  her  untir- 
ing efforts  in  behalf  of  this  new  school, 
which  is  going  to  make  the  American 
people  really  love  and  understand  and 
eventually  develop  the  American  operas 
with  great  American  singers,  actors  and 
actresses. 

Playing  the  role  of  Jenny  Lind  has 
been  a  new  experience  to  me.  I  have 
lived  a  new  life;  I  felt  surrounded  by  her 
personality  the  weeks  the  picture  was  in 
production.  I  have  a  ring  that  belonged 
to  her,  which  I  wore  continually  during 
the  making  of  the  picture. 

I  like  the  talking  pictures.  I  would  not 
want  to  do  them  all  my  life,  for  I  miss 
the  public  and  the  warmth  of  an  audience, 
but  I  think  they  have  a  great  place  in 


the  field  of  music  and  the  development 
of  the  school  of  the  opera  in  America.  I 
am  proud  to  have  been  chosen  to  make 
this  picture  of  Jenny  Lind  and  now  to 
be  co-starring  with  Lawrence,  Tibbett  in 
"New  Moon." 

Before  I  finish  this  article  I  want  to 
give  a  word  of  praise  to  two  of  the 
greatest  teachers  in  the  world  today.  One, 
Dr.  Marafioti,  who  is  now  connected 
with  the  M-G-M  Studios  in  Culver  City. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  study  with 
the  maestro  before,  and  I  consider  it  a 
wonderful  thing  to  have  him  here  on  the 
lot  during  the  making  of  so  many  musi- 
cal pictures,  for  his  help  and  guidance  to 
singers  is  beyond  human  value.  All  sing- 
ers need  constant  watching. 

Of  Albert  Carre  who  teaches  acting 
in  Paris,  I  would  like  to  sing  a  word  of 
praise.  His  teaching  or  rather  the  shar- 
ing of  his  knowledge  is  a  gift  to  any 
singer,  for  to  be  a  great  singer  and  a 
fine  actress  at  the  same  time  is  a  rare 
gift  of  the  gods.  Many  people,  though 
they  have  the  ability  within  to  do  both 
things  well,  become  so  lost  in  the  emo- 
tion of  the  part  that  they  neglect  the 
voice,  or  vice  versa.  Now  what  Monsieur 
Carre  develops  in  a  singer  is  not  acting 
by  any  set  form  or  principle;  he  merely 
helps  you  to  unlock  the  door  of  your 
emotions  and  then  shows  you  how  to  direct 
them  with  perfect  control. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  I  thank 
whatever  gods  there  be  that  my  destiny 
has  been  led  on  and  on  by  a  singing  star! 

Again  I  say,  'Express  yourself  in  song' 
but  remember,  patience  is  a  singer's 
greatest  virtue. 
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vited  to  the  garden  party  and  house-warm- 
ing which  Bess  Meredith  and  Michael 
Curtiz  were  giving  at  their  new  Beverly 
Hills  home. 

"You  can  get  warm  in  the  house  and 
cool  in  the  garden,  which  does  seem  a 
reasonable  arrangement,"  Patsy  went  on. 

The  home  of  Bess  and  Michael  is  built 
in  the  Spanish  town-house  style,  and  is 
as  picturesque  as  possible. 

Bess  was  radiant  in  a  new  pink  silk 
evening  gown,  and  both  she  and  her  hus- 
band have  a  way  of  making  their  guests 
feel  that  they,  the  guests,  own  the  place 
for  the  time  being. 

"Ramon  Novarro  seems  to  be  going  out 
more  of  late  than  he  used  to  do,"  Patsy 
confided,  as  we  caught  sight  of  him  talking 
to  a  group  of  guests.  "I'm  glad  he  isn't 
hiding  his  charms  under  a  bushel  any 
more." 

Ramon,  we  found  when  we  greeted  him, 
was  in  a  gay,  charming  mood,  and  we  told 
him  that  he  suited  his  surroundings  exactly. 

Joan  Crawford  and  Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr., 
arrived  just  then,  Joan  looking  lovely  in 
a  gray  silk  evening  frock;  and  Bebe 
Daniels  and  Ben  Lyon  were  also  among 
the  guests,  Bebe  wearing  a  white  evening 
dress  as  usual. 

"Such  an  assemblage  of  brides  and  bride- 
grooms !"  remarked  Patsy.  "And  each 
couple  so  evidently  in  love  with  each 
other!" 

Louise  Fazenda  and  her  husband,  the 
producer,  Hal  Wallis,  came  later  on. 

"And  still  more  romance !"  exclaimed 
Patsy,  as  there  arrived  Natalie  Moorhead 
and  Alan  Crosland,  who  are  engaged,  and 


Mrs.  Lubitsch  and  Hans  Kraly,  also  re- 
ported as  going  to  marry  each  other  as 
soon  as  Mrs.  Lubitsch's  divorce  is  final. 

Natalie  declared  that  she  was  afraid 
that  the  lights  in  the  studio  were  making 
her  too  thin,  and  Louise  Fazenda  said, 
"What  do  you  want  to  make  the  rest  of 
us  jealous  for?" 

Maude  Fulton  was  another  guest,  and 
there  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Rom- 
berg, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Straus  and 
their  gifted  sons,  Irvin  and  Walter,  Alex- 
ander Korda,  the  director,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  Vajda  and  others. 

An  orchestra  was  playing  in  the  patio, 
and  some  of  the  guests,  including  Natalie 
Moorhead  and  Alan  Crosland,  who  dance 
together  beautifully,  were  stepping. 

In  the  garden  a  number  of  games  were 
in  progress,  including  ping-pong,  croquet 
and  practice  tennis. 

Ping-pong  seemed  to  be  the  most  popu- 
lar, and  you  dared  not  lay  down  your 
racket  for  a  minute  lest  somebody  seize 
it  and  play  your  game  for  you,  which  made 
a  lot  of  merriment.  Ramon  Novarro  and 
Hans  Kraly  played  practice  tennis ;  while 
Joan  Crawford  and  Wells  Root  played 
croquet. 

Dinner  was  served  buffet,  but  some  of 
the  guests  were  in  such  a  hurry  to  be  back 
at  the  games  that  they  carried  their  plates 
out  to  the  garden,  and  took  bites  of  food 
between  plays. 

The  food  was  Hungarian,  out  of  com- 
pliment to  Michael  Curtiz,  our  host,  and 
very  excellent  it  was. 

Victor  Varconi  and  his  wife  arrived 
late.    It  was  the  first  time  we  had  seen 


them  since  they  returned  from  Europe, 
where  Mr.  Varconi  made  some  pictures, 
and  we  found  both  of  them  looking  ex- 
ceedingly well. 

We  moved  our  plates  over  to  their  table, 
and  had  a  chat  with  them,  and  both  ex- 
pressed delight  to  be  back  in  this  country, 
only,  Victor  said,  he  did  get  homesick  once 
in  a  while,  and  just  had  to  go  back  to 
Hungary  and  touch  base.  Mrs.  Varconi 
had  been  a  light  opera  star  in  Vienna  and 
Budapest,  and  she  declared  that  a  lot  of 
new  writers  of  music  are  arising  in  her 
native  land  and  are  keeping  up  the  tradi- 
tion of  bright,  tuneful  music. 

Ben  Lyon  filled  Bebe's  plate  twice,  saying 
she  hadn't  eaten  so  much  since  they  were 
married. 

Later  everybody  gathered  in  the  living 
room,  and  Ramon  Novarro  sang  in  his  ex- 
quisite tenor  voice,  a  number  of  Spanish 
and  Mexican  songs,  while  later  he  and 
Bebe  sang  some  duets,  their  voices  harmon- 
izing nicely. 

Young  Irvin  Straus  played  on  the 
piano,  and  there  was  dancing  later. 

"But,"  exclaimed  Patsy,  "thank  Heaven, 
no  bridge !" 

Very  late  we  said  "Adios"  to  our  de- 
lightful host  and  hostess  with  whom  we 
had  had  a  most  enjoyable  evening. 

"Will  it  take,"  inquired  Patsy,  "a 
double-barrelled  alarm  clock  to  get  you  out 
of  bed  around  daybreak  next  Sunday?" 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  we're  invited  down — a  whole 
string  of  invitations  lasting  all  day — to 
Malibu  Beach,  and  the  first  is  to  go  swim- 
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ICE! 


NOW 

you  can 
have  the 

VOICE 

you  want! 


lOO%  Improvement 
Guaranteed ! 

No  matter  how  hopeless  your  case  may  seem— send  for  free  Voice  Book.  Discloses 
startling  voice  facts  that  may  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars.  Tells  all  about  mar- 
velous new  SILENT  Method  of  Voice  Training.  Increases  Range.  Improves 
quality.  Banish  huskiness— hoarseness.  100  per  cent  improvement  guaranteed — 
or  money  back.  Mail  coupon  at  once  for  free  book  —  the  greatest  voice  book 
ever  written  —  sent  FREE  with  no 


obligation! 

No  matter  hovu  hopeless  your 
case  may  seem  —  send  at 
once  for  FREE  Voice  Book, 
Mail  Coupon  Now.' 

Perfect  Voice  Institute 

Dept.  13.19  193%  Sunny  side  Aye.,  Chicago 


Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Voice  Book 


Perfect  Voice  Institute,  Dept.  19-19 
19x2  Sunnyside  Ave.*  Chicago 

Please  send  me  FREE  and  without  obligation.  Prof.  Feuchtinger's 
new  book,  "  Physical  Voice  Culture  "  I  Lave  checked  subject  in 
which  I  am  most  interested. 

□  Weak  Voice      □  Singing      □  Stammering      □  Speaking 
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ming  with  Winifred  Westover  and  her 
small  son,  Bill  Hart,  Jr." 

Winifred's  house  is  a  seaside  villa, 
perched  on  the  rocks  overlooking  the  sea, 
and  is  most  charmingly  furnished  as  to 
living  room  and  den  with  great  easy  chairs 
and  sofas  and  bright  chintzes.  And  both 
the  living  room  on  the  second  floor  and 
the  den  below  have  immense  fire-places, 
which  must  be  a  source  of  cheerfulness  in 
winter  when  the  waves  come  up  underneath 
the  house,  lapping  at  its  stone  foundations 
and  dashing  their  spray  over  the  verandas. 

Little  Bill  was  on  hand.  He  is  a  big 
strapping  boy  of  eight,  and  while  he  has 
his  father's  eyes,  he  has  his  mother's 
mouth  and  dimples.  Just  at  this  time  in 
his  career  he  is  deeply  interested  in  col- 
lecting all  kinds  of  bugs  and  butterflies, 
and  he  really  has  them  neatly  tabulated 
and  mounted.  His  most  precious  posses- 
sion at  the  moment  is  a  letter  from  a 
State  Department  of  Entomology,  which 
he  has  fairly  worn  out  with  holding  to 
read  and  to  show  to  visitors.  He  showed 
us  the  collection  proudly. 

The  little  fellow  has  no  desire  at  all  to 
be  an  actor.  This  bug  collecting,  he  feels, 
is  only  a  temporary  thing,  too,  as  his 
ambition  is  and  has  been  since  he  can 
remember,  to  be  president  of  the  United 
States. 

He  has,  in  fact,  already  secured  the 
promise  of  one  vote  in  exchange  with  an- 
other little  bug-collecting  boy  of  a  rare 
specimen  of  butterfly ! 

He  is  a  quaint,  courtly,  old-fashioned 
little  fellow,  and  he  loves  swimming,  but 
otherwise  doesn't  seem  to  care  about  play- 
ing out-of-doors  very  much,  loving  the 
society  of  his  mother  and  grandmother. 

Then  there  was  a  surprise  for  us — Wini- 
fred sang  to  us  in  a  voice  which  may 
develop  grand  opera  quality ! 

Then  we  all  went  for  a  swim,  after 
which  Winifred  went  with  us  over  to  Mrs. 
Milton  Cohen's  house.    She  was  giving  a 


luncheon  for  some  feminine  friends  of  hers 
during  her  husband's  absence  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, You  know,  he  is  attorney  for  all 
the  movie  folks.  Little  Bill  stayed  at 
home. 

Mrs.  Cohen  is  the  nicest  of  hostesses, 
and  we  found  a  lot  of  our  friends  there, 
including  Lillian  Asher,  Helen  Ferguson, 
Mary  Ford,  Mrs.  Victor  Schertzinger, 
Mrs.  Richard  Wallace,  Mrs.  William  K. 
Howard,  Mrs.  Ernst  Lubitsch,  Mrs. 
Oscar  Straus,  Mrs.  William  Thorner, 
Rosabelle  Laemmle  Bergerman,  Mrs.  Allan 
Dwan,  Mrs.  Harry  Beaumont,  Mrs. 
Charles  Francis  Coe,  wife  of  the  popular 
author  of  gangland  stories,  Mrs.  Ona 
Brown,  and  others. 

Mrs.  Harry  Carey,  who  is  known  pro- 
fessionally as  Olive  Golden,  also  was  a 
guest.  She  had  lately  come  from  the  hos- 
pital following  an  operation,  but  said  that 
she  was  getting  well  fast,  although  she 
is  still  pale  and  interesting. 

Mrs.  Schertzinger  was  reminded  that  it 
was  her  wedding  anniversary,  and  declared 
that  she  and  Victor  never  had  had  a  quar- 
rel ;  but  Mrs.  Jack  Ford  contributed  that 
she  and  Jack  had  quarrelled  exactly  on 
her  wedding  day,  because  Jack  wanted 
her  to  stay  in  the  crowded  little  town 
where  they  were  married,  and  where  they 
would  have  had  to  sleep  in  a  tent,  and 
that  wasn't  her  idea  of  a  honeymoon.  She 
won. 

We  had  luncheon  at  little  tables  on  the 
veranda,  after  which  there  was  bridge,  and 
then  we  went  over  to  Mrs.  Schertzinger's 
for  tennis,  and  there  we  found  Lew  Ayres, 
Charlie  Farrell,  Laura  La  Plante,  William 
Seiter,  Charlie  Ruggles  and  a  lot  of  others. 

As  the  shadows  lengthened  we  went  with 
Mrs.  Asher  over  to  her  beautiful  cottage. 

Mrs.  Asher  donned  her  best  Sunday-go- 
to-meeting  blue  silk  pajamas,  and  informed 
us  that  she  had  told  her  husband  that  she 
saved  him  lots  of  money  by  living  down 
at  Malibu  Beach  and  wearing  nothing  but 


simple   little   pajama   suits   all   the  time. 

"But  he  said,"  she  laughed,  "  'Well, 
every  time  I  see  you,  you  have  on  a  new 
pajama  suit!'  So  I  didn't  get  away  with 
it  after  all !" 

Presently  the  supper  guests  began  to 
arrive.  They  included  Genevieve  Tobin, 
who,  we  hear,  is  bound  to  be  a  sensation 
in  pictures,  and  who  came,  I  believe,  with 
Dudley  Murphy,  the  scenario  writer. 
Genevieve  told  us  that  it  was  quite  likely 
that  her  clever  sister,  Vivian  Tobin,  would 
also  come  west  for  pictures. 

Jackie  Saunders,  very  smart  in  a  blue 
sports  suit — Jackie  used  to  be  a  star,  you 
remember,  but  is  happily  married  now, 
with  two  children  to  her  credit — was  among 
the  guests. 

That  cute  Zelma  O'Neal,  who  played  on 
the  stage  and  in  the  picture  in  "Follow 
Thru,"  came  with  her  husband,  Anthony 
Bushell,  and  was,  of  course,  the  life  of  the 
party.  She  has  a  straightforward,  frank, 
natural  manner  that  is  most  refreshing, 
and  everybody  in  Hollywood  is  quite  crazy 
about  her. 

Zelma,  who  came  back  from  England 
and  a  visit  to  her  husband's  people,  who 
are  English,  adores  that  country.  And 
she  likes  the  English  audiences,  too,  though 
she  said  she  was  scared  to  death  the  first 
time  they  let  loose  to  applaud  her. 

"I  thought  they  didn't  like  me,"  she  said, 
"they  raised  such  a  row,  and  I  ducked  off 
the  stage  as  quick  as  a  wink !" 

She  told  us,  too,  how  her  husband,  who 
played  in  the  pictured  "Disraeli,"  you 
know,  received  a  letter  from  a  little  Eng- 
lish girl,  who  apologized  to  him  because 
she  had  "seen  him  only  nine  times  in  the 
picture !" 

Looking  out  on  the  moonlit  sea,  we 
finally  called  it  a  day,  and,  bidding  our 
friends  good  night,  motored  for  miles 
along  the  curving,  beautiful  shore  that 
made  a  goodly  portion  of  our  journey 
homeward. 
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a  musical  genius,  a  Gershwin  sired  by 
Bach — of  this  o'er  labored,  slowpoky 
story.  Terrible  news :  both  Cohan  and 
Anspacher  are  now  pre-Taft. 

"THE  UP  AND  UP" 

Telephone  bookmaking  is  the  kernel  of 
this  new  play  of  the  underworld  by  Eva 
Kay  Flint  and  Martha  Madison. 

It  contains  moments  of  surprise  and 
heavy  nerve-tickling.  Its  main  socio- 
logical importance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  conveys  to  us  the  fact  that  these  under- 
world people  aren't  much  different  from 
those  of  us  who  live  legit.  In  fact,  the 
Underworld  is  now  so  near  the  Upper 
Crust  that  some  of  my  best  friends  are 
gentlemen  gangsters  and  racketeers.  We 
are  all  now  cynical  about  such  matters. 
So  "The  Up  and  Up"  didn't  get  very  far 
into  me. 

We  have  raids  and  politicians,  boot- 
leggers, gangsters,  tipsters  and  the  whole 
shootin'  gallery.  Bee  and  Doggie  fur- 
nish the  love  interest.  Bee  loves  Doggie 
— and  when  a  woman  loves,  even  a 
gangster  may  as  well  lay  down  his  pill 
and  pistol  and  listen. 

Sylvia  Field  and  Donald  MacDonald 


played  these  parts.  The  other  parts  were 
howlingly  well  played. 

"INSULT" 

The  Dutch  East  Indies.  A  half-caste 
Lieutenant  in  the  Dutch  Army.  A  swag- 
gering Major  who  picks  on  half-castes. 
A  daughter-in-law  of  the  Major  who 
loves  the  half-caste.  Final  clash  between 
Major  and  Lieutenant.  Lieutenant  sen- 
tenced to  death,  defying,  in  his  love,  the 
Major.  Woman  sticks  to  the  end — t'hell 
with  her  hubby  and  her  father-in-law. 

"Insult"  is  from  the  Dutch  of  Jan 
Fabricius  and  is  probably  a  great  play  in 
Mother  Holland.  It  is  not  a  bad  melo- 
drama as  done  here.  It  is  tense,  it  holds. 
But  it  is,  to  me,  mere  surface  stuff  with 
some  old  wheezes  retold. 

The  players  were  good — D.  A.  Clarke- 
Smith,  Leslie  Perrins  and  Lydia  Sher- 
wood. And  it  is  going  to  make  a  swell 
talkie. 

"THAT'S  THE  WOMAN" 

I  liked  "That's  the  Woman"  even  bet- 
ter than  Bayard  Veiller's  "Mary  Dugan." 
"Mary   Dugan"   was   all  show-window, 


but,  I  will  admit,  a  well-set  one.  "That's 
the  Woman,"  while  it  has  two  short 
courtroom  scenes,  is  a  play  that  takes  us 
into  the  more  dramatic  world  of  the 
human  interior — a  woman's  mind. 

Margaret  Erskine  has  got  to  decide 
whether  she  will  remain  quiet  and  see 
her  lover  go  to  the  chair  or  save  him 
from  the  chair  by  confessing  she  spent 
the  night  of  the  murder  with  him  in  his 
apartment,  and  thus  lose  her  husband, 
her  reputation  and  her  friends.  We  are 
kept  delightfully  and  breathlessly  guess- 
ing until  the  last  ten  minutes,  when 
Margaret  (played  splendidly  by  Phoebe 
Foster)  decides  in  the  court  room  for 
the  lover.  She  spills  the  beans,  clasps 
her  freed  lover,  and  the  husband  crashes 
out  of  the  courtroom. 

Margaret  was,  however,  going  to  keep 
quiet  (Park  avenue  ethics),  but— and  this 
is  the  kernel  of  the  play— she  is  worn 
to  a  frazzle  by  the  tricks  and  subtleties 
of  Mercer  Trask,  a  lawyer,  a  Sherlock 
Holmes  of  woman  psychology,  played  as 
he  never  played  before  by  A.  E.  Anson. 

I  have  not  been  entertained  so  well  by 
this   kind   of   play   since  "Interference 
Effie  Shannon  and  Lucille  Watson  added 
to  the  strength  of  the  drama,  especially 
Miss  Watson. 
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to  become  a  popular  musician 
this  delightful,  simple  as  A-B-C  way 


STOP  cheating  yourself  out  of 
musical  good  times.  Stop  think- 
ing that  learning  music  is  nothing 
but  one  grinding  session  of  monoto- 
nous exercises  and  harsh-sounding 
scales  after  another  .  .  .  days,  months 
and  years  of  difficult  technique  and 
dry-as-dust  theory  under  the  thumb 
of  a  private  teacher. 

Don't  let  others  talk  you  into 
believing  any  such  things.  It's  ridicu- 
lous—absolutely! And  we've  al- 
ready proved  it  to  the  complete  satis- 
faction of  over  600,000  enthusiastic 
students  who  have  learned  to  play 
their  favorite  instrument  right  at 
home — without  a  teacher. 

You're  Never  in  Hot  Water 

Take  a  look  at  the  above  diagram. 
Looks  easy,  doesn't  it?  .  Well,  it's 
every  bit  as  simple  as  it  looks. 
First  a  note — then  a  letter.  Plenty 
of  clear  instructions  tell  you  how 
each  bar  is  played — lots  of  diagram 
pictures  show  you  how,  then  you 
do  it  yourself  and  hear  it.  Every- 
thing to  make  learning  a  joy. 
Nothing  to  make  you  lose  patience. 
Xo  headaches.  In  fact, 
the  U.  S.  School  of  Music 
has  made  the  reading 
and  playing  of  music  so 
simple  that  you  don't 
have  to  know  one  note 
from  another  to  begin. 


Play  Real  Tunes 
From  the  Start 


Your  first  thrill  comes 
with  your  very  first  les- 
son.   For  you  are  given 


PICK  YOUR 
INSTRUMENT 


Piano 
Organ 
Ukulele 
Cornet 
Tromboi 
Piccolo 
Guitar 


Hawaiian  Steel  Guitar 
Sight  Singing 
Piano  Accordion 
Italian  and  German 
Accordion 
Voice  and  Speech  Culture 
Harmony  and  Composition 

Drums  and  Traps 
Automatic  Finger  Control 
Banjo  'Plectrum, 
5-String  or  Tenor) 
Juniors'  Piano  Course 


a  piece  with  a  real  melody  to  play  by 
actual  notes.  Dreamy  waltzes,  heart- 
throbbing  ballads,  stirring  marches, 
sparkling  sonatas,  restful  etudes  fol- 
low in  short  order.  Xo  standing  still. 
Progress  is  rapid.  In  this  way,  you 
become  a  capable  performer  months 
sooner  than  you  could  ever  expect  to 
the  old-fashioned  way.  Yet,  no  mat- 
ter what  instrument  you  select,  the  cost 
of  learning  is  the  same — -just  an  average 
cost  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 

Xot  only  that,  you  receive  all  the 
music  you  need  at  no  extra  cost.  With 
every  lesson  comes  a  specially  selected 
and  graded  piece,  which  is  yours  to  keep, 
enjoy  and  play  to  your  heart's  content. 

Play  the  "Blues"  Away 

How  can  you  be  content  to  sit  around 
at  party  after  party  and  listen  to  others 
do  all  the  playing — hear  them  receive 
all  the  compliments — see  them  showered 
with  admiration,  attention,  invitations — 
when  your  life-long  ambition  to  become 
a  popular  musician  is  now  so  easy  to 
realize.  Get  in  the  musical  "swim" 
yourself.  Watch  the  singing,  happy 
crowds  gather  around  you  as  you  play 
the  latest  syncopation.  Experience  the 
personal  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
being  able  to  play  "when," 
"where"  and  "what"  you 
like  for  your  own  amuse- 
ment and  the  entertain- 
ment of  others. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  begin 
your  lessons  at  once.  Over 
600,000  people  learned  to 
play  this  modern  way — ■ 
and  found  it  as  easy  as 
A-B-C.  Forget  that  old- 
fashioned  idea  that  you 
need  special  "talent."  Just 
read  the  list  of  instruments 
in  the  panel,  decide  which 
one  you  want  to  play,  and 


Violin 
Clarinet 
Flute 
Saxopho 
Harp 
Mandoli 
'C 


the  U.  S.  School  will  do  the  rest.  And 
bear  in  mind,  no  matter  which  instru- 
ment you  choose,  the  cost  in  each  case 
will  average  the  same — just  a  few  cents  a 
day.  Xo  matter  whether  you  are  a  mere 
beginner  or  already  a  good  performer, 
you  will  be  interested  in  learning  about 
this  new  and  wonderful  method. 

Send  for  Our  Free  Book  and 
Demonstration  Lesson 

Our  wonderful  illustrated  Free  Book 
and  our  Free  Demonstration  Lesson  ex- 
plain all  about  this  remarkable  method. 
They  prove  just  how  anyone  can  learn  to 
play  his  favorite  instrument  by  note  in 
almost  no  time  and  for  just  a  fraction  of 
what  old,  slow  methods  cost.  The  book- 
let will  also  tell  you  all  about  the  amaz- 
ing new  Automatic  Finger  Control. 

Read  the  list  of  instruments  to  the  left, 
decide  which  you  want  to  play,  and  the 
U.  S.  School  of  Music  will  do  the  rest. 
Act  XOW.  Clip  and  mail  this  coupon 
today,  and  the  fascinating  Free  Book 
and  Free  Demonstration  Lesson  will  be 
sent  to  you  at  once.  Xo  obligation.  In- 
struments supplied  when  needed,  cash  or 
credit.  U.  S.  School  of  Music,  32212 
Brunswick  Bldg..  Xew  York  City. 


U.  S.  SCHOO.  OF  MUSIC, 

32212  Brunswick  Bldg.,   New  York  City. 

Please  send  me  your  free  book,  "Music  Lessons 
in  Your  Own  Home."  with  introduction  by  Dr 
Frank  Crane,  Free  Demonstration  Lesson  and 
particulars  of  your  easy  payment  plan.  I  am 
interested  in  the  following  course: 


Have  you  Instr.  ?. 


Name. 


Address . 


City . 


.  State . 
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SCREENLAND 


WHAT  TREND  PICTURES  IN  1931? 


in  pictures  in  the  next  year  will  come 
through  color  and  its  use.  So  far  it  is  only 
practical  for  outdoor  pictures  with  scenic 
backgrounds  or  for  musical  revues  and 
spectacles,  but  advances  along  this  line 
will  undoubtedly  be  made  in  the  new 
year. 

"The  star  system  will  gain  momentum 
this  next  year,  I  am  sure.  Individual  stars 
who  have  kept  pace  with  screen  progress 
are  greater  box-office  attractions  than 
ever.  We  have  lost  many  old  favorites, 
but  we  have  gained  many  new  ones ! 

"We  must  give  the  public  real  enter- 
tainment of  a  superior  sort  this  year  and 
I  believe  we  will  be  able  to  do  so  taking 
advantage  of  our  combined  experiences 
and  mistakes  of  the  last  year.  Also, 
writers,  directors,  players  and  all  the 
various  units  it  takes  to  make  a  picture 
are  becoming  accustomed  to  the  new  me- 
dium and  are  feeling  more  at  home  in  it, 
which  will  make  for  better  results  all 
along  the  line.  It  should  be  a  great  year 
of  progress !"  summed  up  the  optimistic 
Joe  Schenck. 

Louis  B.  Mayer  of  the  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  studio,  always  calm,  efficient,  and 
boosting  his  own  product,  met  my  ques- 
tion with  a  smile. 

"What  trend  pictures?"  he  asked,  re- 
peating my  question.  "That  is  an  almost 
impossible  question  for  anyone  to  an- 
swer, let  alone  a  poor  harrassed  produ- 
cer! However,  I  will  say  we  must  have 
story  and  showmanlike  presentation  this 
next  year.  Type  of  story  will  not  matter 
one  whit. 

"Take  our  own  pictures  as  proof  that 
the  public  does  not  give  a  continental 
about  the  type  of  picture.  'Caught  Short,' 
that  rollicking  'low  comedy'  fun  fest, 
'The  Divorcee,'  an  ultra-sophisticated 
drama,  and  'The  Big  House,'  thrilling, 
gripping,  sheer  melodrama,  came  before 
the  public  within  a  few  weeks  of  each 
other.  They  were  all  instantaneous  hits, 
yet  you  would  find  it  hard  to  find  three 
pictures  more  widely  divided  in  type. 
The  same  public  enthused  over  them  all ! 

"I  do  not  believe  that  talking  pictures 
will  ever  fall  into  a  definite  type.  Good 
pictures,  well  handled,  will  attract  the 
public  any  time,  anywhere !  The  require- 
ments of  the  talking  screen  are  greater 
and  more  exacting  than  those  of  the 
stage  and,  of  course,  than  the  silent  screen, 
and  they  have  developed  a  more  critical 
and  exacting  audience. 

"In  my  estimation,  with  study  and 
careful  application  to  the  new  medium 
most  of  the  silent  screen  stars  can  be 
made  bigger  and  better  in  talking  pic- 
tures. We  have  proved  this  with  Marion 
Davies,  Norma  Shearer,  Joan  Crawford, 
and  many  more. 

"We  are  constantly  going  to  great 
lengths  to  develop  new  talent  for  the 
talking  screen.  The  days  of  the  pretty 
face  and  empty  head  are  gone  forever,  as 
well  as  sex  appeal-minus,  if  you  know 
what  I  mean!"  he  smiled. 

"An  imaginative,  untrained  mind  can- 
not write  dialogue.  They  may  still  write 
screen  stories  and  let  dialogue  writers 
adapt  their  ideas,  but  scripts  must  have  a 
new  development  which  takes  more  than 
imagination. 

"A  producer  must  be  six  jumps  ahead 
of  the  public  mind  and  try  to  read  it  for 
them.  He  must  be  able  to  guess  what 
they  are  going  to  like  this  and  that  per- 
sonality in,  whether  they  are  going  to 
approve  of  color  here  and  music  there. 


Continued  from  page  25 

We  cannot  always  hope  to  do  this  but  we 
have  our  ways  of  gaining  the  trend  of 
the  public  mind. 

"There  must  always  be  a  keen  sense  of 
showmanship  based  on  a  fundamental 
knowledge  of  human  nature  in  every  pro- 
duction. We  do  the  best  we  can  to  please 
that  fickle  and  never  definite  thing,  the 
public,  and  if  you  think  that  is  easy,  come 
and  sit  in  my  chair  and  try  it — just  for 
a  day!"  he  laughed. 

I  quietly  folded  my  notebook  and  as 
silently  stole  away ! 

Winfield  Sheehan,  that  dynamic  Irish 
vice-president  in  charge  of  production  at 
Fox  Film  Studios,  expects  that  during 
1931  emphasis  will  be  put  on  outdoor  re- 
cording and  wide  film.  Mr.  Sheehan  said: 

"With  regard  to  the  two  innovations 
which  have  followed  the  advent  of  talking 
pictures — color  and  wide  screen — Fox 
is  applying  tested  principles  of  wise 
showmanship. 

"We  are  convinced  that  haphazard  and 
indiscriminate  use  of  color  is  no  more  be- 
coming to  the  screen  than  it  is  to  a  beau- 
tiful woman.  On  the  other  hand,  its  em- 
ployment under  the  direction  of  a  master 
leads  to  magnificent  effects.  That  is  why 
we  have  secured  the  supreme  colorist  of 
the  day,  Joseph  Urban,  to  supervise  that 
phase  of  Fox  production.  Mr.  Urban's 
artistry  will  be  revealed  in  'Luxury,'  'The 
Man  Who  Came  Back,'  and  'A  Connecti- 
cut Yankee,'  pictures  whose  exotic  or 
bizarre  backgrounds  will  be  greatly  en- 
riched by  color  treatment. 

"Forthcoming  outdoor  pictures  will  be 
notable  for  their  dramatic  pace.  For  a 
time  after  the  advent  of  dialogue  pic- 
tures, the  handicaps  of  sound-proof  re- 
cording slowed  up  this  type  of  entertain- 
ment, but  the  movietone  camera  has  now 
been  perfected  to  a  point  where  it  is  as 
mobile  and  flexible  as  its  silent  ancestor." 

I  wandered  over  to  the  RKO  studio 
where  I  talked  to  that  much  beloved  and 
brilliant  mind  which  controls  the  vital 
production  factors  of  Radio  Pictures, 
William  Le  Baron. 

Mr.  Le  Baron  is  positive  and  sure  of 
his  ground  before  he  makes  a  statement. 
Yet,  if  you  disagree  with  him  he  is 
gravely  interested  and  weighs  your  words 
in  the  balance  and  if  he  finds  them — not 
wanting — he  dismisses  his  idea  and  ac- 
cepts yours !  That's  one  of  the  most  poig- 
nant reasons  for  the  startling  strides 
which  RKO  has  made  in  the  past  year. 
He  has  that  rare  quality  of  greatness,  the 
ability  to  believe  in  the  other  fellow  and 
his  opinions. 

"Now  that  sound  recording  can  be  done 
easily  and  naturally  outdoors  as  well  as 
on  the  stages,  we  will  undoubtedly  have 
a  great  many  strong  outdoor  dramas  this 
next  year.  Pictures  in  the  early  days 
clung  timidly  to  the  stage  technique  of 
treatment  and  indoor  sets.  Now  they 
have  found  this  is  not  necessary  and  we 
will  have  many  pictures  like  'The  Silver 
Horde'  we  are  making  now,  'Cimarron,' 
and  so  forth,"  he  said. 

"I  believe  this  next  year,  now  that  the 
most  pressing  problems  brought  up  by 
talking  pictures  have  been  solved,  much 
time  will  be  spent  in  smoothing  out  the 
rough  spots  in  story  and  screen  treat- 
ment. Dialogue  will  take  a  natural  course 
and  will  not  be  forced.  People  will  be 
made  to  speak  only  when  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  the  story.  The  story  will  be 
told  more  in  the  old  screen  fashion, 
speaking  only  very  necessary  lines,  the 


rest  of  the  story  being  told  in  action  and 
pantomime.  The  greatest  strides  will  be 
made  in  the  way  dialogue  and  screen 
story-telling  is  handled  on  the  screen — 
and  that  is  one  of  the  weakest  points  in 
talking  pictures  today. 

"Though  wide  film  will  be  constantly 
perfected  in  this  next  year  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  public  will  see  much  of  it  be- 
cause of  the  radical  changes  which  have 
to  be  made  in  the  theater  projection  of 
these  pictures. 

"Television  is  fast  on  its  way.  We  must 
be  ready  to  deal  with  it  when  it  really 
arrives.  But  so  many  novelties  in  picture 
presentation  have  taken  place  in  the  last 
year  and  will  continue  this  next  year,  it 
is  very  possible  the  public  will  be  so  busy 
absorbing  and  getting  used  to  these 
changes  that  television  will  be  held  back 
until  it  will  properly  take  its  place  in  the 
natural  course  of  events.  Home  projec- 
tion of  pictures  is.  a  certainty  but  not  in 
the  next  year,  I  believe. 

"New  wonders,  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions are  crowding  so  fast  upon  the 
public  today  that  it  would  be  well  to  hold 
back  some  of  them  for  a  time.  The  hu- 
man mind  can  accept  just  so  many  won- 
ders at  a  time  before  it  becomes  bewild- 
ered— that  is,  in  the  mass  conception.  It 
is  better  to  release  these  innovations  and 
discoveries  one  by  one  and  wait  for  the 
novelty  and  excitement  of  one  to  work  off 
before  offering  another." 

Jesse  Lasky,  in  charge  of  production  at 
Paramount,  said :  "This  next  year  will 
be  a  year  of  comedies.  It  has  been  a  hard 
and  trying  year  for  every  one,  financially 
and  otherwise.  The  public  are  going  to 
want  to  be  made  to  laugh,  and  they  are 
going  to  go  where  they  are  surest  to  find 
laughs.  Therefore,  even  in  drama  and 
straight  heavy  melodrama  we  are  going 
to  have  to  insert  comedy  characters  and 
scenes. 

"Wide  film  is  the  next  great  develop- 
ment of  the  screen."  He  went  on.  "It 
will  not  become  a  general  success,  how- 
ever, until  the  film  industry  has  passed 
through  a  period  of  precarious  and  inter- 
esting experimentation.  It  takes  a  differ- 
ent form  of  story  presentation,  for  the 
close-up  in  the  wide  film  is  almost  an 
impossibility.  This  development,  how- 
ever, should  come  as  a  natural  course  of 
events.  It  must  not  be  rushed  as  we 
rushed  talking  pictures  through. 

"Color  will  probably  be  universally 
used  by  the  end  of  next  year  or  certainly 
within  the  next  two  years. 

"There  will  always  be  screen  stars,  at 
least  as  long  as  the  world  worships  its 
Lindberghs,  Babe  Ruths  and  elects 
Presidents.  The  public  demands  their 
idols ! 

"At  the  present  time,  Paramount  has 
three  men  to  every  woman  under  con- 
tract. Most  of  life's  dramatic  problems 
center  about  men  and  their  activities. 
Men  seem  to  be  able  to  impress  the  pub- 
lic with  their  personalities  more  than 
women  on  the  talking  screen.  Why,  I 
do  not  know,  but  this  has  been  proved 
true ! 

"The  entire  technique  of  love  making 
and  romantic  development  of  stories  is 
changing  with  the  demands  of  dialogue. 
It  will  be  reflected  in  the  love  making  of 
our  impressionable  young  folks,  just  as 
the  passionate  silent  screen  love  making 
reflected  itself.  Talking  pictures  may 
help  to  bring  back  a  period  of  chivalry, 
and  poetic  romance,  because  of  the  ne- 
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"But  I  Thought  That  Book  Was 
Suppressed ! "  Gasped  Bess! 


tHoiv  On  Earth  Did  You  Ever  Get  It? 
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IF  Gloria  Swanson,  Gene  Tunney  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  suddenly  walked 
into  the  room,  arm  in  arm,  it  couldn't 
have  created  any  more  of  a  sensation! 
Tom  sat  up  with  a  whistle  of  astonishment — 
while  Bess  and  Jane  looked  as  though  they 
could  hardly  believe  their  eyes! 

"Decameron  Tales!"  cried  Bess  with  a 
gasp  as  she  read  the  title.  "Why,  that's 
the  book  that  has  been  tabooed  so  long, 
isn't  it?  Where  in  the  world  did  you  get  it?" 

"Let  me  see  it,"  begged  Tom  as  he 
laughingly  tried  to  take  the  book  out  of  my 
hands.  I've  heard  that  it  was  so  hot  they 
had  to  put  asbestos  covers  on  it  to  keep 
people  from  getting  their  fingers  burned!" 

Jane  pretended  to  look  prudish  but  I 
knew  she  was  dying  to  get  a  peek  at  the 
book  just  as  all  the  others  were.  Suddenly 
an  idea  struck  her. 

"Nonsense,"  she  said,  "Helen's  only  fool- 
ing us.  That  couldn't  be  'Decameron 
Tales.'  She's  only  found  a  paper  jacket 
from  a  real  copy  somewhere 
and  put  it  on  another  book  to 
get  our  curiosity  aroused. 
I've  heard  of  it  for  years — 
but  it's  practically  impossible 
to  get  hold  of  a  copy!" 

"That's  where  you're  all 
wrong,"  I  cried  triumphantly. 
"This  is  really  Decameron 
Tales  and  it  isn' t  suppressed, 
although  I  had  never  been 
able  to  get  it  in  stores.  Listen 
to  this  announcement  I 
clipped  out  of  a  magazine 
the  other  day  and  you'll 
see  how  I  got  this  copy.  It 
says: 

"'Perhaps  no  other  book 
has  ever  had  a  more  amazing 
background  than  the  Tales 
from  the  Decameron  by  Boc- 
caccio!   Written  with  such 


READ! 

- — how  a  certain  noble  Inrly  elipped 
into  her  huabnnd's  chnmber  by 
Btcidth  and  changed  places  with  hia 
miatrcBB  in  order  to  win  buck  hie  love  I 
— how  a  tiny  mole  on  a  woman's 
breaat  condemned  her  to  deuth  and 
wrecked  three  Uvea! 
— how  clandestine  love 
en  turned  the  baron's  dinnc 
a  fiasco  and  the  near-tragedy  whil 
followed! 

—how  the  Duke  or  Crete  paid  for 
night's  pleasure  in  human  coin! 


utter  frankness  as  to  be  absolutely  startling, 
these  tales  have  long  been  a  storm  center  of 
controversy  and  persecution.  Critics  have 
acclaimed  them  with  unstinted  praise  for 
their  sparkling  vividness — while  puritanical 
reformers,  aghast  at  the  way  Boccaccio  has 
exposed  human  life  and  love  in  the  raw,  have 
resorted  to  every  possible  means  to  keep 
this  masterpiece  from  general  circulation. 

"  'But  all  that  was  yesterday !  Today 
the  thrill  that  awaits  the  reader  within  the 
glowing  pages  of  Decameron  Tales  is  no 
longer  denied  you.  The  world  is  becoming 
more  and  more  broad-minded — so  now  the 
peerless  masterpiece  of  genial  old  Boccaccio 
is  coming  into  its  own  at  last!  Read  it 
if  you  wish — and  decide  for  yourself, 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  banned  or 
censored!'  " 

A  Mystery  No  Longer! 

You'll  never  know  life  until  you've  read 
this  greatest  of  all  once-tabooed  books! 

You'll  never  know  how  utter- 
ly stark  and  vivid  a  picture  of 
human  passions  can  be 
painted  in  words  until  you've 
feasted  on  these  fascinating 
tales  from  the  greatest  of  all 
true-to-life  books — the  im- 
mortal Decameron  of  Boc- 
caccio ! 


Between  its  pages,  the 
thrill  of  a  lifetime  of  reading 
awaits  you.  Few  writers  have 
ever  dared  to  write  so  intimately 
of  the  frailties  to  which  the  flesh 
is  heir.  But  the  flaming  pen  of 
Giovanni  Boccaccio  knew  no  re- 
straint. Sophisticated  and  fearless 
to  the  ultimate  degree,  his  stories 
are  not  only  brilliant  fiction  of 
the  most  gripping  variety — but 
also  the  most  illuminating  record 
of  life  in  fourteenth  century  Italy 
ever  penned.  Hardly  a  detail  of 
these  stirring  times  escaped  his 
ever  watchful  eye — and  what  he 


saw,    he    wrote,  without  hesitation   or  fear! 

Rich  in  fascinating  plot,  tense  with  action,  and 
vibrant  with  human  passion — the  Decameron  has 
furnished  plots  for  the  world's  great  masters  of 
literature.  Longfellow,  Keats.  Dryden,  Chaucer, 
and  even  the  great  Shakespeare  himself  sought 
these  immortal  pages  for  inspiration.  Thus  the 
stories  not  only  amuse  and  entertain,  but  constitute 
a  landmark  of  literature  which  must  not  be  passed 
over  if  you  would  broaden  your  vision — make 
yourself  truly  cultured. 

Send  No  Money — 5  Days'  Trial 

And  now  we  are  enabled  to  offer  you  this  re- 
markable book — thirty-five  of  the  best  stories 
from  the  famous  Decameron — for  the  amazingly 
low  sum  of  $1.98!  Send  no  money — just  fill  out 
and  mail  the  coupon  below.  When  the  package 
arrives  pay  the  postman  $1.98,  plus  a  few  cents 
postage.  Inspect  this  great  book  for  five  days, 
then  if  you  are  not  delighted  return  it  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  Mail  the  coupon  this 
instant  before  this  low  price  offer  is  withdrawn. 

Franklin  Publishing  Co. 

DEPT.  W-830 

800  North  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


the  kitch- 
into 


["franklin  PUBLISHING  CO., 

 j 

I  800  N.  Clark  St.,  De  t.  W-830,  Chicago,  III. 

|         Please  send  me  a  copy  of  The  Tales  from  the  Immortul  Decameron  j 

I by  Boccaccio.     When  package  arrives,  I  will  pay  postman    only  I 

$1.98,  plus  a  few  cents  postage.  If  not  delighted,  I  am  at  liberty  to  I 
return  the  volume  within  five  daya  ond  my  money  will  be  refunded. 

|   Name   | 

I   Address   | 

I  City  state   I 

I If  you  mav  be  out  when  the  postman  calls,  enclose  $2  with  coupon  j 

and  we  will  pay  all  delivery  charges.  Customers  outride  U.  S.  must  I 
|    send  cash  with  order. 
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cessity  of  speaking  love  scenes  instead 
of  putting  them  over  in  broad  pantomime. 

"This  next  year  will  bring  about  some 
interesting  reactions  from  the  public,  for 
as  pictures  change,  so  will  life  and  people 
change — the  public  reflects  the  screen 
rather  than  vice  versa  as  is  so  often 
claimed!  Don't  you  think  so?"  he  asked 
with  a  smile. 

Jack  Warner,  the  production  chief  of 
the  Warner  Brothers,  has  a  pleasing 
personality  and  ability  to  sell  his  ideas. 
He  was  my  next  victim. 

Fronted  with  my  question  he  smiled 
as  he  said,  "Well,  next  year,  according 
to  our  plans,  is  to  be  a  year  of  variety. 
A  carefully  selected  combination  of  com- 
edy, drama,  mystery,  farce  and  pictures 
with  music. 

"I  say  pictures  with  music,  with  a 
reservation!  I  mean  music  used  in  pictures 
with  a  natural  cause  and  a  reason,  used 
to  carry  on  the  story  and  develop  the 
plot,  not  just  thrust  in  because  it  is  a 
pretty  tune  and  because  it  is  about  time 
for  it,  as  has  been  the  practice  up  to 
now.  Everyone  acknowledges  that  sort 
of  musical  is  out!  There  must  be  a 
reason,  and  a  logical  one,  for  music  or 
dancing  from  now  on. 

"It  will  be  a  year  of  strong  stories. 
'Type'  will  mean  nothing. 

"There  will  be  many  new  faces  on  the 
screen.  We  are  all  frantically  looking 
for  new  personalities  to  develop,  new 
names  to  build.  We  have  to  start  al- 
most from  the  beginning  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  talking  screen  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  old  days  of  the  silent. 
Then  a  girl  could  look  her  emotions,  now 
she  must  say  them  as  well.  It  takes 
understanding,  new  depth  and  mentality 
to  put  over  any  idea,  or  emotion  in  words 
as  well  as  in  actions !"  he  smiled. 

"We  intend  to  sign  many  young  people 
and  develop  them.  The  screen  needs 
youth,  the  fresh  optimism  of  youth  and 


its  viewpoint,  new  blood  both  on  the 
screen  and  behind  it !  It  will  be  an  in- 
teresting year  to  watch  developments. 

"The  wide  screen  and  television  are 
looming  large  on  the  horizon  right  now 
and  with  the  speed  of  development  at 
present,  they  may  be  perfected  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  However,  who  knows?" 
he  shrugged.  "The  future  of  pictures  is 
an  unknown  quantity.  _We  ourselves  are 
never  quite  sure  what  is  going  to  pop  up 
next !" 

Harry  Cohn,  in  charge  of  production 
at  Columbia,  has  just  returned  from  a 
quick  survey  of  exhibitors  over  the 
country.  He  said: 

"The  exhibitors  universally  say  musi- 
cal extravaganzas  and  revues  and  even 
operettas  are  not  wanted ! 

"The  wide  screen  will  not  make  great 
progress  this  year.  It  has  been  found 
after  the  first  surprised  gasp  which  an 
audience  gives  at  their  first  glimpse  of 
the  wide  screen,  they  settle  back  and 
completely  forget  it  is  a  wide  screen.  The 
effect  is  the  same,  the  results  are  the 
same — it  is  just  bigger — and  infinitely 
more  expensive  to  produce  and  to  pro- 
ject. The  exhibitor  has  just  been  up 
against  expensive  sound  installations  and 
he  is  not  anxious  to  go  into  more  ex- 
pense for  the  wide  screen  now.  It  will 
come  some  day  but  I  believe  it  will  be 
held  back  until  depth  is  perfected  on  the 
screen. 

"Color  is  not  yet  perfected  to  a  prac- 
tical point  and  while  someday  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  universally  adopted,  it  will 
probably  not  be  until  the  end  of  next 
year. 

"The  exhibitor  is  howling  for  pictures 
which  entertain  regardless  of  story,  type, 
star  or  studio.  The  public  are  getting 
very  picky  and  choosey  in  what  they  will 
support  in  the  way  of  picture  entertain- 
ment !  You  can't  fool  'em !"  and  the 
energetic  and  wise  Harry  Cohn  should 


know,  for  he  and  his  brother  started 
making  pictures  with  practically  nothing 
— and  today  are  acknowledged  among  the 
successful  producers. 

Carl  Laemmle,  Jr.,  that  boy  who  runs 
a  whole  studio,  (Universal),  and  its 
product  with  a  grin,  sat  in  his  ornate 
offices  and  looked  at  me  in  frank  dis- 
may when  I  put  my  question  to  him. 

"Who  knows  the  trend  of  pictures  at 
any  time?"  he  smiled  with  a  shrug.  "We 
are  going  to  make  half  the  pictures  we 
have  been  making  and  they  are  all  go- 
ing to  be  specials.  In  other  words,  we 
are  putting  the  same  amount  of  money, 
and  more,  into  half  the  product  we  did 
last  year.    It  is  the  only  solution! 

"You  cannot  make  talking  pictures 
rapidly  nor  cheaply.  You  must  have  tal- 
ent all  along  the  line.  Writers,  directors 
and  players  must  be  of  the  best  ob- 
tainable. Stories  this  next  year  will 
have  to  have  more — pardon  the  expres- 
sion— 'guts,'  they  must  have  thought 
punch,  drama,  strength,  down-to-earth 
realities. 

"Sex  stories  as  the  screen  has  formerly 
known  them  can  be  no  more.  Music, 
except  in  use  as  we  find  it  in  every-day 
life,  is  out!  Comedy  is  going  to  be 
strong,  this  next  year,  but  it  will  be  of 
the  slapstick,  uproarious  sort,  rather 
than  sophisticated.  In  other  words,  pic- 
tures are  going  to  be  better  than  we 
have  ever  made  them  before,  for  the  pub- 
lic now  is  sure  of  what  it  wants. 

"However,  we  have  a  mere  handful  of 
talent  to  pick  from.  We  will  have  to 
begin  to  train  our  own  writers,  directors, 
and  so  on  down  the  line,  so  there  will 
be  constant  fodder  to  feed  the  camera 
guns  and  to  satisfy  the  insatiable  demand 
of  the  theaters  everywhere  in  the  world 
with  pictures !" 

And  there  you  have  it,  folks — first 
hand,  hot  from  the  producing  griddle  in 
Hollywood ! 


A  NEW  HOLLYWOOD  WIVES'  TALE 
Continued  from  page  53 


day  a  week,  short  of  an  earthquake  or 
sudden  death." 

They  have  all  been  like  that — through  all 
the  heat  of  the  summer  months  when  you 
would  think  the  discomfort  of  being  a 
waitress,  carrying  trays,  bustling  in  and 
out  of  a  hot  kitchen  would  weigh  lightly 
against  a  comfortable  beach  house  or  a 
yachting  party. 

Mrs.  Lehr's  real  success,  aside  from  the 
talent  she  has  as  a  manager,  is  the  ex- 
ample she  herself  sets.  "You  can't  ask 
people,  whether  for  charity,  or  anything 
else,  to  do  things  with  you  and  then  you 
be  the  slacker!  It  is  one  hundred  per- 
cent cooperation  that  builds  things. 
When  I  made  up  my  mind  to  take  this 
thing  over  I  knew  it  would  mean  giving 
all  my  time.  But  my  dear,  if  you  knew 
what  a  joy  it  is  to  me  to  have  this  to 
look  forward  to  every  day  instead  of  the 
luncheons  and  bridge  parties !  I'm  hav- 
ing more  fun  out  of  this  than  I've  had 
since  my  children  were  little  things  and 
required  my  attention.  All  of  us  look 
toward  this  Tea  Room  as  a  great  relief. 
And  we  know  we  are  doing  something 
that  really  helps  people.  It  isn't  only  the 
day  nursery;  it  is  also  the  shop  down- 
stairs and  the  fact  that  it  supports  so 
many  people." 

The  history  of  the  shop  is  this.  The 


Lilian  Harvey,  beautiful  Ufa 
star,  as  she  appears  in  an  ope- 
retta titled  "Waltz  of  Love." 


idea  was  to  have  attractive  things  there 
so  the  diners  in  the  restaurant  above 
would  be  tempted  to  buy  on  their  way 
in  or  out.  But  when  the  Tea  Room  was 
a  flop  so  was  the  shop,  because  the 
League  is  on  a  very  quiet  residential 
street  where  there  are  no  casual  passers- 
by.  Now,  with  four  or  five  hundred 
people  swarming  about  every  day  it  -is 
a  different  story.  The  shop  is  run  by  a 
society  woman,  Mrs.  Arthur  Bumiller. 
She  buys  all  materials  and  tells  her 
workers  what  she  wants  them  to  make. 
The  workers  then  leave  the  finished 
product  on  consignment.  The  proceeds 
of  the  shop,  after  the  consignors  have 
been  paid  their  percentage,  go  to  the 
Day  Nursery.  So  flourishing  has  busi- 
ness become  that  sixty  women  consignors 
earn  a  livelihood  in  this  way.  And  how 
lovely  the  things  are !  Everything  from 
handkerchiefs  to  lounging  ensembles, 
from  laquered  ash  trays  to  hammered  sil- 
ver candlesticks. 

In  the  Tea  Room  there  are  about 
eighteen  paid  workers.  Mrs.  Lehr  be- 
lieves in  having  plenty  of  help  in  the 
kitchen.  It  insures  quick  and  efficient 
service.  There  are  cook  and  her  help- 
ers, salad  makers,  sandwich  makers, 
dishwashers  and  men  to  run  errands  and 
(Continued  on  page  119) 
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Drops  of  Orange . . .  like  the 
juice  of  the  fruit  itself. . . 
delicious . . .  thirst-quench- 
ing ...  in  the  famous  Life 
Saver  shape . . .  they  fairly 
melt  in  your  mouth. 

Juicy. ..brimming  with  re- 
freshing flavor . . .  Orange 
Life  Savers  have  become 
popular  with  millions 
overnight. 

Buy  the  "Famous  Four- 
some "...  Orange,  Lemon, 
Lime,  and  Grape  LIFE 
SAVERS . . .  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer . . .  buy  Pep-O-Mint, 
Wint-O-Green,  Cl-O-Ve, 
Lic-O-Rice,  Cinn-O-Mon 
and  Vi-O-Let. 


All  candy  products  having  the  distinctive  shape  of  Life  Savers  are  manuractured  by  Life  Savers,  Inc. 
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Young  love  and  courage  sweep  on  to  triumph  in  this  tremendous 
story  of  the  winning  of  the  West.  Twenty  thousand  pioneers  in  a 
magnificent  migration,  vanquishing  Indian,  bear,  buffalo,  blizzard.  New 
thrills  await  you  in  this,  the  most  important  picture  ever  produced. 
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EN  purchasing 
Maybelline  Eye  Shadow,  select 
Blue  for  all  shades  of  blue  and 
gray  eyes;  Brown  for  hazel  and 
brown  eyes;  Black  for  dark  brown 
and  violet  eyes.  Green  may  be 
used  with  eyes  of  all  colors 
and  is  especially  effective  for 
evening   wear.   Encased  in 
an   adorably   dainty  gold- 
finished  vanity,  at  75c. 


Maybelline  preparations 
may  be  obtained  at  all 
fOl  Utt  good  •  counters. 
May  bel  I  ineCo. .Chicago. 
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Millions  of  women  instantly  gain  added  charm  and  loveliness  with  these  three  delightful, 
easy-to-use  Maybelline  preparations.  They  use  MaybelUne  Eye  Shadow  to  accentuate  the 
depth  of  color  of  their  eyes  and  to  add  a  subtle,  refined  note  of  charming  allure.  Four 
colors:  Black,  Brown,  Blue,  and  Green. 

Then — they  use  Maybelline  Eyelash  Darkener  to  instantly  make  their  lashes  appear  dark, 
long,  and  beautifully  luxuriant — to  make  their  eyes  appear  larger,  more  brilliant  and 
bewitchingly  inviting.  There  are  two  forms  of  Maybelline  Eyelash  Darkener:  Solid  form 
and  the  waterproof  Liquid;  either  in  Black  or  Brown. 

The  third  and  final  step  is  a  touch  with  Maybelline  Eyebrow  Penal  to  artistically  shape 
the  brows.  You  will  like  this  pencil.  It  is  the  clean,  indestructible  type,  and  may  be  had 
in  Black  and  Brown. 

Take  these  three  easy  steps  to  instant  loveliness  now.  Begin  with  the  Eye  Shadow, 
follow  with  the  Eyelash  Darkener,  and  finish  with  the  Eyebrow  Pencil.  Then,  from  the 
height  of  your  new  found  beauty,  observe  with  what  ease  you  attained  such  delightful 
results.  This  radiant  transformation  is  achieved  only  by  using  genuine  Maybelline 
products.  Insist  upon  them. 


HADOW  v  EYEBROW  PENCIL 
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do  the  heavy  cleaning.  Some  of  these 
jobs  are  held  by  people  who,  suffering 
from  hard  times  in  their  own  line  of 
work,  have  been  willing  to  pitch  in  at 
anything.  But  the  cook  is  a  good  old 
Southern  Mammy,  and  she  knows  her 
stuff !  _ 

While  the  Tea  Room  was  struggling 
under  debt  and  until  it  got  well  on  its 
feet  financially,  Mrs.  Lehr  had  as  few 
people  on  the  pay  roll  as  she  could  man- 
age with.  That  meant  that  during  a 
rush  she  herself  hove  to  and  did  a  little 
of  everything.  She  washed  dishes,  made 
salads  and  sandwiches,  and  waited  on 
table,  which  she  still  does,  besides  her 
regular  managerial  duties. 

There  are  about  eight  or  ten  volun- 
teer workers  who  serve  as  waitresses 
each  day.  On  Tuesday,  which  is  always 
a  big  day  with  about  three  hundred 
people  to  serve,  there  are  more.  The 
names  of  interest  to  motion  picture  goers 
on  that  day  are  Mesdames  John  Ford, 
Jack  Warner,  Sammy  Lee,  Hunt  Strom- 
berg,  Tod  Browning,  Ivan  Kahn,  Fred 
Niblo,  Harry  Beaumont,  Sam  Wood ;  and 
Misses  Catherine  Bennett,  Flora  Bramley 
and  Mary  McLaren. 

Tips  are  put  in  a  box  on  the  cashier's 
desk  and  during  the  six  months  they 
have  exceeded  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
dollars.  The  money  is  used  to  purchase 
up-to-date  kitchen  equipment  and  china 
for  the  dining  room.  Knowing  this,  some 
of  the  patrons  tip  generously.  Erich  Von 
Stroheim  left  one  penny  at  his  plate  and 
put  five  dollars  in  the  tip  box  on  one 
occasion  when  he  lunched  there  with  Jean 
Hersholt ! 

Kitchen  work  was  somewhat  hampered 
at  first.  Five  electric  coffee  pots,  suffi- 
cient for  former  needs,  had  to  be  kept 
on  the  job  all  the  time — now  a  very 
swell  hotel  percolator  doees  the  honors. 
Two  hotel-style  gas  ranges  have  been 
installed  and  the  old  stove  is  also  em- 
ployed. A  place  in  a  cool  wing  of  the 
airy  kitchen  is  provided  for  a  two-ring 
burner  for  toasted   sandwiches.  There 
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is  also  a  little  sink  there  and  a  long 
narrow  table  for  sandwich  making.  The 
ice  box  problem  got  to  be  terrible  and 
reluctantly  Mrs.  Lehr  forked  out  of  the 
tip  box  three  hundred  dollars  for 
a  giant  one,  not  electric  because  one  that 
size  would  have  cost  about  a  thousand 
dollars.  Jerome  Kern,  the  famous  com- 
poser, heard  about  the  new  ice  box  and 
sent  his  check  as  a  donation  for  the  full 
amount. 

The  china  is  not  the  thick,  clumsy  stuff 
usually  found,  but  dainty  and  attrac- 
tive, such  as  one  finds  in  the  better  tea 
rooms. 

Although  the  place  has  grown  so  terrifi- 
cally the  waitresses  still  supply  the  deli- 
cious desserts  for  the  day,  all  of  which 
are  home-made.  Mrs.  Tod  Browning 
brings  chocolate  rolls  with  whipped 
cream ;  Mrs.  Gardner  Sullivan  brings 
berry  pies ;  Mrs.  Owen  Moore,  chocolate 
cake.  Mrs.  Hunt  Stromberg  brings 
cheese  cake  that  melts  in  your  mouth ; 
Mrs.  Henry  King,  Boston-cream  pies, 
and  Carmen  Pantages,  who  is  working 
in  the  Day  Nursery  as  well  as  the  tea 
room,  brings  perfectly  marvellous  kiss 
pies.  These  pies  are  made  by  Carmen's 
grandmother  and  no  one  else  knows  how 
to  make  them.  The  recipe  was  given  her 
by  her  mother  when  she  died  and  will 
probably  be  passed  on  to  Carmen.  The 
old  lady  rises  at  dawn  to  get  them  ready 
on  the  day  her  granddaughter  serves  the 
League. 

Sally  Blane's  mother  makes  her  special 
recipe  for  baked  beans  on  Sally's  day  and 
Mrs.  George  Fitzmaurice  brings  the  fa- 
mous Fitzmaurice  hash  every  Friday.  I 
don't  know  who  supplies  the  egg-nog  pies, 
but  they  put  joy  in  your  soul  even  if  they 
do  add  pounds  to  your  flesh. 

I  have  only  given  a  partial  list  of 
names  and  donations.  I  haven't  touched 
on  the  list  of  society  girls  in  Beverly 
Hills,  Los  Angeles,  Hollywood  and  Pasa- 
dena who  loyally  do  their  bit.  But  be- 
cause of  the  spirit  of  the  place  I  know 
there  won't  be  any  hurt  feelings.  Pub- 


licity isn't  what  they  are  there  for.  They 
have  proved  that. 

Tea  Room  prices  are  reasonable. 
Dinners  are  a  dollar  and  a  quarter, 
luncheons  are  a  la  carte.  If  you  have 
a  toasted  sandwich  and  one  of  the  deli- 
cious desserts  you  are  only  set  back  forty 
cents,  for  tea  and  coffee  are  free.  A 
plate  lunch  or  a  choice  of  anything  on 
the  menu  with  a  salad,  dessert  and 
coffee  will  be  all  you  can  stagger  out 
under  and  the  bill  will  be  between  sixty 
and  seventy-five  cents. 

Mrs.  Tod  Browning  played  a  joke  on 
her  husband,  Fred  Niblo,  Harry  Rapf 
and  several  others  from  Metro  who  came 
in  a  party.  She  charged  everything  as  a 
special  order  and  even  tabulated  the  tea 
and  coffee.  The  bill  finally  worked  it- 
self up  to  twelve  dollars.  Mrs.  Lehr  was 
scandalized,  Mrs.  Browning  triumphant, 
but  the  boys  were  good  sports  and  left 
handsome  tips. 

One  day  when  Mrs.  Niblo  was  serv- 
ing her  husband  watched  her  critically. 
She  was  just  so  earnest  and  conscien- 
tious it  amused  him.  "Enid,  look  at 
these  other  girls.  They  are  all  smil- 
ing, while  you  look  as  if  you  were  going 
through  a  terrible  ordeal."  Mrs.  Niblo 
burst  out  laughing.  "I  am  so  afraid  I'll 
forget  something,"  she  said.  But  after 
that  the  charming  Enid  Bennett  smile 
got  on  the  job. 

I  don't  suppose  there  is  a  place  in  the 
world  except  Hollywood  in  which  Mrs. 
Lehr  could  do  quite  what  she  has  done. 
She  herself  feels  that  the  whole  success 
of  the  thing  has  hung  upon  the  loyalty 
of  her  supporters  and  the  fact  that  the 
volunteer  workers  have  public  interest. 
Tourists  are  beginning  to  know  about 
the  place  and  come  in  by  the  hundreds. 
Yet  I  am  sure  that  without  Mrs.  Lehr's 
efficient  handling  the  place  would  not 
be  the  great  success  it  is. 

Interest  in  the  League  proves  that  some 
very  real  things  and  some  very  real 
people  are  to  be  found  in  giddy,  glam- 
orous Hollywood. 
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they  can't  help  it,"  she  was  saying.  "It 
must  be  some  cosmic  force  that  makes 
them  do  things  even  though,  at  the  time, 
they  wonder  why  they  do  it.  I  suppose 
it  is  the  same  force  that  makes  the  sea 
pound  never-endingly  on  the  shores.  I 
know  it  has  always  been  so  with  me.  There 
is  something  inside  of  me  that  says,  'You 
must  do  this.  You  must  do  this!'  And  I 
do  it  because  I  can't  help  myself,  although 
I  have  often  thought  doing  something  else 
would  be  so  much  easier.  But  it  seems 
to  give  me  a  means  of  expression  that  I 
need  to  find  out  what  me  really  is  like, 
what  kind  of  stuff  Estelle  Taylor  really 
is  made  of  and  what  she  can  be  moulded 
into. 

_  "I  remember  a  time  just  after  my  mar- 
riage to  Jack.  He  wanted  me  to  leave  the 
screen.  He  paced  up  and  down  the  room 
like  a  caged  lion — as  many  a  husband  has 
done  before  and  will  again  for  the  same 
reason — elaborating  upon  all  the  reasons 
why  I  should  leave  the  screen,  and  won- 
dering why  I  wanted  to  go  on  with  a 
career.  'I'll  settle  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  on  you,  for  you  to  use  anyway  you 
like.  That's  more  than  you  will  make  in 
ten  years  on  the  scieen.'  Neither  Jack  nor 
I  thought  I  was  a  good  actress  but  I  sur- 


prised us  both,  for  I've  made  almost  that 
much  in  less  than  ten  years,  and  I  haven't 
worked  steadily,  either. 

"That  night,  however,  I  wondered  pas- 
sionately and  resentfully  why  it  was  I 
couldn't  give  up  acting  and  be  Mrs.  Jack 
Dempsey  if  it  meant  so  much  to  him.  I 
tried  to.  Oh,  I  tried  very  hard,  but  I 
couldn't  do  it.  I  felt  like  a  swimmer  be- 
yond his  depth,  fighting,  fighting,  for  life. 
I  saw  Estelle  Taylor  sinking  into  a  shadow, 
a  ghost.  It  was  an  inferiority  complex,  a 
terrible  one,  and  I  felt  I  just  would  have 
to  conquer  it  by  obeying  the  thing  that  kept 
pounding  at  my  brain.  Act,  act,  act,  it 
said. 

"I  didn't  feel  that  I  was  born  to  be 
an  actress  or  that  acting  was  the  ideal 
and  ultimate  means  of  expression  for  me, 
but  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  means,  at  that 
time,  that  the  world  offered  me.  And  so  I 
determined  to  set  my  teeth  into  it  and  con- 
quer it. 

"Talking  pictures  brought  me  the  thing 
that  has  given  me  greater  happiness  than 
anything  I  have  ever  known — singing.  I 
adore  it.  When  a  person  sings,  so  much 
can  be  expressed  quite  unconsciously.  One 
sings  if  one  is  sad,  and  relief  comes.  One 
sings  if  one  is  happy — and  becomes  hap- 


pier. There  is  a  feeling  of  freedom  and 
power  and  joy  that  comes  to  me  when  I 
sing  that  is  the  most  marvelous  thing  I 
have  ever  experienced.  Everyone  should 
sing.  It  is  the  greatest  safety  valve  in  the 
world." 

Estelle  is  handling  this  new  branch  of 
her  career  very  well.  She  studied  for 
months  and  then  went  out  on  a  vaudeville 
tour  to  contact  audiences  and  overcome 
nervousness.  Also,  to  get  a  reaction  as  to 
whether  she  was  good  or  bad.  The  result 
was  encouraging  as  an  artist  but  by  the 
time  she  got  home  she  didn't  care  about 
that.  She  had  found  the  thing  that  car- 
ried her  out  of  herself.  She  didn't  care, 
really,  if  she  ever  used  it  professionally. 
She  continued  working  and  her  teacher 
fired  her  ambition.  Her  voice  sank  to  an 
awed  whisper  when  she  told  me  that  her 
ambition  was  the  concert  stage.  "I  haven't 
enough  experience  yet  and  my  voice  is  not 
under  the  control  it  must  be,  but  I'm  going 
to  work  hard  and  I  feel  I'll  get  there 
eventually." 

She  refuses  to  sing  in  pictures  until  her 
voice  is  seasoned.  She  has  been  offered 
several  parts  that  must  have  been  hard  to 
turn  down  but  on  most  of  them  she 
wouldn't  even  make  a  test.    Speaking  of 
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one  of  them  she  said,  laughing  in  the  de- 
lightfully candid  way  she  has,  "I  probably 
wouldn't  have  landed  it,  anyway.  I  haven't 
had  enough  experience  in  singing  to  play 
that  part.  I  knew  that  before  I  started, 
so  why  should  I  waste  my  time  and  their 
money?  I'm  not  going  to  sing  in  pictures 
until  my  voice  is  ripe.  Building  it  up  in 
a  mixer's  booth  takes  all  the  music  out  of 
the  voice." 

Speaking  of  how  a  closed  mind  hampers 
growth  we  laughed  over  the  time  William 
Fox  wanted  her  to  play  "The  Queen  of 
Sheba"  during  the  first  year  of  her  con- 
tract with  him. 

"Why,  I  couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing. 
Why,  my  grandmother  would  never  stand 
for  it !"  she  gasped. 

Bill  Fox's  fist  pounded  his  massive  desk 
until  everything  on  it  rattled  as  he  shouted, 
"We're  not  making  moving  pictures  for 
your  grandmother !" 

Estelle  stared  at  him,  startled  but  defiant, 
as  he  outlined  all  the  things  he  could  and 
would  do  to  her  in  the  picture  business  if 
she  didn't  play  "The  Queen  of  Sheba."  She 
heard  him  out  and  then  spoke  her  line.  "All 
right.  That's  what  you  can  do.  But  I  can 
do  something,  too.  I  can  get  out  of  the 
picture  business.  I  can  sell  ribbons  in 
Macy's  basement  and  I'll  do  it,  too,  before 
I'll  be  photographed  practically  naked !" 

And  whether,  in  spite  of  his  rage,  Bill 
Fox  admired  her  spirit,  or  whether  he  was 
showman  enough  to  bide  his  time,  thinking 
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said  the  kids  would  die.  And  I  said  to 
the  studio,  'If  the  kids  die,  is  it  your 
fault  or  mine?'  So  finally  they  said  the 
kids  could  come  along ;  and  Ollie  said 
that  if  I  took  the  kids  she'd  have  to  come, 
too,  and  take  care  of  'em.  So  I  said  all 
right ;  although  I'm  darned  if  I  wanted  any 
dames  around." 

"That's  not  the  truth,  Harry,  and  you 
know  it !"  And  even  though  Mrs.  Carey  was 
convalescing  from  an  appendicitis  opera- 
tion she  nearly  leaped  from  the  couch. 
"The  fact  is,  I  followed  Harry  down  to 
Africa  to  keep  the  ticks  off  of  him.  I 
should  let  some  other  woman  pick  African 
ticks  off  my  husband !  Can  you  imagine 
me  pacing  Falcon  Lair  with  Valentino's 
ghost,  mumbling  over  and  over  to  my- 
self, 'Well,  I  wonder  who's  picking  the 
ticks  off  Harry  tonight'  ?" 

"Yeah,"  Harry  admitted  with  a  rem- 
iniscent grunt.  "An'  they  was  ticks,  too. 
I  don't  suppose,"  he  remarked  disparag- 
ingly, "that  you  ever  had  any  elephant 
ticks — well,  these  elephant  ticks  are  as  big 
as  my  fist."  And  even  though  his  wife 
talked  him  down  to  the  end  of  his  thumb 
I  couldn't  help  but  reflect  that  a  tick  the 
size  of  Harry  Carey's  thumb  was,  briefly, 
a  tick.  "Yeah,"  he  finally  conceded,  "I 
guess  it's  just  as  well  I  had  a  dame  down 
there  at  that.  And  as  I  look  back  at  it  I 
guess  most  of  our  evenings  was  spent 
pickin'  ticks.  First  Ollie'd  pick  some  off 
me,  and  then  I'd  pick  some  off  her.  That's 
the  way  it  went  all  right." 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  remains 
that  Olive  Carey  revolted  and  joined  her 
husband  in  Africa;  and  if  stalking  elephant 
ticks  and  being  chased  by  African  buffalo, 
Thomson  gazelles  and  the  wiry  dick- 
dicks  constitutes  good  clean  fun,  she  may 
have  had  a  pretty  neat  time  of  it ;  but,  per- 
sonally, I  think  she  would  have  done  much 
better   had    she   remained   at   home  and 


that  a  few  years  and  contact  with  life 
would  change  the  mind  of  a  girl  who 
looked  like  good  box-office  to  him,  is  a 
thing  neither  Estelle  nor  I  know ;  but  al- 
though he  didn't  speak  to  her  for  a  year, 
he  didn't  break  her  contract.  It  ran  its 
full  length  and  it  must  have  burned  him  up 
to  see  her  branch  out  a  few  months  after- 
wards practically  nude  in  "The  Ten  Com- 
mandments." The  Fox  contract  stopped 
just  short  of  Estelle's  emancipation,  her 
conquering  of  false  modesty. 

She  laughed  when  she  told  me  about 
that.  "Even  to  this  day  I'm  clothes  con- 
scious on  the  set."  A  complex  dating  back 
to  the  training  of  that  beloved  grand- 
mother who  had  impressed  her  with  the 
fact  that  little  girls  shouldn't  show  their 
limbs.  "When  I  decided  to  do  'The  Ten 
Commandments'  I  had  a  net  suit  made  that 
was  skin  tight  and  completely  covered  me. 
You  couldn't  see  through  it  but  it  didn't 
pick  up  in  the  camera,  so  cleverly  was  it 
made.  I  always  thought  Mr.  DeMille  was 
a  good  sport  to  humor  me  in  that.  After 
all,  it  must  have  seemed  stupid  to  him.  As 
for  me,  I  have  learned  to  over-ride  incon- 
sistencies. If  it  is  all  right  to  show  one's 
body  on  the  beach  why  must  the  world 
come  to  an  end  if  one's  work  requires  it  in 
the  studio?  There  is  impersonality  in 
work.  I  know  of  many  things  more  dam- 
aging to  character  than  dressing  a  la 
Sheba.  Malice,  for  instance,  and  deceit 
and  jealousy  and  things  like  that." 
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joined  the   Domino  Club  of  Hollywood. 

The  great  majority,  however,  have  not 
revolted.  They  remain  at  home  according 
to  custom.  Jobyna  Ralston,  for  example, 
when  Dick  Arlen  goes  on  location  manages 
to  use  some  of  her  time  with  meetings  of 
the  Regulars  Club ;  and  she  also  finds  her- 
self pretty  well  occupied  with  family  af- 
fairs, and  by  tennis  games  or  a  splash  of 
swimming  with  Walter  Huston  and  Lloyd 
Brownfield  who  live  nearby  and  drop  into 
the  Arlen's  often,  even  when  Dick's  at 
home.  Then,  too,  Charlie  Farrell  and  his 
mother  live  but  a  block  away.  "I  knew 
Charlie  long  before  I  did  my  husband," 
Miss  Ralston  admits.  "In  fact,  he  intro- 
duced me  to  Dick."  (Come  on  home,  Ar- 
len, come  on  home! — before  Maureen 
O'Sullivan  does  away  with  your  wife!) 
"And,  of  course,  my  evenings  are  fairly 
well  filled  with  bridge." 

"As  for  me,"  Mrs.  Charlie  Bickford 
avers,  "I  don't  mind  these  locations  so 
much."  (And  if  her  husband's  the  wild 
man  he's  reputed  to  be,  I  can't  say  that 
I  actually  blame  her!)  "My  children,  aged 
eleven  and  five,  naturally  take  up  their 
share  of  time,  and,  of  course,  I  always  have 
my  bridge." 

"And  that's  an  idea,"  Mrs.  John  Mil- 
jan  chuckled.  "When  my  husband's  been 
away  I  usually  redecorated  the  house ;  but 
this  time  I  rather  fancy  that  I  shall  get 
in  some  bridge." 

"I,  too,  get  in  considerable  bridge,"  Mrs. 
John_  Boles  remarked.  "But  part  of  my 
time  is  spent  in  an  orgy  of  house-cleaning — 
you  know  how  sensitive  John  is !  He  dis- 
likes the  very  sight  of  a  broom  and  vacuum 
cleaner  and  things  like  that — and  as  I  said, 
there's  my  bridge  at  which  I  ofttimes  win !" 

Mrs.  Glenn  Tryon  takes  advantage  of 
her  husband's  absence  by  going  in  for  a 
a  little  shopping.  (And  apparently  this  is 
the  only  location  widow  to  whom  it  oc- 


She  loves  to  play  all  kinds  and  types  of 
parts.  She  likes  to  play  good  women  and 
bad  women.  She  is  always  interested  to 
find  that  many  of  the  bad  women  are 
rather  better  than  the  good  women,  and 
she  tries  to  play  them  that  way.  Tries 
to  make  them  human. 

Just  now  she  is  starring  on  one  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  she  has  ever  played, 
Dixie  Lee,  the  delightful  but  naughty  lady 
in  "Cimarron,"  starring  Richard  Dix.  She 
shivers  a  bit  at  the  task  before  her — hopes 
she  will  be  all  right.  She  still  has  an  in- 
feriority complex. 

A  few  years  ago  one  heard,  "Estelle 
Taylor  is  the  best  sport  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  girls  in  pictures,  but  she's 
a  terrible  actress."  That  was  because  she 
was  floundering,  not  sure  of  herself.  Sing- 
ing released  that  fear.  She  didn't  care 
at  first  whether  she  was  good  or  not.  She 
just  loved  to  sing.  Happiness  in  her  work 
has  given  her  poise.  The  best  work  of  her 
career  began  after  she  started  this  new 
medium  of  expression  about  two  years  ago. 

Reports  of  people  who  have  watched  her 
rehearse  in  "Cimarron"  are  enthusiastic. 
One  of  the  most  brilliant  men  in  the  studio 
told  me  it  looked  as  though  Estelle  Taylor 
would  give  an  outstanding  performance. 
She  is  fulfilling  her  belief  in  herself.  She 
has  become  a  fine  actress. 

After  all,  belief  in  one's  self  is  half  the 
battle.  Add  brains,  courage  and  ambition, 
and  there  you  are ! 

 f 


curred  that  a  husband's  absence  makes  a 
capital  time  for  such  a  pursuit.)  "But  I 
never  actually  buy  anything.  For  when 
Glenn's  not  at  home,  I'm  too  restless  to 
make  up  my  mind — and  it's  not  a  bit  ex- 
citing !  So  instead  of  spending  a  lot  of 
money,  I  win  it  at  bridge !" 

And  while  Joan  Crawford  finds  life 
without  Doug  Jr.  strangely  uninteresting, 
she  holds  no  objection  to  bridge  when  it's 
played  right  well 

Whereupon,  I  began  to  suspect  that  my 
investigation  would  benefit  no  one  so  much 
as  the  United  States  Playing  Card  Com- 
pany. And  my  suspicions  were  strength- 
ened when  Mrs.  Richard  Barthelmess  ad- 
mitted that  while  part  of  her  lonely  hours 
was  spent  checking  up  on  her  children, 
most  of  her  time  was  occupied  with  good, 
snappy  contract  bridge ;  as  were  the  hours 
of  Mrs.  Conrad  Nagel,  aided  and  abetted 
by  Mrs.  Johnny  Mack  Brown.  And  what 
does  Theda  Bara  do  when  director-hus- 
band Brabin's  away?  She  plays  bridge, 
just  like  ninety  percent  of  the  others !  Pre- 
posterous, indeed,  but  as  for  this  condi- 
tion constituting  an  actual  menace,  even  a 
child  could  tell  you  that  four  location 
widows  around  a  bridge  table  were  com- 
paratively harmless ;  at  least  to  anyone 
save  themselves.  Obviously  their  husbands 
have  nothing  to  worry  about,  and  June 
Collyer  and  the  rest  of  the  cinema  debu- 
tantes may  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  succored. 

But  here's  some  advice,  June,  if  you'd 
care  to  accept  it :  see  that  you  keep  those 
widows  well  supplied  with  playing  cards ! 
And  the  first  time  your  boy  friend  breaks 
a  date  with  "Awful  sorry,  Junie  bugs,  but 
I  gotta  have  a  little  bridge  lesson  tonight," 
just  take  a  tip  from  me  and  begin  to  exert 
that  hidden  oov/er — and  wire  the  husband, 
too! 

It  doesn't  pay  to  take  too  much  for 
granted  whether  one  is  a  husband,  wife  or 
location  widow.  We're  all  funny  that  way. 
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GEORGE  ARLISS— BRAIN-STAR 
Continued  from  page  55 


Fair,"  and  then  in  Molnar's  "The  Devil." 

This  latter — the  satanic  Nietzscheanism 
of  which  made  a  special  appeal  to  me — 
is  an  unforgettable  Arliss  part.  With  it 
a  new  kind  of  actor  and  stage  character 
had  come  on  the  English-speaking 
stage :  an  incarnation  of  cold  pagan  in- 
tellect, a  spiritual  Machiavelli,  and  en- 
chanting immoralist,  a  man  with  the  enig- 
matical smile  of  Mona  Lisa  and  the 
super-morality  of  Napoleon. 

Arliss,  in  all  his  parts,  is  always  this 
beneficent  and  eye-twinkling  Satan._  This 
up-to-date  gentlemanly  Superman  of  Mol- 
nar's "The  Devil"  is  the  protagonistic 
role  of  all  that  is  Arliss.  Its  most  ar- 
tistic characteristic  is  restraint.  And  in 
that  word  restraint  I  touch  the  very  nub 
and  kernel  of  the  art  of  Arliss.  He  knows 
what  to  leave  out,  he  knows  what  not  to 
say,  when  not  to  raise  the  voice,  when 
not  to  walk. 

His  attitude  is  thus  nearly  always  a 
negative  one — in  all  his  roles — but  nega- 
tion charged  with  dynamite,  like  the 
philosophies  of  Buddha  and  Schopenhauer. 
When  his  face  says  No  as  Zakkuri, 
Stcyne,  Disraeli,  the  Devil  or  Heythorp 
it  may  mean  a  ruthless  Yes,  back  of 
which  the  hidden  intentions  in  his  mind 
are  laid  bare  to  the  most  obtuse  mind  in 
the  audience  as  plainly  as  if  it  were 
printed  on  the  screen — for  no  human 
face  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  is 
more  completely  the  slave  of  mind  than 
the  face  of  George  Arliss.  It  is  a  veri- 
table palimpsest  of  the  human  soul :  it  is  a 
book  written  in  invisible  inks. 

Another  secret  quite  Arlissian:  how 
does  this  half-sleepy-looking  spider  with 
the  fly-trap  mouth  and  maliciously-be- 
nevolent smile  always  hold  the  sympathy 
of  his  audience  no  matter  what  he  does? 

Humor  is  the  answer.  A  rough,  grim, 
irritable  humor,  a  continued  laugh  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  folds  of  a  discreet  bitter- 
sweet smile  is  the  road  to  holding  his  au- 
dience. His  is  a  cynicism  of  which  we 
all  recognize  the  truth.  He  flatters  us 
and  holds  us  by  taking  us  into  the  se- 
crets of  his  intelligence.  A  look  out  of 
the  corner  of  his  eye  with  a  twist  of  the 
mouth  contain  fifty  old-style  printed  titles 
and  a  whole  chapter  of  talkie  twaddle. 

What  is  subtlety  in  acting — one  of  the 
rarest  of  actorial  gifts  ?  Subtlety  is  the 
art  of  conveying  the  shadowy  so  that  it 
penetrates  the  observer  like  a  velvet-cov- 
ered poinard.  It  is  nuance,  an  overtone, 
the  very  whisper  of  the  unspoken  thought, 
the  unexpressed  feeling.  Subtlety  is 
craft,  cunning :  the  art  of  muted  irony,  of 
cutting  your  throat  with  a  feather,  of 
cursing  you  with  a  blessing,  of  double- 
crossing  you  with  the  droop  of  an  eyelid. 

Arliss  is  the  master  of  all  subtleties. 
Watch  him  closely — -breathlessly  as  al- 
most everybody  does  in  "Disraeli,"  as 
the  Rajah  in  "The  Green  Goddess,"  and 
in  "Old  English"  and  you  have  seen 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  final  word  in 


human  cunning,  finely  nuanced  subtlety 
played  to  the  quick  of  egoistic  diablerie. 

Restraint,  subtlety — and  imagination  ! 
Arliss  knows  the  fine  art  of  exaggeration, 
caricature  and  re-creating  the  common- 
place and  banal  in  the  green-room  of  his 
imagination.  All  his  portrayals  are  not 
only  characters  but  types,  also.  Disraeli 
is  not  just  Disraeli,  but  he  is  also  the  type 
of  the  cynical  statesman.  It  is  so  with  all 
his  portrayals.  He  always  lifts  his  char- 
acter-portrayal to  the  image  of  a  Pattern. 

In  "Old  English"  Arliss  adds  another 
to  his  list  of  perfect  portrayals.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  superb  things  ever  done  on  or 
off  the  screen. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  a  typical  English- 
man of  the  old  school  who  gives  us  his 
complete  life-story — his  soul-story — with- 
out a  fade-back.  The  fade-backs  of  his 
devil-may-care  youth,  of  his  one  love,  of 
his  sweet  sexual  transgressions,  of  his 
love  of  wine  and  meats  are  in  his  facial 
expressions. 

Who  can  forget  the  slight  nod,  the  sud- 
den tenseness  of  the  withered  face,  the  I 
sense  of  the  irreparable  in  the  lowering  | 
of  the  eyes  which  are  the  answer  to  his 
grandchild's  question  as  to  whether  he 
had  loved  her  grandmother,  whose  illegit- 
imate son  was  her  father?  There  is  the 
history  of  a  heart  contained  in  two  sec- 
onds on  the  screen.  His  face  is  a  double- 
exposed  film. 

And  who  can  ever  forget  in  "Old  Eng- 
lish" those  last  fifteen  minutes  of  Arliss 
on  the  screen  when  he  plans  and  exe- 
cutes his  suicide  by  over-eating  and 
drinking  to  forestall  the  humiliation  that 
faces  him  the  following  day  before  his 
business  associates?  And  the  exquisite 
'business'  of  that  last  supper ! 

Not  to  be  enthusiastic  over  such  a 
perfect  triumph  of  the  actor's  art  is  to 
stamp  one's  self  empty,  stupid  and  ashamed 
of  feeling,  an  emotional  eunuch. 

But  George  Arliss  has  no  sex  appeal ! 
There  is  never  any  hot  love  story  in  his 
plays !  He  hasn't  It !— T  hear  the  Old 
Guard  yelp. 

Well,  the  Old  Guard,  I'm  happy  to 
say,  is  passing  away.  George  Arliss' 
great  success  on  the  talking  screen  shows 
what  can  be  done  in  this  medium,  as 
Lubitsch  has  shown  us  in  the  directorial 
field  of  the  silents :  give  men  of  brains 
and  imagination  and  courage  a  free  foot 
and  they  will  revolutionize  the  most 
banal  of  the  arts  and  drag  the  Golden 
Calf  into  the  box-office  besides. 

I  await,  not  too  patiently,  the  next  cre- 
ation of  Arliss.  To  me,  he  is  always  an 
event,  from  that  first  night  I  saw  him  in 
1901  to  his  supremely  great  performance 
in  "Old  English." 

In  the  whole  of  the  picture  world  since 
its  inception  to  the  present  time  there 
have  been  only  three  Artists — used  in  the 
sense  of  creative  actorial  genius — Tan- 
nings, Chaplin  and  Arliss. 

And  the  greatest  of  these  is  Arliss  ! 


LIKE  NATURES  OWN  CLOW 


The  winner  of  the 

Ramon  Novarro  guitar  contest  which 

appeared   in  the 

September   issue   of    ScREENLAND  is: 

Matthew  M.  Finn, 

1811  Burns  Avenue, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

VOGUE  TELLS 
"WHAT  MEN  DISLIKE 
IN  WOMEN" 

"Men  no  longer  beam  with  approval,"  says 
this  world  famous  fashion  magazine,  "at  the 
sight  of  a  schoolgirl  complexion  guiltless  of 
any  make-up.  On  the  contrary  they  may  even 
find  it  wan  and  dull.  But  there  remains  al- 
ways the  distinction  between  art  and  artifice, 
and  a  patently  artificial  beauty  leaves  them 
quite  as  cold.  Avoid  therefore  lipsticks  that 
do  not  match  one's  natural  coloring."  s 

•  •  • 
Tangee,  the  world's  most  famous  lipstick, 
leaves  no  greasy  smear  of  glaring,  flashy 
color.  Tangee  is  entirely  different  from  any 
other  lipstick.  Magically  it  takes  on  color 
after  you  apply  it  .  .  .  and  blends  with  your 
own  natural  coloring,  no  matter  what  your 
individual  complexion.  And  Tangee  never 
robs  off  or  looks  artificial ! 

Tangee  Lipstick,  $1.  Rouge  Compact, 
Crime  Rouge,  SI.  Face  Powder,  to  match  the 
natural  skin  tones,  SI.  Night  Cream,  cleanses 
and  nourishes,  SI.  Day  Cream,  protects  the 
skin,  SI.  Cosmetic,  a  new  "mascara,"  will 
not  smart,  SI. 


SEND  20?   FOR  TANGEE  BEAUTY  SET 

(Six  items  in  miniature  and  "The  Art  of  Make-Up. ") 

The  George  W.  Luft  Co.,  Dept.  S.  L.-12 
4 17  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Name  •••• 

Address  • 
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have  the 
STRAIGHT  LINE 
MOVEMENT 

.  .  .  not  new  .  .  .  but  after  years  of 
rigorous  tests  proven  to  be  superior 
.  .  .  and  now  accepted  as  most  re- 
liable of  time-keepers,  having  larger 
parts.  Most  scientific  and  most  prac- 
tical to  better  withstand  abuse  and 
hard  knocks.  Made  in  cases  to  meet 
fashion's  requirements. 


HAFIS   WATCH  CO. 

1  5  Wesl  37lh  St.,  New  York 
CHICAGO         SAN  FRANCISCO         MONTREAL  BIENNE 


...STRAIGHT  LINE  ... 
..  MOVEMENT.. 
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HOLLYWOOD  GOES 


Continued 


Stop  that  sniffling,  Zep.  You  see !  Oscar 
is  a  movie  star  ! 

Here  comes  someone  with  a  tray  full  of 
toy  surprises.  They're  trying  out  new  ex- 
pressions on  Oscar.  See  that  snake-like 
whistle  with  the  feather  at  the  end?  That 
helps  him  register  fear,  intense  surprise. 
A  loved  rubber  ball  means  alertness.  A 
toy  pistol — how  Oscar  loves  it — just  to 
held  it  in  his  mouth  is  reward  for  doing 
a  scene  well — means  happiness,  content- 
ment, and  other  joyful  expressions.  Just 
hold  them  up  for  Oscar  to  see  and  he  reg- 
isters !  Oscar  says  he  is  always  getting 
fan  letters  thinking  he  is  a  girl.  He  gets 
quite  a  bark  out  of  it ! 

Oscar  has  to  go  back  to  work  now.  He's 
selling  hats  in  a  department  store.  This 
is  to  be  "The  Big  Dog  House,"  and  Buster, 
the  leading  man,  and  Jiggs  quarrel  over 
the  love  of  Oscar  (Nellie,  the  beautiful 
cloak  model).  Jiggs  is  the  villain  and  bur- 
gles the  safe  in  the  office  and  kills  a  police- 
man but  blames  it  on  Buster  and  they  are 
both  sent  to  the  rock  pile  in  "The  Big  Dog 
House !" 

But  you  must  meet  Jiggs.  Jiggs  really 
has  a  movie  reputation.  Why,  he's  been 
in  pictures  for  years.  Played  with  Maurice 
Chevalier  in  "The  Love  Parade."  He's 
mighty  proud  of  that,  though  he  wouldn't 
let  you  know  it.  Jiggs  is  one  of  those 
aloof,  high  -  brow  personalities  —  remem- 
ber him  as  Phido  Vance  in  "Who  Killed 
Rover?" — he's  a  Ronald  Colman  or  a 
William  Powell,  sort  of — or  even  maybe 
like  Greta  Garbo,  you  might  say.  Silent. 
Mysterious.  Aloof. 

Let's  watch  Jiggs  burgle  the  safe.  What 
a  natty  frock  coat  and  derby  hat  he  wears, 
with  a  flash  light  attached  to  his  paw — 
pardon,  wrist.  See  how  straight  he  stands 
— Jiggs  can  walk,  you  know.  He's  quite 
an  expert  really.  It's  quite  a  trick  to  walk 
on  your  hind  legs.  You  have  to  be  trained 
from  puppyhood  until  your  muscles  harden 
and  your  equilibrium  is  settled.  Jiggs  often 
doubles  in  the  long  shots  for  the  less  tal- 
ented dogs  who  cannot  walk.  But  see  him 
look  into  the  safe.  As  the  door  to  the 
little  room  opens  (the  sets  are  built  on 
small  dog  size  scale,  of  course),  and  the 
light  comes  through  and  touches  the  safe, 
Jiggs  is  to  look  around  and  show  aston- 
ishment, even  fear.  That's  what  Director 
White  says. 

Ready.  Camera.  Lights.  His  trainer 
("and  owner)  stands  over  by  the  door.  He 
speaks  to  Jiggs.  "Look  into  the  safe, 
Jiggs.  Don't  turn.  That's  the  boy.  Now !" 
snapping  his  fingers.  Jiggs  turns,  registers 
interest,  the  light  from  the  door  reaches 
him.  What  is  that  in  his  trainer's  hand? 
A  live  white  mouse  in  a  cage !  The  right 
shade  of  astonishment,  fear!  Jiggs  has  a 
psychosis  about  mice.  Has  almost  a  cat- 
like tendency.  Likes  to  chase  them.  Well, 
that's  over.  Third  take,  but  that  scene  is 
in  the  can ! 

Zep,  let's  interview  Jiggs. 

Jiggs  likes  the  movies.  He'll  tell  you 
so.  But  he  lives  very  quietly  outside.  Never 
goes  out  socially.  Cares  very  little  for  the 
ladies.  Oh,  he's  had  his  amours,  who 
hasn't.  But  he's  not  like  Buster.  Now  Bus- 
ter is  a  regular  Don  Juan.  Lusty  little 
rumors  are  wagging  about  town  that  he 
makes  love  to  all  of  his  leading  ladies  and 
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it  is  even  whispered  (though  don't  tell 
Will  Hays),  that  the  ladies  can  only  break 
into  the  pictures  through  his  patronage — 
well,  ahem ! 

Jigg's  favorite  food  is  hamburger.  He'd 
do  almost  anything  for  hamburger.  He's 
quite  a  wit,  too.  Can  say  two  words  actually 
in  absurd  human  language.  One  is,  of 
course,  'hamburger,'  and  the  other  is 
'mama.'  He  is  now  learning  'hot'  and 
feels  he  can  go  anywhere  with  this  vocab- 
ulary. 

But  you  must  meet  Buster — handsome, 
dark-brown  Buster.  He's  resting  in  his 
dressing  room.  Every  star  and  near  star 
has  his  dressing  room.  Over  there  is  the 
run  for  the  extra  and  'bit'  dogs. 

Buster  was  out  all  night,  I'm  afraid. 
He  looks  pretty  weary.  Has  to  go  on 
soon,  too,  so  let's  not  disturb  him.  Remem- 
ber him  as  the  husband  in  "Who  Killed 
Rover?"  No  wonder  all  of  the  girls  are 
wild  about  him.  Buster  has  been  in  the 
movies  for  six  years  and  has  quite  a  repu- 
tation— as  an  actor,  that  is. 

Most  of  the  dogs  have  been  featured  in 
other  pictures.  Pepper  came  from  vaude- 
ville, famous  in  the  two-a-day.  Then  there 
is  Brownie,  lots  of  talent,  but  being 
brought  up  by  an  Italian  monkey  man,  he 
undertands  only  Italian,  but  is  rapidly 
learning  English. 

Then  there's  Billy.  Billy  is  the  come- 
dian. He's  quite  a  card.  Always  getting 
into  trouble.  The  whole  troupe  remem- 
bers the  day  he  swallowed  the  rubber 
weinies  that  were  smeared  with  real  sau- 
sage !  The  vet  was  called  in  a  hurry ! 

All  of  these  dogs  have  been  trained  with 
patience  since  they  were  puppies  and  so 
disciplined  that  a  firm  command  is  enough. 
Most  of  them  can  understand  every  word 
of  their  trainers.  Every  trainer  must  be  on 
the  set  to  cue  his  own  dog.  In  some  scenes 
hundreds  of  dogs  appear.  Usually  they  go 
off  without  a  hitch.  The  dogs  know  it  is 
serious  business. 

When  they  first  saw  each  other  dressed 
in  strange  clothes  they  didn't  recognize 
their  pals,  and  a  near  riot  was  barely 
averted — but  now  they  are  quite  blase. 
There  is  one  dresser  for  every  ten  dogs 
or  so,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  each 
of  his  charges  is  dressed  and  in  his  proper 
place  when  the  scene  begins.  If  any  of  his 
row  misbehave  it  is  up  to  him  to  straighten 
them  out. 

The  stories  are  the  joint  collaborations  of 
Jules  White  and  Zion  Myers  and  are,  as 
a  rule,  parodies  on  well-known  feature 
films.  They  prepare  most  of  the  dialogue 
and  do  the  directing  which  takes  infinite 
care  and  patience. 

They  will  tell  you  they  are  besieged  by 
fond  mamas  who  want  their  pets  in  the 
movies,  but  they  never  listen  to  such 
pleas  as  a  rule ;  for  such  pets  are  usually 
spoiled ;  and  a  picture  dog  must  be  intelli- 
gent, well-trained,  and  disciplined.  No 
wonder  more  than  one  poor  canine  heart 
is  breaking. 

Here,  Zep !  Come  back.  No,  you  can't 
go  into  the  movies. 

Well,  now  you  see  what  all  the  barking 
is  about.  Wait  for  "The  Dog  Parade." 
Then  you'll  know  how  they  really  put  on 
the  dog  in  Hollywood. 
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FOURTH  PRIZE  IN   MARLBORO  AMATEUR  COPY  CONTEST 


Miss  Marjorie 
Dent  Candee 

of 

New  York 
won. 

4^  Prize 

with  this 
advertisement 


(For  other  prize  win- 
ners watch  magazines 
and  newspapers.) 


TO  A 
SMART  WOMAN'S 
ENSEMBLE 


It  is  not  enough  nowadays  to  wear  a  stunning  frock 
and  a  distinctive  tat ...  Eacb  minor  accessory  of  tke 
entire  costume  must  be  cleverly  blended  into  a 
perfect  wkole. 

That  is  wby  Marlboro's  new  IVORY  TIPPED 
cigarettes  travel  in  cbic  women's  handbags.  Tbey 

BELONG! 

Sophisticates  recognize  Marlboros'  unfailing  good 
taste,  their  clean,  fresb,  absolutely  sanitary  tips,  and 
above  all,  their  water-proof,  grease-proof,  saliva- 
proof  and  infection-proof  qualities. 


. . . .  why  take  chances 
with  cheap  cigarettes! 
Enjoy  Marlboro — a 
cigarette  for  those 
who  can  afford  20c 
for  the  besu 


MARLBORO 

Plain  or  Ivory  Tipped :  No  Difference  in  Price 


for   December  1930 

HOW  THE  STARS 
WOULD  LIKE  TO  SPEND 
CHRISTMAS 

Continued  from  page  57 


In  the  morning  they  fish  for  their  dinner, 
Hal  cleans  it,  Louise  cooks  it,  and  they 
both  eat  it !  And  there  you  are !  No 
turkey,  no  trimmings — just  fish. 

The  Gleasons,  James  and  Lucile,  adore 
their  new  home  and  thoroughly  enjoy  the 
bountiful  festivities  staged  within  it.  But 
they  admit  that  "just  once  more"  they'd 
like  to  have  a  Christmas  with  a  traveling 
road  show,  an  impromptu  party  with  small 
gifts  distributed  from  a  scrawny  tree 
trimmed  with  loops  of  popcorn. 

"Just  a  sentimental  whim,"  adds  Lu- 
cile, "probably  the  zest  of  the  old  days 
wouldn't  come  back,  and  we'd  miss  our 
mid-day  swim  in  our  pool." 

"But  I'm  going  to  have  my  first  ideal 
Christmas  this  year !"  glowed  Ann  Hard- 
ing. "I'm  afraid  it  will  be  conventional, 
but  all  my  life  I've  longed  for  it.  As  a 
child,  daughter  of  an  army  officer,  I  moved 
from  post  to  post.  As  an  actress,  I  wan- 
dered from  city  to  city.  The  first  Christ- 
mas after  Harry  Bannister  and  I  were 
married,  I  was  sent  to  Detroit  two  days 
before  the  holiday.  Harry  was  in  a 
Broadway  show,  and  I  spent  the  day 
locked  in  my  hotel  room,  lonesome  and 
miserable. 

"This  will  be  my  first  Christmas  in  my 
own  home,  the  first  Christmas  Jane,  my 
baby,  will  enjoy.    Well,  we  can  hardly  | 
wait !" 

Fred  Scott  is  another  happy  soul  who 
has  enjoyed  his  ideal  day.  "Music  is  the 
loveliest  thing  about  Christmas.  I  sang 
in  'The  Messiah'  last  year  and  the  whole 
week  was  overlaid  with  its  inspiration. 
Church  services — two  of  them — one  at  mid- 
night and  the  other  in  the  morning,  take 
away  commerce  from  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  days." 

A  frost-bitten  Santa  is  longed  for  by 
Richard  Dix,  Eddie  Quillan,  Helen 
Twelvetrees,  Irene  Rich  and  Anita  Page, 
all  condemned  to  sunny  California.  Other 
homesick  denizens  of  the  film  city  yearn 
for  Southern  Yuletides,  among  them 
Claudia  Dell,  who  would  be  in  Texas ; 
John  Mack  Brown,  who  sighs  for  Ala- 
bama ;  Mary  Nolan,  who  longs  for  Ken- 
tucky and  little  pigs  baked  with  apples  in 
their  mouths ;  to  which  Irene  Dunne,  also 
from  Kentucky,  adds  a  'wishing  well' 
rigged  up  in  which  friends  dive  for 
presents ;  and  Amos,  of  Amos  and  Andy, 
who  speaks  wistfully  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Estelle  Taylor  thinks  it  would  be  fun 
to  take  a  whole  orphan  asylum  full  of 
small  California  children  who  had  never 
seen  snow,  up  to  a  great  lodge  at  Big 
Bear,  some  four  hours  from  Hollywood, 
and  treat  them  to  a  real  eastern  Christ- 
mas. There  would  be  the  fun  of  buying 
toys  beforehand,  of  helping  them  trim  a 
tree,  and  hang  up  outsize  stockings,  then 
creeping  down  to  fill  said  stockings,  and 
best  of  all,  see  the  children  when  they 
opened  their  gifts. 

Kay  Francis,  too,  thinks  the  day  is  a 
day  for  lonely  children  and  would  like  to 


invite  a  quartet  of  abandoned  mites  to 
share  her  happy  day. 

Other  countries  have  the  lure  of  far- 
distant  things. 

Marie  Dressier  would  be  in  Rome, 
because  there  is  something  so  inspir- 
ing in  the  sound  of  chimes  and  mellow 
bells. 

Ramon  Novarro,  in  Mexico  observing  a 
festival  in  which  the  Christ  Child,  instead 
of  Santa  Claus,  brings  gifts.  Alma  Real, 
opera  star  now  in  pictures,  and  also  from 
Mexico,  mentions  her  father's  annual 
tree  for  newsboys  as  the  high  spot  of 
Yuletide. 

Hugh  Trevor  insists  that  he  would 
choose  Japan,  because  nobody  over  there 
would  be  yelling  "Merry  Christmas"  at 
him  and  he'd  play  tennis  over  there. 

Jeanette  Loff  says  she'd  go  to  Denmark 
where  her  father  was  born,  feast  on 
Christmas  Eve,  and  watch  for  elves  at 
midnight  as  the  peasants  do. 

Jose  Crespo  dreams  of  the  colorful  holi- 
days in  Murcia,  Spain.  Lotti  Loder,  of 
Nurembourg,  the  little  town  where  she 
was  born. 

And  Lowell  Sherman  doesn't  care  where 
it  is,  so  long  as  the  spot  is  far  removed 
from  Hollywood  and  people  who  talk 
about  pictures ! 

Those  waving  flags  for  jolly  old  England 
as  the  ideal  place  for  a  real  old-fashioned 
holiday  include :  Doris  Lloyd,  who  chooses 
the  North  of  England,  because  it's  her 
home.  Claude  Allister,  who  talks  of  Es- 
sex, where  he  grew  to  manhood.  George 


Fawcett,  who  declares  there  is  a  psychol- 
ogy about  different  seasons  and  Cali- 
fornia doesn't  lend  itself  to  Christmas. 
The  veteran  player  would  have  a 
'Dicken's  Christmas,'  with  burning  yule 
logs,  green,  dancing,  feasting  and  good 
cheer. 

Charles  Rogers  says  that  there's  no 
place  like  Hollywood  and  he  wouldn't 
spend  a  Christmas  anywhere  else. 

Bob  Armstrong  recently  visited  Mon- 
tana on  location,  and  was  so  delighted  with 
the  hospitality  accorded  him  that  he  took 
his  young  wife  back  for  a  visit.  That's 
the  place  for  a  Christmas  to  be  remem- 
bered, says  Bob ! 

Grant  Withers  and  Loretta  Young  think 
that  a  grand  wind-up  to  Christmas  Day 
would  be  to  give  a  masquerade  ball  to 
families  and  friends. 

Marilyn  Miller  declares  she  doesn't  un- 
derstand why  people  don't  like  Christmas 
shopping.  She  has  always  been  so  busy 
she  has  had  to  delegate  the  task  to  some- 
one else,  but  if  she  could  have  her  ideal 
day,  it  would  be  prefaced  by  a  buying  orgy 
conducted  by  herself  ! 

"Conventional  Christmases  don't  interest 
me,"  says  Dorothy  Mackaill.  "I  think  I'd 
choose  to  go  to  San  Francisco  for  the 
day.  That  is  essentially  a  festival  town. 
I'd  dine  at  a  big  hotel  with  a  crowd  of 
gay  people,  and  afterward  we'd  dance  a 
while,  and  perhaps  go  for  a  drive  and  visit 
the  intriguing  'different'  places  that  are 
only  found  in  the  city  at  the  Golden 
Gate." 
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SCREENLAND 


Trained  Men/ 


Many  well-paid,  worthwhile  posi- 
tions open  annually  in  motion  pic- 
ture and  photographic  field.  Entire 
industry  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  One  large  moving  picture 
company  alone  reports  profits  of 
S8, 434, 000  for  first  six  months  of 
this  year. 


Good  Pay^  Still  Photography 


"Still"  photographers  and  photo- 
finishers  wanted  everywhere.  We  teach 
you  at  home  or  in  our  studios  to  take  ad- 
vertising and  commercial  photographs, 
art  poses  and  portraits — show  you  how 
you  can  win  success  in  this  uncrowded 
industry. 


i 


Ms 


f\e  Cameramen,.  Demand 


Thrills,  adventures — an  opportunity  to 
see  the  world  await  you  as  motion  pic- 
ture cameraman!  Or,  be  a  well-paid 
motion  picture  projectionist.  Free  book 
tells  how  you  can  qualify  for  any  branch 
of  this  fucinuims  profession.    Send  for  it  TODAY. 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Depl.  V-545,  10  West  33rd  Street,  New  York  City 


Mail  Coupon 


for  FREE  **OOK 


I York  Institute  of  Photography. 
Dept.  V-545.  10  West  33rd  Str.net,     New  York  City. 
Without  obligation  .-end"  me  a  copv  ot  your  FREE  boott  and  details 

1 about  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  branch  of  photography  checked: 
(        )        Motion  Picture  Cameraman  .     (        )  Projectionist 
|  (        )        "Still"  Photographer  (        )  Photo-Finisher 


Nairn? 
A. id  re 


PHOTOS 
ENLARGED 

SIZE  8  x  10  INCHES 


chance  to  net  a 
lite-like  Bromide 
photo  cnlarge- 

usual  bargain. 
Same  price  for 
full     leneth  or 


48 

Each 


turc.  Safe  return  of  your 
original  photo  Guaranteed. 

Send  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  photo  or  snapshot  (a 


and  withir 


ireek  ; 


will 


beautiful  life-like 
enlargement    size   Sxl  0  guaran- 
teed fadeless.  Pay  postman  48c 
plus  u  few  cents  postage  or  tend  50V  i 
Take  advantage  of  this  amazing  offei 


REX  ART 


your  photo  today. 
538  So.  Dearborn.     Dept.  720 
Chicago,  III. 


ARTISTIC  ENLARGEMENTS 


SIZE  16x20  INCHES 

(or  smaller  if  desired) 

FROM  ANY  PHOTO 

snapshot,  tintype,  etc. 


BAD  ACTOR — Continued  from  page  34 


only 


98 


each 

Send  as  many  pictures  as  you 
wish — of  Mother, Dad, Baby  or 
Friend,  landscape  or  pet  ani- 
mals. You  can  have  full  figure, 
bust  or  group  or  any  part  of  a 
group.  High  grade  LIFELIKE 
reproductions  guaranteed. 
Regular  $5.00  Value, 
af  IWC  Kl  A  beautiful 
_  UlVtl^  Highly  Glazed 
*0  Hand  Painted  MINIATURE 

7,  f]  reproduced  from  your  photo  will  also  be  given  with 
'  ■  ? <<  1  each  enlargement  ordered. 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Simply  mail  us  photo  (any  size)  and  in  a 
week  you  will  receive  the  beautiful  enlargement  and  minia- 
ture. Pay  postman  98c  plus  postage  or  send  one  dollar  with 
order  and  we  pay  postage.  Your  original  photo  will  be  returned 
unharmed.  Money  back  if  not  delighted.  Take  advantage  of 
this  AMAZING  OFFER  and  send  photo  today — DO  IT  NOW. 


■  ALTON  ART  STUDIOS,  Dept.  8 

■  S707  W.  Lake  Street  130  W.  42nd  Street 
i       Chicago,  III.  New  York  City 
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Check  Size 
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□  11x14  in. 

□  8x10  in. 


■  Town  ,  State- 


"The  Big  Boss  finally  agreed  that  she 
was  just  a  simple,  old-fashioned  mother. 
Of  course,  he  never  told  her  that  her  pres- 
ence was  going  to  save  Tommy's  picture 
for  the  company  and  that  that  meant  sav- 
ing a  cool  million  from  the  ash  can.  And 
let  me  tell  you,  the  Big  Boss  can  get  pretty 
warm  over  a  cool  million. 

"Along  about  this  time  Tommy's  mother 
insisted  on  meeting  Dolly,  his  ex-fiancee. 
Tommy  pleaded  with  Dolly  to  pretend  that 
they  were  still  sweethearts  and  Dolly 
agreed  to  play  her  part  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  gang  just  for  the  old  lady's 
sake.  When  she  met  the  old  lady  she  was 
glad  she  had  obliged.  She  and  the  old 
lady  had  a  heart-to-heart  talk  that  made 
Dolly  take  Tommy  back  with  open  arms. 

"Finally,  Tommy's  picture  was  finished. 
When  they  pre-viewed  it  in  the  screening 
room,  the  Big  Boss  forgot  to  play  the 
gloom  role  he  usually  played  because 
otherwise  it  might  mean  more  in  some- 
body's contract.  He  yelled  right  out: 
'Why,  this  picture's  a  wow !'  and  the  old 
lady  who  was  sitting  right  beside  him  be- 
came pretty  indignant.  'Didn't  you  know 
all  along  it  would  be  a  great  picture?'  she 
demanded.  The  Big  Boss  was  almost  pur- 
ple in  the  face  assuring  her  that  he  never 
had  had  the  slightest  doubt  about  it. 
Everything  that  Tommy  did  was  just  right. 
The  Big  Boss  began  acting  all  over  the 
place.  Most  of  us  had  to  go  outside  be- 
cause we  couldn't  hold  in  any  longer. 

"Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  as 
they  say  in  the  cutting  room,  plans  were 
on  for  the  premiere  of  Tommy's  picture  at 
which  his  mother  was  to  be  Hollywood's 
guest  of  honor.  Dolly  was  going  to  be 
present,  too,  for  she  was  now  wearing 
Tommy's  ring  seriously.  She  figured  that 
any  guy  that  was  smart  enough  to  fool 
his  own  mother  was  smart  enough  to  make 
his  way  in  the  world. 

"But  the  old  lady  wouldn't  stay  for  the 
premiere.  She  reminded  the  gang  that 
there  were  other  children  back  home  that 
needed  her.  After  all,  she  explained,  her 
business  was  to  be  a  mother. 

"Honest,  the  gang  felt  terrible  to  think 
that  their  acting  had  deceived  the  old  lady 
as  much  as  it  had.  They  decided  to  make 
amends  by  giving  her  a  grand  send-off 
down  at  the  depot,  with  a  special  band  and 
flowers  and  the  rest  of  the  trimmings. 

"When  the  Big  Boss  told  her  that  he 


had  signed  Tommy  on  a  new  three-year 
contract,  the  old  lady  was  so  pleased  that 
she  kissed  him  right  in  front  of  everybody. 
As  the  east-bound  Southern  Pacific  pulled 
out,  there  she  was  on  the  observation  plat- 
form, waving  good-bye  to  the  gang,  two 
big  tears  sliding  down  her  wrinkled  cheeks 
all  mixed  up  with  a  smile.  When  the  gang 
cheered,  she  started  crying  for  fair  and 
opened  up  her  pocketbook  to  get  out  her 
handkerchief.  Then  she  made  her  first 
mistake. 

"I  tell  you,  Lew,  it  was  the  only  mistake 
she'd  made  since  her  arrival  in  Holly- 
wood. Instead  of  taking  out  her  handker- 
chief, she  had  pulled  out  a  telegram,  and 
was  waving  good-bye  with  that." 

"How  did  you  know  it  was  a  telegram? 
Where  were  you?"  demanded  Lew. 

"Well,  to  be  truthful,  and  please  don't 
breathe  this  to  a  single  soul,  Lew,  I  was  on 
the  observation  platform  right  beside  her. 
I  was  going  back  East  on  the  same  train. 
You  see,  it  was  the  telegram  which  had 
brought  her  to  Hollywood  in  the  first 
place.  That  telegram  told  her  the  truth 
about  Tommy  Gray,  the  whole  black  truth 
and  how  much  depended  on  her  coming  to 
Hollywood  before  it  was  too  late.  You  see, 
she  was  a  pretty  old  lady,  and  it  was  a 
pretty  long  way  to  come,  but  she  got  there 
just  in  time.  She  knew  all  along  just  what 
a  bad  actor  her  boy  was  and  she  decided 
that  if  she  played  her  part  well,  she  might 
save  him.  And  what  a  part  she  played, 
while  all  Hollywood  thought  that  it  was 
playing  parts  for  her!" 

"I'd  like  to  know  who  sent  her  the  tele- 
gram that  brought  her  out  to  Hollywood. 
That  certainly  was  a  smart  idea.  Was  it 
yours,  Hy?" 

"What's  the  difference?"  drawled  Hy. 

"I'd  like  to  know  another  thing.  Was 
the  old  lady  really  his  mother?"  persisted 
Lew. 

"You're  too  smart  to  live,"  conceded  Hy. 
"But  now,  since  you've  guessed  it,  I'll  let 
you  in  on  the  secret.  She  wasn't  his 
mother  at  all.  She  used  to  play  stock  with 
Tommy  and  he  remembered  how  clever 
she  was,  so  he  got  me  to  go  on  over  to 
the  Old  Actors'  Home  where  she'd  retired 
and  plead  with  her  to  play  a  big  part  for 
the  last  time.  She'd  always  liked  Tommy, 
so  she  agreed  to  go.  Great  idea,  wasn't  it, 
Lew?  It  was  all  Tommy's  idea.  And  he 
played  his  part  as  well  as  she  did.  Not  a 
bad  actor  after  all,  is  he?" 


WHAT  PRICE  TELEVISION? — Continued  from  page  63 

Wonder  how  Thank  Your  Father  would 
sound  in  the  manner  of  Wagner  and  Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff  ?  Boy,  page  Mr.  Lopez,  and 
if  he's  not  in,  try  Dr.  Whiteman! 


cryin'  for  the  Carolines  and  set  out  to 
bring  it  succor.  Today,  he  is  well  on  the 
way  to  the  four-car  garage  and  the  Pom- 
peian  swimming  pool. 

Radio  draws  most  of  its  stars  from  the 
outposts  of  America,  but  its  best-known 
soprano,  Jessica  Dragonette,  can  and  does 
claim  Calcutta  as  her  birthplace  .  .  .  There 
is  no  longer  a  place  on  the  air  for  the 
wisecracking  announcer.  Announcers  are 
as  dignified  today  as  a  cinema  cathedral 
usher  .  .  .  The  cinema  cathedral  has 
become  a  training  school  for  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  Beatrice  Belkin,  one 
of  Rothafel's  choir,  heard  often  on  the 
loud-speakers,  is  the  latest  to  enter  the 
green  pastures  of  Gatti-Cazazza.  Once  as- 
pirants for  opera  went  to  Rome,  now  they 
go  to  Roxy.   

The  rarest  radio  voice  in  political  circles 
is — why,  of  course,  of  course — that  of  the 
Vice-President.   

The  broadcasters  seldom  interpret  popu- 
lar songs  in  the  styles   of  the  masters. 


Were  I  summoned  by  a  Senate  investi- 
gating committee  to  state  what,  if  any- 
thing, was  the  matter  with  America,  with 
the  old-time  American  spirit,  I  would 
answer  without  hesitation  that  Turkey  in 
the  Straw  was  not  heard  enough  in  the 
land. 


Is  Hoover  as  regular  an  ear-cupper  as 
he  was  said  to  be  before  he  ascended  the 
throne?  The  answer  is  probably  no.  There 
have  been  too  many  Senators  massed  be- 
fore the  microphone,  too  many  snipers  at 
tariff.  Poor  old  tariff!  Still  the  first  and 
best  remedy  for  insomnia  with  the  ear- 
cuppers. 


Sax  appeal  has  taken  up  so  much  space 
on  the  microphones  that  there  is  no  room 
for  sex  appeal.    What  price  television? 
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TIME  OUT  FOR  MOTHERHOOD 

Continued  from  page  19 


same  class  with  two  famous  stage  stars- 
Helen  Hayes  and  Ann  Harding — the 
latter,  of  course,  a  screen  star  as  well. 
Helen  Hayes,  the  enchanting  star  of  the 
stage  play  "Coquette,"  (Mrs.  Charles 
MacArthur  in  private  life),  left  the  cast 
in  order  to  have  her  baby.  Her  pro- 
ducer declared  her  absence  to  be  caused 
by  "an  act  of  God,"  and,  therefore,  stated 
he  was  not  responsible  for  the  salaries 
due  other  members  of  the  cast  for  the 
term  of  their  contracts.  Ann  Harding, 
happily  married  to  Harry  Bannister,  also 
a  well-known  actor,  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  mothers  in  Hollywood  and  New 
York.  All  three  of  these  women,  if  you 
study  their  faces  carefully,  have  two  com- 
mon qualities — a  deep,  still  sort  of  beauty, 
and  an  intellectual  awareness  of  the  vital 
forces  of  life. 

Florence  Vidor  belongs  to  this  group  of 
women  except  that  she  has  given  up  her 
screen  career  for  motherhood.  Florence 
was  at  one  time  married  to  King  Vidor, 
the  director,  and  they  had  a  daughter, 
Susanne.  They  were  divorced  and  Vidor 
married  Eleanor  Boardman.  Later,  Flor- 
ence left  the  screen  and  married  Jascha 
Heifetz,  the  noted  violinist,  and  she  just 
recently  became  the  mother  of  a  little 
girl.  Her  retirement  seems  to  be  perma- 
nent but  she  has  not  been  forgotten. 

All  these  women  have,  apparently,  found 
out  what  Schopenhauer,  that  gloomy  old 
philosopher  who  hated  women  so  bitterly, 
discovered  many  years  ago.  He  said  there 
was  only  one  real  test  of  real  love.  If  you 
wanted  to  know  if  you  really  loved  a  man 
or  if  that  man  really  loved  you,  ask  but  one 
question :  Do  you  desire  to  reproduce  your- 
self with  that  man  as  the  father  of  your 
children?  Does  he  desire  to  reproduce  him- 
self with  you  as  the  mother  of  his  children? 
If  the  answer  is  an  unequivocable  'yes' — 
then  that  is  this  thing  called  love,  which 
Norma  and  Thalberg,  Ann  and  Bannister, 
and  Helen  and  Charley  MacArthur  seem 
to  have  found. 

The  fact  that  all  of  these  women  cinema 
artists  are  undergoing  the  great  experi- 
ence, points  a  lesson.  The  same  lesson 
which  Bernhardt,  Schumann-Heink,  Mad- 
ame Homer,  Sarah  Siddons,  and  other 
great  artists  learned.  The  fact  that  until 
a  woman  has  experienced  motherhood,  she 
is  apt  to  be  an  instrument  whose  true 
depth  has  never  been  sounded. 

When  Sarah  Bernhardt  made  her  first 
appearance  on  the  French  stage,  one  of  the 
then  most  famous  Parisian  critics  could 
find  nothing  to  say  of  her  except  that  she 
was  prepossessing.  But  after  her  son, 
Maurice,  was  born,  and  she  had  eaten  of 
all  the  bitter  corners  of  life's  black  loaf, 
she  became  perhaps  the  most  famous 
actress  that  has  ever  lived. 

Sarah  Siddons  is  the  perfect  exhibit  of 
an  actress  becoming-  great  only  after 
motherhood.  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  most  tal- 
ented tragedienne  that  England  has  ever 
produced,  was  a  flat  failure  when  she  made 
her  London  debut.  Callow,  colorless,  was 
the  critics'  verdict.  But  she  left  the  Lon- 
don stage,  and  with  her  husband  toured  the 
provinces,  giving  birth  to  child  after  child. 
Until  to-day,  no  player  is  so  universally 
revered  in  dear  old  Britain  as  Sarah  Sid- 
dons, even  though  she  left  this  earthly 
theater  many  years  ago.  Still  Britain  re- 
members. Statues  of  her  abound  in  many 
of  their  cities,  and  even  in  the  private  gar- 
dens of  the  vast  estates  throughout  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales.  She 
wove  her  dramatic  spell  around  the  hearts 


of  those  Britishers  who  are  not  lightly 
touched,  perhaps  because  in:  addition  to  her 
great  gifts  she  had  the  human  understand- 
ing which  comes  only  when  one  has  nursed 
little  illnesses,  tied  up  small  wounds, 
brushed  away  the  most  tragic  tears  of  all — 
the  tears  of  youth — which  flow  so  bitterly 
and  unendingly  before  one  has  learned 
that  there  are  compensations,  and  that 
even  this  grief  too  will  pass. 

Madame  Homer  is  another  exponent  of 
a  scientific  fact  which  few  people  realize. 
Most  of  us  think  the  fewer  children  a 
woman  has,  the  longer  she  will  remain 
young.  But  according  to  physical  science, 
that  is  untrue.  The  more  children  a  woman 
has  had,  the  more  apt  she  is  to  retain 
her  youth  and  vitality.  Madame  Homer, 
with  her  son  and  five  daughters,  and  three 
or  four  grandchildren,  at  much  over 
fifty,  presents  a  vitality,  a  freshness,  a 
spontaneous  beauty  which  makes  her  the 
most  amazing  woman  in  America,  in  my 
opinion. 

But  it  is  in  no  effort  to  prolong  their 
own  youth  of  which  they  have  so  many 
years  left,  that  has  prompted  Norma,  Do- 
lores, Eleanor,  Ann,  Helen,  Irene,  Florence, 
Leatrice,  Alice,  and  others  to  become 
mothers.  It  is  rather  in  answer  to  the  pri- 
mal impulse  of  motherhood  which  surges 
through  the  heart,  mind,  and  body  of  every 
normal  woman.  Other  screen  stars  have 
felt  it  and  are  feeling  it.  Little  Loretta 
Young  is  one  of  those  who  wishes  for 
motherhood.  Joan  Crawford  is  another. 
And  how  many  more  wish  for  it — too  late. 
Perhaps  the  film  stars  most  to  be  pitied  are 
those  who  are  passing  slowly  out  of  popu- 
larity after  having  sacrificed  everything  to 
their  careers.  Now  that  their  careers  are  at 
an  end  and  they  find  the  relentless  tide  of 
time  sweeping  them  nearer  and  nearer  to- 
ward the  rocky  peak  of  forty  years,  they 
find  no  solace  anywhere. 

It  was  perhaps  to  help  women  avoid  such 
a  fate  as  this  that  Shakespeare  wrote  his 
second  sonnet  over  three  hundred  years 


"When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy 
brow 

And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's 
field, 

Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gaz'd  on 
now 

Will  be  a  tatter'd  weed,  of  small  worth 
held: 

Then  being  asked  where  all  thy  beauty 
lies 

Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty 
days ; 

To  say,  within  thine  own  deep  sunken 
eyes 

Were  an  all-eating  shame  and  thrift- 
less praise. 

How  much  more  praise  deserv'd  thy 
beauty's  use, 

If  thou  could'st  answer — 'This  fair 
child  of  mine 

Shall  sum  my  count,  and  make  my  old 
excuse — ' 

Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  thine  ! 
This  were  to  be  new-made  when  thou 
art  old, 

And  see  thy  blood  warm  when  thou 
feel'st  it  cold." 

Can  it  be  that  movie  stars  are  taking 
Shakespeare's  advice  to  heart — daring  to  be 
women  first  and  movie  stars  second?  Dar- 
ing to  take  time  out  for  motherhood  at  a 
time  in  the  world's  progress  when  eco- 
nomic competition  was  never  before  so 
keen — when  a  year  lost  may  mean  oblivion  ? 


Girls 

DoWell  in 

Avt 

DO  YOU  like  to  draw?  Develop 
your  talent,  make  the  most  of 
your  natural  ability!  Get 
into  Commercial  Art — a  field  where 
youth  is  an  asset,  not  a  handicap, 
and  where  you  are  paid  as  much 
as  a  man  of  equal  ability. 

Federal  Students  Are  Successful 

Many  Federal  students  and  grad- 
uates— girls  as  well  as  men — are 
making  $2,000,  $4,000,  $5,000  and 
$6,000  yearly — some  much  more. 
Art  is  a  vital  part  of  modern  busi- 
ness— 'millions  of  dollars  are  paid 
yearly  for  illustrations  and  designs. 

Learn  at  Home  in  Spare  Time 

Why  spend  your  time  in  wearisome 
routine  work  that  gets  you  nowhere? 
Many  Federal  students  have  quickly 
doubled  and  tripled  their  former  in- 
comes. The  thorough  Federal  Course 
prepares  you  quickly.  Contains  lessons 
by  leading  artists.  You  get  personal 
criticisms  on  your  lessons. 

Test  Your  Ability  Free 

Test  your  natural  sense  of  design, 
proportion,  color,  perspective,  etc.  Find 
out  how  much  talent  you  have.  Send 
for  Art  Questionnaire  today.  We  will 
also  send  our  book  "Your  Future," 
explaining  the  Federal 
Course  in  detail.  Use 
Coupon  below 
NOW! 
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r  of  Qjmmerciai  Desi^niiC " 

1078  Federal  Schools  Building 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Send  me  your  Art  Questionnaire  and  book, 
'Your  Future,"  without  cost  or  obligation. 
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HawaiianGiiitar 


to  our  Students 

ThisHawaiianGuitarex- 
pert  and  professor  wants    ™  j 
the  opportunity  to  welcome  you  \ 
as  a  student  so  you  will  quickly 
learn  how  to  play  Hawaiian  Guitar 
— yes,  you  will  be  able  to  play  just 
like  the  native  Hawaiians.   To  get 
you  started  and  help  your  musical 
success  which  will  bring  you  popu- 
larity, you  will  receive  a  beauti- 
ful Hawaiian  Guitar,  the  same 
as  the  one  pictured,  when  you 
enroll.  Our  short  cut  method 
of  instruction  will  enable 
you  to  play  a  piece  al- 
most from  the  first 
lesson.    Rush  coupon 
for  full  particulars  to— 
day  and  we  will  re-  J®^.':-. 
Berve  a  Hawaiian 
Guitar  for  you. 


Learn  to 
Play  Quickly 

With  our  short  cut  method 
of  instruction  you  will  quickly 
learn  how  to  play  Hawaiian  Guitar 
which  will  bring  you  popularity  and  social 
success.  You  learn  to  play  from  notes.  If  you 
never  had  any  musical  training,  you  will  quickly 
get  on,  because  our  experts  have  perfected  a  course  of 
home  instruction  which  is  as  simple  as  learning  A, B.C's. 

PICTUREand  PHONOGRAPH  RECORD 

METHOD  EASY  w?  don't  depend  upon 
printed  lessons  only  for 
your  success,  but  we  furnish  pictures  of 
our  professors  playing,  diagrams,  charts 
and  phonograph  records  for  each  lesson. 
This  practically  brings  our  professors  from 
our  studio  to  your  home  and  enables  you  to 

listen  to  their  playing  just  as  If  they  were  ac- 
tually in  front  of  you.  To  prove  this  is  easy,  we 
will  send  you  your  first  lesson  free. 

RUSH  COUPON  —  Send  No  Money 

So  positive  are  we  that  you  will  become  one  of  our  students,  we 
will  send  free  without  obligation,  our  first  lesson.  Also  receive 
our  free  hip  book  which  trives  particulars  about  our  course. 
Write  for  your  free  book  and  your  free  lesson  today. 

HAWAIIAN  STUDIO  No.  24120 
of  New  York  Academy  of  Music 
100  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  rush  your  free  book,  "How  to  Learn  Hawaiian 
Guitar  and  my  first  lesson.  Also  reserve  a  Hawaiian 
Guitar  for  me.   This  obligates  me  in  no  way  whatever. 

Nnmo   . 

ddresg   .  Age. 


MGRICAN  ACADGMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Founded  1884  by  Franklin  H.  Sargent 


The  foremost  institution  for  Dramatic  and 
Expressional  Training.  The  instruction  of  the 
Academy  furnishes  the  essential  preparation  for 
Directing  and  Teaching  as  well  as  for  Acting. 

The  training  is  educative  and  practical,  de- 
veloping Poise,  Personality  and  Expressional 
Power,  of  value  to  those  in  professional  life 
and  to  the  layman. 

WINTER  TERM  OPENS  JANUARY  15th 
Catalog  describing  all  Courses  from  the  Secretary 
Room  253-L       CARNEGIE  HALL,  New  York 


Learn  Public 
Speaking 

At  home— In  spare  time— 20  minutes  a 

day.  Overcome  "stage- fright,"  gain  self- 
confidence,  increase  your  salary .  through 
ability  to  sway  others  by  effective 
speech.  Write  now  for  free  booklet. 
How  to  Work  Wonders  With  Words. 
North  American  Institute,  Dept. 6329 
3601  Michigan  Avenue.    Chicago,  in. 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  GIRL  IN  HOLLYWOOD 
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Helen  Langdon,  a  charming  woman. 

Mabel  Normand  and  Ella  were  great 
friends.  On  seeing  her  at  a  party,  Mabel 
would  assume  an  expression  of  mock  ex- 
asperation and  say  "There  is  that  bum 
again!"  Then,  seating  herself  next  to  Ella, 
they  would  exchange  confidences  and  soon 
Ella  would  be  holding  her  sides  with  laugh- 
ter. During  Mabel's  long  illness,  Ella's 
cheery  notes,  telegrams  and  telephone 
calls  brightened  the  weary  hours  with  cur- 
rent news  from  the  Hollywood  front. 

Sunday  often  finds  Ella  at  Jimmie 
Cruze's  home  at  Flintridge.  She  knows  and 
loves  every  inch  of  Jimmie's  seventeen- 
acre  garden  which  is  separated  from  the 
house  by  a  high  and  forbidding  wall,  but 
Ella,  wheel  chair  and  all,  goes  blithly  over 
to  revel  among  the  flowers  that  grow  under 
the  huge  oak  trees. 

I  have  seen  Mary  Pickford  stand  by 
Ella's  wheel  chair  for  an  hour,  telling  her 
of  Lottie's  little  girl,  of  her  school  days 
in  Switzerland,  and  discussing  many  of 
Mary's  pet  charities,  for  little  Ella  is  a 
member  of  the  Film  Welfare  League,  one 
of  the  many  splendid  charities  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  colony,  and  Mary  Pickford  is 
a  very  staunch  admirer  of  this  league. 

Many  who  do  not  know  Jim  Tully  in- 
timately, think  of  him  as  'that  caustic  ex- 
prize  fighting  hobo,'  but  Ella  knows  his  big 
amiable  Irish  heart  and  is  a  great  admirer 
of  his  literary  achievements.  One  would 
never  expect  to  see  him  at  a  modest  little 
party  given  by  some  of  the  Studio  Club 
girls,  but'  Ella  had  asked  him  and  he  had 
left  an  important  conference  to  attend. 
Turning  to  her  he  said,  "If  it  had  been 
one  of  those  affairs  given  by  the  big  bugs 
out  here,  I'd  have  stuck  to  my  job,  but 
when  little  Ella  asks  me  to  do  something, 
I  do  it  for  love  of  her — she's  regular,  and 
so  is  her  gang !" 

No  story  about  Ella  and  Bill  would  be 
complete  without  some  reference  to  'Essie,' 
for  she  is  also  quite  a  Hollywood  charac- 
ter; and  rarely  does  one  see  Ella  or  Bill 
without  asking,  usually  with  humorous  ap- 
prehension, "And  how  is  Essie?"  And  if 
you  should  chance  to  pass  a  picture  star's 
house  and  see  the  long  line  of  cars  in  front 
that  invariably  indicates  a  party  within, 
and  if  among  the  Rolls-Royces  and  Cords 
you  should  see  an  Essex  coach  of  the  re- 
mote year  of  1922,  you  may  know  that  Ella 
and  Bill  are  among  those  present,  and  ap- 
preciate the  apprehensive  query,  "And  how 
is  Essie?"  A  total  collapse  has  often  been 
predicted  for  Essie,  and  great  is  the  mys- 
tery that  surrounds  her  longevity,  but  in 
spite  of  her  occasional  systems  of  minor 
ills  that  all  ladies  seem  heir  to,  Essie  con- 
tinues, giving  her  all,  and  proudly  trans- 
porting her  precious  charge  anywhere  from 
Palm  Springs  to  Agua  Caliente.  Perhaps 
even  Essie,  a  mechanical  robot  of  cold 
steel  and  iron,  has  been  infused  with  the 
genial  fortitude  of  her  owners. 

In  these  days  of  pictures  with  sound  and 
musical  scores,  almost  every  event  sug- 
gests incidental  music,  and  for  a  trip  down 
the  Boulevard  with  Ella  and  Bill,  I  would 
indicate  Puccini's  One  Fine  Day.  That 
gay  bit  of  "La  Boheme"  is  apropos  of  the 
little  jaunt  with  its  occasional  pauses  to 


exchange  greetings  and  bits  of  Hollywood 
news.  Invariably  there  is  some  shopping 
to  be  done,  for  Ella  delights  in  making  her 
own  clothes.  When  they  cross  the  Boule- 
vard, Bill  nonchalantly  rolling  Ella's 
chair  in  front  of  the  non-stop  drivers  of 
filmland,  traffic  ceases.  Those  who  know 
them  shout  a  greetng  and  the  others  won- 
der who  this  beautiful  girl  can  be. 

The  other  day,  I  was  in  a  car  and  traffic 
came  to  a  standstill  and  there  was  Jea- 
nette  MacDonald  wheeling  Ella  across  Vine 
Street,  both  of  them  juggling  ice  cream 
cones.  I  screamed  at  them,  and  they  waved 
their  ice  cream  cones  gaily.  Later  Ella  told 
me  that  "Jeanette  knows  the  technique  of 
ice  cream  cones  better  than  anyone  I've 
ever  met !" 

Ella's  many  hours  in  bed  are  not  idle 
ones.  Within  reach  is  a  cabinet  that  con- 
tains everything  from  her  sewing  material 
to  all  the  data  of  Bill's  publicity  business. 
The  telephone  rings  incessantly.  Often  it 
is  a  friend  who  wants  to  visit  via  the  tele- 
phone. Another  time  it  is  a  magazine 
writer  approaching  a  dead  line  and  seeking 
further  gossip  for  her  article  or  wanting 
to  know  what  Norma  Shearer  wore  at  the 
last  Mayfair.  Then  it  is  a  society  editor 
asking  for  an  account  of  a  party  and  the 
guest  list,  or  one  of  Bill's  clients  calling 
to  tell  Ella  about  a  new  contract  that  has 
just  been  signed. 

The  Duncan  sisters  adore  Ella  and  her 
gay  laughter  has  often  played  an  obligato 
to  their  rollicking  artistry.  Before  the 
news  boys  were  shouting  the  headlines  that 
so  blatantly  announced  to  the  world  that 
Rex  Lease's  admiration  had  passed  out  of 
bounds,  Ella  had  heard  about  it  and  was 
on  her  way  to  the  hospital,  her  sparkling- 
brown  eyes  shadowed  with  grave  appre- 
hension. 

And  thus  it  goes :  unable  to  walk,  but 
nevertheless  going  everywhere.  Her  indom- 
itable courage  and  avid  desire  for  life 
brought  her  through  a  siege  of  terrific 
surgical  experiences  (for  Ella  had  been  a 
dancer,  an  expert  horse-back  rider,  and  an 
all-round  athlete.)  When  the  doctors  said 
she  might  never  walk  again,  her  alert 
mind  cast  about  for  something  to  compen- 
sate her  for  her  great  loss.  In  Hollywood 
she  had  found  it,  and  Hollywood,  in  turn, 
has  found  her. 

In  a  letter  to  me  she  wrote : 

"From  what  has  been  said  and  written 
about  Hollywood,  one  would  think  that  all 
motion  pictures  people  were  psychopathic. 
But  if  delusions  of  grandeur  cause  them 
to  be  graciously  elegant ;  if  emotional  in- 
stability makes  them  delightfully  enter- 
taining, and  if  their  quick  compassion  is 
born  of  infantilism,  then  I  think  it  folly  to 
be  sane." 

Ella's  comments  on  Hollywood  are  pro- 
found and  her  little  blonde  head  is  filled 
with  delightful  anecdotes  about  its  play- 
boys and  girls.  Perhaps  someday  she  will 
write  her  version  of  it  as  she  has  seen  it 
from  her  wheel  chair. 

And  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  heartless 
Hollywood  that  Ella  and  Bill  Wickersham 
are  held  close  to  that  heart  which  may  be 
hard  to  find,  but  when  one  finds  it,  that 
heart  is  warm,  thrilling  and  loyal. 
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"Why — er — "  They  would  all  explore 
their  pockets.  Sometimes  a  pocket  would 
contain  ten  or  twenty  dollars.  Sometimes 
only  twenty-five  cents.  Whatever  it  was  it 
was  corralled  by  the  proprietor  and  the  deal 
was  called  square  for  the  month.  That 
collection  paid  his  rent  and  his  bills,  all  he 
demanded  from  life.  He  and  his  wife  fed 
his  people  well  and  made  them  happy.  And 
while  the  youngsters  thought  their  hosts 
were  swell  and  all  that,  it  probably  took 
years  for  them  to  appreciate  what  a  really 
fine  gesture  this  was.  Youth  takes  every- 
thing for  granted. 

Sometimes  the  crowd  would  wind  up  in 
a  cellar  they  knew  where,  sitting  on 
broken-down  wheelbarrows,  they'd  drink 
cider  or  beer  and  munch  chestnuts  and 
pretzels  while  they  listened  to  their  Italian 
host  recount  tales  of  adventure.  All  this 
was  good  for  the  young  aspirant  to  his- 
trionic fame.  It  doesn't  matter  whether 
one  has  a  cultured  background  or  not  if 
one  wants  to  be  an  actor,  but  it  matters  a 
lot  if  he  knows  nothing  about  people  and 
life. 

In  this  quarter,  an  argument  between  two 
people  became  a  free-for-all  with  all  hands 
to  the  pump.  As  if  by  magic,  cellar  doors 
would  open  simultaneously  and  a  stream  of 
people  would  pour  out  from  the  narrow  en- 
closures. "It  was  a  miracle  I  never  under- 
stood, where  they  all  came  from!  In  a 
second  the  practically  deserted  street  would 
be  swarming  with  screaming,  kicking  hu- 
manity. All  having  the  time  of  their 
lives,"  reminisced  Bob. 

There  was  a  colored  doorman  at  one  of 
the  swanky  Village  clubs  Bob  and  a  friend 
of  his  joined  as  soon  as  they  could  afford 
three  square  meals  a  day.  He  was  always 
genial  and  Bob  liked  him.  One  night  he 
was  nursing  a  perfectly  vile  cigar. 
"George!  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
the  men  in  this  club  give  you  cigars  like 
that?"  Bob  asked,  just  to  see  what  he 
would  say. 

"Yes  suh,  yes,"  sighed  George,  suddenly 
feeling  very  sorry"  for  himself  and  bitter 
with  realization,  "dis  is  all  what  dey  gives 
me,  Mistah  Bob." 

"Terrible,"  said  Bob.  "George,  when 
I'm  a  star  I'm  going  to  give  you  a  whole 
box  of  Corona  Coronas !" 

"Law-dee,  Mistah  Bob!  You  is?" 
chuckled  George,  not  believing  a  word 
of  it. 

"And  every  time  he  saw  me  he  would 
call  out,  'Doan  you  forget  those  Corona 
Coronas,  Mistah  Bob !'  And  the  first  time 
I  go  back  to  New  York  I'm  going  to  look 
up  George  and  make  good  my  promise. 
I'm  not  a  star,  but  I  can  afford  that  bet!" 

On  the  screen  or  stage  there  are  two 
ways  of  getting  on :  wait  for  breaks  or 
keep  working  with  your  eyes  open.  The 
last  being  Bob's  motto,  he  can't  remember 
any  breaks  he  ever  got.  His  first  chance, 
or  at  least  the  thing  that  led  him  into  the 
big  money,  came  through  Edgar  Selwyn, 
who  cast  him  in  "Possession."  His  work 
in  this  Broadway  play  brought  him  to  the 
atention  of  Hollywood  and  eventually  a 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  contract. 

But  there's  a  string  to  pictures.  Popu- 
larity on  the  screen  is  just  the  beginning 
of  one  darn  thing  after  another,  Bob  has 


discovered.  He  loves  it  but  he  wishes 
the  strings  weren't  so  many  and  that  they 
wouldn't  get  so  tangled  up.  Without  his 
knowledge  a  magazine  ran  a  yarn  to  the 
effect  that  Robert  Montgomery  would 
reply  to  all  letters  sent  to  him  in  care  of 
this  magazine.  One  day  Bob  was  sur- 
prised to  have  handed  to  him  a  large  photo- 
graph envelope  filled  with  letters  requiring 
his  signature.  And  what  letters !  "I  was 
persuaded  by  our  publicity  department  to 
sign  them  thinking  that  would  be  the  end 
of  the  matter.  But  yesterday  I  was  handed 
six  of  those  envelopes,  all  of  them  stuffed 
full.  And  now  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 
It  seems  incredible  that  the  public  would 
demand  and  be  offended  if  it  didn't  receive 
the  attention  a  player  would  have  to  give 
things  like  that."  On  the  other  hand,  Bob 
does  his  fans  the  courtesy  of  reading  every 
letter  himself. 

It  isn't  that  he  is  high-hat  or  snobbish 
or  selfish  or  any  of  those  unpleasant  things, 
but  just  that  he  is  young  and  wants  a  little 
time  after  hours  for  fun,  as  we  all  do. 
How  can  he  have  it  when  he  must  be  in 
the  studio  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day, 
and  then  have  to  sit  down  and  sign  letters 
and  photographs  the  rest  of  his  waking 
hours  ? 

Newcomers  think  picture  people  are 
snooty  because  their  names  aren't  in  the 
telephone  book.  If  they  spent  one  evening 
in  the  home  of  a  popular  film  player  whose 
name  is  in  the  'phone  book  they'd  know 
why  picture  people  have  private  wires. 
Not  only  does  it  ring  eternally  but  strang- 
ers pretending  to  be  personal  friends  say, 
"Oh  Bob.  this  is  Joan  Crawford  speaking. 
Doug  and  I  want  you  over  for  a  game  of 
bridge.  Can  you  come?"  Bob  was  fooled 
the  first  few  times ;  now  he  says,  "I'd  love 
to  Joan,  but  I'll  have  to  let  you  know. 
Call  you  back  in  ten  minutes."  Of  course, 
when  he  does  call  back  he  finds  out  that 
Joan  or  whoever  it  was  supposed  to  be 
hadn't  called  at  all.  And  now  Bob  has  a 
private  wire. 

Would  you  like  it  if  your  free  time  were 
constantly  filled  by  someone  you  didn't 
know  at  all  trying  to  date  you  up  or  en- 
gage you  in  a  perfectly  meaningless  con- 
versation? It  might  be  amusing  at  first 
but  as  a  steady  diet  it  is  nauseating.  Do 
you  think  players  should  humor  people 
like  that? 

Not  that  we  blame  those  girls  who  are 
crazy  about  him.  Bob  is  one  of  the  most 
engaging  young  men  in  Hollywood.  He 
is  full  of  fun  and  has  charming  manners. 
He  is  as  enthusiastic  as  a  puppy,  but  he 
is  nobody's  fool.  He  is  in  this  business 
to  get  along  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
somebody  else.  He  doesn't  have  to.  He 
began  at  the  bottom  and  worked  his  way 
.  up,  so  he  is  well  grounded.  There  is  a 
place  for  everyone  who  does  that.  It's  the 
greatest  mistake  in  the  world,  Bob  thinks, 
to  begin  at  the  top  and  try  to  keep  floating. 

There  are  rumors  out  that  Bob  is  to 
be  starred.  He  tells  me  that  if  it  is  true 
Metro  executives  have  not  let  him  in  on 
the  secret.  Yet  it  is  bound  to  be  true  soon. 
Bob  Montgomery  is  beginning  to  be  a 
heavy  box-office  seller,  and  eventually  that 
means  stardom. 


Grow 


Yes,  Grow  Eyelashes  and  Eye- 
brows like  this  in  30  Days 

Marvelous  new  discovery! — makes  eyelashes  and  eye- 
brows actually  grow!  Now  as  never  before  you  can 
positively  have  long,  curling,  silken  lashes  and  beauti- 
ful, wonderful  eyebrows. 

I  say  to  you  in  plain  English  that  no  matter  how  scant 
your  eyelashes  and  brows,  I  will  increase  their  length 
and  thickness  in  30  days — or  not  accept  one  penny. 
No  "iis",  "ands"  or  "maybes" — you  actually  see 
startling  results — or  no  pay!  You  be  the  judge. 

Over  IOiOOO  Women  Prove  It 
—prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  thi3  astounding  new 
discovery  fringes  the  eyes  with  long,  curling  natural 
lashes — makes  eyebrowa  lovely,  silken  lines.  Read 
what  they  say — sworn  to  under  oath  before  a  notary 
public.  From  Mile.  Hefflefinger,  240  W.  "B"  St., 
Carlisle,  Pa.;  "I  certainly  am  delighted  ...  people  now 
remark  how  long  and  silky  my  eyelashes  appear." 
From  Naomi  Otstot,  5137  Westminster  Ave.,  W. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  "I  am  greatly  pleased.  My  eye- 
brows and  lashes  are  beautiful  now."  Frances  Raviart 
of  Jeanette,  Pa.  says:  "Your  E5*elash  and  Eyebrow 
Beautifier  is  simply  marvelous."  Flora  J.  Corriveau, 
Biddeford,  Me.,  says  "With  your  Method  my  eye- 
lashes are  growing  long  and  luxurious." 

Results  Evident  In  One  Week 
In  one  week — often  in  a  day  or  so — you  see  the  lashea 
become  more  beautiful,  like  silken  fringe!  The  darling 
little  upward  curl  shows  itself  and  eyebrows  become 
sleek.  It's  the  thrill  of  a  lifetime — when  you  have 
lashes  and  brows  as  beautiful  as  any  ever  seen. 
Remember — I  guarantee  you  satisfactory  results  in 
30  days — or  your  money  refunded  in  full.  I  mean  just 
that — no  quibble,  no  strings. 
Send  today.  Special  Intro- 
ductory Price  only  S1.95 
NOW!  Later  S5.00.  Order 
NOW  at  low  price. 

Sent  C.  O.  D.—Or  if  money  accom- 
panies order  postage  will  be  prepaid. 
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Lucille  Young,  64-C  Lucille  Young  Bldg.,  Chicago ,  • 
Send  me  your  new  discovery  for  growing  eyelashes  Z 
and  eyebrows.  If  not  entirely  satisfied,  I'll  return  ; 
in  30  days  and  you  refund  my  money. 

Price  C.  O.  I),  is  SI .95  plus  lew  cent3  postage  " 
If  31.95  sent  with  order  postage  will  be  paid.  ; 
Checfi  if  money  enclosed  □  or  C.  O.  D.  □  Z 
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How  To  Obtain 

A  Better  Looking  Nose 

Improve  Your  Personal 
Appearance 

My  free  book  tells  you  how  I 
guarantee  to  improve  the  shape 
of  your  nose  by  remolding  the 
cartilage    and    fleshy  parts, 
|jj|&     quickly,  safely,  and  painless- 
ly.  or  refund  your  money.  The 
very  fine,  precise  adjustments 
which   only  my  new  patented 
Model  25  Xose  Shaper  posssesses. 
make  results  satisfactory  and  last- 
ing.   Worn  night  or  day.  Over  100.- 
000  users.    Send  for  free  book  to 
M.  TRILETY,  Pioneer  Noseshapin^ 
Specialist,  Dept.  207,  Binghamton,  N,  Y. 


JIN  APT  I  ST 


U  VTE  CAN  TEACH 
■■■^  YOU  DRAWING  ii 
your  own  home  daring  yoar 
spare  time.     Thirty-five  years  of 
successful  teaching  proves  our  ability. 
Artists  receive  large  salaries. 

Write  today  for  Art  Year  Book 
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SCREENLAND 


LEARN  f/ieBANJO^V 
under  Harry  Reser  ;(£x 

the  Worlds  Greatest Banjoist  J 


The     Famous    Leader    of     the  widely 
Broadcasted 
CLICQUOT  CLUB  ESKIMOS 

offers  an  amazingly  simple  Banjo  Course  by  mail  which 
anyone,  even  without  musical  talent,  can  master  at 
home  in  a  few  spare  hours.  Positions,  fingering  and 
chords  thoroughly  illustrated  and  explained.  Students 
and  Professionals  heartily  endorse  this  Simplified  Home 
Method.  Costs  only  few  cents  a  day.  Special  Banjos 
for  Students. 

BE  POPULAR— MAKE  MONEY 
at   home,   parties,   or  week-end   gatherings,   the  banjo 
player  has  many  friends.    Also,  the  banjo  is  vitally  es- 
sential in  the  dance  orchestra  of  today.    Banjoists  make 
big  money.    Learn  more  about  this  inexpensive  course. 
Send  for  my  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 
HARRY     RESER,     Banjo  Studio  No.  39 
148  West  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Does  YOU*  Job  Pay 
*50«S  Every  Week? 

As  a  Railway  Postal  Clerk  you  can  average  $53  a  week  the 
year  'round.   I  help  you  get  the  job  if  you 
are  a  citizen — 18  to  50.     Steady  work, 
pleasant  travel,  vacation  and  sick  leave 
with  pay,  regular  advancement. 

Send  for  MY  FREE  BOOK 

Tells  how  I  can  help  you  get  this  and 
other  Civil  Service  jobs;  Post  Office, 
Custom  House,  Internal  Revenue,  or 

Panama  Canal  Clerk;  City  or  Rural  Carrier:  etc. 
For  yeara  I  was  Secretary-Examiner  of  Civil  Service 
Commission;  have  helped  thousands.  SEND 
TODAY  for  my  FREE  32-pajte  book. 

X.  rT  PATT  ERSONTcSvirService  Expert. ~" "~  ~" 
Patterson  School,  312  WisnerBldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  free  book  "How  to  Secu 
Governm*-'- 
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YOU  can  earn  good  money  in  spare  lime  at 
home  making  display  cards.  No  selling  or 
canvassing.  We  instruct  you.  furnish  com- 
plete outfit  and  supply  you  with  work. 
Write  to-day  for  free  booklet. 
The  MENHENITT  COMPANY  Limited 
252  Dominion  Bldg..  Toronto  Ont 
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FOR  MOVIE  FANS 

nil  original  photos  of  your  favorite 
stars,  size  8  x  10,  flossy  prints,  25c 
each.  5  for  $1.00.  Scenes  from  your 
favorite  photo  plays  25c  each,  12  for 
$2.50.  Positively  the  finest  obtain- 
able anywhere.  Your  first  order  will 
convince  you.  No  delay  in  filling 
orders.  We  have  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  movie  photos  in  the  country. 
J  tint  name  the  star  or  scenes  you 
wan  t.  Remit  by  m  oney  order  or 
U.   S.   2c  stamps.   Est.  1912. 

BRAM  STUDIO 
Studio  296  Film  Centre  Bldg. 
630  -  9th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


you!"  Are  you  nervous,  em- 
'  ill  at  ease?  Stop  being  shy  of 
Conquer  the  terrible  fear  of 
superiors.  Be  cheerful  and  confi 
dent  of  your  future!  Your  faults  easily 
overcome  so  you  can  enjoy  life  to  tho 
fullest.  Send  25  cents  for  this  amaz- 
ing book. 


RICHARD  BLACKSTONE 
B-4012  Flatiron  Building,   New  York  City 


"Shame  oi 
barraseed 
Btrangrers 


Make  money  taking  pictures.  Prepare  quickly  during 
spare  time.  Also  earn  while  you  learn.  No  experience 
necessary.  New  easy  method.  Nothing  else  like  it. 
Send  at  once  for  free  book,  Opportunities  in  Modern 
Photography,  and  full  particulars. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept.  6329,  3601  Michigan  Ave.  Chlcaeo,  U.  S.  A. 


LOOK  YOU/MO/ 


wrinkle,  crows  feet,  double  chin,  old 
appearance  banish  by  Violet  Gotcheff 
new  method.  Guaranteed  results  or  your 
money  back.  This  is  an  introductory  offer, 
the  regular  price  is  §4.00,  now  with  com- 
plete instructions  for  only  $1 .00  for  a 
limited  time  only.  Gotcheff,  Drawer 
41,  Calesburg,  III. 


BIG-TIME  COMEDIAN 

Continued  from  page  83 


concerned,  he's  just  Harold  to  them,  never 
'Mr.  Lloyd.' 

"I  worked  on  sets  with  him  and  from 
the  errand  boy  to  the  big  shot  directors, 
they  all  loved  him.  He  employs  most  of 
his  help  by  the  year  and  whether  they 
work,  or  not,  they  get  paid  each  week, 
regularly.  Sometimes,  they  have  months  off 
because  he  only  makes  about  one  picture 
a  year  nowadays,  but  they  get  their  salaries 
just  the  same  and  can  do  as  they  please 
during  the  vacation  months  between  pic- 
tures. 

"And  other  things  he  does  that  people 
love  him  for:  In  his  picture,  'Speedy,'  he 
used  a  great  many  extras,  whole  families 
with  lots  of  kids,  and  in  order  to  keep  the 
kids  out  of  mischief  when  they  weren't 
wanted  on  the  set,  he  had  a  complete  play- 
ground built  for  them  on  an  old  set  that 
wasn't  being  used.  He  had  everything  in 
there  you  could  think  of  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  kids.  And  most  likely  could 
be  found  in  there  himself,  playing  with 
the  kids  when  directors  were  frantically 
searching  high  and  low  for  him. 

"If  a  child  accidentally  wandered  across 
a  set  that  was  being  filmed  and  the  director 
started  yelling  at  the  kid  to  get  off,  Harold, 
looking  as  guilty  and  scared  as  the  child 
itself,  would  quietly  call  the  youngster  over 
to  his  side  and  give  him  a  quarter  to  run 
and  buy  popcorn  or  peanuts  from  the  ven- 
dors around  the  studio. 

"No  sir,  he's  never  the  boss  around  his 
own  studio.  Whatever  his  directors  tell 
him  to  do  he  does  and  if  he  has  any  sug- 
gestions or  differences  of  opinion  they  are 
never  discussed  openly  before  the  cast  or 
extras.  He  gathers  his  executive  heads  to- 
gether at  an  isolated  spot  and  there  differ- 
ences of  opinions  are  amiably  ironed  out. 

"He  works  harder  on  a  picture  than  any- 
one else,  and  not  being  the  slightest  bit 
money-mad  he  spends  enormous  amounts 
to  have  each  detail  perfect.  He'd  rather 
have  a  big  bunch  of  extras  come  back  the 
next  day  for  additional  work  than  to 
rush  them  through  in  one  day  to  save  over- 
head. But  then,  everybody  in  his  pictures 
works  like  the  devil.  They  love  it !  No 
clock  punching  for  them.  Everybody's 
happy  all  the  time  and  you  never  see  or 
hear  any  arguments  or  petty  jealousies 
among  the  crowd.  They'd  all  go  to  Hades 
and  back  for  Harold. 

"And  it's  funny  when  the  lunch  whistle 
blows  to  see  Harold  running  like  mad  to 
get  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  mob  at  the 
milk  window  for  his  bottle  of  milk.  And 
don't  think  he  doesn't  try  to  get  there 
first,  either,  like  everyone  else  does !  Why, 
he's  even  done  what  some  of  the  more  ven- 
turesome fellows  do,  get  in  line  twice  and 
try  to  promote  an  extra  bottle  of  milk.  He 


receives  the  identical  same  kind  of  lunch 
box  that  the  entire  company  gets  and  lots 
of  times  has  a  fight  'cause  his  pie  is  smaller 
than  some  other  fellow's  pie. 

"When  the  work  is  done  for  the  night 
and  everybody  starts  to  go  home,  Harold 
slings  his  coat  over  his  shoulder,  whistles 
for  his  constant  companion,  a  Great  Dane, 
and  wiggles  through  crowds  going  in  all 
directions,  yelling  good  night  to  everybody 
whether  they're  extra  people  or  leads. 

"No  posing  or  bored  yawns  for  him  as 
his  car  drives  up  to  meet  him.  No  sir,  he 
walks  all  the  way  to  where  his  car  is 
parked,  either  at  the  end  of  the  set  or  out- 
side the  studio  gates. 

"Talking  about  his  constant  companion, 
the  Great  Dane :  Does  that  man  love 
dogs?  He  has  the  greatest  collection  of 
pedigreed  dogs  in  the  country;  loves  dogs 
like  he  does  children  and  has  a  pet  name 
for  every  dog  he  owns.  The  dogs  flock 
around  him  like  homing  pigeons  whenever 
he  appears  at  the  kennels ;  he  will  give 
away  pet  dogs  of  his  to  friends  and  em- 
ployees and  then  keep  them  in  his  own  ken- 
nels for  the  new  owners  until  they  have 
made  friends  with  the  dogs  and  can  ar- 
range to  take  them  away  to  their  own 
homes.  Boy,  what  a  man  he  is  with  dogs ! 

"And  at  home :  Harold  doesn't  go  out 
much  socially  and  anytime  you  want  to 
find  him  outside  of  working  hours,  just 
go  anywhere  around  the  grounds  of  his 
house  and  you're  sure  to  locate  him  fussing 
with  the  shrubbery,  fixing  this  and  fooling 
with  that  or  digging  in  his  favorite  spot, 
the  garden.  He's  a  real  home  man  and  is 
plumb  crazy  about  his  little  daughter; 
would  absolutely  spoil  her  if  his  wife 
didn't  watch  him. 

There  isn't  an  insincere  bone  in  his  body ; 
doesn't  bother  much  with  public  charity 
work  but  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  in- 
dividuals he  has  helped  out  personally,  and 
the  lifts  he  has  given  to  heartsick  people, 
can't  begin  to  be  told.  He  never  turns 
down  a  needy  person  and  gives  aid  with 
such  a  wonderful  spirit  that  people  never 
feel  in  his  debt,  only  a  great  and  sincere 
loyalty  for  him. 

"His  name  is  always  free  from  scandal, 
petty  lies  or  malicious  gossip  and  he's  the 
sort  of  a  man  people  would  composedly 
serve  corn  beef  and  cabbage  to  (if  that 
was  the  dish  for  the  night)  should  he  ap- 
pear unexpected  for  dinner. 

"Believe  me,  kids,  I'm  glad  I've  been 
lucky  enough  to  have  worked  with  Harold 
Lloyd  and  to  have  known  him  well  enough 
to  tell  the  world  what  I  think  of  him.  He's 
a  brick,  and  here's  one  guy  who'll  always 
root  for  him.  He's  just  one  of  the  crowd, 
that's  all,  even  though  he  could  buy  and  sell 
the  Woolworth  building  legitimately." 


LOST  IN  THE  HOLLYWOOD  MAZE 


Continued  from  page  21 


This  screen  version  presents  the  self-same 
drama  in  half  the  time,  and  with  much  pic- 
torial elaboration  which  the  stage  could 
never  show. 

I  enjoyed  Hollywood.  I  enjoyed  making 
a  'modernized'  version  of  my  dear  old 
"Kismet."  I  enjoyed  the  association  with 


technical  experts,  stars,  and  with  players 
at  the  First  National  Studio. 

But,  by  Allah,  may  my  life  be  for- 
feit if  I  could  ever  take  to  my  friend- 
ly heart  that  disc  of  doom,  the  'mike.' 
True,  it  was  my  prophet — but  I  was  its 
slave ! 
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ASK  ME — Continued  from  page  101 


E.  L.  G.,  Indianapolis.  Richard  Arlen  is 
31  years  old  and  the  husband  of  Jobyna 
Ralston.  Richard  has  medium  brown  hair, 
gray  eyes,  is  5  feet  11  inches  tall  and 
weighs  161  pounds.  His  latest  releases  are 
"Dangerous  Paradise"  with  Nancy  Car- 
roll, "Burning  Up"  and  "The  Light  of 
Western  Stars"  with  Mary  Brian,  and 
"The  Border  Legion"  and  "The  Sea  God" 
with  Fay  Wray. 

E.  Jane,  New  Rochelle.  It's  a  pleasure 
to  give  you  the  information  you  want 
about  "King  of  Kings."  H.  B.  Warner  was 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Dorothy  Cumming  was 
Mary  (His  Mother),  Victor  Varconi  was 
Pontius  Pilate,  Joseph  Schildkraut  was 
Judas  Iscariot,  William  Boyd  was  Simon 
of  Cyrene,  Ernest  Torrence  was  Peter  and 
Jacqueline  Logan  was  Mary  Magdalene. 

Dot.  With  lots  of  dash,  I  hope?  Ronald 
Colman  was  born  Feb.  9,  1891,  in  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  England.  He  has  dark 
brown  hair,  brown  eyes,  is  5  feet  11  inches 
tall  and  weighs  158  -pounds.  He  has  been 
married  but  is  separated  from  his  wife. 
His  first  American  picture  was  "The  White 
Sister"  with  Lillian  Gish,  in  1922.  He  was 
on  the  stage  in  England  before  coming  to 
America. 

Brown-Eyed  Jo.  Nils  Asther  was  born 
Jan.  17,  1902,  in  Malmo,  Sweden.  He  has 
black  hair,  dark  eyes,  is  6  feet  tall  and 
weighs  175  pounds.  "The  Sea  Bat"  with 
Charles  Bickford  was  his  first  talking  pic- 
ture. He  is  under  contract  to  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer  Studios,  Culver  City,  Cal. 
Nils  married  Vivian  Duncan.  Dolores  Del 
Rio  was  married  Aug.  8,  1930,  to  Cedric 
Gibbons,  film  art  director. 

Mary  B.,  South  Bend.  If  Clara  Bow  had 
brown  hair  before  she  broke  into  the 
movies,  you'll  just  die,  you  will!  If  the 
truth  prevails,  what  does  it  make  me? 
Gary  Cooper  played  opposite  Esther  Ral- 
ston in  "Half  a  Bride."  Buddy  Rogers  was 
26  years  old  on  Aug.  13  of  the  present 
year.  His  next  picture  is  "Heads  Up" 
with  Margaret  Breen  from  the  stage  and 
Helen  Kane,  who  was  recently  starred  in 
"Dangerous  Nan  McGrew." 

Kathryn  C.    Charles  Farrell  is  a  clean- 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton  Free- 
land.  Director  Freeland  turned 
down  June  Clyde  for  the  lead 
in  "Whoopee"  but  selected 
her  {or  his  leading  lady  in 
real  life. 


cut  -  you'd  -  let  -  your  -  sister  -  meet  type  of 
American.  He  was  born  in  Walpole,  Mass., 
on  Aug.  9,  1905.  He  is  not  married.  Do- 
lores (Lolita)  Del  Rio  was  born  Aug.  3, 
1905,  in  Durango,  Mexico.  She  is  5  feet 
3 J/2  inches  tall,  weighs  115  pounds  and 
has  jet-black  hair  and  beautiful  brown 
eyes.  Her  first  talking  picture  was  "The 
Bad  One"  with  Edmund  Lowe.  She  will 
soon  be  co-starred  with  Walter  Huston  in 
"The  Dove"  for  United  Artists. 

Andy  of  Amherst,  N.  H.  You  are  a  toe 
dancer  and  want  to  get  in  the  movies  and 
will  I  tell  you  how  to  do  it?  If  I  knew 
the  road  to  a  successful  Hollywood  career, 
I'd  be  glad  to  show  you  the  way,  but  my 
advice  to  all  budding  screen  talent  is,  get 
stage  or  studio  experience  and  if  you're 
lucky,  some  one  will  discover  you.  Doesn't 
that  sound  simple?    It  certainly  does. 

Clare  B.,  Cleveland.  You're  right,  this 
is  America's  Smart  Screen  Magazine.  You 
can  reach  Al  Jolson  at  Warner  Bros.  Stu- 
dios, 5842  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Cal. 
Norma  Shearer,  Marion  Davies,  William 
Haines  and  John  Gilbert  are  all  at  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios,  Culver  City,  Cal. 
Norma  became  the  mother  of  Irving  Thal- 
berg,  Jr.,  in  August. 

A  Little  Friend  from  Chicago.  I  know 
you're  a  nice  little  kiddie  and  love  your 
movies,  too — what  would  the  movies  be 
without  the  kiddies  with  their  crinkly  bags 
of  sweet-meats,  cracker- jack  and  what  else 
have  you?  Don't  take  offense;  anything 
else  will  do  as  well,  but  Auntie  Vee  Dee 
just  must  have  her  little  joke,  ever  and 
anon.  Jackie  Coogan  will  be  16  years  old 
on  Oct.  26.  He  is  making  "Tom  Sawyer" 
for  Paramount.  You  can  address  him,  673 
South  Oxford  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

E.  H.  S.  Your  letter  was  like  a  voice 
from  the  well-known  past,  asking  for  ad- 
dresses of  players  who  have  not  been  heard 
of  in  years.  Two  of  the  great  unforget- 
table war  pictures  of  the  year  are  "Jour- 
ney's End"  with  Colin  Clive  from  the 
English  stage,  Ian  MacLaren,  David  Man- 
ners and  Billy  Bevan;  and  "All  Quiet  on 
the  Western  Front"  with  a  cast  of  equal 
merit.  Among  the  players  you'll  see  Ben 
Alexander,  in  a  great  come-back  to  the 
screen;  Lew  Ayres,  Louis  Wolheim. 

Another  Clara  Bow  Fan.  The  film 
theaters  are  full  of  you.  Clara  was  one  of 
the  featured  players  in  "The  Ancient  Mar- 
iner." John  Boles  played  opposite  Gloria 
Swanson  in  "The  Loves  of  Sunya"  and 
Raoul  Walsh  in  "Sadie  Thompson."  They 
tell  me  (but  don't  breathe  a  word  of  it  to 
anyone)  that  John  Boles  is  very  much  in- 
terested in  his  fan  mail.  Universal  Studios, 
Universal  City,  Cal.  is  his  address,  in  case 
you  wanted  to  drop  him  a  line.  Miss  Bow 
is  not  married. 

Elizabeth  H.  Write  to  the  players  and 
ask  for  a  photograph,  would  be  my  sugges- 
tion if  you  want  to  feast  the  eye  and  glad- 
den the  heart.  But  you  don't  want  it  to  be 
too  expensive — how  about  enclosing  a  two- 
cent  stamp?  Just  a  little  American  custom. 
Don  Alvarado  is  married  to  a  non-profes- 
sional. He  played  with  Lily  Damita  in 
"The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey." 

Ethel,  Muncie,  Ind.  Why  don't  I  drop 
down  on  you  on  one  of  my  flying  trips? 
Don't  be  that  way ;  you  can  always  find  me 
at  your  nearest  news-dealer,  looking  at 
you  from  the  "Ask  Me"  department  of 
Screenland.  Ralph  Forbes  is  not  on  con- 


Make  -up '  Idea 

Improves  Whole  Appearance! 

In  Paris  Hollywood  everywhere— a  smart  new 

beauty  secret  is  being  whispered.  It  is  simply  this— 
that  your  hair  needs  "make-up"  just  as  your  complex- 
ion does— to  accent  its  charm. 

Cleanliness  for  your  hair?  Yes,  of  course— but  you 
have  a  right  to  expect  something  more  of  your  sham- 
poo. A  "tiny-tint"  that  transforms  your  hair  like 
magic!  Alluring  sheen!  That  exquisite  soft  radi- 
ance that  men  admire!  With  no  more  effort  than  you 

use  in  ordinary  shampooing!  Just  one  Golden  Glint 
Shampoo  will  show  you  the  way! 

No  other  shampoo,  anywhere,  like  it.  Nobody  will 
guess  your  secret— but  they '11  envy  you!  25c  at  your 
dealers',  or  send  for  free  sample. 

  FREE   


J.  W.  KOBI  CO.,  617  Rainier  Ave.,  Dept.M 
Seattle,  Wash.    ••••    Please  send  a  free  sample. 

Name  

Address  

Citv   


.State- 


Color  of  my  hair: 


Setting-Up  Exercises 
for  Your  FACE— 

LIFT  SAGGING  MUSCLES 
REMOVE   DOUBLE  CHIN 

Kathryn  Murray's  5-Minute-a-Day  Facial  Exer- 
by  strengthening  flabby,  drooping  mua- 
helpe  to  banish  crows'  feet,  double  chin, 
sagging  cheeks,  sallow  complexion,  etc., 
and  restore  in  a  Bale,  natural  way  the 
bloom  and  animation  of  youth.  No  mas- 
sage— no  lotions — no  straps — no  skill  re- 
quired. Results  assured.  15  years  of 
successful  use.     Book  free!    Write  today.' 

KATHRYN  MURRAY 

Suite    125.   5  So.   Wabash   Ave..  Chicago 


OLD  COINS 

Large  Spring  selling  catalog  of  coins  for 
sale  free  to  collectors  only.  Catalog  quot- 
ing prices  paid  for  coins,  ten  cents. 

William  Hesslein 


101-H  Tremont  St., 


Boston,  Mass. 


HOME 


Send  youf  name  and  address  for  free  booklet  uivinp  interesting  in* 
formation  and  vital  facta  about  Advertising.  Find  out  how  we  prepare 
you  at  borne,  in  your  spare  time,  for  the  opportunities  opon  in  tbia 
fascinating'  business.  Practical  work.  No  text  books.  Old  estab- 
lished school.  Successful  graduates  everywhere.  Just  the  plan  yoa 
have  always  wanted.  Write  today.  No  obligation. 

PAGE. DAVIS  SCHOOL  OF  ADVERTISING 

Dept.  6329.  3601  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


(Ail  (m;ii, 


ar 

WOMDEM 
PEEE  PASTE 

I  =Day  Home  Treatment 

fnr   FRECKLES.  PIMPLES, 
J         BLACKHEADS,  ENLARGED 
PORES,  WRINKLES,  PITS,  SCARS,  PUFFS 
Acne  condition  of  back  and  shoulders 
Wonder  Peel  Paste  gives  new  life  and  youth 
to  aging  faces 
No  failure,  No  redness  afterwards,  Price  $5 


Los  Angeles,  Calif.  | 
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SCREENLAND 


GR/OT  HAIR. 


Tsj/  Stop  it  at  Once 

>  Badly  streaked ,  gray  or  faded  hair  changed 

/  ''■'>  tftittn  111  your  favorite  color  and  beauty  in  15 
minutes  with  my  French  preparation. 
YOUTHTINT.  Only  one  application.  Actually  gives  a 
natural  color  and  gloss.  Easily  applied,  no  fuss  or  muss. 
Will  not  fade,  wash  off,  nor  rub  on  pillow.  Not  affected 
by  permanent  wave  or  curling.  Results  perfect  and  un- 
detectable. GRAY  HAIR  CHANGED  WITH  YOUTH- 
TINT  WILL  NEVER  GET  GRAY  AGAIN. 

Keeps  Hair  Lustrous  and  Soft 

FREE  TEST  COUPON 

Select  Your  Own  Color 

{TomWvYCpmTtUUG^^'WMi  St.,  Dept.  F-l,  Ne\7York 

Please  send  me  ENTIRELY  FREE  your  test  to  color 
gray  hair.   I  have  checked  below  the  color  I  desire. 

Black  Light  Brown  Dark  Brown  

Medium  Brown  Blonde  Auburn.  


Name  

St.  or  R.  F.  D. 
Town,  State... 


Any  PHOTO 

MAMED 

Size  16x20  inches 

Same  price  for  full 
length  or  bust  form. 
ETOUpn,  landsrspea,  BJ|wf 
pet  animals,  etc.,  or  ^^B^^ 
enlargements  of  any  J 
■part  of  group  pic- 
ture.  Safe  return  of  your  own 
criminal  photo  guaranteed. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Justmail  photo  or  snapshot  (any 
size)and  within  a  week  you  will 
receive  your  beautiful  life-like 
enlargements  izeKix^Oin.jruar- 
anteed  fadeless.  Pay  poFtman 
98c  plus  postage  or  send  $1.00 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage, 


.  With 


Suction  of  photo  sent.  Take  ad- 
vantage now  of  this  amazing 
05er— aend  your  photo  today, 

UNITED  PORTRAIT  COMPANY 

900  W.  Lake  St..  Dept.  W-1260,  Chicago.  III. 


Are  YOU  Reaching 
for  SUCCESS? 


D 


OES  your  Fate  hold  in  store  complete 
fulfillment  of  all  your  Hopes  and  De- 
sires— Success,  Friendship,  Love?  Is 
a  happy  marriage  waiting  for  you? 
Will  you  be  financially  independ- 
ent? What  will  your  love-life  be? 
All  the  questions  which  are  troubling 
you — questions  in  which  your  entire 
destiny  is  involved  —  are  now  an- 
swered for  you . . .  your  most  intimate 
problems  solved  ....  your  hidden 
future  revealed! 

Let  Michael  NostradamusTell  You 

what  Fate  has  in  store  for  you !  This 
world -renowned  Astrologer  has  de- 
veloped the  mystic  properties  con- 
tained in  the  numbers  from  1  to  20, 
and  expounds  his  system  in  a  miracu- 
lous book,  The  Magic  Mirror!  The 
"Magic  Mirror"  will  show  you  all  you 
want  to  know  about  yourself,  your 
loved  one,  your  future.  You  may  con- 
sult it  at  any  time  on  any  subject, 
for  the  book  is  ever-lasting  I 

The  140  Vital  Questions 
of  the  "Wheel  of  Fate" 

which  control  your  life  are  answered  in  the 
"Magic  Mirror."  In  a  few  minutes  fun  you 
can  find  the  answer  to  any  question  ahout 
which  you  are  curious.  Consult  Nostradamus  at 
any  time — on  any  thing — bachelorhood, 
spinsterhood,  longevity,  wealth,  etc.  Sold  direct 
only,  handsomely  hound,  $2.00;  money  cheer- 
fully refunded  if  not  natisned  in  5  days* 

Mail  Order  to  Dept.  K-3 

Zend  Avesta  Publish.  Co. 

|    69  Fifth  Ave,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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tract  with  any  one  studio  but  his  picture, 
"Inside  the  Lines,"  with  Betty  Compson, 
was  made  at  the  Radio  Pictures  Studios, 
780  Gower  St.,  Hollywood,  Cal.  He  ap- 
pears with  his  wife,  Ruth  Chatterton,  in 
"The  Lady  of  Sandal,"  produced  by  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios. 

Bee.  You'd  like  to  have  my  Question 
Box  enlarged,  you  want  Gary  Cooper  to 
play  with  Colleen  Moore  and  you'd  like 
to  know  why  I'm  not  in  pictures.  In  reply, 
I  would  say,  give  us  time;  we're  still 
young.  Colleen's  last  picture  was  "Foot- 
lights and  Fools."  She  has  not  announced 
her  future  picture  plans  since  leaving  First 
National,  but  is  rehearsing  in  a  stage  play 
in  New  York. 

Memosa,  Liverpool,  England.  What's  an 
ocean  wave  or  two  between  fan  friends? 
With  all  your  kind  wishes  for  my  depart- 
ment, your  lovely  way  of  telling  me  you 
like  my  nonsense  and  funny  American 
phrases,  I  thank  you  and  all  that  jolly  sort 
of  thing.  Billie  Dove  is  one  of  the  beautiful 
women  of  the  screen  and  is  as  sweet  and 
friendly  as  she  is  beautiful.  Her  latest  re- 
leases are  "The  Other  Tomorrow,"  "One 
Night  at  Susie's"  and  "The  Lady  Who 
Dared."  You  can  reach  her  at  First  Na- 
tional Studios,  Burbank,  Cal. 


Pat.  G.  of  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Your  favor- 
ite, Lon  Chaney,  passed  away  on  Sept.  IS, 
1930.  The  whole  picture  world  will  feei 
his  loss.  He  was  born  April  1,  1883,  in 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  His  parents  were 
deaf  and  dumb.  Though  he  was  famous 
for  his  cripple  roles,  he  was  an  athlete,  an 
excellent  dancer,  a  football  fan,  a  gifted 
musician  and  an  intensely  human  person. 
He  was  happily  married  and  had  one  son. 

Marjorie  T.  Bone  up  on  the  home-towns 
of  the  stars  !  Make  a  hit  with  your  friends  ! 
Bebe  Daniels  and  James  Hall  were  born 
in  Dallas,  Texas.  Charles  Rogers,  Olathe, 
Kansas.  Louise  Brooks,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
Colleen  Moore,  Port  Huron,  Mich.  Anita 
Page,  Flushing,  L.  I.  Billie  Dove,  New 
York  City.  Alice  White,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Joan  Crawford,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Ruth 
Taylor,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Molly 
O'Day,  Bayonne,  N.  J.  Gary  Cooper, 
Helena,  Mont.  John  Mack  Brown,  Dothan, 
Ala.  Phyllis  Haver,  Douglas,  Kansas. 
Conrad  Nagel,  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Richard 
Arlen,  Charlottsville,  Va. 

Evor  B.,  Freeport.  '  If  Tom  Tyler  knew 
how  many  months  you  have  been  looking 
for  him,  he'd  be  tickled  no  end.   He  has 
been  working  at  the  RKO  Studios,  789 
{Continued  on  page  132) 


Maureen  O'Sullivan,  that  petite  and  popular  young  actress  from  old 
Ireland,  sees  herself  as  others  see  her,  in  the  forecourt  of  Grauman's 
Chinese  Theater  in  Hollywood.    Maureen  sings  and  dances  in  her 
next  picture,  "Just  Imagine." 
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THE  GIRL  WHO  CAME  BACK 


Continued  from  page  23 


And  for  a  little  creature  like  Janet,  who 
loves  peace  and  serenity  above  all  things, 
to  engage  in  a  battle  with  a  Big  Corpor- 
ation was  about  the  wildest  thing  that 
any  one  could  expect  her  to  do. 

I  was  informed  by  one  who  is  in  the 
know  that  "High  Society  Blues"  made 
good  in  the  box  office.  If  it  did,  it  must 
have  been  because  of  the  abstract  pulling 
power  of  Gaynor  and  Farrell. 

When  the  end  of  this  picture  came 
Janet  was  near  a  breakdown  and  her 
mother  whisked  her  off  to  Honolulu  re- 
gardless of  everything  but  Janet's  health. 

Many  people  have  said,  "But  why,  oh, 
why,  did  she  give  up  the  part  in  'Liliom' 
— Molnar's  play — if  she  wanted  better 
stories  ?" 

When  she  was  enroute  to  Honolulu  she 
received  a  radiogram  saying  the  part 
in  "Liliom"  would  be  given  to  someone 
else  if  she  did  not  return  at  once  on  a 
given  date.  It  was  literally  impossible 
for  her  to  do  this,  and  the  papers  printed 
everywhere  that  she  had  refused  to  take 
the  part.  At  this  time  the  Fox  studio  was 


Our  party  reporter,  Grace 
Kingsley,  was  entertained  by 
Mrs.  Asher  and  her  two 
children  at  their  Malibu 
Beach  home. 

in  the  throes  of  a  greater  dissension  and 
no  consideration  could  be  given  to  a 
smaller  one.  Mr.  Sheehan  was  in  New- 
York  for  several  months  or  things 
might  not  have  come  to  the  desperate 
pass  that  they  did. 

It  was  during  this  time  that,  back  and 
forth  like  a  shuttle,  gossip  wove  in  and 
out  around  Janet's  name.  It  was  an  op- 
portunity for  all  the  hyenas  in  the  mo- 
tion picture  arena  to  come  out  and  howl. 
And,  by  the  way,  there  are  more  of  these 
unwholesome  creatures  than  any  on  the 
outside  could  ever  guess.  At  the  first 
sign  of  trouble  they  come  out  from  their 


burrows  and  pitch  their  tumblebug  ball. 
This,  too,  has  become  a  racket  and  the 
star  must  pay  and  pay  and  pay.  Mere 
mention  of  her  name  or  a  photograph 
printed  without  her  knowledge  or  solici- 
tation is  a  demand  for  shekels  and  more 
shekels.  Janet  lives  so  far  away  from 
this  maelstrom  in  •pictures.  She  has  never 
sought  publicity  and  does  not  understand 
any  of  its  mechanics. 

Some  months  ago  when  the  news  of 
Janet's  marriage  was  published  a  very 
amusing  and  touching  incident  gave  me 
the  psychological  key  to  the  persistent 
rumor  that  she  and  Charlie  Farrell  were 
in  love  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
wedding  another.  A  little  girl  of  nine 
years  old,  on  reading  the  announcement 
of  Janet's  marriage  to  Lydell  Peck,  sud- 
denly broke  into  tears.  When  questioned 
as  to  the  cause  of  her  emotion  she  an- 
swered with  this  outburst : 

"I  can't  bear  it.  I  just  can't  bear  that 
she  should  marry  any  one  but  Charlie 
Farrell.  I  don't  see  how  she  could  do  it. 
It  makes  me  so  unhappy!" 

She  had  seen  Janet  and  Charlie  in 
"Seventh  Heaven"  and  in  her  heart  they 
were  the  ideal  lovers.  And  this  marriage 
announcement  had  broken  this  ideal — 
maybe  the  first  big  one  of  her  young  life 
— and  it  had  made  her  suffer. 

The  public,  the  great  mass  of  motion 
picture  fans,  are  like  this  little  girl  of 
nine.  They  have  their  ideals  of  love  and 
romance  bound  tightly  around  Janet  and 
Charlie,  and  they  resent  having  these 
bonds  broken.  In  their  hearts  they  will 
always  believe  that  these  two  secretly 
love  each  other.  Which,  by  the  way,  is 
one  of  the  strongest  testimonials  as  to 
their  sincere  work  on  the  screen. 

When  Janet  was  here  some  time  ago 
she  said  laughingly  to  me  : 

"Oh,  how  hard  Charlie  and  I  have  tried 
to  fall  in  love  with  each  other!  We 
knew  everybody  expected  it,  that  it  was 
the  thing  to  do.  We  have  spent  hours 
alone  in  the  moonlight,  hoping  the  divine 
spark  would  touch  us,  but  it  hasn't.  In 
spite  of  our  prayers  we  just  simply 
couldn't  fall  in  love." 

And  her  voice  rippled  musically  when 
she  spoke  of  the  many  times  they  had 
sallied  forth  together  to  waylay  Cupid, 
but  he  had  proved  to  be  too  wary. 

Now  that  Janet  has  made  a  stand  for 
better  stories— and  I  hope  she  has  won — 
we  may  be  sure  that  she  will  give  us  the 
best  that  is  in  her,  for  she  is  made  that 
way.  She  is  too  much  of  an  artist  to  do 
anything  in  a  slipshod  way.  She  wants  a 
written  story;  she  wants  the  book  or 
manuscript  in  her  hands  so  that  she  can 
study  the  character  she  is  to  portray,  and 
in  this 'way  be  able  to  put  her  heart  into 
her  work.  She  has  made  this  simple  re- 
quest— she  has  not  stood  out  for  whimsi- 
cal, impossible  things.  She  is  the  same 
sweet,  unspoiled  child  she  has  always 
been. 

Like  another  girl  of  long  ago,  named 
Joan,  she  has  believed  in  herself  and 
fought  her  fight ! 


Reduce 
Hips 


often  2  to  4  inches 
in  10  days 


VOU  can  do  it — easily 
— with  the  wonderful 
new  Perfolastic  Reducing 
Girdle.  Makes  you  look 
slimmer  the  instant  you 
put  it  on.  Exerts  a  con- 
stant, gentle  massage  that 
breaks  down  the  fat  cells, 
moulds  away  flabby  flesh 
and  reduces  waist  and  hips 
— often  from  2  to  4  inches 
in  10  days.  Made  of  finest 
quality,  fresh,  live,  pure 
Plantation  Rubber  by  the 
famous  Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 
Cool,  comfortable,  light — 
some  models  weigh  as  little 
as  9  M  ounces  (garters  in- 
cluded)— full  of  tiny  holes 
to  let  skin  breathe. 
Write  today  for  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 
with  full  details  about  this  marvelous  girdle,  also  par- 
ticulars of  our  S-day  trial  offer  and  money-back  guaran- 
tee. No  obligation.  Just  fill  out  and  mail  coupon 
below  to  Perfolastic,  Inc.,  Dept.  312,  41  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 


PERFOLASTIC,  INC.,  Dept.  312 
41  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  FREE  BOOKLET 
describing  and  illustrating  the  new  Perfolastic  Girdle,  also 
particulars  of  your  5-day  trial  offer. 
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HAVE  YOU  TRIED 

BEVERLY  COMPLEXION 
CREAM 

It  is  within  every  woman's  reach 
to  obtain  the  SKIN  YOU  LOVE  TO 
HAVE  AND  TOUCH  by  using  our  new 
COMPLEXION  CREAM. 

This  cream  is  the  result  of  38  years 
of  experience  and  intensive  laboratory  re- 
search. It  is  a  non-greasy  cream  made  of 
the  finest  IMPORTED  MATERIALS  and 
is  GUARANTEED  PURE  AND  HARM- 
LESS. 

SEND  FOR  A  SAMPLE  AT  ONCE 

ROYAL  LABORATORIES 
Lock  Box  807,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Enclosed  find  10  cents  in  coin  (to 
cover  postage  and  packing  charge)  for 
which  please  send  me  a  sample  of  your 
COMPLEXION  CREAM. 

Name  

Address  


BE  A  NURSE 

Doctor's  —  Dentist's  Assistant 
Learned  at  Home  in  it  Weeks 

MarvelouB  calling- :  many,  many  earn 
$21  .OO  weekly,  caring  for  in  valid  in 
fine  homes  in  their  vicinity,  WHILE 
—  LEARNING.  We  HELP  secure 
^  positions.  Write  MISS  H.  TULL, 


6206  Winthrop. 


Chicago,  Illinois. 
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SCREENLAND 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS 


HEALTH  TO  ALL 


FREE  FRAMED  PHOTOGRAPH 

Of  Your  Favorite  MOVIE  STAR 
with  every  $5.00  Order 


LARGE  SIZE  PHOTOGRAPHS 

3  for    50c  7  for  $  1.00 

15  for  $2.00  23  for  3.00 

40  for    5.00  85  for  10.00 

I     S^J"  '         55     Different     Poses  of. 
Sue  Carol  Rudolph  Valentino  John  Gilbert 

HOLLYWOOD  SCREEN  EXCHANGE 
Drawer  V-l,  Dept.  F        Hollywood,  Calif.,  U.  S.  A. 
Dealers  Wanted 


A  Big 
Holiday  Offer 

SCREENLAND 

Six  Issues 
One  Dollar 


Make  some  friend  happy  by- 
sending  the  next  six  issues  of 
Screenland,  America s  Smart 
Screen  Magazine,  as  your  holiday 
remembrance. 

Only  costs  you  ONE  DOLLAR 
to  give  your  picture-loving  friend 
six  months  of  enjoyment  and  up- 
tO'the-minute  information,  on  the 
newest  stars,  pictures  and  talkies. 
Solve  your  gift  problem  in  this 
simple,  delightful  way.  Send  in 
your  order  for  one  or  several 
friends,  each  at  One  Dollar  to 

SCREENLAND 

America's  Smart  Screen  Magazine 

45  W.  45th  St.  New  York,  N.Y. 


The  next  issue  of 

SCREENLAND 

Will  be  on  sale  Dec.  1 


ASK  ME — Continued  from  page  130 


Gower  St.,  Hollywood,  Cal.,  where  he 
made  "Idaho  Red"  with  Frankie  Darro 
and  Patricia  Caron.  His  other  pictures  of 
1929  are  "Lone  Horseman"  with  Charlotte 
Winn,  "Man  from  Nevada"  with  Natalie 
Joyce,  and  "Phantom  Rider"  with  Lotus 
Thompson. 

Teddy.  Reading  my  words  of  wisdom 
and  have  kept  mum — why,  how  could  you? 
Would  that  I  could  tell  you  what  makes 
Greta  Garbo's  eyes  so  alluring  but  that's 
her  own  little  secret  and  a  girl  can  have  a 
secret,  can't  she?  Her  eyes  are  blue  with 
very  long  lashes  and  her  hair  is  golden, 
she  weighs  125  pounds,  and  is  5  feet  6 
inches  tall.  Pier  first  talking  picture  was 
"Anna  Christie,"  her  second,  "Romance." 

Samuel  S.  So  you're  going  to  embrace 
this  opportunity  to  write  for  information? 
Why,  Samuel !  Joan  Crawford  and  Kath- 
ryn  Crawford  are  not  sisters,  cousins,  or 
even  related.  William  Haines  can  be 
reached  at  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios, 
Culver  City,  Cal.  He  plays  in  "The  Girl 
Said  No"  with  Leila  Hyams,  Marie  Dress- 
ier and  Polly  Moran. 

Red  Head.  Where  do  I  get  my  brains,  if 
any?  Is  that  nice,  if  at  all?  I  hippity- 
hopped  like  anything  when  I  read  your  pen 
picture  of  me.  You're  way  off  on  age, 
color  of  hair  and  eyes.  Otherwise,  okay. 
Sue  Carol  has  dark  brown  hair,  flashing 
brown  eyes,  and  weighs  107  pounds.  Nancy 
Carroll  is  the  wife  of  Jack  Kirkland  and 
they  have  a  young  daughter,  Patricia, 
about  four  years  old.  Nancy's  latest  picture 
is  "Laughter"  with  Fredric  March.  Sue 
Carol's  new  one  will  be  "Check  and 
Double  Check"  with  Amos  'n'  Andy. 

Bertha  C.  L.,  Benson,  Arizona.  So  you're 
a  new  friend  of  Screenland  and  you  think 
it's  the  'berries'.  What  kind  of  berries, 
please?  Lois  Wilson  played  opposite  Rich- 
ard Dix  in  "To  the  Last  Man,"  a  Zane 
Grey  story,  filmed  and  released  in  1923. 
Marion  Davies  is  not  married.  Dolores 
Del  Rio  was  born  Aug.  3,  1905,  in  Dur- 
ango,  Mexico.  She  has  jet  black  hair, 
brown  eyes,  is  5  feet  5  inches  tall  and 
weighs  115  pounds.  She  was  married  Aug. 
6,  1930,  to  Cedric  Gibbons,  film  art  direc- 
tor of  Flollywood. 

Friendly  from  Brooklyn.   As  you  were 


In  my  busy  day,  the  letters  are  answered 
in  turn  as  they  come  in ;  first  come,  first 
served,  but  with  a  limited  space  in  the 
magazine,  it  sometimes  takes  months  for 
your  answers  to  appear.  Clive  Brook  was 
born  June  1,  1891,  in  London,  England. 
His  mother  was  a  prima  donna  and  his 
father,  a  barrister.  He  was  on  the  stage 
in  London  and  married  a  popular  English 
actress,  Mildred  Evelyn,  in  1920.  They 
have  two  children,  Faith  Evelyn  and 
Clive  Jr.,  Mr.  Brook  has  brown  hair,  grey 
eyes,  is  5  feet  11  inches  tall  and  weighs 
149  pounds. 

The  Girl  from  Chicago.  Sorry  your 
letter  to  Sally  O'Neil  did  not  reach  her 
but  I  have  a  perfect  alibi — Sally  and  her 
sister  Molly  O'Day  haven't  made  a  pic- 
ture since  "Sisters"  for  Columbia.  When 
they  have  another  picture  contract,  I'll  let 
you  know  in  my  department.  Playing  with 
Sally  and  Molly  in  "Sisters"  are  Russell 
Gleason  and  Jason  Robards.  You  can  write 
Malcolm  McGregor  at  6043  Selma  Ave., 
Hollywood,  Cal.  James  Hall,  Warner 
Bros.  Studios,  5842  Sunset  Blvd.,  Holly- 
wood, Cal.  George  O'Brien,  Fox  Studios, 
1401  N.  Western  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Cal. 
Both  Ted  McNamara  and  Fred  Thompson 
died  some  time  ago. 

Brozvn  Eyes  from  Indianapolis.  I'd  have 
to  take  on  an  extra  force  or  a  night  shift 
if  I  answered  all  your  questions.  However, 
follow  me  while  I  croon  the  reply.  Renee 
Adoree  was  born  in  Lille,  France,  on  Sept. 
1,  1901.  Louise  Fazenda,  in  Lafayette,  Ind., 
in  1895.  Dorothy  Gish,  Dayton,  Ohio,  in 
1898.  John  Bowers  was  born  in  Indiana 
but  doesn't  say  what  town.  Ricardo  Cortez 
was  born  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  France.  He 
has  black  hair,  brown  eyes,  is  6  feet  1  inch 
tall  and  weighs  175  younds. 

Jean  W.  You  have  a  good  notion  to  take 
up  the  piano — why  not  take  it  up  on  the 
roof  and  push  it  off?  You  can  write  to 
Dorothy  Mackaill  at  First  National  Stu- 
dios, Burbank,  Cal.,  and  Jack  Mulhall  can 
be  found  at  Radio  Pictures,  780  Gower 
St.,  Hollywood,  Cal.  Jackie  Coogan  is  at 
home  at  673  S.  Oxford  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  Mary  Philbin  had  the  leading  role  in 
"Drums  of  Love"  with  Lionel  Barrymore 
and  Don  Alvarado  in  support.  Mary  hasn't 
been  seen  on  the  screen  for  some  time. 


NOT  JUST  A  WIFE! — Continued  from  page  31 


one  realized  that  she  was  furnishing  the 
offstage  voice  stipulated  in  her  contract. 

"This  scene  will  lead  to  my  entrance," 
she  confided.  "In  three  weeks  I'll  have 
arrived  on  the  set,  in  person.  We  in  pic- 
tures work  like  ■  the  mills  of  the  gods. 
Slowly,  and  we  grind  exceedingly  small." 

This  was  Miss  Claire's  second  talking 
picture.  The  first  was  a  Pathe,  "The  Aw- 
ful Truth,"  that  created  no  uproar. 

The  Claire-Gilbert  marriage  was  one  of 
those  front-page  sensations  for  nine  days, 
and  the  subsequent  tiffs  and  truces  were 
likewise  broadcast. 

"And  that,"  she  advanced,  "is  one  of  the 
very  things  that  makes  marriage  difficult 
for  professional  couples.  Heaven  only 
knows  that  matrimony  is  a  fragile  bark 
at  best  on  what  philosophers  like  to  call 
the  Sea  of  Life,  but  when  it  is  tossed  about 
on  waves  of  publicity  and  subject  to  the 
storms  of  popular  opinion  it  has  a  doubly 
hard  voyage. 


"When  you  read  in  paper  after  paper 
that  you  and  your  husband  have  separated, 
that  he  is  jealous  of  you  and  you  jealous 
of  him,  it  all  has  a  certain  terrifying  effect. 
It's  all  very  well  to  say  'Laugh  it 
off'  but  it  does  something  psychologically. 
And  whenever  Jack  and  I  feel  restless 
we  go  our  own  ways.  It  is  a  sensible 
idea." 

"Though  unconventional,"  I  amended. 

"Conventions,"  said  Ina  briskly,  "are  for 
visiting  firemen  and  people  who  never  get 
anywhere  without  signposts  to  guide  them. 
Intelligent  people  who  are  capable  of 
thinking  for  themselves  are  guided  by 
moral  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  Conven- 
tions are  stupid  laws  that  probably  have 
their  place.  But  common  sense  and  a  de- 
cent sense  of  ethics  are  enough  to  keep 
the  average  thinking  person  straight. 

"Aren't  we  getting  too  serious?" 

There  may  have  been  something  in  the 
thought. 
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WHILE 
TheyLast 


Leam  about  a  secret  method — bow 
yon  can  have  "Beautiful  New  Skin 
in  3  Days."  Amazing  German  Dis- 
covery. Men  and  Women,  Old  and 
Young  can  get  rid  of  disfiguring 
facial  blemishes  and  have  soft  NEW 
youthful  skin.  Your  friends  will  mar- 
vel at  the  change.  Wrinkles,  Froekles, 
Blackheads,  Pimples  GONE  I 

RUSH  name  and  address  for  Freo 
Beauty  Treatise.     Write  MARVO, 
1700  Broadway,  NewYorkC'rty.  Dept.J-63 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,  CIRCtXATIOX,  ETC.,  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  of  SCREEN  LAND,  published 
MONTHLY  at  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  for  October 
1  1930.  State  of  New  York,  County  of  NEW 
YORK,  ss.  Before  me,  a  NOTAR\  m  and  for 
the  State  and  countv  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared ALFRED  A.  COHEN,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  the  BUSINESS  MANAGER  of 
SCREENLAND  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a 
daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  afore- 
said publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regu- 
lations, printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to 
wit:  1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor  and  busi- 
ness managers  are:  Publisher,  bCREE>> LA.N D 
MAGAZINE,  INC.,  45  WEST  45TH  STREET, 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.;  Editor,  DELIGHT 
EVANS,  45  WEST  45TH  STREET.  NEW 
YORK  N.  Y.;  Managing  Editor.  DELIGHT 
EVANS,  45  WEST  45TH  STREET,  NEW 
YORK  N.  Y.;  Business  Manager.  ALFRED  A. 
COHEN,  45  WEST  45TH  STREET,  NEW 
YORK,  N.  Y.  2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned 
by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address  must  be 
stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or 
holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company, 
or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and 
address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual 
member,  must  be  given.)  SCREENLAND 
MAGAZINE,  INC.,  45  WEST  45TH  STREET. 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.;  WILLIAM  GALLAND, 
1133  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  3. 
That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are 
none,  so  state)  NONE  4.  That  the  two  para- 
graphs next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if 
anv,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where 
the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any 
other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person 
or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting, 
is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  con- 
tain statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowl- 
edge and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securi- 
ties in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide 
owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corpora- 
lion  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by  him.  ALFRED  A.  COHEN,  Business 
Manager.  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me 
this  25th  day  of  September.  1930.  (SEAL). 
Notary"  Public,  NATHAN  REIGROD,  N.  Y. 
Co.  Oik's  No.  55,  Reg.  No.  1R3.  Commission 
expires  March  30,  1931. 


Startling  Watch  Values 

TOUR  CHOICE 

This  dainty  wrist  watch 
or  handsome  gent's  mod 
Richly  engraved  lifetime  cases, 
jeweled  movement,  tested  and  ad- 
justed. Send  no  Money  —  on  deliv- 
ery pay  only  53.79  pins  postage. 
If  not  delighted,  return  in  43  boora 
and  money  refunded. 
KING-HILL  COMPANY,  Desk  9SS 
105  N.  Talman  Ave..  Chicago,  Illinois 


Only  %* 


-BOYS  and  GIRLS 


Earn  Xmas  Money 

Write  for  50  Sets  St.  Nicholas  Christmas  Seals. 
Sell  for  10c  a  set.  When  sold  send  us  $3.00  and 
you  keep  $2.00.    No  Work — Just  Fun! 

We  trust  you — until  Christmas — if  necessary. 
ST.  NICHOLAS  SEAL  CO. 
Dept.  198-S  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Without  pressing  too  persistently  one 
was  able  to  gather  that  New  York  holds 
first  place  in  Miss  Claire's  affections,  that 
she  is  considering  a  return  to  the  legiti- 
mate under  Tyler  direction  in  an  adaption 
from  the  French,  that  she  enjoyed  "Lysis- 
trata"  and  dancing  to  Leo  Reisman's  sooth- 
ing music  at  the  Casino,  that  she  prefers 
etchings  to  oils  and  evenings  to  mornings. 

"Mornings  are  the  most  useless  things. 
Yet  in  pictures  we  must  turn  on  the  emo- 
tion and  act  human  as  early  as  ten  o'clock. 
I  am  never  really  awake  before  noon. 
Stage  work  has  done  that. 

"And  if  I  must  admit  it,  I  shall  never 
give  up  the  stage.  I  have  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  love  in  a  cottage  with  a  blue 
and  white  kitchen  to  stay  home  and  cook 
in  was  my  idea  of  perfect  wedded  bliss. 
It  was  a  misprint  or  the  reporter  let  her 
enthusiasm  run  away  with  her.  In  the 
first  place,  I  look  incongruous  in  aprons 
and  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  places, 
I  prefer  a  dressing-room  to  all  the 
twelve-room  cottages  ever  built. 

"Much  has  been  said  of  the  fascinating 
smell  of  greasepaint  and  I  imagine  more 
will  be  said.  It's  all  quite  true.  The  stage 
has  a  hold  that  is  unbreakable.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  one  should  not  be  an 
actress  as  well  as  a  wife.  The  two  are 
compatible  if  the  parties  to  the  contract 
are  willing  to  give  and  take.  (That,"  she 
added  parenthetically,  "is  not  a  new  idea. 
But  the  whole  theory  of  love  and  marriage 
is  age-old.") 

At  this  juncture  Miss  Claire  was  notified 
that  she  might  descend  from  the  heights 
and  adjourn  to  lunch. 

"Even  Art  must  step  aside  for  the  primi- 
tive," said  Miss  Claire.  "We  act,  we 
marry,  we  eat!" 

All  of  which  gave  me  the  definite  idea 
that  love  and  matrimony  may  mix  suc- 
cessfully, that  an  actress  may  be  in  love 
with  her  art  and  her  husband  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  Lonsdale  is  a  great  train- 
ing for  a  keen  understanding  of  life. 


Tommy  Clifford,  an  old  trouper, 
helps  Cherie  Lawes,  a  newcomer 
and  daughter  of  Warden  Lav/es  of 
Sing  Sing,  adjust  her  make-up. 
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original  photo  guaranteed- 
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offer — send  your  photo  today. 
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Learn  to  Dance 

This  New  Easy  Way 

You  can  learn  all  the  modern  dances— the 
latest  Tango  steps,  the  new  Fox  Trots, 
dreamy  Waltzes,  smart  Collegiate  Steps 
and  the  po-palar  Society  Steps  at  home 
easily  and  quickly.  New  chart  method 
makes  dancing  as  simple  as  A-B-C-  No 
music  or  partner  required.  Learn  any- 
where, any  time.  Win  new  popularity.  Be 
in  demand  at  parties.  Same  course  of  les- 
sons would  cost  520  if  taken  privately. 

Send  No  Money 

Jost  send  your  name  and  address.  We'll 
ship  the  complete  course— 235  pages— 54  il- 
lustrations—  without  one  cent  in  advance,  i 
When  package  arrives,  hand  postman  only  [ 
SI. 98  plus  delivery  charges,  and  this  won 
derfnl  course  is  yours.  Try  for  5  days. 
Money  back  if  not  delighted.    Send  your  name  NOW   Catalog  Free. 
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Beautiful  Complexion 
IN  15  DAYS 

Clear  yonr  complexion  of  pimples,  blackheads, 
whiteheads,  red  spots,  enlarged  pores,  oily  skin 
and  other  blemishes.  I  can  give  you  a  com- 
plexion soft,  rosy,  clear,  velvety  beyond  your 
fondest  dream.  And  I  do  it  in  a.  few  day t.  My 
method  is  different.  No  cosmetics,  lotions, 
salves,  soaps,  clay,  ointments,  plasters,  band- 
ages, masks,  vapor  sprays,  massage,  rollers  or 
other  implements.  No  diet,  no  fasting.  Nothing 
to  take.  Cannot  injnre  the  most  delicate  skin. 
Send  for  my  Free  Booklet.  You  are  not  obli- 
gated.    Send  no  money.    Juat  get  the  facts. 

Dorothy  Ray.  646  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Dept.  2590,  Chicago 
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FREE 
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and  how  we  prepare  you  at  home,  during  spare 
time,  to  qualify.  Our  new  book  ' 'Opportunities 
in  the  Airplane  Industry"  also  sent  free  if  you 
answer  at  once. 
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New  Faces  and  Fortunes 

For  1931 


Marguerite 
Churchill 


Phillips 
Holmes 


Barbara 
Stanwyck 


Richard 
Cromwell 


COME  one,   come  all !  Step 
right   up,    folks,    and  look 
them  over.  The  biggest  show 
on  earth,   folks — with  new 
stars  and  new  acts.  Come  on — the 
line  forms  at  the  left.  No  shoving, 
now — don't  push.  N-o-zv! 

Here  you  are,  here  they  are.  The 
new  pictures  and  the  new  players. 
Here's  your  chance  to  pick  the  win- 
ners of  1931.  Look  them  over.  See 
that  little  blonde  over  there  ?  Think 
she's  a  bet?  Put  her  name  down 
on  your  list.  How  about  that  tall 
lad  over  there  ?  Looks  good,  doesn't 
he?  Well,  he  is  good.  And  he's  go- 
ing to  be  even  better  in  1931. 

Join  in  the  fun.  Pick  your 
favorite.  Screenland  will  help 
you  because  that's  our  favorite 
sport,  better  than  contract  or  back- 
gammon— picking  potential  stars. 
Look  at  some  we  have  selected — 
Constance  Bennett,  Kay  Francis, 
Janet  Gaynor,  Norma  Shearer, 
Clara  Bow,  Dolores  Del  Rio,  Nancy 
Carroll,  Charles  Rogers,  Richard 
Arlen,  Gary  Cooper,  Joan  Craw- 
ford, William  Powell,  Anita  Page, 
John  Gilbert,  Ruth  Chatterton, 
Charles  Ruggles,  Sue  Carol,  Leila 
Hyams,  Robert  Montgomery,  Wil- 
liam Haines,  Joan  Bennett,  Jeanette 
MacDonald,  Jean  Harlow,  Jack 
Oakie — we  saw  'em  in  their  first 
films,  filed  them  for  future  refer- 
ence, told  you  to  keep  your  eye  on 
them — and  were  we  right  ?  You're 
telling  us ! 

You're  invited  to  join  Screen- 
land  in  these  prognostications — 
nasty  word,  but  we  can't  help  that. 
Our  covers  are  pretty  good  prophets 
in  themselves.  Watch  the  cover  por- 
traits on  this  Magazine  and  you'll 
see  the  girls  who  are  doing  things 
on  the  screen  today.  The  boys  don't 
get  on  the  covers  but  you'll  find 
them  inside.  Watch  the  evolution 
of  these  stars.  These  youngsters  we 
are  selecting  as  stars  of  tomorrow 
and  day  after  tomorrow  are  making 
history  a  little.  Consider  their  var- 
ied appeal.  One  stands  for  Ro- 
mance. One  for  Adventure.  An- 
other means  Comedy ;  still  another, 
Drama.  Life,  as  George  M.  Cohan 
didn't  say,  is  just  a  motion  picture 
after  all.     You  watch  the  movies 


for  your  tips  on  the  new  clothes, 
furniture,  foods,  moods,  and  emo- 
tions. And  then  you  check  up  with 
us  and  that  makes  it  more  fun. 

To  get  right  down  to  cases,  here 
are  the  kids  you  should  keep  your 
best  eye  on  in  the  months  to  come 
— in  good  old  Number  1,931.  Mar- 
guerite Churchill,  Fox's  little  more- 
than-ingenue  actress  who  scores  in 
"The  Big  Trail."  Marlene  Dietrich, 
Paramount's  maybe-Garbo.  Phillips 
Holmes,  who's  gone  far  already,  but 
who's  set  to  go  farther.  Maureen 
O'Sullivan,  that  girl  from  Ireland 
seasoned  in  Hollywood  and  retain- 
ing the  best  features  of  each.  Rich- 
ard Cromwell,  Columbia's  choice  to 
play  the  talking  version  of  "Tol'able 
David,"  the  picture  that  made 
Richard  Barthelmess  and  may  make 
this  new  Richard.  Joan  Marsh, 
daughter  of  Charles  Rosher,  Mary 
Pickford's  best  cameraman,  as 
blondely  beautiful  as  Jean  Harlow 
and  even  younger.  Jean  herself, 
who  made  you  sit  up  straighter  in 
"Hell's  Angels."  Claire  Luce,  once 
a  Follies  girl,  now  a  real  actress. 
Barbara  Stanwyck,  a  grand  trouper. 
Miriam  Hopkins,  new  and  fresh  and 
blonde — from  Broadway.  Irene  Del- 
roy,  also  from  Broadway.  Claudia 
Dell — Broadway  and  blonde,  but 
still  different.  Frank  Albertson,  an 
amusing  and  versatile  personality. 
Edwina  Booth,  of  the  African  ad- 
venture, "Trader  Horn."  Lillian 
Roth,  sizzling  soubrette.  John  Gar- 
rick,  English  and  ingratiating.  It's 
a  list  as  long  as — that.  You  may 
know  some  names  you  wish  to  add 
— Ginger  Rogers,  Dorothy  Lee, 
Russell  Gleason,  Fred  Scott,  Una 
Merkel,  Joan  Peers.  And  then  there 
are  these  boys  and  girls  already 
poised  on  the  higher  rungs  of  that 
ricketty  old  Success  ladder  and  due 
to  climb  higher:  Loretta  Young, 
Lew  Ayres,  Dorothy  Jordan,  Arthur 
Lake — others. 

Next  month  we'll  tell  you  more 
about  these  white  hopes  of  next  sea- 
son's screen.  Watch  for  this  fea- 
ture. You  pick  your  winners  and 
then  check  up  with  us — and  we'll 
see  who's  right.  Anyway,  we  can 
have  a  lot  of  fun ! 

The  Publishers. 
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In  dieting  for  the  fashionable  figure,  be  sure  your  diet  is  well  balanced  unth  a  regular  supply  of  roughage 


Olive 


Poise,  grace,  charm — only  such  words  as 
these  describe  the  lithe  slimness  of  the 
modern,  outdoor  girl. 

Eyes  sparkling  and  clear— skin  that 
glows  with  natural  color — a  figure  grace- 
fully rounded — such  attractiveness  is  de- 
sired by  millions — and  is  possible  to  most! 

Proper  diet  is  of  first  importance.  For 
nothing  steals  health  and  beauty  more 
surely  than  sluggish  digestion  and  poor 
elimination. 

Starving  is  not  the  way  to  win  an  attrac- 
tive figure!  Eat  well-balanced  foods — and  be 
certain  to  include  enough 
"bulk"  to  keep  the  system 
clean.  Most  diets  today  lack 
this  "bulk." 

That  is  why  millions  of 
girls  are  eating  Kellogg's 
All-Bran  daily.  It  is  not  fat- 
tening. But  it  does  insure 
regular  elimination,  sweep- 
ing out  the  poisons  that  so 
often  cause  illness  and  loss 
of  health  and  beauty. 

Eat  this  delicious  cereal 


instead  of  taking  pills  and  drugs  that  are 
often  habit-forming  and  dangerous. 

Kellogg's  All-Bran  also  helps  protect 
against  dietary  anemia  by  providing  iron,  the 
blood-builder.   Iron   is  nature's  rouge  for 
ruddy  cheeks  and  cherry  hps. 

Kellogg's  All-Bran  can  be 
served  in  many  tempting 
ways,  without  adding  many 
calories  to  the  diet.  Soaked  in 
fruit  juices,  with  milk,  in  clear 
soups,  on  salads.  Cook  it  in 
bran  muffins,  breads,  ome- 
lets. Endorsed  by  doctors. 
Always  ask  for  the  original 
All-Bran — in  the  red-and- 
green  package  —  made  by 
Kellogg  in  Battle  Creek. 


SEND  FOR  THE  BOOKLET 

"Keep  Healthy  While  You 
Are  Dieting  to '  Reduce" 

It  contains  helpful  and  sane  counsel.  Women  who 
admire  beauty  and  fitness  and  who  want  to  keep 
figures  slim  and  fashionable  will  find  the  suggested 
menus  and  table  of  foods  for  dieting  invaluable. 
It  is  free  upon  request. 

Kellogg  Company 

Dept.  SC-I2,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet, 
"Keep  Healthy  While  You  Are  Dieting  to  Reduce. " 

7v{dme  


Address. 
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Your  Throat  Protection  — 
against  irritation — against  cough. 


1410.  The  Anuicin  Tofaicco  Co..  M  < , , 


All   candy   products    having  the  distinctive  shape  of   Life  Savers  are  manufactured  by  Life   Savers,  Inc. 
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New  laws  for  love. .  .the  sky  swarming  with 
'planes...  a  giant  rocket  shot  to  Mars... 
El  Brendel  a  riotous  stowaway...  Loo  Loo, 
Queen  of  Mars,  throwing  a  sky  party  for 
the  rocketeers.  JUST  IMAGINE  Broadway  in 

1980 

New  York  gone  futuristic...  a  towering 
tangle  of  pinnacles,  viaducts,  bridges. . .  and 
what  fashions  in  dress...  JUST  IMAGINE 
an  amazing  spectacular  musical  production 
with  story  and  song  by  those  masters  of 
marvelous  entertainment, 

DeSYLVA,  BROWN 
AND  HENDERSON 

and  an  extraordinary  cast,  including 

EL BRENDEL 

MAUREEN  O'SULLIVAN  JOHN  GARRICK 

MARJORIE  WHITE  FRAN K  ALB ERTSON 

Dances  staged  by  Seymour  Felix 
Directed  by  DAVID  BUTLER 
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Revelations 
of  the  Stars  ! 

You  have  seen  portraits,  and  read 
many  interviews  about  your  favor- 
ites, but  wouldn't  you  like  to  be  pres- 
ent in  person  while  your  Big  Star 
Moment's  character,  temperament, 
and  life  are  being  analyzed  and  ex- 
plained by  one  of  the  foremost  psy- 
chologists and  character  analysts? 

Of  course  you  would!  Screen- 
land  has  arranged  with  Clifford 
Cheasley  of  London  and  New  York, 
the  leading  authority  upon  Practical 
Numerology  since  1914,  to  give  our 
readers  an  interpretation  of  the  let- 
ters and  numbers  appearing  in  the 
names  and  birth  dates  of  the  stars 
on  our  covers. 

Mr.  Cheasley  will  give  revealing 
analyses  of  .the  true  nature,  the  am- 
bitions, the  likes  and  dislikes,  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  their  char- 
acters. He  will  uncover  the  processes 
of  thought  and  action  which  have 
figured  in  their  success.  And  he  will 
take  a  glance  at  their  future,  predict 
the  outstanding  events  in  their  pri- 
vate and  professional  lives,  selecting 
their  fortunate  and  difficult  years.  It 
makes  thrilling  reading ! 

You'll  know  your  favorite  stars 
as  never  before !  The  first  of  this 
series  will  be  in  next  month's 
Screenland — the  February  issue ; 
and  the  star  will  be  Ann  Harding. 
Don't  miss  it ! 


Keep  Up 
with  the  New  Films ! 

The  picture  producing  companies  announce, 
each  month  in  Screenland,  new  pictures 
and  stars  to  be  seen  in  the  theaters  throughout 
the  country.  Watch  these  announcements. 
This  month  they  will  be  found  on  the  following 
pages:  Fox  Film?,  Page  3;  Paramount,  Page  S; 
Warner  Brothers,  Page  7;  First  National, 
Page  9;  Howard  Hughes-Caddo,  Pages  10-11; 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  Page  13. 
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MO ROC  C O 

Reckless  soldier  of  .  _,  .  _TT,,TT,         .  „  „T ir,TIT.      In  "Morocco"  Para- 

r  ,  r-  GARY  MARLENE        ADO  LP  HE  .  . 

A^^n'oTso-  COOPER°DIETRICH°MENJOU  "^Z^X* 

phisticate,  man  of  the  .  lene  Dietrich,  whose 

world.  A  flaminq  cafe  beauty,  TAori7  ^rAATCorrTnDATT}FDr'  ravishinq  beauty  and  exotic 
Marlene Dietrich. ..mysterious,  • .  _  personality  will  electrify  all 

ii     .  ■  .|         Adapted  by  Jules  Furthman.  From  the  play         ■  j      ■  ha 

alluring,  dangerous  as  the  ^4my  /o%"  6y  Bermo  Vigny.  who  come  under  her  spell.  A 

Sahara.  "Morocco,"  the  tur-  not-to-be-missed  Paramount 

bulent  story  of  these  three.  '-m^**^-  Picture,  "best  show  in  town."  , 


("paramount  Cpidum. 


PARAMOUNT    PUBUX   CORPORATION,   ADOLPH    ZUKOR,    PRES.,    PARAMOUNT    BLDG.,   NEW  YORK 
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SCREENLAND 


^VUETTES 

Screenland's  Tabloid  Guide  to  the  Current  Pictures 


Class  A: 


Kismet.  First  National.  Otis  Skinner, 
outstanding  figure  on  the  stage  makes  an 
outstanding  picture  for  the  screen.  Loretta 
Young  and  Alary  Duncan  are  the  femme 
appeal.* 

A  Lady's  Morals.  Metro  -  Goldwyn  - 
Maycr.  The  life  of  Jenny  Lind,  the  Swed- 
ish nightingale,  charmingly  portrayed  by 
'irace  Moore,  with  Reginald  Denny  and 
W  allace  Beery.*  ^ 

Little  Caesar.  First  National.  A  racket- 
eer picture  that  is  different — believe  it  or 
not.  Edward  Robinson  gives  a  sterling  per- 
formance.* 

Check  and  Double  Check.  Radio.  Amos 
'n'  Andy  score  in  their  movie  debut.  The 
Fresh  Air  Taxi  Cab  owners  get  mixed  up 
in  a  haunted  house  which  results  in  hilari- 
ous happenings.  Sue  Carol,  Irene  RicK  and 
Charles  Morton  are  in  the  cast,  too.* 

The  Big  Trail.  Fox.  Personal  triumph 
for  John  Wayne,  a  new  boy.  Good  picture, 
too,  with  Marguerite  Churchill,  Tyrone 
Power,  and  Tully  Marshall.* 

Feet  First.  Parar.wunt.  Harold  Lloyd 
comes  through  with  a  thriller  this  time. 
Fun  for  everybody.  Barbara  Kent  is  the 
girl-*  Q 

Outward  Bound.  Warner  Brothers.  A 
worthwhile  film  with  an  interesting  angle 
and  a  fine  cast  including  Beryl  Mercer, 
Douglas  Fairbanks.  Jr.,  Leslie  Howard  and 
Helen  Chandler. 

Her  Man.  Pathe.  Big  time  picture  with 
Helen  Twelvetrees  as  an  interesting  hero- 
ine. Phillips  Holmes  and  Ricardo  Cortez 
stage  a  grand  fight  over  Helen.  See 

Abraham  Lincoln.  United  Artists.  A 
great  picture  ably  acted  by  Walter  Huston 
and  directed  by  D.  W.  Griffith.  Una  Mer- 
kel  is  a  lovely  Ann  Rutledge. 

Hell's  Angels.  Caddo.  Marvelous  air 
spectacle  but  poor  story.  Ben  Lyon,  Jean 
Harlow,  and  James  Hall  in  the  cast,  (jj^ 

Old  English.  Warner  Brothers.  Mark 
up  another  winner  for  George  Arliss.  This 
film  is  a  treat.  A  screen  version  of  the 
John  Galsworthy  play. 


Try  this  on  your  risibles!  Andy  Clyde,  Lincoln  Stedman,  Gaylord  Pendle- 
ton, and  Patsy  O'Leary  in  "The  Bluffer,"  a  color  comedy. 


Just  Imagine.  Fox.  Corking  comedy 
with  an  imaginative  plot.  Marjorie  White 
and  El  Brendel  hand  out  the  laughs  and 
Maureen  O'Sullivan  and  John  Garrick  pro- 
vide the  romance. 

*  Reviewed  in  this  Issue. 

^  These  pictures  have  been  selected  by 
Delight  Evans  as  worthy  of  Screenland's 
seal  of  approval. 


Class  B: 


What  a  Widow.  United  Artists.  Gloria 
Swanson  as  a  merry  widow  does^  a  high- 
class  Mack  Sennett.  Good  fun. 


The  Virtuous  Sin.  Paramount.  Kay 
Francis  and  Walter  Huston  at  their  best 
in  a  story  not  worthy  of  their  talents  but 
their  trouping  makes  up  for  the  lack  of 
plot.* 

Du  Barry,  Woman  of  Passion.  United 
Artists.  Norma  Talmadge  is  splendid  as 
Du  Barry.  William  Farnum  makes  his 
come-back  in  this  film. 


Lady  of  the  Lake.  Fitapatrick.  Silent 
version  of  Scott's  ballad  nicely  acted  by 
Benita  Hume  and  Percy  Marmont.  Beauti- 
ful scenery  and  sound  effects.* 


Way  For  a  Sailor.  M etro-G oldwyn- 
Mayer.  Jack  Gilbert  plays  a  gob  and 
makes  the  most  of  a  poor  story.  Leila 
Hyams  plays  his  girl-friend.* 


Half  Shot  at  Sunrise.  Radio.  Bert 
Wheeler  and  Bob  Woolsey  hit  the  bull's 
eye  again  with  their  cuckoo  comedy.* 


Sinner's  Holiday.  Warner  Brothers. 
Life  in  the  raw  with  an  amusement  park 
background.  Good  cast  including  Lucille 
La  Verne,  Warren  Hymer  and  Grant 
Withers.* 


Billy  the  Kid.  Mctro-Goldwyn-M ay cr . 
If  you  like  westerns  you'll  enjoy  this. 
With  Johnny  Mack  Brown,  Kay  Johnson 
and  Wallace  Beery.* 


The  Silver  Horde.  Radio.  Rex  Beach's 
virile  novel  of  Alaskan  fisheries.  Evelyn 
Brent  gives  a  splendid  characterization.* 


Up  the  River.  Fox.  Burlesque  of 
prison  life  with  hilarious  comedy  supplied 
by  Spencer  Tracy  and  Warren  Hymer. 
Claire  Luce  and  Humphrey  Bogart  supply 
the  love  interest.* 


Scotland  Yard.  Fox.  Eddie  Lowe 
plays  a  dual  role  in  this  talker.  And  he's 
crooked  again  but  Joan  Bennett  reforms 
him.    Fair  entertainment.* 


War  Nurse.  Metro- G oldzuyn-Maycr. 
Woman's  part  in  the  world  war.  It's 
grim  and  gruesome,  with  Anita  Page, 
Robert  Montgomery,  June  Walker  and 
Robert  Ames  in  the  cast* 


Maybe  It's  Love.  Warner  Brothers.  An 
unimportant  but  funny  comedy  with  the 
Ail-American  football  team,  Joan  Ben- 
nett, James  Hall  and  Joe  E.  Brown.* 

( Continued  on  page  107) 
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HE  GREATEST  LOVE  STORY  EVER  TOLD! 
Old  Vienna — gay,  charming — capi  tal  of  gl  orious  romance:  the 
inspiration   ot    artists    and    tne    home    of   love    and  youth! 
Through  its  eventful  years  echoes  the  story  of  a  great  love 
that  enriches  each  generation  with  its  enduring  heauty. 
Old  times,  rich  with  remembrance.  ..  mirrored  again 
in    the    new   life    of   today.     Beauty    that  never 
dies;  love  that  lives  on  forever,  each  growing 
\  more    heautiful    as    the    long    years  pass. 

Viennese    i\lights       is    the    original    creation  oi 
\  Sigmund  Romberg'  and  Oscar  Hammerstein  II. 

\         It  was  written   especially  for   the  Vitaphone 

■  %  \ 

and  is  filmed  entirely  in  Technicolor 


'  Vitaphone"  is  the  registered  trademark  of 
The  Vitaphone  Corporation 


A  WARNER  BROS.& 
VITAPHONE  Picture 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND. 
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SCREENLAND 


LETTERS 

from  the 

AUDIENCE 

Send  us  your  slams  and  salvos! 


Let's  have  a  race  in  this  department 
every  month!  The  most  constructive 
letter,  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
words,  on  pictures  and  players  will 
receive  the  prize-winning  blue  ribbon 
of  $20.00.  Second  prize,  $15.00.  Third 
prize,  $10.00.  And  to  give  everybody 
a  chance,  there's  a  fourth  prize  of 
$5.00.  All  winning  letters  will  be 
printed.  SCREENLAND'S  race  meet 
closes  the  tenth  of  each  month.  Send 
your  contributions  to  Letters  from  the 
Audience  Department,  SCREENLAND, 
45  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Editor. 


Miss  Dressier 
isn't  only  a  bril- 
liant clown.  She 
also  has  that 
underlying  pathos 
which  all  great 
comediennes 
possess. 


Marie  Dressier  headlines  the  January  Picture  Parade. 


FIRST  PRIZE  LETTER 
$20.00 

I  have  enjoyed  reading  your  "Letters 
from  the  Audience"  so  much  that  I  want 
to  write  in  myself  to  tell  you  just  why  I 
like  talking  pictures.  It's  because  I  am 
so  awfully  tired  after  a  hard  day  at  work 
that  I  could  cry.  And  often  do — in  the 
dark  theater ! 

At  a  talking  picture,  I  feel  I  can  cry 
without  apology.  Really,  it's  a  compliment 
because  it  shows  how  much  a  good  film 
moves  me.  Then  after  I  have  cried,  my 
nerves  are  all  rested  and  I  can  go  home 
and  sleep.  Otherwise,  insomnia  troubles 
me. 

All  the  best  enjoyments  of  life  have 
come  to  me,  but  recently  I  have  lost  my 
dearest  and  best.  And  now  have  to  keep 
up  my  home  and  care  for  my  baby  alone. 
Talking  pictures  help  me,  particularly  when 
I  see  players  who  carry  depth  into  their 


acting.  They  make  movies  seem  abso- 
lutely real.  They  bring  the  tragedies  of 
the  screen  as  close  to  me  as  the  tragedies 
I  rub  elbows  with  every  day  in  my  work 
as  a  nurse.  But  I  like  good  comedies,  too. 
And  I  saw  one  last  week — a  dog  picture — 
which  made  me  forget  all  my  troubles. 

Ann  G.  Donahue,  R.  N., 

4  Florence  Avenue, 
Brookline,  Mass. 

SECOND  PRIZE  LETTER 
$15.00 

Recently,  we  got  mother  and  dad  to  at- 
tend their  first  movie,  a  talkie.  It  was  as 
sjreat  an  event  in  the  lives  of  us  persistent 
kids  as  the  winning  of  a  war  by  a  cou- 
rageous general. 

And  now  mother  and  dad  are  regular 
picture  fans.  Dad  seldom  misses  an  op- 
portunity to  see  Nancy  Carroll  in  her  latest 
pictures,  for  she  recalls  to  his  mind  the 


sweet  young  thing  mother  was  when 
Nancy's  age. 

Mother  is  particularly  fond  of  Gary 
Cooper  in  his  western  portrayals.  He  re- 
minds her  so  much  of  the  big,  strong, 
silent  man  who  came  a-wooing  her  one 
day  and  is  now  the  father  of  her  four 
children. 

Dad  doesn't  lecture  us  now.  When  we 
express  our  intention  of  going  to  the  show, 
he  only  says :  "Have  a  good  time.  Maybe 
mother  and  I  will  see  you  there  later." 

C.  Lois  Thomas, 
32  Green  Street, 
Cumberland,  Md. 

THIRD  PRIZE  LETTER 
$10.00 

Since  the  death  of  that  greatest  of  char- 
acter actors,  Lon  Chaney,  I  have  decided 
to  write  about  something  I've  had  in  mind 
a  long  time : 

What  becomes  of  our  best  films  after 
they  have  been  shown  all  over  the  world? 
Are  they  put  away  some  place  where  they 
will  be  preserved  for  future  generations, 
or  are  they  laid  aside  as  worthless? 

The  words  of  celebrated  artists,  musi- 
cians and  authors  are  carefully  preserved 
and  highly  prized.  The  moving  picture,  in 
my  opinion,  is  an  art  as  well.  Other  ar- 
tists of  today  have  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  works  of  their  predecessors. 
The  actor-artist  of  tomorrow  should  have 
the  same  advantage. 

Supposing  the  works  of  our  best  authors 
had  been  destroyed  after  everyone  in  that 
age  had  read  them!  It  is  just  as  serious  a 
sacrilege  to  consign  to  oblivion  the  best 
work  of  our  most  worthy  screen  stars. 

I  have  heard  that  Harvard  preserves  in 
special  vaults  a  number  of  films  each  year, 
but  why  cannot    (Continued  on  page  105) 
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DANNY,  blacksheep 
of  the  family,  gang- 
ster, killer  of  his 
own  sister. 


Helplessly  MOTHERS  CRY- 

Why  are  my  children  so  different?— All  differ- 
ent from  each  other— all  different  from  ME! 

A  mother  dreams  about  her  children.  She  plans  . . .  but 
destiny  disposes.  Four  children,  four  lives — one  a  builder 
— one  a  destroyer — one  a  wife — one  an  unwed  mother. 
Hers  the  pain — and  the  joy.  Yours  the  opportunity  to  see 
the  most  daring,  true-to-life  story  of  the  talking  screen. 
It  might  be  the  life  story  of  your  neighbor,  your  dearest 
friend,  your  mother  ...  or  perhaps — even  your  own! 


'V itaphone"  is  the  registered  trademark  of  The  Vitaphone  Corporation. 
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SCREENLAND 


II 


Outstrips  anything  that  has 

The  talkies'   first  great  spectacle!"  — Motion  Picture  Magazine 

Deserves  to  be  witnessed  and  applauded  in 


NEW  YORK  TELEGRAM: 
"Howard  Hughes  has 
produced  an  aviation 
spectacle  the  like  of 
which  has  not  previously 
been  seen  on  the  screen 
...breath-taking  and 
thrilling  beyond  de- 
scription/' 


A  dramatic  scene  during  the  now-historical 
Zeppelin  sequence  of  "Hell's  Angels" 


BOSTON  POST:  "It  is  a  masterly  achievement,  the  greatest 
spectacle  the  screen  has  yet  seen.  All  other  air-films  would 
be  anti-climaxes.  You  will  be  enthralled  by  the  magnificent 
photography  and  held  spell-bound  by  the  sensational  stunts 
of  the  flying  circus." 

LOS  ANGELES  EXPRESS:  "An  achievement  in  picture  drama  that 
will  stand  for  a  long  time  to  come  as  a  model  to  aim  at  in  the 
realm  of  spectacle." 


Every  advertisement  in  SCREENLAND  is  guaranteed. 
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come  before! 


— Detroit  Times 


"Surpasses  anything  else  that  has  been  done!"  E^rJ  pit 
every  picture-house  in  the  world"— Theatre  Magazine 


CINCINNATI  COMMERCIAL- 
TRIBUNE  :  "Iron  nerves 
went  to  smash  and  strong 
hearts  become  of  no  use 
at  all  during  the  Cincin- 
nati screening  of  'Hell's 
Angels'.  More  power  to 
Howard  Hughes,  who 
directed  the  picture  and 
who  spent  millions  of 
dollars  in  making  this 
amazing  epic  of  the  air." 


Actual  scene  from    Hell's  Angels    showing  giant 
Zeppelin  featured  in  the  picture 


DETROIT  NEWS:  "All  aerial  accomplishments  of  past  movies 
fade  away  by  comparison  with  'Hell's  Angels'.  Everyone 
who  sat  and  stood  three  deep  in  the  rear  of  the  house  got 
the  thrill  of  his  and  her  movie  life-time." 


SEATTLE  STAR:  "A  production  which  can  never  be  duplicated. 
Stands  alone  as  the  greatest  of  air  pictures." 

MOTION  PICTURE  CLASSIC:  "The  most  stupendous  thing  of  its 
kind  ever  filmed.  Tops  them  all." 


When  yon  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREEffLAND. 


SCREENLAND 

ASK 
ME 

By 

Miss  Vee  Dee 


70AN  K.  You'd  rather  go  without 
your  spinach,  tomato  juice  and  hot 
tamales  than  be  deprived  of  Screen- 
laxd — there  are  others  that  diet  for  no 
good  reason.  The  addresses  you  asked  for 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  magazine. 
Joan  Crawford,  whose  real  name  is  Lucille 
LeSuer  before  her  marriage  to  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  Jr.,  on  June  3,  1929,  was  born 
March  23,  1908,  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
She  has  dark  blue  eyes,  brown  hair  of 
reddish  tinge,  is  5  feet  4  inches  tall  and 
weighs  1 10  pounds.  Her  latest  pictures  are 
"Our  Blushing  Brides"  with  Anita  Page, 
Dorothy  Sebastian,  Robert  Montgomery 
and  Raymond  Hackett ;  and  "Within  the 
Law." 

Little  Girl,  Pine  Ron'  Farm,  Mich. 
Who's  my  favorite  actor?  That  would  be 
idling.  Give  Brook  looks  in  real  life  very 
much  as  he  does  on  the  screen.  He  has 
brown  hair,  gray  eyes,  is  5  feet  11  inches 
iall  and  weighs  149  pounds.  He  was  born 
June  1,  1891,  in  London,  England.  He  is 
an  excellent  tennis  player  but  his  hobbies 
are  music  and  literature.  His  latest  release 
is  "Anybody's  Woman"  with  Ruth  Chatter- 
ton. 

F.  L.  P.,  Montreal.  The  real  life  his- 
tory of  Maurice  Chevalier  reads  like  a 
fairy  tale  of  'from  rags  to  riches.'  He  was 
born  near  Paris  a  little  more  than  30  years 
ago.  At  the  age  of  11  years  he  was  forced 
to  earn  his  own  living.  He  became  an  en- 


tertainer and  soon  was  a  favorite.  While 
he  was  dancing  in  the  Folies  Bergere  in 
Paris,  came  the  World  War.  He  carried 
on  for  his  country,  winning  the  French 
Cress.  After  the  war,  he  began  his  stage 
work  again.  Jesse  L.  Lasky  saw  his  work 
while  on  a  visit  to  France  and  insisted  that 
he  come  to  America  and  the  screen.  "Inno- 
cents of  Paris"  and  "The  Love  Parade" 
were  his  first  pictures.  Maurice  is  5  feet 
11  inches  tall,  weighs  160  pounds  and  has 
medium  brown  hair,  blue  eyes  and  is  mar- 
ried to  his  former  dancing  partner, 
Yvonne  Yallee.  No,  you're  wrong,  she's 
no  relation  to  Rudy  Y allee. 

Winnie  Lee.  Your  most  recent  heart- 
throb is  Arthur  Lake  and  you  don't  care 
who  knows  it.  Hurrah  for  something  cr 
other!  Of  pleasing  personality,  Arthur  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  youngsters  in  pic- 
tures. He  was  born  in  Corbin,  Ky.,  in  1905. 
He  is  6  feet  tall  and  has  light  brown  hair 
and  blue  eyes.  He  is  not  married  but  lives 
with  his  mother  and  sister  Florence  in 
Hollywood.  His  latest  picture  is  "She's 
My  Weakness,"  with  Sue  Carol. 

Brown-Eyed  Kitty.  If  you  address  your 
letters  to  the  screen  stars  correctly,  the 
Little  Answer  Lady  or  the  Big  Answer 
Man  will  not  get  them  first  but  they  will 
be  carried  by  Uncle  Sam  to  the  proper  per- 
sons. Your  favorite,  Evelyn  Brent,  was 
born  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  in  1899.  Her  real 
name  is  Betty  Riggs.  It  is  said  she  has  a 


If  you  wish  to  write  the 
stars  direct,  turn  to  Page 
104  where  you  will  find  their 
addresses.  Also,  on  page 
109  you  will  find  complete 
casts  of  current  pictures. 
Consult  this  before  asking 
questions. 


If  you  wish  an  answer  in  the  Mag- 
azine, please  be  patient  and  await 
your  turn;  but  if  you  prefer  a  per- 
sonal reply,  please  enclose  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope.  Ad- 
dress: Miss  Vee  Dee,  Screenland, 
45  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 


perfect  screen  voice.  She  is  5  feet  4  inches 
tall,  weighs  112  pounds  and  has  brown  hair 
and  eyes.  Gilbert  Roland  was  born  Dec. 
11,  1905,  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  He  is  S 
feet  11  inches  tall  and  weighs  160  pounds. 
Not  married. 

Phyllis  of  Coney  Island.  The  home  of 
the  'merry-go-round,'  hot  dogs  and  fresh 
salt-water  taffy !  Charles  Farrell  was  born 
Aug.  9,  1905  in  Walpole,  Mass.  He  earned 
his  way  through  two  years  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity by  working  in  a  restaurant  and 
selling  real  estate.  His  first  screen  work 
was  as  an  extra  in  a  mob  scene  and  his 
first  leading  role  was  in  "IVings  of  Youth." 
Then  followed  some  time  with  Mack  Sen- 
nett  comedies,  when  a  small  part  in  "Sandy" 
brought  him  a  Fox  contract. 

Mary  G.  My  influence  with  the  picture 
stars  would  be  nil  in  asking  them  to  write 
to  you.  Are  they  busy?  My  word!  They 
even  have  the  edge  on  me  and  believe  me 
that's  some  edge.  Robert  Montgomery 
was  born  May  21,  1904,  in  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
Before  he  was  20  years  old,  he  had  played 
in  seventy-five  different  parts  on  the  stage. 
His  first  film  appearance  was  in  "So  This 
Is  College"  and  then  in  "Untamed"  with 
Joan  Crawford,  and  in  "Their  Own  De- 
sire" with  Norma  Shearer.  He  is  6  feet 
tall  and  has  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  His 
new  picture  is  "War  Nurse"  with  Anita 
Page. 

(Continued  on  page  101) 
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The  World  War  as  Seen  Through  the 
Eyes  of  our  Girls  Who  Lived,  Loved 
and  Suffered  on  the  Western  Front! 


For  the  first  time!  The  frank,  daring,  adventurous 
story  of  our  girls  at  the  front!  The  wonder  and 
beauty  of  love  that  blossoms  even  in  the  carnage 
of  war!  Here  is  Drama,  stark,  gripping,  spectacu- 
lar. Metro -Goldwyn- Mayer,  producers  of  "The 
Big  Parade,"  have  again  pioneered  into  a  hitherto 
untouched  phase  of  human  relationship  in  the 
World  War.  Based  on  the  famous  anonymous 
novel  of  that  name. 


ROBERT  MONTGOMERY 

ROBERT  AMES  JUNE  WALKER 

Anita  Page   Marie  Prevost   Zasu  Pitts 


Directed  by 
Edgar  Selwyn 


METRO-GO 


YN- 


"More  Stars  Than  There  Are  in  Heaven' 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREEXI.AXD. 


THE  NEW  BOY  IN  TOW^T" 


John  Wayne,  a  real  fi»^ 
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SCREENLAND 

J^/onor  Page 

Won  by  JOHN  WAYNE 


A  new  year — 
A  new  boy — 
A  big  new  picture! 
These  spell  Success 
in  Hollywood ! 


■ 
■ 


you  can  read  all  about 
John  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  You'll  End 
that  he's  a  nice  boy 
who  deserves  his  big 
break  and  remains 
calm,  cool,  and  col- 
lected in  the  midst  of 
opening  night  enthusi- 
asm, personal  appear- 
ance tours,  and  fan 
mail.  And  the  moral 
of  our  little  tale  is: 
be  ready  for  your  big 
chance  when  it  comes, 
then  it  won't  knock 
you  off  your  feet  and 
your  head-size  will 
stay  the  same! 


He  looks  like  a  new 
idol  from  here!  He's 
wholesome  and  na- 
tural and  what  he 
lacks  in  technique  he 
makes  up  for  in  de- 
termination. He  may 
not  be  a  good  actor — 
we're  not  saying  he  is 
—  but  his  boyish 
eagerness,  his  lithe 
grace,  his  naive 
strength  are  refresh- 
ing. He's  new!  Left, 
you  see  John  with 
Marguerite  Churchill 
in  a  scene  from  the 
pioneer  picture,  "The 
Big  Trail." 
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SCREEN  SLANTS  Vkt0M P 

y  ictor  JDe  Jrauw 


A  popular  'leading  man.' 


Distraught  movie  actress:  "But  postman,  is  this 
all  the  fan  mail  I  got?" 
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THE  EDITOR'S  PAGE 

L_5  LkJ  Li^AbvJ  Li: 


THE  latest  in  Holly- 
wood high  life:  Life 
Guards  for  swimming 
pools! 


BROADWAY  characters  are  re- 
turning to  New  York  from 
California  by  the  carload  these 
days — but  they  all  bring  Holly- 
wood back  with  them.    "Good  old 

New  York'/''  they  say,   looking   around   at  "My  G 

the  half-finished  skyscrapers,  the  careening  to  go  in  t 

taxicabs,  and  the  hard-working  street  clean-  "I'll  fi 

ers.    "How  I  missed  it!    Wouldn't  go  back  can  come 

west   for   anything."     They   can   keep   this  trunks/' 

up  for  quite  a  while — and  then  a  wistful  Joe  Br 

look  begins  to  steal  over  their  famous  features  about.  I 

and  they  sigh  a  little.  "Yep — New  York's  the  ground  oi 

only  place  for  real  ideas — I  wonder  how  Sam  proverbia 

Slug  is  getting  along  out  there?  He  rented  my  He  pas 

house — has    a    swimming    pool    and    every-  She's  a  li 

thing — "    And  then  they're  off.    Hollywood,  wrote  hir 

my  Hollywood!  graphed 

Take  Walter  O'Keefe,  for  instance.  Walter  wrote  ag; 

and    his    partner,    Bobby    Dolan,    just    re-  Joe  the 

turned  from  a  season  of  music-and-lyrics  on  she  coul( 

the    Camera    Coast.     They    are    entertain-  So  Joe  v 

ing    Manhattan's    smart    Bohemian    crowd  more, 

these  crisp  nights  at  Barney's  down  in  Green-  He  use 

wich  Village.   Walter's  definition :  with  a  ci 

"Hollywood  is  just  Bridgeport,  (Conn.)  right.  H 

with  palm  trees."  ville.  An 


You  can't  get  away  from  it.  It's  the  Holly- 
wood success  who  takes  it  big  on  Broad- 
way these  days.  Joe  E.  Brown,  on  his  va- 
cation in  town,  held  a  reception  in  the  Astor 
Hotel,  greeting  friends  of  the  old  days 
when  he  was  merely  a  Broadway  comedian. 
Chico  Marx,  Gus  Edwards,  Bert  Kalmar 
and  Harry  Ruby,  the  song  writers,  came  up 
to  say  hello. 

"Say,  Joe,"  said  Kalmar,  "I'd  like  to  get  to- 


gether with  you  sometime  while 
you're  in  town." 

"Fine  and  dandy,"  returned  Mr. 
Brown,  advertising  Joe  Cook. 
"Come  on  up  to  the  hotel  and 
have  dinner." 

"Where  are  you  stopping?" 
asked  Kalmar. 

"At    the    Sherry  Netherland/' 
Joe  blushed  and  dropped  his  eyes 
when  he  mentioned  the  swank  Fifth 
Avenue  hotel, 
od!"  Kalmar  gasped.   "I'd  be  afraid 
:here." 

x  it  for  you,"  said  Joe,  "so's  you 
up  in  the  freight  elevator  with  the 

own  is  the  kind  of  trouper  you  read 
Sroad  grin,  bright  green  suit,  back- 
f  years  in  all  kinds  of  shows — and  the 
l1  heart  of  gold. 

5sed  up  a  matinee  to  call  on  a  girl, 
ittle  girl  he'd  never  seen  before  who 
n  once  and  asked  him  for  his  auto- 
picture.  He  sent  it  and  then  she 
ain.  She  was  in  a  hospital  and  told 
nurse  had  hung  his  picture  where 
i  see  it  and  it  made  her  happy, 
rent  over  and  cheered  her  up  some 

d  to  take  beatings  when  he  was  a  kid 
reus  because  he  didn't  take  his  falls 
[e's  played  in  burlesque  and  vaude- 
id  yet  Buddy  Rogers  is  a  hard-boiled 
man  of  the  world,  compared  with  Joe  E. 
Brown. 


Did  you  hear  about  the  movie  magnate 
who  saw  "Once  in  a  Lifetime,"  the  play 
that  pans  Hollywood,  and  when  asked  how 
he  liked  it,  shrugged  and  said:  "I  dunno — 
it  kinda  rubs  me  the  wrong  way!" 

— Delight  Evans. 
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Clara  Bow  as  we  like  to  see  her — warm,  laugh- 
ing, lovable.    Impulsive?    Well,  yes.' 


s 


HALL  we  spank  Clara  or  kiss  her?"  is  the  ques- 
tion agitating  the  screen  world  today.  Public, 
bosses,  newspapers  are  all  shaking  their  heads 
over  this  misguided  little  film  girl  who  steamed 
into  Manhattan  the  other  morning  on  the  Century,  a 
pleasant  colorful  little  tail  on  the  kite  of  a  lot  of  lurid, 
unpleasant   publicity   which   preceded   her   into  town. 

In  a  simple  black 
dress  and  hat,  a 
dark  coat  with  a 
white  astrakhan 
collar  against  which 
her  orange  hair 
flamed  like  no 
saint's  aureole  ever 
did,  Clara  Bow 
stood  in  Grand 
Central  Station,  pa- 
tiently giving  the 
tabloid  photogra- 
phers a  break. 
Around  her  stood  a 
battalion  of  re d 
caps,  looking  like 
the  cheering  sec- 
tion at  a  football 
game — except  that 
there  wasn't  any 
band ! 

With  Dixie  Lee 
on  one  side  of  her 
and  Stuart  Erwin 
on  the  other,  both 
of  whom  are  to  be 
in  her  new  gam- 
bling picture,  ten- 
tatively titled  "No 


Another 

Is  Clara  headed  for  a  burst  of 
glory  or  the  box-office  gate? 

By 

Rosa  Reilly 


Limit,"  Clara  posed  for  photographs,  one  foot  thrust 
coquettishly  in  the  foreground  and  a  decided  wink  in 
her  devilish  right  eye.  But  when  the  flashlights  faded 
and  Clara  dropped  'out  of  character,'  instead  of  a  fast, 
flaming  baby,  who,  it  is  alleged,  recently  refused  to  honor 
a  thirteen  thousand  nine  hundred  dollar  gambling  debt ; 
who  in  seven  screen  years  has  had  her  name  linked  with 
ten  men;  has  been  definitely  referred  to  in  two  aliena-: 
tion  of  affection  suits,  and  delicately  referred  to  in  a 
third — instead  of  the  wild  person  we  have  been  led  to 
believe  Clara  is,  she  looked  like  a  naive  girl.  Tired,  a 
little  bewildered  with  it  all. 

"I've  gotta  scram,"  she  said,  starting  for  a  taxicab. 
"I  didn't  sleep  all  night,  and  I'm  a  little  nervous  about 
all  these  newspaper  people  who  don't  seem  to  get  me 
right,"  she  added  wanly. 

The  interview  was  continued  a  few  nights  later  at 
the  Ritz.  Clara  was  in  an  easy  chair  in  her  sitting  room, 
having  been  out  on  location  all  day.  Her  supper  tray 
was  before  her.  It  held  a  vegetable  salad,  a  glass  of  milk, 
and  a  baked  apple.  She  was  trying  to  rest.  To  get 
herself  ready  for  the  next  morning's  work.  Around 
her  were  a  couple  of  dizzy  looking  girls.  Cigarette 


Exit  school — enter  screen! 
Clara  as  the  shy  Brooklyn  girl 
who  gave  up  her  high  school 
books  for  the  movies'  bright 
lights. 


Gilbert  Roland  and  Donald  Keith,  who  played  with 
Clara  in  "The  Plastic  Age,"  competed  for  her  affec- 
tions off-screen  as  well  as  on. 
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Chance 

for 

CLARA 
BOW? 


Clcra  has  backed  her  father,  Robert  Bow,  in  busi- 
ness ventures  and  been  an  all-around  good  little 
daughter  to  him. 


smoke  filled  the  room.  The  phone  rang  unceasingly. 
Turmoil,  uneasiness  filtered  through  the  place,  in  the 
center  of  which  Clara  sat,  looking  lovely,  but  underneath 
she  seemed  terribly  tired  and  terribly  discouraged. 

Poor  Clara !  Her  bosses  have  scolded  her,  the  news- 
papers have  haunted  her,  her  men  friends  have  proved 
as  staunch  as  lemon  ice.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any 
one  person  in  the  world  who  loves  her  enough  to  shield 
her  from  herself. 

For  this  great  bubble  of  publicity  which  has  broken 
over  Clara's  spunky  head  has  been  caused  by  no  fact 
except  that  Clara  Bow  is  her  own  worst  enemy.  She  is 
a  victim  of  her  own  emotional  impulses.   She's  too  gen- 
erous, both  with  men  and  women.  What  she  ought  to 
do  is  clean  house.  She  ought  to  take  a  quick  airplane 
trip  to  the  land  of  Beginning-Over- Again.  She  ought 
to  team  up  with  some  kindly,  considerate  person  who 
would  stand  by  her,  not  to  cramp  her  style,  but  to 
direct  her  emotional  largesse  into  the  channels  which 
will  best  boost  her  career — not  blast  it ! 

Clara  Bow  is  a  good  kid.  She's  regular.  But  the 
same  swell,  lusty  spirit  which  has  made  her  the  'It' 
girl  of  the  world,  has  led  her  into  some  deucedly  ugly 


Elinor  Glyn,  who  first  christened  Miss  Bow  the  'It' 
girl,  pours  tea  for  Clara  and  Lord  Elmsley. 


situations.  But  with  it  all.  she's  certainly  worth  sal- 
vaging. It's  no  secret  around  Broadway's  main-stem 
that  this  is  apt  to  be  Clara's  last  chance.  Her  producers 
are  fed  up  with  this  unpleasant  publicity.  They  have 
warned  her.  But  believe  me,  if  Clara  will  only  calm 
clown  a  little,  she'll  have  plenty  of  future  chances.  A 
sentimentalist  ?  Not  I !  Clara  will  have  plenty  of  chances 
if  she'll  only  put  on  the  soft  pedal — and  for  good  busi- 
ness reasons,  too. 

For  what  few  people  realize  is  this :  despite  the  fact 
that  Miss  Bow  has  been  in  more  scrapes  than  almost  any 
girl  in  screen  history,  people  love  her.  Men,  women, 
boys,  girls.   And  to  this  clay  she  receives  consistently 

thirty-five  thousand  fan  let- 
ters every  month — a  record 
never  hung  up  before  by  any 
screen  star.  Laugh  that  one 
off! 

To  go  over  this  cinema 
Kiki's  past  is  a  job  I  don't 
like.  Because  it's  so  hard  ro 
make  people  understand. 
People  expect  a  screen  ac- 
tress to  play  every  sort  of 
role  in  films — from  a  queen 
to  a  woman  of  the  streets. 
But  if  it  is  even  hinted  that 
the  said  actress  isn't  a  sweet, 
simple  young  thing,  imme- 
diately they  get  off  her.  It 
isn't  fair.  For  it's  my  firm 
belief  that  a  person  has  to 
live  before  they  can  por- 
tray, realistically,  emotional 
roles. 

Clara  came  into  pictures 
via  the  contest  route.  She 
was  poor,  discouraged.  Her 
mother  was  dying.  Her  fa- 
ther out  of  work.  In  her  first 
picture,  her  entire  part  was 
cut  out.  Broken-hearted, 
thinking  it  was  all  over,  Clara 
went  to  a  business  school, 
tried  to  forget.  Three 
Clara    and    Gary  months  later,  Elmer  Clifton 

Cooper,  one  of  her  gave  her  a  part  in  "Down  to 

gay    and    gallant  th    Sea  ;n  Ships,"  and  she 

boy  friends  in  her  „      .  , 

early  film  days.  (Conluuicd    on    page  ldb) 
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Help  Pick  the 


Here's  your  chance  to 
help  select  the  big  star 
bets  for  1931! 


G 


ET  set.  We're  going  to  look 
over  the  new  stars  and  what's 
more,  pick  them  for  the  pro- 
ducers. 

You  may  not  realize  it,  but  this  is  a 
market,  right  here,  for  producers  to 
look  over  the  promising  youngsters 
and  select  those  who  will  be  eligible 
for  stardom  or  grooming  next  year.  We  select  the 
outstanding  bets — sometimes  we  remind  producers 
and  directors  of  kids  who  are  right  under  their  noses 
who  haven't  been  given  their  big  chances  yet.  Pro- 
ducers are  busy  men.    We'll  be  their  little  helpers ! 

You've  been  going  to  the  movies  and  watching  the 
players.  When  you  see  a  sweet  new  face  you  feel 
like  shouting,  don't  you,  "There's  a  comer !"  Here's 
your  chance.  If  you  don't  see  your  favorite  candi- 
date among  these  mentioned,  let  us  know  and  we'll 
look  her  or  him  up.  That's  part  of  the  fun  of  going 
to  pictures — picking  your  winners. 

Look  them  over.  It  may  be  that  bright-haired 
youngster  in  the  cafe  scene,  sitting  at  the  table  on 

the  right,  almost  lost 
among  the  other  extras 
and  bit  players.  It  may 
be  the  boy  who  plays  the 
hero's  third  assistant 
college  classmate  —  but 
he  has  a  swing  and  a 
dash  to  him,  and  he 
looks  like  good  stuff.  It 
may  be  that  stage  star 
from  Broadway  lost  in 
the  Hollywood  shuffle. 
All  right — pass  it  on  to 
us  and  we'll  tell  the  pro- 
ducers about  it. 

And  now  let's  get 
down  to  faces  and  cases. 
There's  a  long,  long  list 
and  we  don't  want  to 
overlook  anyone  if  we 
can  help  it.  Some  of 
these  players  have  al- 
ready been  given  their 
first  opportunities — ■ 


Phillips  Holmes 


Carol  Lombard 


Barbara  Stanwyck 
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New  Stars! 


others  are  still  waiting  for  it ;  still  others  may  have 
grown  tired  of  waiting  and  are  about  to  go  back  to 
the  old  home  town.  Well,  Screenland  wants  to  give 
every  promising  youngster  his  chance,  and  this  is  a 
good  way  to  do  it. 

All  ready  ?   All  right ! 

But  first,  let  us  remind  you  of  just  one  of  the 
many  winners  this  magazine  has  picked.  In  Screen- 
land  for  December,  1929,  we  had  a  story  about  the 
new  boy  in  talkie  town — Lew  Ayres.  We  said : 
"Lew  is  selected  as  a  coming  star.  Watch  him 
Sure  enough,  young  Ayres  caught  on.  And  now  we 
want  to  reiterate  that  prophecy.  You'll  find  Lew's 
picture  among  the  many  on  these  four  pages  and  this 
time,  we're  telling  you,  definitely,  his  name  will  rate 
stellar  billing  before  very  long,  and  no  'ifs,'  'buts,'  or 
'maybes,'  either. 

Let's  just  skip  around.  There's  Claudia  Dell,  who 
came  from  the  stage — Ziegfeld's  Follies — and  can 
sing  and  dance.  "Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs"  and 
"River's  End"  were  her  first.  Watch  for  her  in 
"Fifty  Million  Frenchmen."  Not  married — yet. 
W  arners. 

Marlene  D  i  e  t  r  i  c  h— 
read  all  about  her  on 
Page  54  of  this  issue. 
Also  John  Wayne — 
Page  55. 

Then  there's  Mar- 
guerite Churchill,  of 
"The  Big  Trail."  She 
was  born  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  one  Christmas 
day  about  twenty  years 
ago.  Youngest  leading 
lady  during  the  New 
York  stage  season  of 
1927-1928.  You  saw  her 
in  "The  Valiant."  She's 
one  of  their  biggest  bets. 
Russell  Gleason  is  the 
boy  friend.  Fox. 

Consider  Phillips 
Holmes,  only  call  him 
'Phil.'  He's  the  son  of 
Taylor  Holmes,  and 


Get  in  on 
this ! 


Claire  Luce. 


Frank  Albertson. 


Joan  Marsh. 
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Prove  you're  a  prophet! 


William  Bakewell. 


Evelyn  Laye. 


Barbara  Weeks. 


Miriam  Hopkins. 


made  his  film  debut  with 
Buddy  Rogers  in  "Var- 
sity" while  he  was  still 
at  Princeton.  He  scored 
in  "Devil's  Holiday" 
and  "Her  Man."  His 
next,  "Confession  of  a 
Co-ed."  Not  married, 
but  he  likes  Mary  Brian 
and  Mary  Lawlor — step 
up  if  your  name  is  Mary. 
Paramount. 

Speaking  of  Lew 
Ayres,  as  we  were  a 
spell  back,  he  was  born 
December  28,  1908,  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Went  to  the  University 
of  Arizona  for  awhile, 
then  left  and  played  in 
an  orchestra.  Left  that  for  pictures.  Remember  him 
with  Garbo  in  "The  Kiss,"  with  Connie  Bennett  in 
"Common  Clay,"  with  a  lot  of  other  actors  in  "All  Quiet 
on  the  Western  Front?"  Of  course  you  do.  Lately  in 
"East  is  West"  and  "Many  a  Slip."  Universal. 

Fredric  March  brought  to  films  a  reputation  from 
the  'legitimate'  where  he  played  in  "The  Royal  Family." 
Now,  having  made  a  hit  on  the  screen,  he's  playing  in 


David  Manners. 


John  Garrick. 


the  picture  version  with 
Ina  Claire.  See  him  in 
"Laughter"  and  you'll  be 
hailing  a  grand  new 
star.  Married  to  Flor- 
ence Eldridge.  Para- 
mount. 

Frances  Dee,  a  Los 
Angeles  girl,  has  her  big 
chance  in  Maurice  Che- 
valier's comedy,  "Play- 
boy of  Paris."  Next  pic- 
ture, "Along  Came 
Youth,"  with  Charles 
Rogers.  You'll  like 
Frances.  Unengaged. 
Paramount. 

Carol  Lombard  is  the 
girl  whose  blonde  beauty 
was  nearly  marred  by  an 
automobile  accident  shortly  after  she  entered  pictures. 
Off  the  screen  almost  a  year,  she  came  back  in  Sennett 
comedies.  Then,  prettier  than  ever,  blossomed  forth  as 
a  dramatic  actress  in  Pathe  pictures.  After  "Safety  in 
Numbers"  she  was  signed  by  Paramount.  Look  for  her 
in  "The  Royal  Family."  She  was  born  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  October  6,  1909.  No — not  married.  Paramount. 
Jean   Harlow   is   that   dynamic  blonde   of  "Hell's 


Barbara  Leonard. 


Una  Merkel. 


Rosita  Moreno. 


Dorothy  Lee. 
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Pick  your  winner! 


Irene  Delroy. 


Edwina  Booth. 


Leni  Stengel. 


Joel  McCrea. 


Angels."  Whether  you 
like  her  in  that  Howard 
Hughes  air  epic  or  not 
you'll  admit  she's  some- 
thing new  and  vital  on 
the  screen.  From  Chica- 
go, Jean  has  been  mar- 
ried but  isn't  now.  Next 
in  "The  Front  Page." 
U nited  Artists. 

A  brand  new  answer 
to  the  femme  fan's 
prayer  is  Stanley  Smith. 
Played  opposite  Lenore 
Ulric  in  "Kiki."  Born  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Next 
film,  "Follow  the  Lead- 
er"— talker  version  of 
"Manhattan  Mary,"  with 
Ed  Wynn.  Awfully  in- 
trigued by  that  snappy  Ginger  Rogers.  Paramount. 

And  Ginger  herself,  who's  playing  with  Stan  in  the 
same  Ed  Wynn  picture,  has  been  a  vaudeville  and  musi- 
cal comedy  personality  since  she  was  so  high.  She's 
featured  on  Broadway  right  now  in  "Girl  Crazy,"  and 
doubling  at  the  Paramount  Long  Island  studio.  She 
sort  of  likes  Stanley,  too.  Paramount. 

You  haven't  met  June  MacCloy  in  pictures  yet,  but 


Regis  Toomey. 


watch  out  for  her  in 
"Reaching  for  the 
Moon,"  the  Douglas 
Fairbanks  (Senior) 
film.  She's  an  ex- Vani- 
ties girl,  with  no  previ- 
ous film  appearance.  Ed- 
mund Goulding  discov- 
ered her.  She  looks 
great.  United  Artists. 

Frank  Albertson,  the 
boy  from  Fergus  Falls, 
Minnesota,  who  has 
made  good  in  Holly- 
wood, started  as  a  'prop' 
boy  and  extra.  Since 
"Prep  and  Pep,"  he  has 
been  on  the  way  up.  His 
latest  is  "Just  Imagine." 
No  current  crush  that 
we  know  of,  but  give  the  boy  a  little  time!  Fox. 

Claire  Luce  didn't  have  much  opportunity  to  shine  in 
''Up  the  River,"  but  wait  until  you  see  her  in  "The 
Painted  Woman" — what  a  title! — in  which  her  well- 
known  talents  for  wearing  lovely  clothes  will  have  full 
play.  She  used  to  be  in  the  Follies  but  graduated  to 
drama.  Married  to  Cliff  Smith,  young  Manhattan  million- 
aire. Luce — but  not  fast.  -Fox.  (Continued  on  page  129) 


Arthur  Lake. 


Irene  Dunne.  Juliette  Compton.  Mary  Lav/lor.  Ona  Munson. 
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A  close-up  of  Dorothy  Mac- 
kaill  in  her  favorite  day-time 
fur  coat.  It  is  suitable  for 
sports  or  town  wear.  Dorothy's 
hat  is  a  brimmed  black  felt. 
And  don't  overlook  that  saucy 
little  muff! 


Left,  above,  a  full-length 
glimpse  of  La  Mackaill  in 
her  goatskin  coat,  made  for 
her  by  Bergdorf  Goodman. 
The  coat  is  finished  with  a 
trim  scarf  which  may  be 
worn  open  or  tied,  and 
a  buckle  at  the  belt. 


Mink  coats  are  made  for 
such  ladies  as  Hedda 
Hopper!  Her  new  model 
is  made  with  a  deep 
cape  which  can  be  worn 
close  to  the  face  or  hug- 
ging  the  shoulders. 
Either  way,  it  is  very, 
very  luxurious! 


Phyllis  Crane  has  a  two-in-one 
coat  this  winter.  Below,  her 
sealskin  wrap  trimmed  with 
ermine,  all  set  for  a  formal 
evening. 


/ 
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Leila  Hyams  snuggles  up  in 
one  of  the  richest  evening 
wraps  of  the  season — rich 
ermine  with  huge  collar  and 
border  of  silver  fox.  Just 
the  coat  for  a  lovely  blonde 
movie  star. 


Presto!  Phyllis'  adaptable 
coat  becomes  a  smart  after- 
noon model,  which  she  tops 
with  a  smart  turban  ot 
French  inspiration. 


Right,  Anita  Page  in  a 
swagger  coat  of  pure  white 
kidskin,  with  a  raglan  sleeve 
line,  scarf,  and  roomy  patch 
pockets,    Hold  that  line! 


A  good,  all-round  coat! 
Look,  right,  at  Ona 
Munson  wearing  a 
muskrat  mode!  in  two 
shades  of  brown. 
Smart — and  not  too  ex- 
pensive. 


FASHIONS 
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Mrs.  Belzer  never  cramped 
the  style  of  her  famous 
movie  daughter,  Loretta 
Young,  nor  of  her  other  two 
little  'starlets,'  Polly  Young 
and  Sally  Blane. 


Dorothy  Mackaill  inher- 
ited a  knock-out  comedy 
sense  from  her  'ma.' 


Where  did  Billie  Dove 
get  that  dove-like  look? 
I  give  you  one  guess. 


I 


WISH  I  had  been  hatched  out  in  an  incubator — 
like  an  ordinary  hen  egg,"  a  pretty,  clever,  movie 
star  said  to  me  quite  unexpectedly  a  week  ago, 
as  we  were  lunching  at  the  Ritz.  "Mother  never 
wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  I  am  twenty-four,  not  four- 
teen," this  red-head  ended  almost  viciously,  digging  her 
dessert  spoon  deep  into  a  rapidly  vanishing  pcche  melba. 

That  floored  me,  for  this  particular  star  and  her 
mother  are  regarded  as  one  of  Hollywood's  prize  'mama 
and  daughter'  exhibits.  To  hide  my  surprise,  I  glanced 
around  the  big  dining  room.     The  splendid  orchestra 


Is  a 

MOVIE 


That  depends!   Read  this 
inside  story  of  the  part 
played    by   mothers  in 
certain  screen  careers 


By 

Gray  Str  ider 


Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith  helped  her  daughter  to  trans- 
form herself  from  the  status  of  Gladys  Smith,  un- 
known, into  Mary  Pickford,  perhaps  the  world's  best 
loved  movie  player. 


was  softly  playing  Leoncavallo's  Matimtti.  Our  slim 
waiter,  who  resembled  an  archduke,  was  beginning  the 
intricate  and  solemn  rite  of  preparing  Turkish  coffee. 
Clusters  of  deb  daughters  were  gathered  in  various  cor- 
ners. Knots  of  tense  mothers  were  fortifying  themselves 
for  an  afternoon  of  shopping  for  Florida  or  Riviera 
clothes.  Elderly  industrialists  were  lunching  not  wisely 
but  swell.  However,  at  no  table  could  I  find  any  pair 
who  remotely  resembled  mother  and  daughter. 

"It  looks  to  me,"  I  remarked  casually,  "as  if  movie 
stars  aren't  the  only  ones  who  find  mothers  a  bit  of  a 
handicap.  There  doesn!t  seem  to  be  a  single  mother 
and  daughter  here  today — at  least,  not  at  the  same 
table." 

"Of  course  not,"  my  hostess  answered  a  little  crossly. 
"We've  got  to  get  off  to  ourselves  sometime.  Too  much 
mother  is  a  problem  every  girl  runs  up  against,"  she 
continued,  "if  you  could  only  get  them  to  tell  the  truth. 
I'm  not  a  highbrow,  or  anything  like  that,  but  I've  just 
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MOTHER 
a  HELP  or  a 
HANDICAP? 

been  reading  a  book  which  puts  the  whole  subject  in  a 
nutshell.  A  friend  gave  me  Floyd  Dell's  book,  'Love  in 
the  Machine  Age,'  and  Dell  says  that  in  the  old  days 
when  they  had  the  patriarchal  system,  the  head  of  the 
family  ruled  everything.  For  that  reason,  the  fathers 
didn't  dare  allow  the  children  to  grow  up  to  complete 
adulthood  for  fear  it  would  upset  the  regime.  And  my 
mother  evidently  is  playing  that  system.  Honestly,  I 
can  hardly  wipe  my  nose  without  asking  mama's  per- 
mission. And  if  I  raise  a  fuss,  she  pulls  that  'pained 
look,'  and  is  so  sweet  and  patient  that  I  have  to  give  up. 
But  she's  positively  ruining  my  career." 

"Aren't  you  taking  it  a  little  too  seriously?"  I  asked. 
"I  always  understood  your  mother  had  done  a  lot  to 
get  you  started." 

"Of  course  she  has.  That's  the  damnable  part.  In 
the  early  days,  mama  washed,  scrubbed,  cooked,  sewed — 
did  everything.  That's  why  I'd  be  an  ingrate  now  to 
turn  against  her.  But  she's  actually  ruining  my  chances ! 

"Here's  how  things  stand,"  she  spoke  a  little  fear- 


fully now.  "I'm  young  but  I  never  was  one  of  these 
sweet  girl  graduate  types.  And  mama  is  trying  to  force 
me  to  be  one.  If  the  company  casts  me  in  a  real  part — 
something  not  perfectly  ladylike,  you  should  see  what 
a  perfectly  unladylike  row  my  perfectly  ladylike  mother 
can  kick  up.  It's  gotten  so  now  the  director  hates  to 
see  me  come  on  the  set  in  the  morning — for  mama 
comes,  too!  I've  got  to  expand  or  get  out  of  pictures 
altogether.  I  can't  do  a  little  Eva  on  the  ice  all  my  life. 
"That's  why  the  company   {Continued  on  page  119) 


Pals  from  infancy!    "I  taught  June  her  way  around 
when  she  was  little,"  says  June  Collyer's  mother,  Mrs. 
Heermance,  "and  now  my  daughter  must  rise  or  fall 
on  her  own." 
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The  Inspiration! 

i 

THEY  called  her  Greta- 
Greta  of  the  Bronx — 
And  smiled. 

Tall  and  pasty  pale,  with  tired  eyes, 
Her  hair  a  Swedish  blonde, 
She  stood  behind  a  counter  all  day  long — 
Selling — selling — selling 
Knives  and  forks  and  potatO'mashers : 
Selling — selling — selling 
All  day  long. 


II 


for 


In  schooldays,  they  had  dubbed  her  Gret, 
short — 

Skinny  Gret,  Swedish  Gret,  Greta  Longlegs. 

The  boys  had  passed  her  by.   She  was  too  tall 

For  comfortable  necking;  her  elbows  over-sharp 

For  easy  snuggle-pupping. 

Her  foreign  voice  rang  strange  to  ears 

Trained  to  the  good  old 

Bronx- Americana. 

Greta  was  left  to  sit  on  her  own  doorstep — alone. 
She  stared  at  the  stars — alone. 

Ill 

In  the  store — a  sales-girl — 

Her  long  arms  reached  for 

Knives  and  forks  and  potato-mashers, 

While  her  heart  wanted  to  reach  for  love. 

But  it  did  not  know  which  way  to  go. 

She  had  never  seen  love  in  the  regular  stock. 

She  was  certain  love  had  not  been  given 

A  window  display. 


(7reta 

lS  By 


She  had  never  heard  the  handsome  floor-manager 
say: 

"Love?  Why  certainly,  Madam — Four  aisles  over, 
Then  three  to  your  left  and  five  to  the  right." 
Greta's  long  arms  grew  thinner,  reaching  for 
Knives  and  forks  and  potato-mashers 
While  she  waited  for  the  handsome  floor-manager 
To  locate  love. 

IV 

Greta  Garbo  became  famous 

And  Greta  of  the  Bronx  thrilled 

To  the  new  importance  of  her  name, 

Flashing  from  theater  fronts — 

Biasing  from  billboards — 

Greta — Greta — Greta  everywhere: 

Newspapers,  magazines — 

Greta  hats  and  Greta  bobs — 

Greta  lotions  and  Greta  notions — 

Two  aisles  over;  one  to  your  left. 

Greta  of  the  Bronx 

Selling — selling — selling, 

Knives  and  forks  and  potato-mashers, 

Groped  for  love  with  her  long,  thin  arms; 

Looked  for  love 

Like  Greta  Garbo — 

Looked  for  love  as  her  eyelids  drooped; 

Listened  for  love  in  the  voice  of  the  manager — 

And  still  she  walked  alone. 

V 

She  studied  Garbo  pictures. 
She  knew  them  all. 

She  knew  each  trick  of  hand  and  nervous  fingers, 
Each  flowing  movement  of  a  body, 
No  finer  than  her  own. 

She  knew  the  Garbo  pallor — cheek  and  brow — 
The  drowsy  passion  in  her  eye, 
And  then — 

When  talkies  came — the  voice, 

So  deeply  different. 

Greta  of  the  Bronx 

Selling — selling — selling 

Knives  and  forks  and  potato-mashers, 

Flashed  a  Garbo  make-up — 

Pasty  pallor,  close-cut  hat  and  all. 

Her  long,  thin  arms, 

White  as  a  swan's  neck, 

Stretched  out  and  out  for  love. 

Her  fingers  touched  a  tray 

Of  knives  and  forks  and  potato-mashers. 

The  manager  caught  her  eye 

And  passed  her  by. 


VI 


They  called  her  Greta — 
Greta  of  the  Bronx — 
And  smiled. 
She  snubbed  them  all. 
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She  snubbed  the  handsome  manager 

When  he  strutted  by  her  counter; 

Day  by  day,  she  Ritzed  him  plenty. 

A  chill  veil  hid  the  longing  in  her  eyes. 

A  cryptic  smile  washed  the  hunger  from  her  lips. 

With  long,  thin  arms,  she  reached 

For  knives  and  forks  and  potato-mashers; 

But  not  for  love. 

The  manager  caught  her  eye 

And  Greta  passed  him  by. 

She  wrapped  herself  in  mystery. 

She  looked  as  content  as  a  bride  on  her  honey 

moon — 
As  wise  as  a  widow — 
As  cool  as  a  virgin  saint. 
From  the  shelter  of  the  linen  counter, 
One  aisle  to  the  left, 

The  handsome  manager  stroked  his  cute  mustache 
And  watched  Greta  of  the  Bronx. 
He  watched  and  wondered — ■ 
Wondered  what  had  changed  her. 

VII 

One  night,  a  crisp  fall  night, 
She  stopped  in  front  the  store, 
Before  the  windows,  piled  high  with  books — 
A  pyramid  of  books  in  yellow  jackets. 
She  read  the  name  in  heavy  black : 
"The  Mystery  of  Love." 
There  came  a  voice  from  out  the  home-bound 
crowd. 

There  stepped  a  man  from  out  the  crowd. 
He  stroked  his  cute  mustache  and  smiled. 
He  looked  into  her  eyes  and  smiled. 
She  thought  she  heard  him  locate  love : 
"Certainly,  Madam,  you  want  love — 
Yes,  Madam — just  keep  on  walking — 
Five  aisles  to  the  right,  six  to  the  left — 
Keep  on  walking. 
Don't  tell  what  you  want — ■ 
Walk  to  the  basement;  ride  to  the  roof — 
Don't  let  on  what  you  are  after. 
Certainly,  Madam, 
Love  will  find  you." 

VIII 

Arm  in  arm,  they  strolled  away — 

The  sales-girl  and  the  manager. 

Greta  of  the  Screen — Greta  of  the  Bronx; 

So  unlike  and  yet  the  same. 

They  know  full  well — 

These  Gretas  do — that 

Lovers  love  a  mystery — ■ 

The  mystery  of  drooping  lids, 

Like  half-drawn  shades  before 

A  room  in  which  a  fire  burns — 

The  half-drawn  shades  before  a  lady's  boudoir. 


ONX 

How  the  magic  of  Garbo 
molded  the  life  of  an 
east-side  siren  nearer  her 
heart's  desire 


Drawing  by  V.  Chenkoff 


Greta  of  the  Bronx1.    She  wrapped  herself  in 
mystery  behind  the  counter.  Wise  as  a  widow — 
cool  as  a  virgin  saint! 
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Covering  the 

What  happens  behind  the  White 
House  scenes  when  the  newsreel 
cameramen  'shoot*  the  world's 
most  eminent  personalities ! 


Our  Chief 

Executive  be- 
fore the  mi- 
crophone. At 
the  right  is 
shownArthur 
d  e  Titta, 
W  ashington, 
D.  C,  repre- 
sentative of 
the  Fox 
Hearst  Cor- 
poration, au- 
thor of  this 
story. 


By 

Arthur  de  Titta 


FROM  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  Herbert  Hoover 
the  succession  of  Presidential  interest  in  motion 
pictures  is  unbroken. 

One  of  President  Hoover's  first  official  moves 
was  to  have  a  sound  projection  machine  installed  in  the 
White  House.  Prior  to  sound  there  was  always  a  silent 
motion  picture  projector  in  the  Executive  Mansion. 

The  most  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  our  Chief 
Executives'  relation  to  the  screen,  however,  is  not  their 
interest  in  pictures,  but  the  interest  of  pictures  in  them. 

Since  Woodrow  Wilson's  tenure  in  the  White  House, 
the  presidents  of  the  United  States  have  been  the  first 
persons  of  the  screen,  by  reason  of  being  the  most 
photographed  persons. 

There  isn't  a  star  in  all  Hollywood  who  gets  into  as 
many  motion  picture  frames  as  does  President  Hoover. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  that  the  President  doesn't  pose 
for  motion  pictures.  With  this  committee,  or  that  com- 
mittee ;  with  this  dignitary  or  that  dignitary ;  with  this 
delegation  or  that  delegation ;  with  this  politician,  or 
that  politician,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  anyone  to  attend  a  motion- 
picture  theatre  without  seeing  and  hearing  the  man  we 
elected  to  the  First  Office  of  the  Land. 

The  place  the  articulate  motion  picture  plays  in  the 
President's  scheme  of  things  is  daily  becoming  more 
important.  So  cognizant  is  Presi- 
dent Hoover  of  the  power  of  the 
talking  picture  that  it  has  become 
one  of  his  main  avenues  of  com- 
munication with  the  public. 

Recently,  President  Hoover  set 
Washington  by  the  ear  when  he 
made  news  writers  and  'still'  pho- 
tographers hold  their  peace  and 
wait  until  the  talkies  had  finished 
picturing  an  impor- 
tant event. 

President  Hoover, 
in  rebuilding  the 
White  House  office 
building  after  the 
fire,  set  aside  a 
special  room  for  the 
motion  picture  and 
'still'  cameramen. 


Four  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  dis- 
tinguished citi- 
zens: President 
and  Mrs.  Hoover, 
Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Lindbergh,  in  a 
close-up  on  the 
most  popular  mo- 
tion picture  lot 
in  screen  history. 


Open  the  family  al- 
bum for  this  one — a 
shot  of  the  White 
House  cameramen  of 
ten  years  ago! 
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for  the 
NEtVSREELS 


Formerly  these  men  shared  the  cramped  Press 
Room  with  the  reporters.    The  Press  Room 
has  also  been  enlarged.   The  news  gatherers  at 
the  White  House  certainly  have  been  shown 
every  consideration  by  this  Administration.  As 
everyone  knows,  these  improvements  were  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  George  Akerson,  the  President's 
secretary,  in  charge  of  press  relations.  Mr.  Akerson  is  a 
former  newspaperman  and  knows  the  problems  of  news 
gatherers,  and  in  every  way  looks  after  their  interests 
and  comforts. 

Covering  the  President  for  the  newsreels  is  naturally 
a  most  interesting  and  exciting  job.  An  editor  in  Wash- 
ington for  Fox  Hearst  Corporation,  producers  of  two 
newsreels,  Fox  Movietone  News  and  Hearst  Metro- 
tone  News,  may  be  viewed  as  a  director  with  the  seat 
of  Government  as  a  set,  and  the  great  of  the  world,  his 
performers. 

To  this  set  come  the  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life 
from  all  over  the  world,  and  the  extras  are  the  tide  of 
humanity  washed  here  by  a  normal  curiosity  as  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  government. 

There  are  two  real  motion  picture  sets  within  the  White 
House  grounds.  One  is  on  an  outside  location ;  the 
other  is  an  interior.  The  sets  were  built  at  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Akerson  when  the  still  photographers  complained 
that  since  the  advent  of  sound  pictures  all  they  got  in 
their  shots  was  a  lot  of  microphones. 

The  exterior  set  is  on  the  rear  lawn  of  the  White 
House  and  has  a  beautiful  background  of  exquisite 
shrubs  and  foliage  in  the  summer,  with  enough  ever- 
greens to  retain  its  beauty  during  the  winter.  I  helped 
Mr.  Akerson  select  this  location,  he  having  kindly  asked 
my  advice  in  the  matter.  The  set  is  simply  a  large  frame 
which  was  built  by  the  White  House  carpenter.  From 
the  top  of  the  frame  the  microphones  are  suspended 
where  they  can  pick 
up  everything  that 
is  said,  and  yet  do 
not  appear  in  the 
pictures. 

The  other  set, 
used  only  in  the 
event  of  bad  weath- 
er, is  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion. 


In  the  shadow  of  the 
Capitol,  two  news- 
reel  outfits  get  to- 
gether with  Calvin 
Coolidge. 


When  Calvin 
Coolidge  was 
President,  he  be- 
came a  skilled 
camera  operator 
and  used  to  like 
to  turn  a  crank 
now  and  then  for 
the  newsreel 
boys. 


Here  we  have  a  room  fifty  by  twenty-five  feet,  where  we 
can  set  up  our  lights,  which  consist  of  eight  1000-watt 
incandescents. 

If  the  group  to  be  photographed  is  very  large,  such  as 
the  one  which  witnessed  the  President  signing  the  Lon- 
don Naval  Treaty,  Mr.  Akerson  always  arranges  that 
we  have  the  immense  East  Room  of  the  White  House, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  rooms  in  this  mansion  of 
beautiful  rooms.  So,  if  we  wanted  to  stretch  matters, 
we  might  say  we  have  three  sets  and  a  location  on  the 
White  House  grounds. 

These  locations  and  sets  are  probably  more  used  than 
any  in  existence.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  talkies, 
silent,  and  still  pictures  have  been  made  here  than  in  any 
other  place.  Here  the  most  imposing  array  of  cameras 
of  all  sorts  are  set  up.  What  a  whale  of  a  production  it- 
would  be  to  warrant  six  sound  cameras,  as  many  silent, 
and  a  score  of  still  outfits  shooting  at  one  time.  This 
happens  almost  every  day  on  the  White  House  sets. 

After  working  around  any  place  long  enough  you  be- 
gin to  feel,  as  New  Englanders  say,  'to  home.'  The 
White  House  is  truly  American  in  this  respect.  We  all 
feel  we  are  part  of  the  official  family,  and  'Howdy'  is 
the  password  here  as  well  as  any  other  place  in  the  land. 

Next  to  President  Hoover  and  Mr.  Akerson,  the  mo- 
tion picture  cameramen  are  more  closely  connected,  by 
virtue  of  their  work,  to  Richard  Jarvis,  head  of  the 
Secret  Service  Detail  at  the  White  House.  'Dick,'  as 
he  is  known  to  everyone  from   (Continued  on  page  121 ) 
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Left:  A   tip   on   top   knots  from  a 
beauty  of  long  ago!   She's  wearing, 
no,  not  a  rose,  but  a  frigate  in  her 
hair.  Page  Admiral  Nelson! 


Right:  A   lady   of   the   old  French 
Court  in  full  hirsute   battle  array. 
The  latest  style  in  1805,  when  fight- 
ing was  hot  around  Trafalgar. 
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Hair  -  Raising  Hollywood ! 


WHAT  Paris  is  to  fashion, 
Hollywood  is  to  hair.  The 
Garbo  hairdress  is  better 
known  than  a  Patou  frock, 
a  Worth  coat  and  far  more  recog- 
nizable than  Narcisse  Noir.  While 
the  screen  stars  have  really  grown 
their  hair,  the  rest  of  the  world — 
impatient  of  the  fact  that  despite 
all  efforts,  six  inches  is  the  year's 


Follow  the  stars'  hair- 
lines and  you'll  keep 
up  with  the  new 
coiffures 

By 

Virginia  Vincent 


and  so  wide  that  it  is  a  flop.  A 
very  unruly  flop  behind  the  ears 
and  in  the  nape  of  the  neck — per- 
manently waving  in  the  wind.  No 
one  can  tell  to  what  length  it  will 
go,  given  time  and  encouragement. 
Hair,  you  see,  has  gone  on  the 
loose. 

And  with  hair  getting  longer 
every  day  what  is  one  to  do  with 


linear  measure,  buys  corkscrew  curls,  a  transformation,  it  ?  It  presents  a  problem  every  morning  because  it  must 
a  gross  of  hair  pins  and  starts  imitation.  be  'done.'   For  years  all  one  had  to  do  with  a  bob  was  to 

There's  no  doubt  about  it,  the  bob  has  grown  so  long     shake  it.    Now  comes  the  technique  of  fancy  figure- 
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Left:  Be  sure  your 
nose  is  right,  then  try 
a  hair-cut  a  la  Kay 
Francis.  But  you 
must  have  a  finely- 
molded  head  to  get 
away  with  this  one. 


eights,  ear  wraps  of 
coiled  braids  and  all 
.sorts  of  rolls  and 
buns.  All  fashion 
has  gone  to  elabora- 
tion and  so  has  the 
coiffure.  If  some 
one  does  not  think 
of  something  new, 
we  may  go  back  to 
something  old.  For 
instance,  we  might 
imitate  the  delicate 
ladies  of  the  French 
court  who  carried 
frigates  on  the  top 
of  their  heads  in  full 
sail,  poised  atop  de- 
tachable 'rats'  and 
what  nots.  If  one  of 
our  screen  stars 
takes  it  into  her  head 
to  appear  with  a 
neatly  planned  Tom 
Thumb  golf  course 
over  one  ear,  no 
doubt  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  do  like- 
wise, for  every  one 
follows  Hollywood. 

It  was  the  Garbo 
who  started  all  this 
hair-raising   mode  ! 


Three 
Graces  o f 
today, 
showing  us 
the  short, 
the  'short- 
long,'  and 
the  I  ong 
hairdress. 


Drawings  by 
.Quinneth  Summers 


The  Garbo  with  her  little  beret  that,  worn  at  the  back  of 
her  head,  exposed  so  much  of  the  front  of  it.  Short 
hair  might  still  be  in  vogue  unless  this  star  had  decided 
to  have  a  cluster  of  curls  behind  her  ears.  It  was  a 
small  change,  too,  since  her  bob  was  always  fairly  long. 
Paris  had  been  trying  for  years  to  make  women  grow 
their  hair  but  in  a  few  months  Hollywood  accomplished 
all  that  Paris  had  been  whispering  about  for  seasons. 

In  the  past  a  coiffure  used  to  mean  something.  A 
Roman  matron  wore  her  hair  in  a  certain  fashion  denot- 
ing her  years  and  her  position.  A  Japanese  lady  who  is 
married  wears  a  different  coiffure  from  a  Japanese  who 
is  unmarried.  In  Egypt  in  the  B.  Cs.  only  the  young 
girls  could  wear  the  guinea  hen  headdress.  Today  all 
sorts  of  hair  arrangements  are  used  to  change  one's 
type.  We  are  individualists  and  the  class  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  social  prominence.  Hair  parted  in  the  middle  may 
mean  that  the  young  lady  would  like  to  be  considered  a 
madonna  type,  severity  might  indicate  the  sportswoman, 
fluffiness  goes  with  the  feminine,  sleekness  with  the  vamp, 
and  so  on.  Try  it  on  your  own  head  and  watch  results. 
If  you  are  limited  in  quantity  of  hair,  buy  some.  These 
detachable  accessories  should  be  worn  only  in  the  evening 
as  the  tight  hats  don't  allow  room  for  a  label,  let  alone 
a  good  firm  hairpin.  It  is  not  smart  to  take  your  hair 
off  with  your  hat — yet ! 

Hollywood  sighs  for  variety — and  gets  it.  However, 
no  Hollywood  heroine  will  ever  be  able  to  compete  with 
the  wife  of  Marcus  Aurelius  who  had  some  three  hun- 
dred coiffures  in  wigs  ready  for  her  instant 
choice  and  each  matched  up  with  a  special 
costume.  At  a  moment's  notice  she  could  turn 
from  blonde  to  brunette  and  back  again ! 

And  did  you  know  that  in  the  beginning, 
well,  at  least  hundreds  of  years  ago,  it  was  not 
the  gentlemen  who  preferred  blondes,  but  the 
ladies?  When  the  Gauls  invaded  Rome  every 
one  marvelled  and  particularly  the  ladies  who 
were  attached  to  the  swarthy  Roman  men 
folks — at  their  blond  beauty.  Some  very  in- 
genious man  saved  the  day  and  no  doubt  his 
happy  home  by  inventing  a  blond  hair  dye 
and  that's  how  'bottle'  blondes  were  made. 

Which  somehow  brings  up  the  picture  of 
Ann  Harding  because  she  isn't.  Her  hair  is 
naturally  long,  naturally  blonde,  naturally 
straight  and  supernaturally  beautiful.  It  fits 
her  face  and  loosely  knotted  in  the  neck  shows 
a  lovely  contour.  There  is  only  one  Ann 
Harding  and  if  any  one  can  imitate  her  blonde 
coiffure  even  half  successfully  they  should  be 
greatly  pleased  with  the  effect.  Her  hair  is 
long  enough  for  her  to  sit  on  which  means  she 
have  been    {Continued  on  page  112) 


might 


Left:  The  coiffure  for  1931 
must  be  fluffy — not  fuzzy.  No- 
tice how  well  Helen  Twelve- 
trees  'models'  the  fluffy  'short- 
long'  bob. 

Right:    Our  own  Garbo  with  her 
inimitable  hairdress  which  started 
all  this  hair-raising  business. 
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SCREENLAND 


She  started 
out  selling 
Vogue  pat- 
ferns;  then  she 
tried  typing. 
She  wasn't  the 
type  —  that's 
why  she's  a 
hit  today. 


THE  stampede  is  over.  Recruits  from  the  stage 
have  come — and,  well,  gone,  too.  But  Hollywood 
goes  on  talking  forever ! 

Well,  we  did  have  fun  looking  them  over. 
M'aybe  we  were  a  bit  rude,  growling  and  muttering 
about  our  own  pet  movie  stars  the  way  we  did.  Then 
came  that  "Lady  of  Leisure"  with  Lowell  Sherman  and 
Barbara  Stanwyck,  remember?  Hmfffffff!  We  scoffed. 
Not  beautiful.  Not  gorgeous,  not  even  glamourous.  We 
got  out  our  purple  lorgnettes.  We  put  on  the  glossy  high 
hat.  We  'tushed'  and  we  'poohed.'  It  didn't  make  a  bit 
of  difference.  We  had  to  uncross  our  fingers  and  take 
it  all  back.  And  that.  And  that.  Here  was  something- 
cut  from  a  different  pattern  !  Remember  ? 

It's  true.  Barbara  isn't  a  pattern  girl.  That's  why  it 
all  happened.  That's  why  the  name  is  spelled  in  bright 
lights.  That's  why  she  isn't  just  another  voice  with  a 
smile,  another  wrong  number.  For  she  started  out  on 
a  career  as  a  'hello'  girl  (honest)  and  then  was  fired  from 
her  first  job  selling  patterns! 

Fate,  the  sly  thing,  got  in  her  work  because  she  didn't 
know  her  patterns.  No,  not  Fate's  patterns.  But  Vogue 
patterns ;  Paris  lines  and  Rue  de  la  Paix  fashions.  But 
even  then  Barbara  didn't  care  about  such  things  as  — 
patterns. 

"Before  I  ever  thought  of  the  stage,"  confesses  Bar- 
bara, "just  about  the  first  job  I  ever  had  was  with  Conde 
Xast  selling  V ogue  patterns.  Not  that  I  knew  anything 
about  them.  I  was  in  a  little  box  of  an  office  up  on  the 
fourteenth  floor  and  I  was  supposed  to  demonstrate  how 
the  patterns  were  used.  Well,  it  didn't  last  long.  Of 
course,  Conde  Nast  wouldn't  be  so  plebeian  as  to  come 
right  out  and  fire  anyone !  They  told  me  they  were  cut- 
ting down  expenses  and  I  would  have  to  go.   Isn't  that  a 


Not  a  Pattern  Girl 


Barbara  Stanwyck  was  fired  from  her 
first  job  selling  patterns,  so  she's  never 
been  a  pattern  girl  since! 

By 

Myrene  Wentworth 


kick?  Imagine  Conde  Nast  getting  economical.  I  knew 
I  was  being  fired,  but  I  took  it  gracefully."  That's 
Barbara. 

See  how  Fate  sneaks  up  on  us  ?  She  crooked  her  lean 
brown  forefinger  and  the  next  thing  Barbara  knew  she 
was  with  the  Remick  Music  Publishing  Company,  also 
in  New  York,  as  combination  typist  and  switchboard 
operator.  Oh,  she  knew  her  wrong  numbers,  no  doubt 
of  that,  but  not  her  asdfgdkjh.  Still,  she  got  the  job. 
That's  Barbara,  too. 

While  plugging  in  on  the  switchboard  Barbara  heard 
the  song  writers,  Broadway's  little  gifts  to  the  muses, 
singing  their  wares.  She,  too,  got  a  yen  for  the  foot- 
lights. She  begged  to  try  out  as  song  plugger,  but  after 
her  first  B-flat  they  sent  her  back  to  her  busy  signals. 
Slightly  damp,  but  not  entirely  squelched  by  this  wet 
blanket,  she  decided  she'd  show  them  a  step  or  two.  She 
did. 

For,  here  it  must  be  confessed,  Barbara  is  a  native  of 
Flatbush,  which  as  everyone  knows  is  a  large  slice  of 
Brooklyn.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  two  she  was 
brought  up  by  her  three  older  sisters,  and  practically  her 
first  step  was  a  two-step.  Many's  the  ten  and  fifteen 
dollars  she  brought  into  the  family  exchequer  dancing 
for  Masonic  and  other  benefits,  while  the  sisters,  unlike 
Cinderella's,  went  along  and  held  the  dancing  shoes.  So 
she  knew  her  mazurkas,  her  waltzes  and  her  glides. 

It  wasn't  long  before  Earl  Lindsay,  who  had  a  school 
of  stage  dancing  and  often  put  on  revues  on  the  Strand 
Roof,  gave  her  her  first  chance.  She  was  sixteen  when 
she  first  appeared  there  in  the  chorus  of  "Keep  Cool." 

While  keeping  cool  on  the  Strand  Roof,  Barbara  got 
off  some  hot  numbers  and  received  her  first  official 
Croix  de  Theater  when  she  and  five  other  chorines  were 
chosen  to  do  imitations.  Barbara  was  to  do  Louis 
Wolheim  in  "The  Hairy  Ape."  She  aped  the  rugged 
Louis  so  well  that  when  Ziegfeld  bought  the  show,  as 
eventually  he  did,  she  did  this  as  her  bit  for  the  follow- 
ing two  seasons. 

Four  or  five  years  rolled  by  of  one  chorus  after  an- 
other. Barbara  with  Mae  Clark,  who  has  also  been 
heard  of  in  the  talkies,  and  another  member  of  the 
chorus,  had  an  apartment  together  and  did  the  town. 
She  danced  in  a  number  of  New  York  cabarets,  in- 
cluding Club  Anatole,  and  finally  was  featured  in  the 
Shubert  production  of  "Gay  Marie." 

Then  gossip  sped  along  Broadway  that  Willard  Mack 
was  looking  for  some  girls  to  do  bits  as  chorines  in  "The 
Noose."  Barbara  applied,  and  again  she  got  the  job. 
The  part  was  just  a  small  bit  at  first  but  was  built  up 
until  on  the  opening  night  she  found  herself  the  featured 
lady.   Being  in  the  front  row   (Continued  on  page  100) 


Those  LITTLE 
GAY  HOMES 
in  the  WEST 


It  may  be  only 
a  fifteen-room 
mansion  in  Bev- 
erly Hills,but  it's 
Home  to  these 
Hollywood  boys 
and  girls,  just 
the  same! 


Who  wouldn't  be  tempted  to  call  on 
Marlene  Dietrich,  Germany's  gift  to 
American  Sims,  as  she  stands  so  invit- 
ingly in  the  doorway  of  her  Spanish 
home  in  the  California  hills? 


fust  as  Marlene,  pronounced  Mar-la-na,  wears  only 
lace  ruffles  on  her  velvet  gowns,  just  so  she  allows 
only  real  objets  d'art  in  her  drawing  room. 
Note  the  lovely  old,  porcelain  vase  on  the  table 
beside  her. 


Robert 

cJftfoNTGOMERY 
RECEIVES! 


At  the  Maison  Montgomery, 
there  seems  to  be  everything  a 
man  could  wish :  gymnasium, 
card  room,  library,  music  room. 
But  say,  Bob,  why  don't  you 
give  us  a  glimpse  of  your  wife, 
Betty,  and  that  pretty  new  baby 
of  yours? 


At  last  we've  cornered  that  slightly  naughty  Bob 
Montgomery  in  his  library.    His  grin  doesn't 
look  a  bit  bookish.   But  then  perhaps  he's  been 
reading  Boccaccio!.  , 


Bob's  so  popular  people  keep  calling  him  up 
even  after  he's  gone  to  bed.  But  maybe  we're 
wrong.   Maybe  it's  only  an  early  call  to  the 
studio. 


Two  portraits  of  a  pleasant  young  man- 
about-town.  One  hangs  over  the  living 
room  fireplace  and  the  other  is  apt  to 
hang  around  wherever  the  company's 
wittiest. 


Bull. 


ON 


CALLING 


AY 


One  of  the  best-groomed 
women  in  pictures,  Kay 
Francis  prefers  comfort 
to  swank  in  her  house. 
"I'd  rather  have  one  good 
easy  chair  in  my  home," 
says  Kay,  "than  fifty  of 
those  little  ricketty  Louis 
Quinze  affairs." 


Left:  Kay  at  her  desk,  preparing  a 
photograph  for  one  of  her  fans. 


Regardez!  Kay  has  a 
book.  Many,  in  fact.  But 
she  can't  be  quite  satis- 
£ed  until  she  sends  East 
for  her  complete  library. 


On  a  rainy  day,  and  it  does  rain  some- 
times, even  in  Beverly  Hills,  Kay  curls 
up  with  a  book  near  the  open  fire. 


The  entrance  hall  of  Kay 
Francis'  home  is  almost 
always  filled  with  Sowers. 
On  a  carved  oak  table  be- 
fore an  old  oriental  mir- 
ror, the  beauty  of  the 
blossoms  is  reflected. 


Standing  at  the  door  of 
her  dining  room,  Kay 
Francis  calls  the 
guests  in  to  'hot  bread 
and  butter.' 


Kay  stresses  her  belief 
that  "Happiness  for 
man — the  hungry  sin- 
ner, since  Eve  ate  ap- 
ples, much  depends  on 
dinner." 


English. 

'mister  Rogers 

HERE! 


At  his  Beverly  Hills  Castle, 
Buddy,  pardon  us,  Charles  Rogers 
is  king.  If  you  don't  believe  it, 
look  at  the  escutcheon,  or  what 
have  you,  just  over  Buddy's  head 


Somehow,  Buddy's  knickers  and  sweater 
just  don't  seem  to  ht  in  with  this  formal 
commode,  as  the  French  call  a  fancy  chest 
of  drawers.  But  Buddy's  one  of  those 
boys  who  can  get  away  with  anything. 


Of  all  the  musical  instruments  that  Buddy 
plays,  he  thinks  bis  piano  is  'grandest.' 


Except  for  the  silk  spread  and  the  carved 
chest,  Buddy's  room  looks  almost  monastic. 
Do  J  hear  regrets? 


What's  the  matter  with  this  picture?  Just 
one  little  detail.    There  ought  to  be  a  pretty 
girl  sitting  at  Buddy's  side.    Any  offers?  I 
thought  so! 


CHEZ 
CLIVE  BROOK 


Let's  peek  in  on  Gentle- 
man Clive  Brook  at  his 
comfortable  Hollywood 
home,  which  is  a  bit  of 
dear  old  Briton  trans- 
ported across  the  seas 


When  English  gentlemen  receive  company 
they  don't  usually  lounge  on  the  'Chester- 
Geld'  as  they-  call  their  lounges.  But  since 

Clive  doesn't  know  we're  dropping  in  on 
him,  what's  the  odds? 


Home!    That's  the  aroma  this  drawing  room 
breathes.    Notice  the  Morris  chintzes,  the 
deep,  soft  rug,  the  brass  fire  screen,  and  the 
'head'  of  Clive's  child  on  the  mantel. 


Just  a  little  snack,  topped  off  by  a 
'sweet'  and  a  'savory,'  typical  English 
dishes  without  which  no  British  per- 
son considers  his  dinner  complete. 


A  HERO 
AT  HOME,  TOO! 


Johnny  Mack  Brown  kicked  one  of 
the  longest  goals  in  football  history — 
from  way  down  in  Alabam'  to  Holly- 
wood. When  Johnny  came  from  the 
University  of  Alabama  to  play  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  pictures 
nabbed  him! 


Hurrell 


"Don't  you  think  she  looks  like  me?"  the 
proud    father    asks.      Johnny  Mack 
Brown  at  bis  hearthside,  holding  a  pic- 
ture of  his  daughter,  Harriet. 


This  is  the  house  that  Johnny  Mack's 
jack  built. 


"Music  hath  charms"  for  Johnny  Mack 
Brown,  all  right.   He's  apt  to  snap  into 
a  musical  moment  at  any  moment. 


A  <JXC  ASTER 
OF  COMEDY 

TAKES  A  DAY  OFF 


Harold  Lloyd  in  one  of  his  lovely 
gardens,  formed  by  a  series  of  ter- 
raced pools. 


The  music  room  of  the  Lloyd 
mansion  with  the  master  at  the 
organ  keyboard. 


\ 


Harold  Lloyd,  famous  film 
comedian,  enjoys  life  best 
of  all  when  he  has  a  few 
hours  at  home  with  his 
family 


"Now  the  day  is  over."  It's 
Gloria's  bed  time  but  she  begs  for 
one  more  song  from  mummie 
Mildred  before  Daddy  carries  her 
off. 


A   character  study  of  one  of 
filmland's  best  loved  humorists 
and  one   of  his  best  antique 
candlesticks! 


1 


ACK  HOME 


AND  SOBER! 


In  ''Gentlemen  of  the  Press"  and 
Young  Man  of  Manhattan," 
Charlie  Ruggles  amused  us  with 
his  inebriated  roles.  But  he  does 
all  his  drinking  in  the  studio — 
and  then  it's  ginger  ale 


On  the  screen,  Charlie  Ruggles  is 
apt  to  be  a  reckless  lad.  But  just 
see  how  quiet  and  domesticated  he 
looks  at  his  home  in  Malibu  Beach! 
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Dorothy  Mackaill,  the  girl  from  Hull,  Yorkshire,  England, 
who  has  made  good  in  a  big  way  in  American  movies,  is 
utterly  without  inhibitions.  A  sense  of  humor  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  life  to  Dorothy.  She  has  a  grand  one  in 
perfect  working  order.  This  new  camera  study  of  Miss  Mack- 
aill by  Foka  was  made  on  her  recent  visit  to  New  York  and 
shows  her  as  she  really  is — without  make-up,  democratic,  tol- 
erant, perpetually  amused. 


Yorkshire 

C^AUCE! 


A  close-up  —  without 
make-up  —  of  a  grand 
little  English  girl  who 
became  a  great,  big 
American  screen  star 

By 

Brian  Herbert 


DOROTHY  MACKAILL  was  born  in 
Hull,  Yorkshire,  England,  but  when 
you  ask  her  the  date  of  her  birth  she 
will  say,  "Why  bring  that  up?" 
She  is  utterly  without  inhibitions  and  is  one 
of  the  frankest,  most  outspoken  ladies  of  the 
cinema.  She  forms  her  likes  and  dislikes 
quickly,  but  she  is  tolerant  of  a  person  whom 
she  dislikes.  She  declares  he,  or  she,  can't 
help  it  for  being  that  way.  If  you  have  a  sense 
of  humor  she  will  like  you. 

She  is  friendly  and  willing  to  meet  people 
more  than  half  way.  She  will  put  herself  out 
to  make  an  impression  with  a  second-string 
motion  picture  critic  or  interviewer  and  send 
him  away  raving  about  her.  She  will  pose  for 
pictures  in  a  portrait  studio  until  she  is  ready 
to  drop  and  she  never  tries  to  tell  a  photog- 
rapher his  business. 

The  people  at  the  studio  swear  by  her  and 
call  her  Dot  and  Dorothy  and  not  Miss 
Mackaill.  Directors  like  to  have  her  in  their 
pictures.  She  manages  to  get  along  with  the 
most  temperamental  of  leading  men  that  play 
opposite  her  and  wins  them  completely  in  an 
amazingly  short  time.  The  studio  crew,  from 
the  stage  carpenters  to  the  electrical  staff,  like 
her  and  she  often  can  be  found  swapping 
stories  with  them  between  scenes.  She  is 
democratic  and  has  no  high-flown  illusions 
about  the  grandeur  which  is  supposed  to  go 
with  the  legendary  make-up  of  a  popular 
screen  star. 

She  has  no  rules  for  beauty  and  health.  And 
she  has  laid  down  no  dietary  laws  which  are 
often  troublesome  to  obey.  When  she  is  work- 
ing on  a  picture  she  tries  to  get  the  necessary 
amount  of  sleep,  but  sometimes  a  party  will 
interfere.  Her  favorite  party  refreshment  is 
champagne,  but  she  does  not  spurn  less  cere- 
monial liquids.  When  a  picture  is  finished  she 
plays.  Tennis  is  her  favorite  sport  and  then 
comes  swimming.  For  a  vacation  spot  for  out- 
door relaxation,  she  prefers  Honolulu  and  has 
made  numerous  trips  there.  When  you  meet 
her  you  are  impressed  by  her  physical  fitness 
and  her  energy  and   (Continued  on  page  100) 
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SCREENLAND 


is  Buddy  Rogers 
in  Revolt? 


'My  Buddy'  is  the  theme  song  of  several  million  American 
girls.    What  will  they  do  if  their  idol  ever  grows  up,  goes 
serious,  or  gets  married? 


EX-BUDDY ! 
Call  him  Charles  Rogers,  now.    He's  not  a  kid 
any  longer.    He's  growing  up. 

Will  he  step  out  and  show  us  that  he  is  more 
than  just  a  grand  juvenile  with  wide,  flashing  smile  and 
wide  lapels? 

Is  Buddy,  the  Good  Boy  of  Hollywood,  going  to  live 
his  own  life? 

A  girl  who  once  worked  with  him  called  him  'the  yes- 
hoy.'  I  wonder  if  she  was  right.  Come  to  think  of  it, 
Buddy  has  always  done  pretty  much  as  he's  been  told. 
He  has  minded  his  mama  and  his  picture  papa,  Para- 
mount. His  reward  has  been  a  steady  popularity,  tons 
of  fan  mail,  a  new  contract  calling  for  something  like 
$1500  a  week,  and  the  good  will  of  his  bosses  and  his 
public.  He's  one  of  the  Paramount  School  children — 
one  of  the  three  who  made  good. 

He  smiled  his  way  through  "Fascinating  Youth" — 


Is  'Ex-Buddy/  America's 
Boy  Friend,  growing  up? 

By 

Sydney  Valentine 


which  wasn't  so  fascinating,  at  that — and 
smiled  his  way  to  Hollywood.  He  was  a  nov- 
elty out  there.  Quite  the  youngest  and  the 
smilingest  boy  Hollywood  had  seen  in  a  long 
time.  He  smiled  at  everybody  and  everybody 
smiled  back.  But  particularly  Claire  Windsor. 
Claire  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  blondes 
in  a  city  full  of  them.  She  had  been  married, 
and  the  mother  of  a  sweet  little  son.  She  had 
been  divorced  from  her  first  husband  a  long 
time  ago.  She  was  the  heroine  of  a  location 
romance.  Claire,  the  leading  lady  of  the  Ed- 
win Carewe  troupe,  went  to  Algiers  on  loca- 
tion for  a  film.  Bert  Lytell  was  the  hero. 
That  Algerian  sun,  not  to  mention  the  moon, 
got  in  its  work.  Claire  and  Bert  came  back  to 
Hollywood  madly  in  love,  and  married.  But 
love's  old  sweet  song  turned  sour  and  the 
Lytells  agreed  that  Hollywood  wasn't  Algiers 
and  that  they  could  be  happier  apart. 

And  then  along  came  youth !  In  the  person 
of  Charles  'Buddy'  Rogers,  the  boy  from  Kan- 
sas. Buddy  with  his  flashing  smile,  his  nice 
brown  eyes,  his  broad,  athletic  shoulders.  And 
his  shy,  deferential  manner  with  women.  Is  it 


Charles  Rogers  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Bert  Rogers, 
who  accompanied  him  on  a  recent  trip  to  Europe. 
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Left:  That  Rog- 
ers-Brian team, 
so  redolent  of 
sweet  young 
love.  Mary  is  one 
of  Buddy's  ideal 
girls. 


Right:  June 
Collyer  having 
her  hand  respect- 
fully kissed  by 
Mr.  Rogers.  June 
and  Buddy  are 
good  friends 


any  wonder  that  the  lovely  Claire 
liked  him?  And  first  thing  we  knew, 
Hollywood  had  them  engaged. 

It  was  'Claire  and  Buddy.'  They 
went  places  together.  All  the  world 
heard  they  were  in  love — the  willowy, 
beautiful  blonde  and  the  new  boy  in 
town.  Claire  is  a  charming  creature. 
Fragile — feminine — like  a  Fragonard. 
She  should  sit  on  a  cushion  and  sew 
a  fine  seam — and  has  been  known  tc. 
She  likes  to  sew — to  make  her  own 
underwear  on  a  baby  Singer.  Noth- 
ing of  the  stage  siren  and  little  of  the 
actress  about  Miss  Windsor.  A  home 
body  who  happened  to  be  born  beauti- 
ful and  transplanted  to  Hollywood. 
A  sweet  girl — and  a  sweet  boy. 

But  of  course,  Claire  is  older  than 
Charles  'Buddy'  Rogers.  Buddy  was 
•just  21  when  he  arrived  in  Holly- 
wood. He'd  been  to  college  and  to 
Europe  on  a  cattle  boat  but  he  was 
far  from  a  cynic.  Something  of  the 
wholesome,  home-spun  air  of  his 
native  middle  west  clung  to  him — 
and  clings  to  him  still.  It's  partly 
that  air  that's  made  him  an  idol.  He's 
a  nice,  home-town  boy — in  Holly- 
wood. Claire  and  Charles  both  came 
from  Kansas — Claire  from  Cawker 
City;  Buddy  from  Olathe. 

It  was  a  Hollywood  romance. 
Claire's  regard  for  Buddy  and  his 
for  her  was  sincere.  But  it  didn't 
end  swell.  A  rising  young  actor 
being  groomed  for  stardom  shouldn't 
get  married,  and  especially  not  to  an 
older  woman.  Claire  wasn't — isn't — 
old.  See  her  today  and  you'll  gasp  at 
her  beauty.  But  she  is  older  than 
Buddy,  who  is  very,  very  young. 
And,  the  story  goes,  Buddy's  com- 
pany, the  powerful  Paramount, 
stepped  in.  Big  plans  for  the  Rogers 
future — Buddy  would  be  a  foolish 
boy  if  he  jeopardized  them.  Big  money  being  spent  to 
make  him  a  star.  He  represented  an  investment  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  A  grand  and  glorious  career  ahead 
for  Charles  'Buddy'  Rogers — if  he'd  be  a  good  boy. 

Charles  wanted  to  be  a  star.  Why  not  ?  What  boy 
wouldn't  ?  Buddy's  mother  made  a  trip  to  Hollywood. 
She  was  along  when  Paramount  threw  a  big  luncheon 
at  the  Ritz  in  New  York  for  "Abie's  Irish  Rose"  with 


With  Kathryn  Crawford  who 
played    opposite   Buddy  in 
"Safety  in  Numbers." 


Lovely      Claire  Windsor, 
Buddy    Rogers'  Erst  Holly- 
wood crush. 


Charles  as  Abie  and  Nancy  Carroll 
as  Rose.  Buddy  on  that  trip  was 
buoyant  and  boyish.  He  exuded 
youthful  cheer.  Buddy,  nobody  can 
deny,  was  being  a  good  boy. 

You  all  know  what's  happened — 
how  he  has  climbed  right  up  until  he 
pretty  nearly  tops  the  list  of  male 
stars  on  the  screen  today.  He  was 
christened  America's  Boy  Friend. 
He  has  smiled  and  sung  and  tooted 
his  way  through  musical  comedy 
pictures.  He  has  made  personal  ap- 
pearances at  the  Publix  Theaters  to 
wild  acclaim.  His  personal  follow- 
ing rivals  that  of  Valentino.  He  has 
been  a  conscientious,  hard-working 
boy.   Forged  right  ahead,  Buddy  has. 

And  what  of  Claire?  Well,  Claire 
came  east  to  go  on  the  stage.  But 
except  for  vaudeville  she  hasn't 
seemed  to  get  very  far.  And  first 
thing  New  Yorkers  knew  she  was 
being  seen  places  with  Phil  Plant. 
Tabloid  columnists  were  calling  her 
the  new  'heart'  of  Connie  Bennett's 
ex-husband. 

Buddy  was  working  hard  in  Holly- 
wood. You  heard  that  he  had  taken 
out  Mary  Brian,  Paramount's  pretty 
nice-girl  ingenue.  Or  he  has  escorted 
June  Collyer,  another  nice  girl,  to 
some  correct  party.  Being  just  about 
as  perfect  a  lad  as  Hollywood  ever 
saw.  The  right  company — the  right 
pictures — the  right  girls — Buddy  was 
on  top  of  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  Claire  Windsor  and 
Phil  Plant  broke  into  the  pages  of 
the  New  York  dailies  when  Phil's 
yacht  collided  with  another  boat  some- 
where in  Long  Island  Sound.  And 
Claire  was  a  passenger.  Both  were 
rescued.  But  the  Windsor-Plant 
romance  seemed  to  be  over  soon 
after.  Phil  Plant  announced  he  was 
going  off  somewhere — to  Africa,  it  might  have  been — 
to  shoot  lions  or  something. 

And  then  Buddy  came  back  to  Manhattan.  Buddy? 
Well,  Charles  Rogers,  then.  Buddy,  tired  of  being 
Buddy.  He  wanted,  maybe,  to  grow  up  a  little.  After 
all,  his  name  was  Charles.  No  more  Buddy  for  him,  he 
said — and  Paramount  seconded  the  motion. 

At  least  they  sent  out  stories  ( Continued  on  page  114) 
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They're  New— Hot! 


Marlene  Dietrich— 
Another  Garbo? 


By 

Helen  Ludlam 


Is  the  Garbo  su- 
premacy threat- 
ened, by  the  arri- 
val of  Marlene 
Dietrich,  the  Ger- 
man beauty? 
Garbo  must  have 
heard  her  poten- 
tial rival  ac- 
claimed, but  she 
remains  serene 
through  it  all. 


MARLENE  DIETRICH,  shy,  sweet,  a  little 
frightened,  brings  a  breath  of  old-world  ro- 
mance to  sophisticated  Hollywood. 

It  is  not  a  wise  thing  to  promise  too  much 
in  advance.  But  the  girl  you  will  see  on  the  screen  in 
"Morocco,"  Marlene's  first  picture  in  America,  will  be 
a  very  different  girl  from  the  one  Paramount  sees  every 
day.  The  girl  in  "Morocco"  will  be  La  Dietrich.  The 
girl  I  am  telling  you  about  is  just  Marlene. 

She  met  me  at  the  studio  and  we  were  ushered  into 
what  is  called  the  'interview  room,'  a  new  thing  in 
studios.  A  room  set  aside  for  conferences  when  occasion 
demands.  We  were  both  a  little  awed  by  the  stiff  for- 
mality of  this  place.  She  sat  huddled  in  an  enormous 
chair  swathed  in  a  luxurious  mink  coat  and  wearing 
a  glad  little  cherry-colored  hat.  She  slipped  the  coat 
off  as  the  warmth  of  the  room  made  it  uncomfortable 
and  pulled  tight  about  her  shoulders  a  huge  cherry  silk 
scarf.  Her  face  was  pale;  no  make-up  on  the  clear  skin. 
Tendrils  of  red-gold  hair  relieved  the  severe  line  of  her 
hat.  Her  beautiful,  sensitive  mouth  was  cherry  red;  so 
were  the  tips  of  her  fingers.  Hat  and  scarf  and  lips  and 
finger  tips  made  up  a  symphony  of  color  against  the 
somber  background  of  the  fur  that  was  quite  bewitching. 


Lovely  Marlene  with  the  slanting  inscrutable 
eyes.    Comparison    with    Greta   upsets  her. 
"How  can  they  say  so?    We  are  not  at  all 
alike.  Garbo  is  a  great  artist!" 


Marlene  Dietrich  is  the  daughter  of  an  army  officer. 
Her  parents  planned  a  musical  career  for  her  and  sent 
her  to  a  private  school  where  she  studied  violin  and 
piano.  She  likes  to  play  the  psaltery,  a  rarely-used  in- 
strument these  days.  She  speaks  both  French  and  Eng- 
lish. Later  she  trained  for  the  concert  stage  but  an 
injury  to  her  wrist  laid  her  up  for  several  months  and 
during  this  time  she  became  interested  in  the  stage.  Her 
parents  did  not  approve,  but  she  had  found  her  vocation 
and  finally  persuaded  them  to  her  way  of  thinking.  She 
entered  Max  Reinhardt's  school  of  drama  which  began 
her  theatrical  career.  Her  first  role  was  a  German  ver- 
sion of  "Broadway." 

I  asked  her  whether  she  came  to  America  with  Rein- 
hardt  a  few  years  ago  when  he  staged  his  lavish  produc- 
tions at  the  Century  Theater  in  New  York.  She  laughed. 
"No,  I  did  not  come.  I  had  married  by  that  time  and  I 
was  very  busy  having  my  baby.  That  took  two  years 
of  my  life,  which,"  she  added  quickly,  "I  was  very  happy 
to  give." 

The  casual  way  the  modern  (Continued  on  page  108) 
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WATCH  THEM! 


John  Wayne— 
Another  Gary? 

By 

Mary  Ho  ward 


John  Wayne  was  asked  if  he  minded  being  told 
he  looked  like  Gary  Cooper.  "Not  if  they  smile 
when  they  say  it!"  retorts  this  young  blue-eyed 
giant,  hit  of  "The  Big  Trail." 


D 


"The  Big  Trail"  who  has  jumped  from  an  un- 


star 


overmght- 


-just  be- 


O  you  mind  if  people  tell  you  you  look  like 
Gary  Cooper?" 

"No,  ma'am,  not  if  they  smile  when  they  say 
it/'  answered  John  Wayne,  the  new  young 

actor  of 

known  'prop'  boy  to  a  famous 
cause  he  needed  a  hair  cut ! 

Wayne  is  the  spittin'  image  of  Gary  Cooper,  even  to 
the  little  curl  that  hangs  over  his  forehead.  He's  six 
feet  tall,  blue-eyed,  brown-haired,  with  a  tan  an  inch 
thick,  a  shaggy  head,  and  a  big  body.  His  hands  and 
feet  seem  to  go  places  and  do  things  without  the  bidding 
of  his  head.  He's  that  young!  John  is  extremely 
modest,  talks  with  a  drawl,  wears  a  ten-gallon  gray  hat, 
pioneer  boots — leather  affairs  with  fancy  stitching  and 
high  heels — and  a  long,  flowing  black  tie.  The  only  rem- 
nant of  his  collegiate  days  when  he  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  is  the  fact  that  he  doesn't  wear  garters 
— not  even  with  low  shoes ! 

"Since  I  got  that  five  year  contract  I  figure  I'm  about 
the  luckiest  person  in  the  world,"  Wayne  confided  as  his 


What  does  Gary 
Cooper  think  of 
the  advent  of 
young  John 
Wayne?  He  says 
nothing  but  he  is 
working  harder 
than  ever  before, 
opposite  Dietrich 
in  "Morocco" 
and  their  newest, 
"Dishonored." 


big  awkward  body  sprawled  all  over  a  none  too  stalwart 
wing  chair.  "I  was  just  a  'prop'  boy  in  the  Fox  Studio 
when  I  got  this  chance.  I  was  in  debt,  a  little  bit  sick 
about  not  being  able  to  go  back  to  the  University  for  my 
third  year,  and  generally  blue.  One  day.  I  saw  a  friend 
of  mine,  Eddie  Grainger,  talking  to  Raoul  Walsh,  the 
director,  over  on  the  lot,  and  kind  of  glancing  over  at 
me,  but  I  didn't  think  anything.  A  week  later,  our 
fraternity,  the  Sigma  Chi,  was  giving  a  banquet.  I'd 
been  needing  a  hair  cut  something  awful  for  about  ten 
days  so  I  dropped  over  to  the  barber  shop  and  sat  down 
in  the  chair.  Just  as  the  barber  picked  up  his  scissors, 
Eddie  Grainger  rushed  in. 

"  'For  Pete's  sake,  don't !'  " 

"  'Don't  what?'  "  I  asked. 

"  'Don't  have  your  hair  cut.  That's  why  Walsh  wants 
vou.  He  says  you're  just  the  type  for  the  lead  in  "The 
Big  Trail."  Come  on  over  to  the  studio.  He's  going 
to  give  you  a  test.'  " 

"I  didn't  stop  for  my  hat  but  ran  over  with  Eddie. 
They  gave  me  the  test,  but  didn't  say  anything  after- 
wards except:  'Instead  of  working  in  the  "props,"  you'll 
be  out  here  next  week,  learning  to  throw  knives.'  I 
didn't  want  to  be  curious  so    (Continued  on  page  108) 
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Tibbett  in  a  modern  role — as  the  lieutenant-lover  in 
his  new  film  with  Grace  Moore,  "The  New  Moon." 
A  striking  contrast  to  his  appearance  in  "The  Rogue 
Song,"  his  first  picture. 


A YOUNG  man  came  into  my  studio  one  afternoon 
in  the  fall  of  1922  and  wanted  to  know  what 
I  thought  of  the  possibilities  of  his  voice.  He 
was  somewhat  undecided  as  to  whether  to  be- 
come an  actor  or  singer,  yet  he  would  like  to  make  some- 
thing of  his  A'oice,  for  he  loved  to  sing. 

So  I  went  to  the  piano  and  he  forthwith  disclosed  a 
voice  of  singular  beauty,  no  mistake.  I  could  not  con- 
ceal my  pleasure.  I  probably  beamed,  and  somewhat 
in  the  mariner  of  the  family  physician  breaking  the  news 
to  the  expectant  father  that  it  is  a  boy,  I  told  him  it 
was  a  baritone  and  one  of  which  he  could  be  exceedingly 
proud. 

But  this  viewpoint  did  not  seem  to  overpower  him 
with  joy,  for  it  seems  that  he  would  have  preferred  a 
tenor  voice,  since  tenors,  you  see,  most  frequently  sing 
the  romantic  and  passionate  roles  and  set  the  feminine 
lie-arts  aflutter.  A  tenor  is  usually  more  popular  and 
more  fortunately  equipped  for  scaling  the  heights  of 
acclaim  as  well  as  tone.  But  I  told  him  he  could  not 
very  well  deny  nature  and  that  although  former  teachers 
had  suggested  that  he  might  be  a  tenor,  I  strongly  pre- 
ferred bis  being  a  comfortable  baritone  to  being  an 
uncomfortable  tenor.  So  baritone  it  was  and  still  is — 
nnd  what  a  baritone ! 

You  have  probably  guessed  his  identity  by  now  for 
he  is  one  of  the  most  popular  artists  in  the  world  today, 
thanks  to  his  art  and  the  latest  triumnh  of  science,  the 


SCREENLAND 

Telling  on 
TIBBETT! 


His  teacher  reveals  some 
interesting  sidelights  on 
the  early  career  of  the 
famous  singing  star 

By 

Frank  La  Forge 

singing  picture.  His  fan  mail  has  reached  the  stage 
where  it  has  to  be  shoveled  about  and  one  of  his  major 
problems  is  to  keep  clear  of  the  attentions  of  admiring 
women.  All  of  which  proves  that  tenors  do  not  carry 
off  all  the  plums  nowadays. 

During  my  years  of  musical  activity  I  have  worked 
with  and  watched  the  development  of  many  singers  of 
stellar  attainments,  but  seldom  has  a  major  success 
caused  me  such  keen  satisfaction  as  that  of  Lawrence 
Tibbett.  If  anyone  deserved  to  succeed,  he  did.  He 
took  his  hard  knocks — and  he  had  plenty  of  them — ■ 
and  always  came  up  for  more.  Through  it  all  he  has 
remained  his  unaffected  self,  and  has  never  ceased  to 
be  grateful  to  those  who  helped  him  on  the  way  up. 

The  virus  of  success  so  frequently  causes  its  victims 
to  forget  this  last.  Then  tod,  they  sometimes  forget  the 
early  struggles,  believing  that  the  hard  part  is  all  over. 
Not  so  Lawrence  Tibbett.  He  is  an  artist  to  his  finger 
tips  and  knows  that  the  higher  he  goes,  the  greater  be- 
comes his  responsibility  and  the  challenge  to  make  his 
best  better. 

The  editor  of  Screenland  has  asked  me  to  give  some 
personal  impressions  of  Lawrence  Tibbett  and  possibly 
tell  something  of  how  we  worked  together.  So  much 
of  his  life  and  activities  has  already  appeared  in  print 
that  I  will  confine  myself  to  some  of  my  own  experiences 
with  him. 

There  are  few  singers  I  know  who  get  more  un- 
bounded joy  out  of  singing  than  does  Lawrence  Tibbett. 
When  out  with  a  party  of  friends  he  never  needs  to 
be  coaxed  to  sing,  more  the  exception  than  the  rule 
with  singers.  He  is  one-  of  the  species  of  'bath  tub 
singers'  and  when  a  man  vocalizes  in  the  bath  he  either 
loves  to  sing  or  is  bubbling  over  with  joi  de  vivre. 
Tibbett  qualifies  both  ways.  When  out  in  the  country, 
where  he  loves  to  be,  he  will  suddenly  surprise  his 
friends  by  turning  a  few  handsprings,  grimacing  at  the 
twins,  walking  about  on  his  hands,  (the  last  he_  actually 
does  like  a  circus  acrobat,)  and  indulging  in  other 
antics.  Noticing  this  extraordinary  talent  I  told  him 
I  hoped  he  would  some  day  be  able  to  do  that  very 
trick  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera  audiences,  but  I  could 
not  think  of  any  opera  where  that  might  be  used.  But 
in  "Johnny  Spielt  Auf"  the  chance  came  and  he  made 
a  great  sensation  by  walking  on  his  hands.  I  feel 
sure  this  is  the  only  time  in  the  history  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan that  one  of  the  stars  has  done  a  stunt  of  that  diffi- 
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culty.  This  boyish- 
ness and  exuberance 
breaks  out  in  him 
every  now  and  then, 
especially  after  a 
hard  period  of  work. 

But  when  he 
works  he  brings  a 
degree  of  concentra- 
tion to  his  task  which 
is  quite  unusual.  He 
is  simply  lost  to  the 
world.  Some  wives 
style  themselves 
widows'  be- 
of  their  hus- 


'golf 
cause 
bands 


being  on  the 


When  Lawrence  Tibbett  first  came  to  the  noted  voice  teacher, 
Frank  La  Forge,  he  thought  he  was  a  tenor.  But  La  Forge 
urged  him  to  be  a  comfortable  baritone!  Here's  how  Tibbett 
looked  when  he  was  taking  his  first  lessons  from  La  Forge. 


until  he  comes  'out  of  it'  of  his 


links  so  much  of  the 
time.  Mrs.  Tibbett 
is  a  'song  widow' 
whenever  her  hus- 
hand  is  engrossed  in 
the  study  of  a  new 
role.  At  such  times, 
a'l  though  he  is  at 
home,  she  has 
learned  not  to  call 
him  to  meals  or  dis- 
turb him  in  any  way 
own  accord. 

And  this  ability  to  concentrate  and  work  fast  has 
enabled  him  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  pre- 
sented to  him  at  the  Metropolitan. 

After  he  had  studied  with  me  for  six  months  I  secured 
for  him  an  audition  at  the  Metropolitan.  The  audition 
is  one  of  those  occasions  in  which  the  aspiring  singer 
steps  out  on  the  cavernous  stage  of  the  famous  opera 
house  and  sings  into  the  dark  void  of  empty  seats  where 
sit  the  potentates  who  decide  destinies.  A  little  later 
they  asked  to  hear  him  again.  This  time  Tibbett  was 
made  a  member  of  the  company.  Scotti,  veteran  bari- 
tone of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  came  up  and 
congratulated  the  new  acquisition  to  the  ranks. 

For  months  he  had  nothing  but 
rehearsals  and  occasionally  a 
minor  role  was  allotted  to  him. 
He  worked  at  these  small  bits  as 
though  the  success  of  the  whole 
company  depended  on  his  efforts 
alone.  Then  came  an  emergency. 
When  we  were  returning  from  a 


Tibbett  along  about  the  time 
he  made  his  first  success  at 
the  'Met.'  as  Ford  in  "Fal- 
staff,"  and  became  the  talk 
of  the  town. 


concert  in  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  a  cer- 
tain Tuesday  morn- 
ing, we  stopped  at  the 
39th.  street  entrance 
of  the  Metropolitan 
and  what  was  our 
surprise  to  find  Law- 
rence Tibbett  sched- 
uled for  Valentine  in 
"Faust"  on  the  fol- 
lowing Friday  with 
Chaliapin.  This  part 
was  new  to  him,  he 
had  only  sung  the 
aria.  He  asked  my 
advice  and  I  told  him 
that  nearly  always 
when  an  opportunity 
arises  it  comes  in 
such  a  rush  that  one 
hardly  has  time  to 
prepare  himself. 
Lawrence  began  to 
study  the  role  as 
hard  as  he  could  and 
said  nothing,  know- 
ing that  at  the  dress 
rehearsals  if  it  'didn't  go'  he  would  be  so  informed  and 
someone  else  would  be  pressed  into  service.  Taking 
the  score,  he  rushed  home,  sat  down  at  the  piano  and, 
tapping  out  the  time  with  his  foot,  he  set  about  the 
task  of  making  the  part  his  own.  And  he  hardly  left 
the  piano  save  for  rehearsals  during  the  time.  It  re- 
quired great  concentration  but  his  success  on  Friday 
night  gave  the  management  confidence  to  entrust  other 
roles  to  him,  which  also  necessitated  quick  work  and 
finally  led  to  his  great  triumph  in  the  part  of  Ford  in 
"Falstaff,"  a  triumph  which  he  found  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  believe. 

What  a  lesson  lies  in  this  for  young  singers  desirous 
of  success  on  screen  or  stage.  They  may  have  wonderful 
voices  but  if  their  musicianship  is  lacking,  opportunity 
knocks  in  vain.  Every  boy  and 
girl  should  be  obliged  to  achieve 
a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  in 
music,  the  same  as  in  other 
studies.  How  do  they  know  but 
that  later  they  may  have  beautiful 
voices  and  then  what  infinite 
value    (Continued  on  page  116) 


Just  one  year  after  Tibbett  came  to 
New  York  to  study  with  La  Forge. 
Read  the  autograph! 


Lawrence  Tibbett  today— 
probably  the  youngest  great 
opera  star  in  the  world — and 
pretty  popular  in  pictures, 
too! 
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The  Gleasons,  James 
and  Lucile,  know  how 
to  keep  a  boat  on  an 
even  keel,  having  re- 
cently celebrated  their 
twenty-fourth  wedding 
anniversary.  Now  Lu- 
cile's  teaching  son 
Russell  the  trick. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hollywood 

ENTERTAIN! 


Not  all  the  smart  affairs  of  the  winter 
season  are  thrown  by  screen  young- 
sters.  The  Married  Set  step  out,  too 


By 

Grace  Kingsley 


o 


UR  next  wedding  anniversary,"  laughed  Lu- 
cile Webster  Gleason,  "will  be  our  twenty- 
fifth,  and  on  that  day  we  shall  tell  everybody 
that  they  will  have  to  come  to  our  party  dressed 
in  the  clothes  they  wore  twenty-five  years  ago.  I'll  bet 
some  of  them  will  come  in  their  rompers  and  diapers — 
or  I  don't  know  my  show  business !" 

Patsy,  the  Party  Hound,  and  I  had  gone  over  to  the 
home  of  James  Gleason  and  his  wife,  to  aid  at  a  garden 
party  celebration  in  honor  of  the  Gleasons'  twenty-fourth 
wedding  anniversary,  and  we  found  just  about  every- 
body in  the  film  world  present. 

Russell  Gleason,  their  handsome  and  cleve-r  young 
son,  was  helping  receive,  and  he  told  us  that  he  was  so 
excited,  and  there  were  so  many  guests  present,  that  he 
had  actually  introduced  a  man  to  his  own  wife!  But 
Patsy  reminded  him  that  sometimes  that  was  necessary 
in  Hollywood. 

The  Gleasons'  home  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in 
Beverly  Hills.  It  is  not  a  new  house,  but  is  one  of  the 
lovely  old  places,  built  in  English  mansion  style  and 
set  among  huge  gardens  and  lawns,  for  which,  they  glee- 


fully told  us,  they  had  largely  bought  the  place.  Many 
varieties  of  flowers  had  been  sent  our  hosts,  so  that 
the  oak-panelled  dining  room  and  the  picturesque  draw- 
ing room  were  filled  with  blossoms. 

"I  was  frightened,"  smiled  Mrs.  Gleason,  "for  fear 
that  the  man  who  was  cleaning  out  the  swimming  pool 
this  morning  would  be  drowned,  but  when  I  saw  the 
flowers  arriving,  I  said  that  at  least  we  could  give  him 
a  swell  funeral !" 

Guests  crowded  the  lawns,  the  gardens  and  even  the 
swimming  pool. 

"I  never  saw  so  many  people  in  a  garden  in  my  life!" 
gasped  Patsy.  "I  just  can't  see  the  people  for  the 
party !" 

But  presently  we  identified  well-known  faces  there 
among  the  crowd,  as  we  made  our  way  about,  and  one 
of  the  first  people  we  saw  was  Anna  Q.  Nilsson.  Anna, 
still  on  crutches,  but  looking  blooming  and  beautiful, 
had  bravely  come  to  the  party.  She  greeted  us  gaily,  and 
we  remarked  that,  for  all  her  long,  long  trial  of  illness, 
since  she  broke  her  hip  while  horseback  riding,  her 
face  shows  no  traces  of  suffering  or  depression. 
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"She's  been  just  the  gamest 
soul,"  remarked  Jimmie  Gleason. 

Jimmie  showed  us  one  of  the 
presents  sent  them — a  pair  of 
silver  hand-cuffs,  one  of  which 
bore  the  name  of  Jimmie  and  the 
other  of  Lucile,  while  on  the 
link  between  was  engraved  the 
name  of  Russell,  their  son ! 

A  lot  of  the  guests  were  in  the 
swimming  pool,  and  indeed  Jim- 
mie had  greeted  us  clad  in  his 
bathing  suit.  He  was  at  the  mo- 
ment bearing  a  bouquet  of  vege- 
tables, presented  to  him  by  Mar- 
guerite Churchill ! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Caw- 
thorn  were  there,  and  remarked 
that  it  looked  like  a  Long  Island 
party,  there  were  so  many  stage 
people  there. 

Dorothy  Bernard  was  among  those  present.  Dorothy, 
you  remember,  used  to  be  a  Fox  star.  Now  she  is  hap- 
pily married  and  has  a  grown  daughter,  who  lately  was 
married. 

Zelma  O'Neal  was  among  the  guests,  and  so  was  her 
husband,  Anthony  Bushell.  Both  were  mourning  be- 
cause they  are  to  be  separated,  since  Zelma  is  going  east 
for  a  show  and  Anthony  is  staying  in  Hollywood  for 
pictures. 

Irene  Delroy  was  among  the  guests,  beautiful  in  a 
yellow  sports  suit,  and  there  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliot 
Nugent,  Frank  Fay,  Eleanor  Painter,  Bessie  Barriscale 
and  her  husband,  Alfred  Hickman,  Chester  Morris  and 
his  wife,  J.  C.  Nugent,  Zasu  Pitts,  Natalie  Moorhead 
and  Alan  Crosland,  Jeanette  Loff.  Elsie  Janis,  Lew 
Ayres,  Carl  Laemmle,  Jr.,  Lola  Lane,  Julia  Dean,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edmund  Breese,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Edeson, 
Richard  Arlen  and  Jobyna  Ralston,  Helen  Ferguson, 
Michael  Curtiz  and  Bess  Meredyth,  Mary  Lawlor,  Ann 
Rork,  Walter  Catlett,  George  Duryea,  Ben  Alexander — 
grown  into  a  tall  young  man,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Lloyd, 
Mary  Brian,  Paul  Stein,  Lew  Cody,  David  Butler  and 
his  wife,  Bradley  King  and  Robert  Vignola,  Laura 
Hope  Crews,  Tom  and  Matt  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


At  a  film  party,  there 
were  so  many  guests 
the  host  actually  intro- 
duced a  man  to  his  own 
wife.  But  sometimes 
that's  necessary 
Hollywood! 


in 


Lowell  Sherman,  Louise  Dresser 
and  Jack  Gardner,  and  just  doz- 
ens of  others. 

Mrs.  Cawthorn  told  us  about 
the  fishing  trip  she  and  her  hus- 
band had  just  taken  with  Jack 
Barrymore  and  his  wife,  up  on 
the  Oregon  coast.  She  said  that 
Jack  was  simply  crazy  about  fish- 
ing, and  that  all  of  them  had 
been  content  to  sit  hour  after 
hour  and  fish  for  salmon,  of 
which  they  had  caught  so  many 
that  the  crew  had  had  to  salt 
them  down.  But  Dolores  had 
missed  her  baby  so  terribly  that 
she  declared  she  would  never 
leave  the  little  one  again ;  so  they 
had  returned  sooner  than  they 
had  expected,  and  though  the 
Barrymores  were  going  on  another  cruise  at  once,  this 
time  it  was  to  be  down  in  Mexican  waters,  where  it 
would  be  warm  enough  for  the  baby. 

Jack  is  just  about  as  crazy  about  the  baby  as  Dolores 
is,  and  whenever  the  nurse  will  let  him,  he  bathes  his 
little  daughter ! 

"And  does  it  very  well,  too,"  remarked  Mrs.  Caw- 
thorn. 

We  chatted  with  Bessie  Barriscale,  who  used  to  be 
an  Ince  star,  you  remember.  She  said  that  her  son  had 
quite  grown  up,  and  was  in  college. 

"He  quit  college  for  a  year  to  try  pictures,"  she  said, 
"but  this  year  he  has  gone  back  to  school." 

Irene  Delroy  went  swimming  in  the  pool,  and  de- 
clared when  she  came  out  that  she  must  have  been  a 
mermaid  in  a  former  incarnation  because  she  enjoyed 
the  water  so  much,  and  George  Duryea  told  her  that 
he  hoped  that  if  she  was  a  mermaid,  he  had  been  a 
merman,  and  that  they  had  known  each  other! 

Little  tables  were  scattered  about  the  big  lawn,  and 
you  carried  your  sandwiches,  near  beer,  and  other  re- 
freshment to  these  tables,  or  ate  them  at  the  long- 
tables  which  were  hospitably  filled  with  them. 

Several  games  were  going  on,  including  tennis  and 
ping-pong,  with  Dick  Arlen   {Continued  011  page  111) 


What  does 
Louise  Fazenda 
do  in  her  spare 
time?  Gives 
parties  for  her 
producer- 
husband,  Hal 
Wall  is,  and 
cooks  all  the 
food  herself. 


Ramon  Novar- 
ro,  the  actor- 
director  guest, 
without  whose 
brilliant  singing 
and  playing  no 
Hollywood 
party  is  quite 
complete. 


CO 


SCREENLAND 


6>H!  SAY, 


Screenland  at  the  microphone!  Louis 
Reid's  talks  on  radio  topics  will  be 
brought  to  you  each  month  as  a  portion 
of  our  editorial  program 


veal 
any, 


TH  E  statisticians 
of  the  Great 
White  Father 
have  yet  to  re- 
what  effect,  i  f 
radio  is  having  in 
removing  the  word  'dis- 
content' from  the  farm- 
ers' vocabulary.  Radio's 
appeal  to  them  must  be 
enormous,  despite  the 
withering  of  the  crops 
and  the  bickerings  of  the 
politicians  over  farm  re- 
lief. 

The  microphone  must 
have  added  an  essential 
dash  of  spice  to  rural 
life  that  tends  to  keep 
farmers  entertained 
while  they  wait  for  good 
news  from  the  weather 
bureau  and  the  White 
House. 


It  would  not  surprise 
me  were  the  more  far- 
seeing  vote-wooers  of  the  old  parties  to  map  out  a 
comprehensive  radio  campaign  of  the  picturesque  tunes 
of  an  earlier  America,  the  lusty  hoedowns  of  the  Hill- 
side as  a  means  of  keeping  its  rural  ballots  intact.  The 
present  emergency  calls  for  some  such  revolutionary 
measure. 


Walter  Damrosch,  America's 
Grand  Old  Man  of  Music  has, 
with  Roxy,  done  more  for  the 
musical  education  of  America 
than  any  other  individual. 

Reginald  Werrenrath,  famous 
baritone  who  has  thrilled  us  in 
concerts  and  on  the  air,  says: 
"Radio  offers  the  greatest 
opportunity  open  to  vocalists." 
Will  somebody  introduce  Mr. 
Werrenrath    to    the  talkies? 


they  say,  did  not  take  kindly  to  it. 
Indeed,  'tis  said,  they  ran,  not 
walked,  to  the  nearest  exit  known  as  the  dial.  Maybe, 
they  are  waiting  for  Barrymore. 


They  might  summon  Walter  Damrosch,  radio's  lead- 
ing musical  historian,  to  the  task.  He  knows  tunes  as 
a  politician  knows  his  constituents  just  before  election. 
He  could  assemble  the  tangy  airs  of  the  countryside  into 
a  musical  fabric  that  might  conceivably  bring  content- 
ment back  to  the  farm. 


It  was  not  so  long  ago  tnat  Barrymore — the  young- 
est member  of  the  'royal  family' — recited  Hamlet's  solil- 
oquy on  the  air.  The  setting  was  anything  but  appro- 
priate. He  faced  the  microphone  just  before  and  just 
after  a  talking  picture  theme  song. 


Damrosch,  long  a  renowned  figure  m  the  higher  musi- 
cal circles  of  the  republic,  is  now  devoting  his  entire 
time  to  radio.  A  weekly  audience  of  8.000,000  school 
children  listen  to  his  explanations  of  music,  to  his  inter- 
pretations of  the  masters.  His  style  when  talking  is  that 
of  the  bedtime  story  teller.  His  comments — deliberate, 
accented — have  simplicity  and  charm. 


The  most  successful  radio  orchestras  are  those  which 
can  roam  all  the  way  from  Tschaikowsky  to  Turkey  in 
the  Straw  without  snapping  a  fiddle  string.  With  such 
a  range  they  keep  every  class  of  listener  satisfied.  Satis- 
fied listeners  are  the  goal  of  the  radio'  rajahs. 

Satisfied  listeners  are  hard  to  capture.  The  Turkey 
in  the  Straw  fan  objects  to  the  way  his  favorite  tune 
is  being  played,  while  the  devotee  of  Tschaikowsky  com- 
plains that  while  the  musicians  have  their  eyes  on  the 
master's  notes,  their  hearts  are  tuned  to  the  spirit  of 
St.  Vitus. 


The  broadcasters  still  shy  at  Shakespeare.  And  I 
doubt  if  they  will  reserve  much  time  for  him  until  tele- 
vision enters  the  parlor.  "Hamlet"  has  been  offered  in 
condensed  version  from  time  to  time  but  the  ear-cuppers, 


St.  Vitus,  the  patron  saint  of  the  broadcasters, 
under  his  more  familiar  title — jazz — still  dominates 
the  air.  Jazz,  to  the  maestros  of  the  microphone,  now  em- 
braces every  form  of  dance  music,  though  it  is  generally 
accepted  by  most  persons  as  a  definite  type  of  barbaric 
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Can  You  Hear? 


By  Louis  Reid 


This  serious  gentleman  in 
glasses?  Alexander  Woollcott, 
of  course,  whose  comments  on 
books  and  plays  and  players 
are  witty  and  wise. 

Nice  voice!  Nice  figure!  Nice 
girl!  Meet  Ruth  Etting,  one  of 
Mr.  Ziegfeld's  most  conspicu- 
ous sirens,  without  whom 
scarcely  any  newspaper  man's 
radio  program  would  be 
complete. 


rhythm,  hot,  primitive,  bothered ! 

The  maestros  will  admit — if 
hard  pressed  and  if  Stokowski  or  Toscanini  is  within 
earshot — that  without  the  barbaric  rhythmic  beat  of  the 
old  bass  drum  there  would  be  no  jazz.  It  is  the  beat  that 
sets  the  blood  to  coursing  and  the  feet  to  tapping  when 
the  batoned  battalion  strikes  up  the  band. 


lorgnette  may  be  lifted 
to  it  but  it  is  in  vain, 
for  the  feet  of  the 
world  have  been  set  to 
tapping. 


Where  Whiteman 
and  Lopez  have  led 
others  have  followed. 
Vallee  and  Lombardo 
go  in  for  soft  and  lan- 
guorous rhythm.  Ted 
Lewis  regards  jazz  as 
mankind's  greatest  aid 
in  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. Olsen  bows  most 
deeply  to  snappy  tem- 
pos and  Ellington  rests 
content  with  the  laurel 
wreaths  of  those  who 
like  their  jazz  in  the 
best  traditions  of  the 
jungle. 


Even  the  symphony  leaders  themselves  surrender  to 
jazz  when  they  journey  upon  the  radio  sea,  only  instead 
of  summoning  the  music  masters  of  Harlem  and  Holly- 
wood to  their  racks  they  send  their  fiddlers  through  the 
teasing  excitements  of  Ravel  and  Stravinsky.  How 
tame  Broadway  jazz  or  even  the  jazz  of  Lenox  Avenue 
compares  to  the  feverish  rhythm  of  Ravel's  Bolero! 
It's  a  tune  to  make  the  palsied  throw  away  their  crutches 
and  the  anaemic  toss  aside  their  shawls. 


Isn't  it  nearly  time 
for  Sir  Harry  Lauder 
to  lift  his  voice  for  God,  for  country,  and  for  kale,  for 
Massa  Jolson  to  lift  a  tearful  voice  to  Mammy,  for  John 
Philip  Sousa  to  lead  his  horn-tooters  through  the  Stars 
and  Stripes? 

There's  a  new  vocal  tribute  to  'baby'  every  week.  Of 
all  the  terms  of  endearment  in  the  republic  'baby'  has 
remained  longest  in  the  lexicon  of  the  song  writers. 

Only  once  have  we  been  genuinely  stirred  by  a  broad- 
cast of  a  prize  fight.  It  was  the  first  Dempsey-Tunney 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  when  the  veteran  J.  Andrew 
White  informed  an  incredulous  world : 

"It's  not  the  same  Dempsey  at  all.  It's  not  the  Demp- 
sey  we  know."  White's  words  were  a  glowing  overtone 
to  the  symphony,  of  jabs  and  clinches  which  punctuated 
the  rain-soaked  air. 


Whiteman,  Lopez,  Vallee,  Lombardo,  Ted  Lewis,  Ol- 
sen and  Duke  Ellington  are  the  dance  maestros  who  have 
paid  the  most  consistent  tribute,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the 
Great  God  Jazz.  Whiteman  and  Lopez  were  the  first 
to  dress  up  jazz  in  high  hat  and  spats  and  present  it  in 
the  sacred  pastures  of  Carnegie  Hall.  Prior  to  their 
tailoring,  jazz  was  a  rowdy,  strident  denizen  of  the 
honky-tonks  and  cabarets.  Today  it  has  a  speaking  ac- 
quaintance with  the  big  wigs  of  music,  with  the  arch- 
dukes of  the  Metropolitan,  with  the  overlords  of  Con- 
tinental opera  houses.   Here  and  there  a  disapproving 


Granny  is  still  neglected  by  the  tunesmiths.  Only 
youth  gets  a  melodic  fling.  A  good  granny  song,  how- 
ever, has  always  found  a  hearty  response.  Percy  Wen- 
rich's  Put  On  Your  Old  Gray  Bonnet — the  best  of 
the  granny  songs  to  our  mind — was  one  of  the  most 
popular  tunes  ever  to  be  sounded  in  the  nation.  It  still 
echoes  through  a  thousand  bathrooms. 

Frank  Crumit  is  the  most  industrious  tiller  of  the 
granny  song  field  just  as  Julia  Sanderson  is  the  most 
consistent  toiler  in  the  wistful  ballad  vineyards.  No  one 
in  the  land  can  make  the  old  Jerome  Kern  sentimen- 
tality, They  Didn't  Believe  Me  as  convincing. 
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SCREENLAN  D 


BEFORE  and  AFTER! 


At  the  left,  above,  we  see  Joan  Crawford 
as  her  own  laughing  and  luxurious  self  be- 
fore she  essayed  serious  drama  of  the  "Mod- 
ern Maidens"  and  "Blushing  Brides"  era. 


At  the  right,  above,  we  glimpse  her  as 
Mary,  the  prison  drudge  in  "Within  the 
Law."  This  new  picture  marks  a  new  goal 
post  in  Joan's  cinema  career. 
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JOAN 
GOES  TO  JAIL! 


WITHIN  THE  LAW"  is 
the  first  step  Joan  Craw- 
ford has  taken  toward 
the  goal  she  wishes  to 
achieve — serious  drama.  She 
adores  heavy  dramatic  parts  and 
has  begged  to  play  them.  Very 
wisely  she  has  been  told  that  she 
was  too  young,  but  when  Metro 
decided  to  do  "Within  the  Law" 
there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  question  of  who  should  play 
Mary.  The  part  seemed  ready-made  for  Joan  and  it 
looks  as  if  the  playing  of  it  will  be  a  turning  point  in  the 
career  of  this  interesting  young  actress. 

Joan  seems  to  be  the  sort  of  person  who  gets  what 
she  wants  anyway !  It  may  take  her  a  little  time  but 
she  makes  the  grade.  She  doesn't  snatch  at  things, 
either.  She  takes  the  trouble  to  prepare  herself  for  what 
she  wants  to  do  which  is  an  act  of  faith  that  fate  delights 
in  rewarding. 

Sam  Wood,  who  is  directing  the  picture,  tells  me 
Joan's  method  of  handling  this  part  promises  great  things 
for  her  future  career.  "I  discovered  I  had  a  young  Pau- 
line Frederick  on  my  hands,"  he  told  me.  "Joan  is  a 
very  sincere  and  a  very  hard  worker.  She  wants  to  do 
big  things  and  she  will  do  bigger  things  before  she  is 
through,  or  I  am  very  much  mistaken.  She  brings  to 
this  part  an  understanding  and  emotional  quality  few 
people  dreamed  she  had." 

Joan  has  had  her  own  ideas  of  training  herself  for  her 
new  field.  When  talking  pictures  first  came  in  everyone 
was  in  a  panic  about  voices.  So-called  voice  teachers 
sprang  up  like  mushrooms.    How  were  these  girls  to 


know  whether  or  not  they  were 
good  teachers  ?  Some  of  the 
unwary  ones  nearly  lost  their 
voices  through  bad  training. 
Joan  refused  to  take  from  any 
teachers,  feeling  that  she  wanted 
time  to  make  up  her  mind.  And 
now  she  is  glad.  When  things 
stabilized  a  little  she  took  singing 
and  dancing.  And  she  studies 
the  work  of  experienced  actors. 

"Once  you  have  technique,  you  are  free  to  study  the 
fine  points  of  emotional  acting,"  Joan  said.  "Before 
this  picture  began  I  worked  myself  into  the  mood  of  the 
character  and  I  haven't  stepped  out  of  it  since.  Poor 
Douglas!"  she  laughed.  "I  go  home  at  night  in  a  daze 
and  answer  all  his  questions  in  the  vaguest  way.  He 
isn't  working  just  now  so  it  must  be  thrilling  for  him. 
In  a  few  days  he  is  going  on  location  and  by  the  time  he 
returns  I  shall  have  finished  the  picture  and  returned  to 
my  normal  state  of  mind." 

Before  she  enters  a  heavy  scene  Joan  paces  up  and 
down  the  set  working  herself  into  the  emotional  pitch 
required.  When  the  director  calls,  "Ready,  Joan,"  she 
dashes  into  the  scene.  "And  then,"  said  Joan,  "right  in 
the  middle  of  it  when  I  am  going  strong,  something  goes 
wrong  with  the  lights  or  the  camera  or  the  sound  and 
we  have  to  stop.  Then  I  have  to  pace  up  and  down  all 
over  again  to  get  into  it !"  Oh,  it's  a  great  life,  this  pic- 
ture business. 

We  were  talking  about  diet  (Continued  on  page  114) 


The  dashing  Mrs.  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  Jr.,  takes  her 
first  false  step,  but  for 
pictorial  purposes  only 

By 

Helen  Ludlam 
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SCREENLAND 


Gary  Cooper— 6'  2y2" 
tall,  born  in  Montana, 
owns  a  dude  ranch.  But 
watch  out  for  Lupe! 


Rex  Bell  can  roll  and 
light  a  cigarette  with 
one  hand.  Clara  Bow 
had  her   eye   on  him. 


John  Wayne  of  "The 
Big  Trail"  may  be  an- 
other Gary  but  so  far 
he  hasn't  met  his  Velez. 


Ivan  Lebedeff,  smould- 
ering and  Russian, 
whose  life  reads  like 
a  book  of  adventure. 


Our  1931  Catalogue 


c 

them 
ages, 
orings 


AN  we  interest  you 
in  a  very  complete 
line   of  Hollywood 
bachelors  ?  We  have 
in   all   sizes,  styles, 
nationalities  and  col- 
Come  try  your  luck. 
Good-looking.  Interesting. 


Can  we  interest  you  in 
a  very  complete  line  of 
Hollywood  bachelors? 


Amusing. 


Fascinating. 

In  models  to  suit  all  tastes,  if  not  all  pocketbooks! 
There's  Kenneth  MacKenna,  at  present  just  about 
the  most  sought-after  man  in  the  film  capital.  Tall,  slim, 
elegant,  with  the  bluest  eyes  you  ever  saw — eyes  that, 
look  right  at  you  with  friendly  interest  when  you  speak 
to  him. 

His  father  was  a  celebrated  portrait  painter,  his  mother 
is  a  journalist  of  note,  his  brother,  a  New  York  artist, 
his  cousin,  a  distinguished  novelist,  and  his  great-aunt 
was  Charlotte  Cushman,  well-known  actress. 

He  owns  several  yachts  at  Cape  Cod,  always  smokes 
a  pipe,  loves  sworclfishing  because  it's  dangerous,  and 
made  good  on  Wall  Street  before  he  embarked  on  a  stage 
career. 

He  thinks  'nice  people'  are  uninteresting  and  deplores 
the  fact  that  he's  usually  cast  as  a  nice  young  man. 

He  likes  to  be  boss. 
Meek  young  ladies,  if 
there  are  any  left,  take 
notice ! 

Here  we  have  Charles 
Rogers,  known  as  'Amer- 
ica's Boy  Friend,'  and 
recipient  of  the  greatest 
number  of  fan  letters 
written  to  a  male  star. 
6'  1"  tall,  brown  eyes, 
black  hair,  winning  smile. 
Plays  any  number  of 
musical  instruments,  in- 
cluding the  saxophone,  a 
point   which   may  need 

pondering.  He  likes  nice  Hugh  Trevor  is  said  to 

clothes,  owns  a  DuPont  b?  very  much 'that  way' 

car  and  a  place  in  Bev-  fh°eut  C%P™> 

erly  Hills.   But  his  folks  Cruze. 


live  with  him !  Think  it  over ! 

If  you  like  the  above 
model,  younger  and  in  a 
smaller  size,  perhaps  you'd 
be  interested  in  Bruce 
Rogers,  Buddy's  brother. 
He's  an  expert  swimmer, 
if  your  taste  runs  to  being  rescued. 

Models  we  always  have  in  stock  are  the  perennial 
bachelors — Richard  Dix,  Edward  Everett  Horton,  Wil- 
liam Haines  and  John  Roche. 

Girls  always  like  them — funny  we've  never  been  able 
to  sell  one ! 

Richard  is  the  original  he-man,  dark,  strong  and 
dominant. 

Edward  Everett  is  a  divine  cook. 

Bill  collects  antiques  and  is  a  perfect  host. 

John  has  a  glorious  voice. 

We're  prepared  to  guarantee  them.  Won't  some  de- 
termined woman  put  her  wits  to  work? 

Imported  goods  appeal  to  the  fastidious,  and  so  we 
offer : 

Ramon  Novarro,  gallant  young  Mexican,  whose  chief 
interest  in  life,  after  his  work,  is  music.    He  doesn't 


Barry  Norton,  from 
Buenos  Aires,  the  pet 
of  the  pampas  and,  if 
they  had  their  way,  of 
the  mamas! 


Lewis  Ay  res  has  played 
with  Garbo  and  Ben- 
nett and  still  looks  as 
if  he  were  waiting  for 
his  first  kiss! 
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Stanley  Smith — with  a 
smile  and  a  voice.  And 
a  leaning,  they  say,  to- 
ward Ginger  Rogers. 


Phillips  Holmes  likes 
girls  and  gaiety— he 
can  be,  on  occasion, 
the  life  of  the  party. 


Kenneth  MacKenna,  at 
present  just  about  the 
most  sought-after  bach- 
elor    in  Hollywood. 


Ramon  Novarro,  gal- 
lant but  inscrutable  ar- 
tist, whose  chief  inter- 
est in  life  is  his  work. 


of  BACHELORS 


Ruth 


care  for  parties  and  seldom 
goes  out,  but  he  has  his 
own  little  theater  at  home, 
which  occupies  most  of  his 
time. 

Barry  Norton,  from 
Buenos  Aires,  our  most 
skillful  fencer. 

Ivan  Lebedeff,  whose  life 
reads  like  a  book  of  ro- 
mance, seems  a  good  venture. 

Don  Jose  Mojica  of  Mexico,  of  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company,  who  is  considered  to  have  the  ^ 
of  Valentino  and  the  voice  of  Caruso. 

Walter  Byron,  of  England,  who  comes  of  a  long 
line  of  stage  folk,  and  has  the  virtue  of  lacking  that 
eternal  reserve  for  which  his  countrymen  are  famed. 

Ronald  Colman  is  English,  too,  but  we  aren't  sure 
whether  he's  free  or  not.  All  orders  will  be  dependent 
on  this. 

He's  good-looking  (as  you  may  have  noted),  mysteri- 
ous, fascinating,  and  can  be  excellent  company,  if  he 
chooses. 

A  grand  young  giant  is  Gary  Cooper,  6'  2^"  tall,  who 


All  styles,  sizes,  ages, 
colorings — in  models  to 
suit  all  tastes! 


By 

Tildesley 


Civic 
grace 


Gavin  Gordon,  said  to 
be  cherishing  a  hope- 
less passion  for  the  re- 
mote and  inaccessible 
Garbo. 


Jack  Oakie  isn't  dressy 
— we  doubt  if  any  wife 
will  ever  get  him  into 
a  dinner  jacket.  But 
he's  fun! 


was  born  in  Montana  and 
now  owns  a  dude  ranch 
there. 

Gary  wears  gloves  al- 
most always,  but  he  doesn't 
like  parties,  and  is  not  what 
you  might  call  'chatty.'  Now 
and  then  he  says  "Yes"  and 
"No." 

Paramount  has  two  other 
six-foot  bachelors  whom  we 
include  on  our  list :  Phillips  Holmes,  son  of  Taylor,  and 
Stanley  Smith,  who  went  to  Hollywood  High  School. 

Phillips  likes  girls,  enjoys  parties  and  gaiety,  and  loves 
playing  jokes  on  his  friends.  He's  the  life  of  the  party, 
especially  down  at  the  pleasure  concessions  on  Southern 
California  heach.es. 

Stanley  lives  with  his  mother  in  a  Hollywood  apart- 
ment, favors  tan  suits  and  would  rather  play  golf  than 
eat. 

If  you're  not  out  for  looks,  it  might  pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate our  next  two  models:  Jack  Oakie  and  Stuart 
Erwin. 

Jack  isn't  dressy — he's  usually  seen  in  a  sweat  shirt, 

white  trousers  and  patent 
leather  shoes.  He  eats 
spaghetti,  too,  and  wise- 
cracks of!  the  screen 
just  as  he  does  on  it.  We 
doubt  if  any  wife  could 
get  him  into  a  dinner 
jacket. 

Stuart,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  very  well  dressed 
in  private  life,  is  quiet 
and  retiring,  interested 
in  the  legitimate  stage, 
and  looks  most  biddable. 
But  he  probably  isn't. 
And  he  has  his  eye  on 
George    O'Brien    can  Ginger  Rogers. 

wrestle,  ride,  rope,  and  If    your    choice  falls 

swim — and   he   has   a  on  something  extremely 

PeiteC%si\0iVon!y    ^  (Continued  on  page  128) 
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A  new  blonde  has  made  a  ripple 
in  the  cinema  lake.  Claire  Luce, 
one  of  Ziggy's  girls,  star  of  the 
Paris  Follies,  and  the  dramatic 
heroine  of  "Burlesque,"  wins  a 
place  in  talking  pictures. 


jfrOLLYWOOD'S  'GONE' 
ON  THE  LUCE! 

Claire   Luce,  New  York's 
dancing    daughter,  makes 
the  film's  Gold  Coast  Wake 
Up  and  Dream 

By  Merle  Carver 

ALL  Gaullywood  is  divided  into  three  parts.   Faith,  hope  and  blondes. 
And  the  most  numerous  of  these,  are  blondes ! 
But  now  a  new  blonde  has  made  a  ripple  in  Cinema  Lake.  A 
meteor  descended  from  Broadway.    A  comet  arrived  from  Paris. 
Fox  has  just  sent  her  "Up  the  River"  in  that  original  story  by  Maurine 
Watkins  of  "Chicago"  fame — and  her  return  trip,  so  they  gossip — will  be 
in  "Luxury."  Then  the  fans  will,  no  doubt,  all  turn  gentlemen — and  fame 
again  play  fast  and  Luce.    Claire  Luce. 

She's  a  girl  who  knew  what  she  wanted.  An  adopted  daughter  of 
Terpsichore,  the  fickle  dancing  muse.  A  girl  who  looked  through  the 
picket  fence,  who  lived  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  railroad  tracks,  snubbed 
by  the  girls  who  wore  nice  clothes  and  did  nice  things.  A  tomboy  who 
wore  knickers  and  decided  at  a  tender,  age  she'd  'show  'em.'  And  she's 
showed  them  in  more  than  one  show ! 

She's  danced  in  the  Music  Box  Revue  in  New  York,  in  Ziegfeld's  Fol- 
lies. Did  bits  in  Eddie  Cantor's  show  on  Broadway.  She  took  Mistin- 
guette's  place  as  premiere  danseuse  of  the  Paris  Follies.  She  played  the 
feminine  lead  in  "Burlesque"  in  London.  She  starred  in  "Scarlet  Pages" 
in  New  York. 

Everything  has  worked  out  the  way  she  wanted  it.  She  decided  she 
would  dance.  She  did.  She  planned  to  go  on  the  stage.  She  did.  She 
determined  to  do  specialty  dancing  for  Ziegfeld.  She  did.  She  wanted 
to  see  Paris.  She  did  that,  too.  She  longed  to  do  dramatic  parts.  "Bur- 
lesque" and  "Scarlet  Pages"  were  her  answer.  Her  only  surprise,  she  will 
tell  you,  was  the  talkies.  She  hadn't  thought  of  that.  That  was  practically 
Fox's  own  idea.    But  she  is  heartily  in  favor  of  it. 

It  all  sounds  like  an  Alger  book!  The  raggedy  waif,  adopted  by  a 
dancing  instructress,  who  rose  to  fame  and  wealth  and  married  the  million- 
aire's son.  She  looks  like  Little  Eva  inspired  by  Aubrey  Beardsley,  and 
like  Topsy  'she  just  grew.'  (Continued  on  page  127) 


Did  you  ever  see  a  lovelier  gown  than  this? 
Above,  a  glimpse  of  the  decolletage.  Left, 
above,  as  it  looks  with  its  matching  very 
short  satin  cape-wrap.  ■  Of  blue  satin,  the 
costume  is  lined  throughout  with  green. 
Note  the  graceful  train. 


MARION  DAVIES' 
OWN  LITTLE 

C^ASHION  ^HOW 


You'll  see  the  street  costume  at  the  left  worn  by 
Marion  Davies  in  her  new  film,  "The  Bachelor 
Father."  It's  a  study  in  brown,  created  by  Callot — 
brown  flannel  skirt,  brown  astrakhan  coat  and  muff. 
The  hat  is  a  Suzanne  Talbot  model  of  brown  antelope, 
and  brown  suede  opera  pumps  complete  the  ensemble. 
Smart! 


Pajamas  to  dream  about  but  not  in!    Vionnet  cre- 
ated   this   stunning    lounging    ensemble    of  blue 
georgette  crepe  and  silver  clotb. 


A  Hollywood  guide 
to  Paris  chic!  Marion 
Davies  brings  back  a 
new  winter  wardrobe 
from  her  French 
vacation 

All  Photographs  of  Miss  Davies  by  Apeda 


HpHE  Mystery  Woman  of  the  movies:  Mary 
-■-  Pickford!  When  will  she  make  up  her  mind 
what  she's  going  to  do  next?  Will  it  be  "Kiki"  or 
a  couple  of  other  girls?  Hurry  up,  Mary! 


JUST  a  silhouette  of  a  popular  guy.  Who  is  he?  Come, 
come!  You  won't  find  the  answer  in  the  back  of  the 
book  this  time,  because  if  you  don't  recognize  J-ck 
O-kie  you're  no  movie  fan! 


Dyar 


GUESS    again — who's    this    bored    man    of  the 
world?    It's  too  easy!    Philo  Vance  won't  have 
to  be  called  in  on  this  one.    We'd  know  that  cigarette 
holder  anywhere.  Mr.  W-lliam  Pow-11! 


f  b'  ;i  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps, 
certainly  a  woman  is  known  by  the  hats  she 
wears.  And  so  you'll  know  that  the  eyes  under  this 
very  smart  chapeau  belong  to  Lilvan  '['ashman. 


ALL  GOOD 

*A  ctors! 


Character!  It's  the  backbone  of 
every  motion  picture,  and  the 
men  and  boys  who  portray  it  are 
just  as  important  as  the  stars. 
Here's  to  them! 


Ivan  Lebedeff  plays  suave  villains  in  his 
own  fascinating  fashion. 


Jackie  Coogan,  the   Grand  Little   Old  Man   of  the 
movies,  now  in  "Tom  Sawyer."  It's  his  film  come-back. 
Give  him  a  lot  of  hands! 


Raymond  Hackett  is  a  juvenile — with  a  difference.  He 
is  honest,  sincere  and  his  every  picture  performance 
proves  it  to  us. 


©OT'S 

NEW 
DRESSES! 


Dorothy  Mac- 
kaill  did  some 
shopping  the 
other  day.  Look 
around  and  see 
the  results 


The  most  piquant 
pajamas  of  the  sea- 
so  n  !  O f b 1  a c k 
crepe,  the  wide 
trousers  are  banded 
in  maribou.  The 
draped  neckline  is 
Gnished  with  a  band 
of  silver  and  gold 
brocade.  Designed 
by  Lanvin. 


The  evening  frock  of  black  lace 
worn  by  Dorothy  Mackaill  has 
a  most  interesting  treatment  of 
the  back  decolletage.  A  ruffle 
of  lace  is  draped  from  shoulder 
to  shoulder!    An  idea,  girls. 


Right,  another  view  of  Dor- 
othy's evening  dress.  Note  the 
three  little  tiers  from  waist  to 
hipline,  accenting  Miss  Mac- 
kaill's  slender  figure.  Dot  wears 
with  it  some  of  the  new  paste 
jewelry. 


Short  wraps  are  awfully  im- 
portant this  season,  they  tell 
us.  Dorothy's  is  of  black  velvet, 
luxuriously  trimmed  with  fine, 
Buffy  white  fox.  AH  these 
clothes  are  from  Bergdorf- 
Goodman. 


Anita  Page  suggests 
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He  Roles  His  Own! 


I 


Huston 

'M  an  actor,"  Walter 
Huston  says.  "Not  a 
matinee  idol.  I'm  a 
business  man  and  act- 
ing is  my  business.  I'm  a 
craftsman  and  interested  in 
my  craft.  I'm  not  a  movie 
hero." 

Well,  he  isn't  handsome. 
He  isn't  ostentatious.  He 

doesn't  exude  personality  and  temperament.  He  doesn't 
make  a  noise  like  a  movie  star  at  all.    But  he's  tall 
and  lean  and  brown,  with  quizzical  eyes  and  a  nice 
smile. 
He's  just  an  actor. 

And  yet  he  doesn't  'act.'  Nor  interpret  a  part.  Nor 
live  a  character.  He  doesn't  study  mannerisms  that  go 
with  a  role.  Nor  the  voice.  Nor  the  posture.  None  of 
these  things. 

A  part  plays  itself.  That  is,  to  Walter  Huston  it  does. 
Acting  is  a  simple  thing,  one  of  the  simplest  things,  the 
way  Walter  Huston  does  it.  But  that  isn't  'acting,' 
really. 

And  yet  you'd  think  if 
anyone  in  the  talking  pic- 
ture world  had  to  act  it 
would  be  this  same  Hus- 
ton. He'd  have  to.  What 
of  all  the  diverse  roles  he 
has  plaved :  in  "Gentlemen 
of  the 'Press,"  "The  Vir- 
ginian," "Abraham  Lin- 
coln." "The  Bad  Man;" 
not  to  mention  his  parts 
on  the  stage  in  "Congo," 
"The  Barker,"  "Zander 
The  Great,"  "The  Com- 
modore Marries,"  "Desire 
Under  the  Elms,"  all  these 
couldn't  be  himself.  He'd 
have  to  'act.' 

There's  such  a  fine 
shading  between  'acting' 
and  what  Walter  Huston 
does ! 

The  way  he  explains  it : 
picture  a  long  Spanish 
room  with  two  steps  at  the 
end  that  leads  to  the  foyer. 
Picture  the  tall  Mr.  Hus- 
ton ambling  to  the  end  of 
the  room  and  up  the  steps 
to  the  natural  stage  it 
makes  there.  We,  in  the 
meantime,  of  course,  are 
at  the  far  end  of  the  room 
by  the  window  and  the 
view  of  Hollywood. 

"Now,"  says  Walter 
Huston.  "I'm  going  to  act 
Lincoln.  Everyone  knows 
that  Abe  was  tall,  lanky, 
and  walked  with  a  slouch- 


'Tm  an  actor,"  says  Walter 
but  he  doesn't  'act' 


By 

Marie  House 


ing  gait,  used  casual  awk- 
ward gestures.  All  right.  I'll 
do  all  of  these  things.  Now, 
I'm  acting  Lincoln,"  he 
slouches  down  the  steps, 
gives  an  awkward  salute  with 
the  arm,  says  'Howdy,  folks,' 
and  ambles  down  the  room. 
"Well,  everyone  would  rec- 
ognize that  as  Lincoln. 
'Sure,'  they'd  say,  'he's  acting  Lincoln,'  Exactly.  But 
that's  not  the  way  Lincoln  himself  would  have  walked. 

"This  is  the  way  Lincoln  himself  would  do."  He  goes 
again  to  the  impromptu  stage  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and 
with  just  the  slightest  shade,  just  the  merest  difference 
in  exaggeration  of  gesture  and  speech,  he  repeats  the 
action  and  comes  down  the  room.  That  was  Lincoln! 

Now  you  know  the  difference  between  acting  and  what 
Walter  Huston  does.  But  he  spent  months  studying 
Lincoln,  reading  everything  he  could  find  about  him. 
until  he  knew  him,  backwards  and  forwards.  Knew  how 
he  felt  in  different  situations.   He  could  be  that  man. 

But  what  about  another 


you 
and 


"Abraham  Lincoln,"  "The  Bad  Man,"  the  general 
in  "The  Virtuous  Sin,"  the  district  attorney  in 
"The  Criminal  Code" —all  Walter  Huston! 


role,  something 
couldn't  read  about 
study  ? 

"The  key  to  every  char- 
acter you  play  is  in  the 
words  he  says,"  Huston 
explains.  "You  don't  have 
to  interpret  it.  It's  there. 
Just  as  the  author  planned 
it.  The  man's  personality 
is  sketched  for  you.  So 
there's  only  one  way  to  do 
a  role,  the  way  it's  written. 
Sometimes  just  a  bit  of  a 
conversation  will  give  you 
a  clue  to  the  kind  of  per- 
son you  are  to  be.  Then 
it's  the  simplest  matter  to 
play  it.  The  words  really 
say  themselves.  They 
couldn't  be  expressed  any 
other  way." 

He  picks  up  a  book, 
"The  Criminal  Code"  by 
Martin  Flavin.  This  is  to 
be  his  next  talkie,  he  tells 
you.  He  takes  the  part  of 
the  district  attorney. 
Brady,  who  is  later  made 
warden  of  a  prison.  He 
leafs  through  the  pages. 

"Here,  for  instance," 
he  goes  on,  "a  kid  has 
been  mixed  up  in  a  brawl 
in  a  speakeasy  and  has 
killed  another  boy.  He 
was  drunk  and  the  boy 
wasn't  bad.  It  was  just  a 
tough  break  for  him. 
(Continued  on  page  128) 
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S  CREENLAN  D 


Accent  your 

Personality 

with 

Pe  rfume 


How  to  charm  by 
choosing  a  scent 
to  express  your 
individuality 


By 

Anne  Van  Alstyne 


BY  Romance,  out  of  History,  may  truth- 
fully be  considered  the  parenthood  of 
perfume  !  And  since  earliest  historical 
times  woman  has  lived  chiefly  for  Ro- 
mance— regardless  of  how  strenuously  she 
may  deny  it — no  feminine  personality  dare 
leave  this  important  matter  of  perfume  out  of  her  daily 
equation,  if  she  wants  to  be  an  emotional  success. 

Here  we  are,  on  the  verge  of  a  new  year,  but  still 
with  a  bit  of  time  left  for  last  minute  Christmas  gift 
suggestions.  How  about  perfume  ?  It  will  fill  a  sure  niche 
in  every  woman's  heart.  But  have  a  care  now !  For  if 
you  step  into  the  average  shop,  you  are  so  overcome 
by  the  glamour  and  beauty  of  thousands  of  crystal-clear, 
colored  bottles  that  you're  as  apt  as  not  to  select  lily-of- 
the-valley  scent  for  a  red-headed  passion  flower,  and  a 
cut-glass  vial  of  oriental  musk  for  the  sweet  girl  of  your 
dreams.  And  either  is  absolutely  out,  as  you" well  know. 
Yet  perfume  must  be  procured. 


For  in  these  modern  days  a  woman 
unscented  is  as  thrilling  as  a  kiss 
on  the  hand !  And  to  stand  out 
from  the  herd,  it  is  absolutely  im- 
perative that  every  girl  accent  her 
everyday  personality  with  those  lit- 
tle soupqons  of  fragrant  mystery 
which  connote  the  difference  be- 
tween an  old-fashioned  wall  flower 
and  a  1931  triple  ignition  queen. 

But  before  you  select  a  perfume 
to  accent  your  own  personality  or 
the  personality  of  a  friend,  you've 
got  to  know  women !  Types  of 
women,  and  what  scent  makes  or 
mars  their  personality. 

First,  let's  consider  the  young 
blonde  type  of   femininity  who 


"My  nose  is  my  only  guide,"  says  Jean  Arthur,  whose  collec- 
tion of  'self-mixed'  perfumes,  shown  above,  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  in  Hollywood. 


wants  to  accent  her  gentle  personality  into  a  memory  so 
lasting  that  'the  one  man'  can  never  forget ! 

The  keynote  of  this  type  is  delicacy.  She  should  wear 
pastel  colors,  keep  her  voice  soft  and  low,  and  confine 
herself  only  to  flower  odors.  Lily-of-the-valley.  Lilac. 
Acacia.  Anita  Page,  with  that  dreamy  look  in  her  low- 
lidded  eyes,  is  a  shining  exponent  of  this  classification. 

Next  we  take  the  brunettes — the  girls  who  conjure  up 
visions  of  old  Stamboul,  of  temple  bells  tinkling  in  the 
Far  East  sun.  This  is  the  sort  to  whom  belong  the 
spicy,  floral  scents.  Also  the  exotics :  jasmine,  sandal- 
wood, magnolia,  tuberose,  jonquil,  chypre,  and  gardenia, 
all  of  these  blended  perhaps  with 
the  tiniest  trifle  of  musk,  to  en- 
hance the  exoticism  of  this  oriental 
kind  of  personality.  Norma 
Shearer  and  Fay  Wray,  too,  illus- 
trate graphically  this  romantic  sec- 
tor of  the  female  sex. 

For  the  red,  the  auburn,  or  the 
titian-haired,  of  which  Nancy 
Carroll's  carrot  top  tops  the  list — 
we  have  a  variety  of  choices,  one 
to  suit  nearly  every  mood.  These 
women  need  a  clear  fragrance 
which  stills  and  soothes  even  as  it 
disturbs.  Violet,  heliotrope,  and 
rose  are  three  favorites  for  red- 
heads. Even  in  the  morning,  this 
positive  type  of  girl  refuses  to  go 
unscented.  They  may  go  out  with- 


If  you  want  to  learn  how  to 
accent  your  personality  by 
the  use  of  perfume,  the 
secrets  of  make-up,  how  to 
transform  yourself  from  a 
negative  person  into  a  posi- 
tive personality,  write  me, 
giving  full  details  of  your 
coloring,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  help  you.  Address  Anne 
Van  Alstyne,  Screenland 
Magazine,  45  West  45th 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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out  their  jewels,  but  never  without  a 
dash  of  perfume.  For  sports,  how- 
ever, they  must  satisfy  themselves 
with  a  little  concentrated  Eau  de 
Cologne.  But  when  the  sun  slants 
down  the  other  side  of  the  sky  they 
may  indulge  in  all  the  lavish,  lan- 
guorous odors  so  indicative  of  their 
rich  inner  natures. 

Many  Parisian  dressmakers  at  this 
time  are  spending  almost  as  much  in- 
genuity creating  perfumes  as  they 
are  in  creating  dresses  with  which 
the  scents  must  be  matched.  Some 
couturiers  are  selling  perfumes  in 
minute  bottles,  piquantly  boxed,  one 
for  sports,  one  for  luncheon,  one  for 
mid-afternoon,  one  for  teas  and  cock- 
tail parties,  one  for  dinners  and 
dances  and  still  another  for  the  opera 
or  the  bal  masque.  The  discriminat- 
ing women  of  today  have  special 
odors  for  special  occasions,  and  they 
are  just  as  careful  to 
synchronize  their 
perfumes  with  the 
mood  of  the  day  as  a 
talking  picture  direc- 
tor is  careful  to  have 
the  voices  and  actions 
of  his  players  syn- 
chronized in  perfect 
visual  and  aural  har- 
mony. 

"How  to  choose  a 
perfume  just  for 
me?"  is  the  question 
that  comes  to  me 
oftenest.  I  wish  I 
could  invent  a  magic 
formula  which 
would  provide  each 
individual  with  that 
certain  intangible 
quality  necessary  to 
complete  the  perfect 
sophisticated  person- 
ality !  But  even 
magic  might  not  turn 
the  trick.  For  in 
every  woman  there 
lurk  at  least  a  dozen 
selves.  And  until  you  write  me  tell- 
ing me  more  about  yourself  and  the 
generic  classification  to  which  you 
belong,  it  is  too  big  a  problem  to 
work  out  here. 

But  even  in  this  limited  space,  I 
can  permit  you  to  have  a  mood  or 
two !  I  won't  be  mean  !  Suppose 
the  pretty,  young  blonde  is  tired  of 
being  a  shy  violet  and  has  decided 
to  put  on  a  daring,  low-cut  black 
velvet  frock  and  step  out  and  see 
the  town — and  the  men  about  town ! 

In  such  cases,  don't  forget  the 
part  scent  plays  in  the  emotional 
make-up  of  a  he-man.     There  is 


Right:  Fay  Wray  starts  her  day  right 
by  accenting  her  piquant  personality 
with  a  dash  of  her  favorite  scent — 
fragrant  narcissus. 


MARY  LEE 

on  Beauty  and  Cosmetics. 

Beginning  next  month,  and 
every  month  thereafter,  Mary 
Lee  will  write  a  series  of 
special  articles  on '  'The  Truth 
About  Cosmetics."  Miss  Lee, 
formerly  of  Smart  Set,  is  one 
of  America's  foremost  beauty 
experts,  and  will  give  to 
ScREENLAND'S  readers  im- 
portant, helpful  advice  about 
beauty  and  cosmetics.  Watch 
for  Mary  Lee's  "The  Truth 
About  Cosmetics"  in  the 
February  Screenland. 


your 
it  is 
eco- 
long 
sev- 
per- 


something  decidedly  psychological 
about  it.  Shakespeare  said:  "Rose- 
mary, that's  for  remembrance."  But 
I'm  afraid  these  hardy,  perennial 
bachelors  of  today  won't  be  disturbed 
by  such  a  fragile  perfume  as  that.  It 
takes  headier  measures  in  this  year, 
1931.  So  pretty  lady,  take  your  dainty 
flower  scent  and  put  a  small  portion 
in  a  tiny  bottle.  Next,  rush  out  to  one 
of  the  many  manufacturers  who  sell 
perfumes  in  bulk,  and  buy  yourself 
a  purse-sized  vial  of  the  most  mys- 
terious and  heavy  perfume  your  little 
nose  desires.  Go  in  now  for  a  little 
chemical  reaction.  Shake  it  up !  One- 
third  heavy  to  two-thirds  light,  if  you 
feel  only  mildly  daring.  But  two- 
thirds  heavy  to  one-third  light  if  you 
are  going  to  let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may.  Experiment  a  little.  Some 
like  it  hot — some  cold.  You  know.  Be 
a  little  perfume  creator  in  your  own 
home. 

While  it  is  fasci- 
nating to  be 
own  mixer, 
perhaps  more 
nomical  in  the 
run  to  possess 
eral  different 
fumes.  No  one, 
naturally,  would  use 
a  heavy  scent  when 
playing  golf.  The 
golf  'pro'  would  feei 
like  ordering  you  off 
the  course !  In  the 
same  measure,  no 
one  would  choose  a 
delicate,  floral  odor 
when  dressed  for  the 
evening  in  one  of 
these  sophisticated 


Left:  Who  wouldn't 
be  willing  to  buy 
Anita  Page  a  pint  of 
Attar  of  Roses  for 
one  look  from  her 
low-lidded  eyes? 


toilettes,  d  la  Estelle  Taylor.  And 
if  you're  a  business  girl — and  who 
isn't  these  days? — remember  that 
you  adjust  rather  than  discard  your 
feminine  attributes.  And  not  the 
least  feature  of  your  commercial 
ensemble  is  your  perfume.  Even 
a  business  girl  catches  more  flies 
with  sugar  than  vinegar.  But  don't 
forget  to  use  scent  during  office 
hours  sparingly,  be  sure  it  possesses 
a  clean  fragrance,  and  that  it  is  not 
too  sweet. 

And  here  is  another  point  not  to 
be  disregarded.  Every  rite  of  the 
dressing  table  and  toilette  is  scented 
today.  Powder,  cream,  bath  salts, 
bath  soap,  and  so  on.  And  they 
should  all  blend.  A  pleasant  con- 
venience is  buying  soap,  toilet  water 
and  per-    (Continued  on  page  112) 
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SCREENLAND 


Reviews  of  the 


Six  Best  Films  of  the  Month: 
KISMET  CHECK  AND  DOUBLE  CHECK 

FEET  FIRST  A  LADY'S  MORALS 

LITTLE  CAESAR  THE  BIG  TRAIL 

Turn  to  Page  109  for  the  casts  of  current  films 


John   Wayne    and    Marguerite    Churchill    in  the 
pioneer  epic,  "The  Big  Trail." 


Harold  Lloyd's  latest  comedy,  "Feet  First,"  is  also 
his  funniest. 


The  Big  Trail 

Fox 


BIG  is  the  word!  20,000  people  and  30,000  animals, 
or  the  other  way  around.  Anyway,  it's  a  BIG  pic- 
ture. And  you'll  like  it,  unless  you  have  reached 
the  mental  age  when  covered  wagons  and  Indians 
no  longer  interest — and  then  I  am  sorry  for  you!  I  got 
a  big  kick  out  of  this  smashing  adventure  of  the  pioneers 
fighting  their  way  west,  and  the  very  human  drama  and 
comedy  that  unrolls  as  they  roll  along,  against  a  backdrop 
of  scenic  grandeur.  Thank  Old  Mother  Nature,  although 
Director  Raoul  Walsh  was  a  great  collaborator  in  this 
case.  John  Wayne,  new  boy,  wins  our  Honor  Page. 
Laurels  go  to  Marguerite  Churchill,  Tyrone  Power,  Tully 
Marshall,  David  Rollins,  and  Ian  Keith— all  splendid. 


Feet  First 

L  loyd -Pa  r  amount 


Amos  'n'   Andy   repeat   their   radio   triumphs  in 
"Check  and  Double  Check." 


THANK  Hays  for  Harold  Lloyd!  Here  he  comes  in 
another  one  of  his  all  too  occasional  comedies, 
and  you  can  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief,  for  he  hasn't 
gone  smart-aleck  on  us;  he  hasn't  acquired  any 
high-flown  ideas  about  art;  and  he  isn't  too  proud  to  give 
us  a  sound  version  of  his  funniest  stunt — the  perilous 
balancing  act  of  "Safety  Last."  His  new  film  is  packed 
and  jammed  with  fun,  from  first  to  last,  but  by  far  the 
most  hilarious  scenes  are  those  in  which  Harold  weaves 
about  on  the  scaffolding  of  a  tall  building  high  above 
the  street,  sending  his  audience  into  stitches  of  suspense. 
Added   attractions:    Hawaii   and   pretty    Barbara  Kent. 


Check  and  Double 
Check 

Radio  Pictures 


THIS  review  could  be  written  in  just  three  words: 
Don't  Miss  It!  But  I  suppose  you'll  want  to  know 
'Why?'  and  you  have  a  right  to  ask.  The  screen 
debuts  of  famous  entertainers  of  other  mediums 
aren't  always  smash  hits.  But  you  can  count  on  this  one. 
It's  grand.  Your  old  pals,  Amos  'n'  Andy — a  smack  to 
any  little  boy  or  girl  who  says  Amos  and  Andy  by  mis- 
take— are  just  as  funny  in  what  is  practically  the  flesh  as 
you  ever  thought  they  would  be  when  you  tuned  in  on 
the  most  popular  radio  program  in  the  world.  You  won't 
be  let  down.  The  Fresh-Air  Taxicab — Kingfish — the  Mys- 
tic Knights — you'll  find  them  all  here.  And  there  are  Sue 
Carol  and  Irene  Rich  to  supply  paler  and  polite  interest. 
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Best  Pictures 


1      SEAL- OF) 

1% 


SCREENLAND'S 

Critic  Selects  the 
Most  Important 
Screenplays  of 
the  Month 


Ten  Best  Portrayals  of  the  Month: 

Otis  Skinner  in  "Kismet" 
Grace  Moore  in  "A  Lady's  Morals" 
John  Wayne  in  "The  Big  Trail" 
Harold  Lloyd  in  "Feet  First" 
Edward  Robinson  in  "Little  Caesar" 
Edmund  Lowe  in  "Scotland  Yard" 
Kay  Francis  in  "The  Virtuous  Sin" 
Spencer  Tracy  in  "Up  the  River" 
Warren  Hymer  in  "Up  the  River" 
Amos  'n'  Andy  in  "Check  and  Double  Check' 


Kismet 

First  National 


ISMET"  Would  be  an  important  picture  if  only 
for  the  fact  that  it  brings  to  the  talkers  Otis 
Skinner,  America's  foremost  actor,  in  his  most 
famous  stage  role.  But  it  does  more  than  that. 
It  gives  us  something  new  in  film  fare,  a  story  half  fantasy, 
half  realism  of  the  romantic  school.  There  is  poesy  and 
there  is  the  glamour  of  old  Arabia,  and  also  thrilling 
melodrama  which  convinces  us  that  Bagdad,  too,  had  its 
underworld,  its  corrupt  politicians,  its  murder  mysteries, 
and  its  languorous  ladies.  Skinner  is  magnificent  as  the 
rascally  beggar  and  Mary  Duncan  is  gorgeous  as  the 
harem  favorite.  Loretta  Young  and  David  Manners  are 
fine  as  the  young  lovers  and  Sidney  Blackmer  is  at  his 
nastiest!  A  picture  for  your  'Must'  list. 


A  Lady's  Morals 

Me  tro-  Go  Id wyn  -Maye  1  • 


A BRAND  new  and  a  grand  new  screen  star — meet 
Grace  Moore.  This  lady  from  opera  is  a  revelation. 
Charming,  young,  natural,  sweet — she  will  win  her 
largest  audience  with  her  very  first  picture.  And 
her  voice — well,  if  you  think  you're  through  with  music- 
films  don't  give  up  until  you  have  seen-heard  this  one, 
then  you'll  want  more  (Moore — get  it?)  The  Metropolitan 
Opera  star  as  Jenny  Lind,  the  Swedish  nightingale,  is 
fascinating.  And  how  she  sings!  Reginald  Denny,  playing 
Miss  Lind's  private  life,  is  practically  co-star.  He's  splen- 
did. Wallace  Beery,  as  Barnum,  who  managed  Jenny's 
American  debut  at  the  old  Aquarium,  gives  a  grand 
performance.  A  thoroughly  charming  screenplay. 


Little  Caesar 

First  National 


HERE  is  the  most  ruthless  and  thrilling  picture 
of  gangland  that  has  found  its  way  to  the  screen. 
If  you  read  W.  R.  Burnett's  novel  you  will  not 
be  disappointed  for  the  book  lives  on  the  screen 
and  is  perhaps  an  even  more  moving,  vital  dramatic  work. 
Edward  G.  Robinson  as  Little  Caesar,  the  gunman  who 
leaves  the  sticks  to  make  good  in  the  big  town,  gives  a 
cruel,  unforgettable  performance  as  he  rises  in  power  and 
becomes  a  Big  Shot.  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  contributes 
a  fine  portrayal  as  the  sleek  dancer;  Thomas  Jackson  is 
again  the  suave  detective;  and  Glenda  Farrell  is  good 
as  the  girl.  If  you  like  rare  red  meat,  I  recommend  this 
piece.    But  it  isn't  intended  for  the  squeamish. 


Otis  Skinner  is  superb  in  "Kismet,"  with  a  cast 
including  Mary  Duncan. 


Grace  Moore  scores  in  her  screen  debut  as  Jenny 
Lind,  with  Reginald  Denny. 


Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  and  Edward  Robinson  in 
"Little  Caesar" — exciting! 


88  SCREENLAND 

Critical  Comment 


The  Virtuous  Sin 
Paramount 

Gorgeous  Kay  Francis  and  Walter  Huston  do  right  by  a 
trite  story.  Kay  sets  out  to  vamp  the  iron-faced  general, 
Huston,  to  save  her  husband,  but  falls  in  love  with  him 
and  he  with  her.  See  this  if  you  like  grown-up  sophisticated 
drama.  Jobyna  Howland  as  a  cafe  owner  is  a  howl. 


Up  the  River 

Fox 

Make  way  for  a  new  comedy  team — Spencer  Tracy 
and  Warren  Hymer.  You'll  welcome  them — they're  a 
riot.  This  picture  is  a  grand  burlesque  of  prison  life  with 
a  laugh  a  minute.  Claire  Luce  is  the  feminine  lead — she's 
new  and  nice,  too.    You'll  lose  the  blues  if  you  see  this. 


Maybe  It's  Love 
Warner  Brothers 

If  it's  a  football  game  you  crave,  this  should  satisfy. 
The  authentic  All-American  team  is  in  it  and  they  make 
spectacular  plays.  However,  Joan  Bennett's  clever  line 
stops  them  and  they  like  it.  Jimmy  Hall  wins  the  game 
and  Joan  Bennett;  Joe  E.  Brown  wins  the  comedy  honors. 


War  Nurse 
M-G-M 

The  horrors  of  war  again,  embroidered  by  a  bevy  of 
beauties  including  Anita  Page  and  June  Walker,  but  still 
— war.  Heavy  drama  occasionally  enlivened  by  bright 
bits  of  June  and  Bob  Montgomery,  and  a  poignant 
scene  or  two,  but  mostly  morbidly  dull  and  dreary. 


Billy  the  Kid 
M-G-M 

Bold,  bad,  brave  Billy  the  Kid — he  killed  21  men  before 
he  was  21  years  old  but  he  was  a  right  nice  boy,  anyway. 
If  you  like  wild  western  fairy  tales,  don't  miss  this;  it's 
entertaining  but  not  important.  Johnny  Mack  Brown  plays 
Billy;  Kay  Johnson's  the  girl  who  makes  him  honest. 


Lady  of  the  Lake 
Fitzpatrick 

Bagpipes  peal  and  harps  resound  in  this  picture  from 
Scott's  beautiful  ballad — "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  filmed  on 
Loch  Lomond's  banks.  Benita  Hume,  looking  like  Janet 
Gaynor's  spiritual  sister,  plays  Ellen,  and  Percy  Marmont 
James  Fitzjames,  This  film  recaptures  romantic  beauty. 
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Way  For  a  Sailor 
M-G-M 

John  Gilbert  is  a  rough,  tough  and  racy  gob  with  a 
couple  of  girls  in  every  port,  that  is,  until  he  meets  Leila 
Hyams.  Jack  deserves  a  better  story  than  this.  Polly 
Moran  and  Wallace  Beery  almost  steal  the  picture.  It's 
virile,  he-man  stuff  and  may  bring  Jack  back  in  talkers. 


Scotland  Yard 

Fox 

A  great  chance  for  Edmund  Lowe  to  prove  his  ver- 
satility— as  if  he  has  to  prove  it.  He  plays  a  dual  'mas- 
querader'  role  in  this  rather  leisurely  comedy-drama  of 
London  social  and  crook  circles.  You'll  enjoy  it,  espe- 
cially Lowe's  scenes  with  lovely  little  Joan  Bennett. 


Big  Money 
Pathe 

You'd  never  think  a  nice  lad  like  Eddie  Quillan  would 
become  a  racketeer — but  he  does.  'Lucky  Eddie'  makes 
easy  money  gambling  until  Miriam  Seegar,  his  ex-boss' 
daughter,  gets  'that  way'  about  him.  It  boasts  a  good  cast, 
too  :  Robert  Armstrong,  James  Gleason,  and  Robert  Edeson. 


Sinner's  Holiday 
Warner  Brothers 

This  is  a  thriller.  A  peep  behind  the  scenes  in  an 
amusement  park  run  by  racketeers.  Lucille  La  Verne  as 
the  hard-boiled  owner  of  the  Penny  Arcade,  who  tries 
to  save  her  weakling  son  from  jail,  gives  an  excellent 
performance.   You'll  like  Grant  Withers  as  a  barker. 


Half  Shot  at  Sunrise 
Radio 

They're  in  the  army  now — Bert  Wheeler  and  Robert 
Woolsey,  we  mean.  For  brisk  and  breezy  comedy,  place 
your  bets  on 'this.  The  story — why  bring  that  up?  You'll 
laugh  plenty.  Dorothy  Lee  and  Leni  Stengel,  a  new 
feminine  'menace,'  are  pleasingly  present.  Good  frank  fun. 


The  Silver  Horde 
Radio 

This  is  a  fish  story — you  can  call  it  the  'Silver  Horde' 
but  it's  just  salmon  to  us.  However,  this  Rex  Beach 
novel  of  Alaskan  fisheries  packs  a  wallop.  Evelyn  Brent 
and  Jean  Arthur  angle  for  Joel  McCrea  but  Evelyn  Brent 
makes  the  catch.  Miss  Brent  is  a  lovely  Cherry  Malotte. 


90  SCREENLAND 

Sharing  Irene  Rich's 


What's  in  this  box?   Why,  one  of  Irene  Rich's  plump 
roast  turkeys  which  she's  fixing  up  for  some  little 
girls  she  knows. 


NOEL !  Noel !  Cheer  up,  you  college  boys  and 
girls,  and  all  others,  too,  who  are  so  far  away 
from  home  you  can't  get.  back  for  Christmas  and 
the  New  Year's  holidays.  Irene  Rich,  Holly- 
wood's prize  smart  mother,  has  an  especially  tender  spot 
in  her  heart  for  you.  And  just  to  prove  it,  and  to  help 
you  celebrate  in  a  good  old-fashioned  way,  Miss  Rich  is 
going  to  let  every  mother,  grandma,  and  aunt — to  say 
nothing  of  sisters  and  sweeties — into  the  secret  of  what 
she  intends  to  send  her  own  two  daughters,  away  at 
school.  She  wishes  you  the  jolliest  kind  of  Christmas 
and  hopes  your  ow  n  Yuletide  boxes  will  be  exact  dupli- 


Sugar  'n'  spice  'n' 
everything  nice — 
including  Lulu 
Paste  and  salted 
nuts — all  ready  to 
be  packed  aboard 
the  College  Special 
for  those  Rich 
girls,  Jane  and 
Frances. 


Hollywood's  headlining  home- 
maker  gives  you  the  secrets 
of  the  Yuletide  goodies  she's 
sending  away  to  her  daughters 
at  College 
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Emily  Kirk 


cates  of  those  she  is  addressing  today,  in  her  pretty, 
slanting  handwriting,  to  her  brace  of  lucky  girls,  Miss 
Frances  and  Miss  Jane  Rich. 

Miss  Rich  realizes  just  how  lonesome  you  will  be 
when  the  last  train  has  pulled  out  of  your  college  town, 
with  its  pullmans  crowded  with  laughing,  singing,  joking 
boys  and  girls,  dating  each  other  up  for  all  the  Christmas 
proms  and  parties.  As  you  walk  back  to  your  dormitory 
across  the  deserted,  snow-covered  campus,  you'll  be  won- 
dering how  you'll  bear  to  be  away  from  the  old  folks  at 
home  for  the  first  time  in  your  life.  But  you'd  be  sur- 
prised !  Right  this  minute,  back  home,  ma  and  grandma 
and  auntie  are  out  in  their  big,  sunny  kitchens  pulling 
fragrant  pans  out  of  steamy,  pungent  ovens,  making  up 
boxes  to  send  to  you.  And  more  than  half  of  the  sorrow 
of  being  away  from  home  will  be  forgotten  when  you 
sink  your  teeth  into  that  plum  pudding  and  polish  off 
the  occasion  with  Irene  Rich's  special  Chocolate  Fudge 
and  Lulu  Paste. 

Nobody  could  be  a  better  guide  to  goodies  than  Irene 
Rich.  It's  a  sad  thing  that  most  actresses,  and  many 
business  mothers,  must  be  separated  from  their  children 
a  good  part  of  the  time.  And  for  this  reason  Irene  has 
spent  a  large  proportion  of  the  last  dozen  years  contriv- 
ing surprises  for  her  girls,  for  her  friends'  children,  and 
for  orphans  who  have  no  parents  to  think  of  them.  And 
it  is  one  of  her  chief  hobbies  to  put  almost  as  much 
imagination  and  effort  into  this  side  of  her  life  as  she 
does  into  creating  those  roles  which  have  delighted  us 
for  such  a  long  time.  For  she  troupes  as  a  mother  both 
on  and  off  the  screen. 

Miss  Rich  pays  as  much  attention  to 
the  outside  of  her  boxes  as  she  does  to 
the  inside.     She  prefers  great  holly 
paper-covered  containers  for  her  col- 
lege Christmas  parcels.  She 
thinks  these  are  cheerier.  But 
for  the  individual  packages, 
she  likes   pure  white  tissue 
paper,    because    it    looks  so 
dainty.    Red  ribbons  tie  them 
gaily,  and  funny  little  toys  are 
packed    among    the  eatables 
just  as  you  have  favors  and 
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CHOCOLATE  FUDGE 

Boil  2  cups  white  sugar,  2  squares  bitter 
chocolate,  1/4  teaspoon  cream  tartar,  1/2  cup 
water  or  milk,  and  2  tablespoons  butter,  until 
it  forms  a  soft  ball  in  cold  water.  Before 
pouring  on  a  buttered  platter,  beat  quickly 
until  it  begins  to  thicken,  adding  chopped 
nuts  hurriedly,  and  pour  to  cool.  Cut  in 
squares. 


LULU  PASTE 

Put  one  pound  of  sharp  cheese,  one  small 
onion,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley 
through  the  meat  grinder,  adding  one-quarter 
teaspoon  of  mustard,  a  small  bottle  of  chili 
sauce,  and  a  few  drops  of  tobasco  sauce. 
Seal  paste  in  a  glass  jar,  where  it  will  remain 
appetizing  for  some  time. 

horns  and  caps  and  whistles  around  the  Christmas 
dinner  table. 

And  what  a  delicious  fragrance  escapes  as  you  take  off 
the  lid  of  the  holly-covered  box !  And  what's  in  this 
first  carefully  wrapped  package?  Gingerbread  boys! 
Just  like  your  mother  used  to  cut  out  for  you  from  the 
dough  that  was  left  after  the  big  pan  of  gingerbread  was 
put  into  the  oven.  Only  now,  to  add  to  this  special 
occasion,  these  gingerbread  boys  are  decorated  in  pink 
and  white  candy  trimming. 

But  look !  Here's  an  enormous  cake,  covered  with  that 
special  kind  of  Chocolate  Fudge  icing.  And  here's  an- 
other. But  this  is  a  fruit  cake.  And  not  that  old,  hard, 
dry  kind,  either,  but  a  grand  juicy  one  filled  with  nuts 
and  raisins  and  citron  and  orange  peel.  Down  in  the 
corner  are  half  a  dozen  little  packages.  Salted  nuts, 
chocolate  creams,  some  of  that  old-fashioned  stick 
and  hard  candy — just  to  let  you  know  your  mother  still 
thinks  of  you  as  her  baby,  even  though  you've  been  in- 
vited over  to  Princeton  for  the  second  time,  and  by  a 
senior,  too ! 

Here's  Edam  cheese,  which  makes  you  feel  frightfully 
grown-up  and  British,  somehow,  and  Lulu  paste;  to  say 
nothing  of  date  cookies,  date  bars,  nut  cookies,  and  at 
last,  wedged  right  into  the  bottom,  the  piece  de  resistance 
— a  big,  fragrant  plum  pudding  tied  with  a  scarlet  sash. 
Just  thinking  about  it  makes  us  wish  we  could  live  school 
days  over  again — if  only  to  receive  one  of  Irene  Rich's 
special  Christmas  boxes. 

"Perhaps  some  mothers  would  object  to  so  much 
candy,"  Miss  Rich  explains,  "but  a  famous  dietician 
told  me  that  Americans  are  apt  to  endanger  their  health 
by  avoiding  candy  and  sweets  so  strenuously.  We  need 
sugar  for  fuel,"  Miss  Rich  went  on,  "just  as  an  automo- 
bile needs  gas.  Sugar,  you  know,  creates  energy,  and 
we  all  need  that  in  these  days,"  she  finished  laughing. 

"But  it  might  be  a  good  idea  for  me  to  explain,"  Miss 
Rich  took  up  her  story  again,  "about  the  olive  oil  I  use 
to  salt  the  nuts.  If  a  person  is  inclined  to  be  too  plump, 
butter  may  be  better.  This  same  dietician  told  me,  by 
the  way,  that  butter  is  essential  to  health,  and  oil  is  not. 
Also,  that  olive  oil  is  dreadfully  fattening — more  so  than 
butter  even. 

"Figs  and  dates  and  nuts,  you  all  know,  are  very 


Who  wouldn't  like  to  sink  a  tooth  into  these  ginger- 
bread  goodies — one    of   Irene    Rich's  last-minute 
holiday  surprises? 


healthful  I  always  have  cakes  and  cookies  made  for  my 
daughters  with  these  ingredients  instead  of  plain  sugar 
cookies  or  white  layer  cakes.  Oatmeal,  bran,  and  whole 
wheat  are  excellent,  too,  if  a  person  will  only  use  a  little 
effort  and  imagination. 

"Cheese  is  very  healthy  food,  for  this  diet  specialist 
told  me  that  it  retains  the  proteids  of  milks — doesn't 
that  sound  technical  ? — and  is  brain  fuel  as  well  as  body 
food.  So  you  want  to  remera-  (Continued  on  page  106) 


Irene  Rich  has  plenty  of  laughs,  being  in  "Check  and 
Double  Check"  with  Amos  'n'  Andy;  still  she  seems 
wistful.   Is  it  because  she's  about  to  say  goodbye  to 
her  girls  for  another  school  year? 
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Review 


"ONCE  IN  A  LIFETIME" 

THIS  is  probably  the  most  crashing,  cutting  cari- 
catural  swipe  yet  made  at  Hollywood,  the  center 
of  the  world's  intelligentsia,  the  very  Athens  of 
Western  culture. 
It  was  written  by  two  boys  who  were  never  in  Holly- 
wood. That's  the  reason  it  is  so  good.  (Chicago,  for 
instance,  is  a  bad  town  if  you've  never  been  there. 
When  you  get  there,  it's  as  quiet  as  Philadelphia  on 
Sunday.)  These  two  bad  boys  are  Moss  Hart,  and 
George  S.  Kaufman,  who  does  a  small  part,  but  does  it 
very  well :  a  playwright  who  sits  for  months  in  his  'cell' 
waiting  to  be  told  to  write. 

"There's  a  great  field  out  there  for  a  man  who  could 
turn  out  the  wrong  picture,"  is  the  keynote. 

A  sap  from  the  East,  (played  gorgeously  by  Hugh 
O'Connell),  actually  goes  out  there,  makes  the  wrong 
picture  (a  do-over  from  Biograph,  1910),  is  about  to 
run  away  when  he  finds  it  out,  but  discovers  in  the  Los 
Angeles  papers  that  it  is  a  tremendous  hit. 

He  celebrates  with  the  Big  Lemon,  Herman  Glogauer, 
by  ordering  the  studio  torn  down. 

Everything  and  everybody  in  Hollywood  is  ripped  up 
the  spine  by  Hart  and  Kaufman  except  Janet  Gaynor, 
who  gets  the  only  praising  line.  There  are  so  many 
screamingly  funny  bits  in  this  play  that  my  only  advice 
is  to  see  it.    Everyone  is  good. 

But,  gentlemen,  while  you've  writ- 
ten a  great  show,  it  simply  isn't 
Hollywood. 

"GIRL  CRAZY" 


The  Gershwin  brothers,  George 
and  Ira,  knocked  out  another  Broad- 
way success  with  "Girl  Crazy,"  the 
scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  Custer- 
ville,  Arizona,  where  anything  may 
happen.  What  happens  is  the  ad- 
vent there  of  Ginger  Rogers. 

What  would  be  the  good  of  trying 
to  tell  you  the  plot  of  this  ranch 
play?  It's  funny,  picturesque,  and 
as  noisy  as  Gershwin  can  make  it. 

Ethel  Merman,  Willie  Howard, 
Bill  Kent,  and  Miss  Rogers  are  some 
who  help  make  "Girl  Crazy"  a  hit. 


Miss  Rogers 
provides  the 
'Ginger'  for 
"Girl  Crazy," 
a  bright  musi- 
cal comedy 
knocked  out 
by  George  and 
Ira  Gershwin. 


Clifton  Webb, 
LibbyHolman, 
and  Fred  Al- 
len, three  hot 
shots  in  the 
new  musical 
show, "Three's 
a  Crowd." 


Sally  Phipps,  on  vacation  from  screenland,  helps  Hugh  O'Connell  and 
Charles  Halton  put  over  "Once  in  a  Lifetime." 
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In  the  gor- 
geous Peru- 
vian musical 
drama,  "Nina 
Rosa,"  our 
own  Armida 
assists  Ethel- 
ind  Terry  in 
providing  'it.' 


Ivor  Novello 
and  B  e  nit  a 
Hume  in 
"Symphony  in 
Two  Flats," 
which  Novello 
wrote, directed 
and  acted  the 
leading  role. 


Joe  Cook  brings  us  a  lot  of  monkeyshines  in  "Fine  and  Dandy."  He 
gets  along  swell  with  everybody — even  the  horses. 


Screenland  brings  you  the 
critical  cream  of  Broadway's 
winter  season  in  these  terse 
reviews.  If  you  can't  see  the 
plays  on  the  boards,  you'll  be 
sure  to  catch  them  on  the 
talking  screen! 

By 

Benjamin  De  Casseres 


"THREE'S  A  CROWD" 

Howard  Dietz,  who  holds  a  big  film  job  with  Metro  - 
Gokhvyn-Mayer,  was  mainly  concerned  in  "Three's  a 
Crowd,"  which  is  a  rather  superior  Broadway  musical 
comedy. 

Clifton  Webb,  Fred  Allen  and  Libby  Holman  are  the 
high  shots  in  this  revue.  Of  course,  there  are  dull  mo- 
ments here  and  there,  but  I  really  prefer  Mr.  Dietz  to 
Mr.  Gershwin.    There's  more  brain  matter  in  Howard. 

The  dancers  were  directed  by  Albertina  Rasch,  and 
are  delightful. 

It's  a  hit!  And  I'm  so  glad  Howard  can  now  loaf  on 
the  Riviera  if  he  wants  to. 

"FINE  AND  DANDY" 

"What  is  Joe  Cook?"  I  asked,  knocked  cuckoo  at 
11  P.  M. 

Up  spoke  Itza  Wow  :  "Joe  Cook — why,  he's  the  super- 
man of  humbug,  the  enemy  of  the  intelligentsia,  the 
machine  lunatic,  a  grotesque  gnome,  King  of  all  Brain- 
less Monkeyshines." 

Joe  is  the  Einstein  theory  gone  double  nuts :  he  is 
the  Keely  Motor  on  a  perpetual  jag ;  he  is  clown,  philoso- 
pher, juggler,  un  gaillard,  a  bon  diable,  a  montebank,  a 
mad  pickled-herring,  a  caricaturist,  a  jack-pudding,  a 
persifleur,  a  divine  jackass! 

"Fine  and  Dandy"  was  writ  by  one  Donald  Ogden 
Stewart,  another  grand  old  crackpot.  But  the  amazing- 
contraptions  are  by  Joe  Cook  himself.  He's  got  the 
most  grotesque  machines  you  ever  imagined  in  your 
wildest  fantods  with  old  Gunga  Gin. 

There  is  a  great  ensemble  climax  of  dirt  dumpers,  a  sax- 
ophone, baseball  and  golf  players,  and  a  monkey  in  a  palm 
tree  that  is  the  most  screaming  idea  that  ever  rolled  out 
of  a  man's  head — Joe  Cook's.  And 
it's  a  chemically  pure  show. 
"  Also   it's   a   night,    believe   me ! 
"You'll  laugh  your  glands  back  into 
their  in-the-gloaming  state  "  said  Itza 
Wow. 

"NINA  ROSA" 

Black-hearted,  knife-throwing,  big 
Peruvian-bark  villains ;  exquisite, 
dainty,  sigh-heaving  little  Peruvian 
girls ;  brawny,  big-hearted,  me-no- 
afraid  American  financiers  from  the 
wide-open  spaces  of  Chicago ;  music 
by  Sigmund  Romberg  that  no  show 
need  be  ashamed  of ;  a  chorus  that 
wouldn't  sound  bad  in  Otto  Kahn's 
Big  Cabaret  at  39th.  and  Broadway, 
and  scenery  by  Watson  Barrett  that 
makes  you   (Continued  on  page  110) 
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John  Boles  and  Lupe  Velez  in  a  love  scene  from 
"Resurrection."  Both  reach  dramatic  heights  in  this 
new  Sim  of  old  Russia. 


Douglas  Fairbanks  takes  time  off  from  his  new  Him, 
"Reaching  for  the  Moon,"  to  greet  Glenna  Collett 
and  other  noted  golfers. 


Screen  News; 

Hot  gossip  from  Hollywood,  New  York,  and 
all  film  points  between 


IT  looks  like  Gloria  Swanson's  marriage  to  the  Mar- 
quis is  to  be  Reno-vatecl.  Yes,  Gloria  is  trouping  as 
an  ex-wife  now.  She's  entered  suit  for  a  divorce 
from  her  former  'Hank.'  Hank  has  nothing  to  say. 
Intimating  he's  always  ready  to  allow  a  lady  her  way. 
However,  other  folks  say  plenty.  Mostly  that  Constance 
Bennett  will  be  in  a  receptive  matrimonial  frame  of  mind 
when  Hank  is  finally  free.  We'll  see! 


In  case  you  don't  know  it,  Lupe  Velez  has  a  soul.  The 
whole  quivering-  beauty  of  it — no  fooling — appears  in  the 
talking  version  of  Tolstoi's  "Resurrection"  which  Edwin 
Carewe  is  directing.  Along  with  the  discovery  of  Lupe's 
soul  comes  the  startling  news  that  John  Boles  can  act — 
as  well  as  sing.  But  if  John  couldn't  respond  to  Lupe's 
fiery  emotionalism,  there  would  be  no  hope.  If  Lupe — 
as  a  haggard,  beaten  woman,  listening  to  a  life  sentence 
at  hard  labor  in  Siberia — doesn't  tear  your  heart  out,  you 
must  be  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  usual,  Gunga  Din. 


Before  the  fireplace 
in  his  den,  Hugh 
Trevor  exerts  a  man's 
prerogative  of  being 
alone — that  is,  if  you 
don't  count  the  ivory 
elephant.  Hugh  is 
Betty  Compson's 
'heart.' 


How'd  you  like  a 
boudoir  in  the  desert 
— like  Lester  Vail, 
hero  of  "Beau 
Ideal?"  Lester  is 
being  made  up  in 
the  big  open  spaces 
and  Barney  Stiegel 
is  patiently  waiting 
his  turn. 


While  Lupe's  under  fire,  perhaps  you'd  like  to  know 
she  has  practically  no  superstitions  except  that  she  will 
guillotine  anyone  who  whistles  in  her  dressing  room. 
Also,  her  chauffeur  has  orders  to  turn  around  if  a  black 
cat  crosses  the  path  of  her  automobile.  Then,  too,  she 
doesn't  like  goldfish.  "Ver'  bad  luck,"  she  considers 
them.  There  was  one  in  the  lily  pool  of  her  Beverly 
Hills  home  when  she  bought  it.  She  couldn't  make  up 
her  mind  to  kill  it  or  to  buy  her  lonely  tenant  a  mate. 
"He  doesn't  care,  he  swim  all  by  him-seli,"  she  said 
with  a  marvelous,  expressive  gesture  of  her  little  brown 
paw.  "He  flap  about  and  have  fine  time.  I  think  he's 
happy  he's  not  married,  maybe  like  me."  But  now  that 
continual  reports  drift  in  that  Lupe  and  Gary  Cooper 
actually  are  married,  the  Mexican  girl  may  have 
changed  her  mind.  Which,  after  all,  is  what  women 
are  supposed  to  do. 
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Of  course,  that  chic  Ina  Claire,  starring  in  "The  Anita  Page  shows  us  how  to  save  money!    See  the 

Royal  Family,"  would  be  the  first  person  photo-  penny  bank  on  her  steering  wheel  where  she  puts 

graphed  from  the  new  camera  elevator.  her  change  after  buying  gas  for  her  car. 


In  the  trial  scene  of  Lupe's  picture,  she  has  to  scream 
out  her  innocence,  always  a  difficult  thing  with  the  'mike.' 
She  worried.  How  would  she  pitch  her  voice  ?  "Eddie," 
she  called  to  Carewe,  "what  about  de  pitch?"  "Don't 
worry,"  Carewe  told  her,  "you  say  it  the  way  you  feel 
it.  We'll  take  care  of  the  pitch."  Lupe  sat  with  a  per- 
fectly dead  pan  for  almost  a  moment.  Then  she  put  her 
heel  on  the  cigarette  that  had  dropped  from  her  fingers 


Wistful  and  lonely, 
as  usual,  Zasu  Pitts 
is  all  dressed  up  but 
there's  nobody  to 
take  her  for  a  ride. 
Miss  Pitts  has  just 
appeared  in  "War 
Nurse"  and  "Passion 
Flower." 


and  rose:  "To  Hells  wid  de  pitch!"  she  said,  and  took 
her  place  on  the  stand. 


John  Mack  Brown 
shows  Eleanor 
Boardman  how  gal- 
lants of  the  olden 
days  used  to  read 
sonnets  to  their 
sweethearts.  John 
and  Eleanor  are  fea- 
tured in  "The  Great 
Meadow." 


Robert  Montgomery's  marriage  can't  be  kept  a  secret 
any  longer.  Not  with  Martha  Bryan,  Bob's  new  six  and 
one-half  pound  baby  girl,  on  deck.  (Don't  forget  the 
half  pound  or  papa'll  sock!)  "Betty — Mrs.  Montgom- 
ery— and  I  wanted  to  keep  our  marriage  to  ourselves 
and  our  friends,"  Bob  explained.  Swell  chance,  Mr. 
Montgomery.  But  it's  a  hundred  to  one  bet  you  could 
get  a  load  of  sympathy  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Augustus  Lindbergh ! 


Extra !  Extra !  Hollywood  goes  German !  No,  it's  not 
German  actors  or  directors  that  have  knocked  the  cin- 
ema capital  cuckoo.  This  time  it's  good  old  German  food : 
sauerbraten,  rot  kraut,  and  all  those  nice  'reducing' 
dishes.  Stark's  Restaurant  is  the  name  of  the  spot,  and 
most  every  evening  the  elite  of  the  film  colony  may  be 
seen  'Rolls  Roycing'  in  that  direction. 


Garbo  puts  the  lads  on  the  anxious  bench !    Even  Bob 
Montgomery,  who  has  leading  ladies  fighting  for  his 
screen  services.    "What's  chances  of  meeting  Garbo?" 
Bob  asked  'Napoleon  Bonaparte'  Thalberg.   "I  think  I 
better  meet  her  before  I  have  to  make  love  to  her."  Bob 
plays  with  Garbo  in  her  new  film,  "Inspiration,"  but 
strange  as  it  seems,  he'd  been  on  the  same  lot  with  her 
for  eighteen  months  and  never  met  her !   On  the  first 
rehearsal  day,  Bob  stepped  up  in  a  natty  blue  suit  and  tie. 
Someone  asked  what  all  the  swank  was  about :  "You 
usually  show  up  for  rehearsal  in  plus  fours,  Bob — why 
all  the  scenery  ?  I  bet  it's  because  you're  rehearsing  with 
Garbo.  You're  nervous,  too !"  Bob  glared  and  choked. 
"I'm  always  nervous  the  first  rehearsal  day,"  he  an- 
swered.   "Hate  them.    Nearly  die  of  fright.    Have  a 
cold,  too."    Montgomery  did  have  a  cold,  kept  sniffing 
at  a  handkerchief  drenched  with  vapex,  and  hugged  a 
heavy  top  coat  around  his  shoulders.    But  his  prepara- 
tions were  all  in  vain.   Garbo  never  showed  up ! 


We  hear  Hugh  Trevor  and  Betty  Compson  are  still 
'that  way'  about  each  other. 

Richard  Barthelmess  and  his  wife  were  in  New 
York  on  vacation  recently.  At  the  same  time  also  were 
Joe  E.  Brown,  Marian  Nixon,  Nancy  Carroll,  Dorothy 
Mackaill,  James  Rennie,  Lois  Moran,  Mitzi  Green, 
Ruth  Roland  and  Ben  Bard. 
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The  other  night  Barthelmess  took  his  mother  to  see 
"Abraham  Lincoln."  His  wife  was  not  along;  she  was 
in  the  hospital  recuperating  from  an  appendicitis  opera- 
tion. Dick  heard  a  familiar  voice  behind  him.  He 
looked  around  and  there  was  his  old  friend,  Dorothy 
Gish,  also  with  her  mother.  Dorothy  and  Dick  used 
to  be  great  pals  when  they  were  both  playing  in  "The 
Bright  Shawl." 


Speaking  of  Dorothy,  she  has  devoted  the  past  few 
years  almost  exclusively  to  the  care  of  her  mother  who 
has  been  seriously  ill.  Happily,  Mrs.  Gish  is  much 
better,  and,  to  celebrate,  Dorothy  is  taking  her  to  all 
the  shows  in  town.  It's  being  rumored  that  Dorothy 
will  return  to  the  screen.  If  she  does,  there'll  be  a  big- 
reception  committee  waiting  to  greet  her ! 


Lawrence  Gray,  the  grand  lad  with  the  grand  voice, 
has  a  wealthy  society  girl  very  much  in  love  with  him. 
No  announcement  so  far. 


From  all  reports,  "Cimarron,"  the  film  being  made 
from  Edna  Ferber's  splendid  novel  of  the  oil  country, 
is  to  be  one  of  the  finest  pictures  yet.    But  its  tricky 
dialogue  lassoed  Dick  Dix  the  other  day.  Dix  had  to 
make  one  of  his  most  difficult  scenes,  but  from  early 
morning,  everything  had  gone  wrong — camera  diffi- 
culties, sound  tracks  getting  off  on  the  wrong  foot,  and 
so  on — until  it  was  four  o'clock  before  the  big  act 
started.    Richard  was  tired  and  his  voice  and  his  eyes 
were  worn  out  as  a  result  of  a  week's  driving  work. 
When  they  got  to  the  spot  in  Dixie  Lee's  trial  where 
Dix  has  to  make  his  big  speech,  he  forgot  his  lines.  Dur- 
ing the  process  of  re-shooting,  he  paced  the  floor — cram- 
ming.   Estelle  Taylor,  who  plays  Dixie  Lee,  kept  her 
fingers  crossed  for  him.    But  no  good.    It  was  humanly 
impossible  for  Dick  to  snap  out  of  it.  He  was  exhausted. 
Three  times  the  tricky  speech  threw  the 
star.     Finally,  he  tore  off  his  wig,     Left:  Meet  the 
smeared  his  make-up  and  said:  "Well,     new  bride  and 

boys,  this  is  the  day's  fade-out  for  %J?om> Mr- and 
r>,V  y  Mrs.    Bin  g 

uiyi-  Crosby,  or  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Dixie 
Lee,  if  you're 
a  Lucy  Stoner. 


No,  Edmund  Lowe's  not  having  his  face  lifted!  Jack 
Dawn,  expert  make-up  artist,  is  disguising  Eddie  for 
his  dual  role  in  "Scotland  Yard." 


Fannie  Brice,  the  little  cut-up,  tells  of  a  Hollywood 
yes-man  who  said  'yes'  so  frequently  he  got  a  dimple  in 
his  chin  from  bumping  it  up  and  down  on  his  peari 
scarf  pin ! 


Grant  Withers  stepped  out  on  Loretta  Young!  But 
only  to  go  moose  hunting  in  Washington  State  with 
director  Wellman,  executive  Zanuck,  and  director 
Adolfi.  One  day,  Adolfi  announced  that  he  was  going 
to  remain  home  and  rest  up.  The  others  razzed  him, 
and  left  for  the  hunt.  All  day  they  trailed  a  moose 
but  it  eluded  their  efforts.    Tired  and  disgusted,  they 


Right:  Is  this  another  Jackie  Coogan? 
Who  can  say?  But  William  De  Mille 
has  chosen  Dickie  Moore  for  an  im- 
portant part  in  "Passion  Flower." 
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Painful  scene!     Wallace  Beery  gets  his  mustache 
amputated  for  his  part  in  "Min  and  Bill,"  but  like 
a  good  pal,  Marie  Dressier  stands  by. 


trudged  home,  finding  their  buddy,  Adolfi,  sitting 
on  the  doorstep  with  a  gun  on  his  knees — a  grin 
on  his  face.  He  pointed  to  the  body  of  a  large 
moose  lying  dead  some  distance  from  the  cabin.  He 
had  shot  it  from  where  he  was  sitting  on  the  door- 
step ! 


Everybody's  saying  that  Lillian  Gish  and  George  Jean 
Xathan  are  about  to  listen  to  a  little  Wagner  music — 
Lohengrin's  Wedding  March,  to  be  specific.  Perhaps 
Xathan  can't  stand  bachelor  bliss  since  his  side-kick, 
H.  L.  Mencken  entered  marital  blessedness. 


Ann  Harding  triples,  no,  not  in  brass,  in  aluminum ! 
She's  not  only  a  darned  good  actress,  and  a  fine 
mother,  but  according  to  her  husband,  Harry  Bannister, 
"a  swell  cook."  Harry  explains :  "Tuesday  night's 
cook's  night  out.  And  that's  the  time  I  cast  off  the 
diet  rules.  For  Ann  wields  a  mean  skillet  and 
swings  a  wicked  culinary  arm.  My  favorite  dinner 
is  a  juicy  steak,  French  fried  potatoes,  topped  off 
by  home-made  biscuits.  It's  only  on  Tuesday  night 
I'm  sure  the  steak'll  be  golden  brown,  the  potatoes 
crisp,  and  the  biscuits,  well — "  he  unbuttoned  his 
vest,  ''we  won't  go  into  that.  But  someday,  I'm 
going  to  yield  to  that  certain  feeling  and  fire  the 
cook." 


Young  Doug  Fairbanks  has  had  a  haircut !  And 
you  can  thank  Dick  Barthelmess  for  it.  Doug  used 
to  wear  his  hair  in  such  a  long  bob  that  the  fans, 
to  tease  him,  sometimes  enclosed  'two  bits'  for  a  hair  cut 
in  their  letters.  But  Doug  wouldn't  take  the  hint.  He 
liked  his  coiffure  a  la  Aubrey  Beardsley.  But  when 
Doug  was  cast  to  play  the  dashing  role  in  the 
'"Dawn  Patrol,"  Barthelmess  thought  his  hair  was  too 
long  and  kidded  him  into  having  it  cut.  But  Doug  was 
reluctant,  and  had  to  make  several  trips  to  the  studio 
barber  before  Dick  considered  his  hair  was  short 
enough. 


Hollywood !   The  realm  of  unrealities.   Be  yourself 

and  get  nowhere.  Put  on  an  act  and  you're  a  success. 

At  least,  that's  the  way  Joseph  von  Sternberg,  who 

has  turned  out  one  of  our  ace  directors,  figures  it. 

Joe  says  he  would  never  have  had  a  chance  to  show 

his  stuff  if  he  hadn't  turned  goofy.    When  he  stepped 

up  bright  and  businesslike  and  asked  for  a  picture  job, 

the  studios  all  said  "No."   His  fine  experience  meant 

exactly  nil.    After  being  out  of  work  a  few  months, 

he  let  his  hair  grow,  sprouted  a  mustache,  wore  eccentric 

clothes,  buried  his  head  in  the  huge  collar  of  a  great 

coat,  and  demanded  a  job.    P.  S. 

Right:   The         He  got  it.    His  latest  film  is  "Mo- 

perfect    host!        rocco,"  with  Gary  Cooper  and  Mar- 

E?,J%yp,n'  stf        lene  Dietrich. 
of    Follow  the 

Leader,"  shows 

Adolph  Zukor 

through  his 

own  studio. 


Left:  One  of  these  conferences  you 
hear  so  much  about — this  time  in  the 
open  air.  Ruth  Cbatterton,  David 
Manners  and  Director  Wallace  dis- 
cuss "The  Right  to  Love." 
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'Billy,'  as  Young  Doug  Fairbanks  calls  his  wife,  needs 
an  ermine  coat !  No,  silly,  not  for  herself,  but  for  her 
new  picture,  "Within  the  Law."  Joan  Crawford  didn't 
want  to  risk  wearing  her  own  ermine  wrap — canny  girl ! 
And  after  calling  up  every  store  in  town,  an  emissary 
from  the  wardrobe  department  came  in  with  two  not 
very  attractive  coats  over  his  arm.  "Honest,  Miss  Craw- 
ford, there  isn't  an  ermine  wrap  to  be  found  in  any  Los 
Angeles  store.    They've  all  been  rented  for  the  opera!" 


of  Mussolini,  Napoleon,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scotts ! 
Mickey  has  accepted. 


Meet  Rita  La  Roy's  new  boy  friend.  We  don't  know 
who  he  is.  He's  not  in  pictures,  that's  certain.  But  he's 
teaching  Rita  to  play  golf.  And  when  a  man  does  that, 
he's  either  thinking  of  marrying  the  gal  or  he's  on  leave 
from  a  'nut'  factory. 


This  year's  opera  season  has  been  an  especially  dis- 
tinguished one.  The  house  was  packed  every  night. 
Even  Garbo  broke  her  conventual  calm  and  attended 
every  performance.  One  evening  she  wore  a  soft  ivory 
satin  gown  that  fit  her  lithe  body  like  the  well-known 
glove.  It  had  a  graceful  design  in  silver  thread  em- 
broidered delicately  over  it,  starting  with  long  curling 
leaves,  and  reaching  up  from  the  hem  to  her  creamy 
shoulders,  which  outlined  in  white  fox  seemed  like 
frosted  white  flowers  rising  from  a  silvered  calyx.  A 
corsage  of  deep  velvety  red  roses  added  a  striking  splash 
of  gorgeous  color. 


With  so  many  opera  stars  in  pictures,  the  visiting 
operatic  artists  are  getting  swell  entertainment.  Law- 
rence Tibbett  threw  a  marvelous  party  at  his  Beverly 
Hills  home  and  Grace  Moore  plans  one  for  Jeritza. 
Grace  has  a  perfect  place  for  entertaining :  one  of  these 
disjointed  houses,  spreading  in  all  directions  and  on 
different  levels.  It's  perched  on  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
in  an  estate  of  seventy-five  acres,  with  a  view  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Catalina-on-a-clear-day.  Grace  was  to 
sail  for  Paris  to  sing  in  opera  there  as  soon  as  "New 
Moon"  was  finished,  but  now  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  has 
lined  up  so  many  pictures  for  her  that  she  has  been  per- 
suaded to  break  her  French  engagement. 


Mickey  Mouse  becomes  immortal !  Yes  sir,  Great 
Britain  is  giving  Mickey  the  same  recognition  it  accords 
to  royalty  and  other  distinguished  personages !  An  offi- 
cial of  Madame  Taussaud's  famous  London  museum  of 
wax  figures  has  cabled  Walt  Disney,  creator  of  Mickey, 
asking  permission  to  immortalize  Mickey  and  Minnie, 
his  sweetheart,  in  wax  reproductions  to  stand  alongside 


Mary  Pickf ord  has  lost  her  pants !  Not  really,  just 
pictorially.  In  "Kiki,"  she  plays  a  chorus  girl  and  with 
the  rest  of  her  pals  is  all  dressed  up  in  men's  evening 
clothes.  On  this  occasion,  Mary's  best  young  man  is  'out 
front.'  She  sees  him  and  forgets  everything.  One  of 
the  girls  gives  her  a  jab  in  the  ribs  to  get  her  into  line. 
Mary  takes  her  bow,  accidentally  her  suspenders  snap, 
and  her  trousers  come  down ! 


Bill  Boyd's  in  the  cattle  business.  \s  fact !  This  well- 
muscled  screen  hero  needed  a  decrepit  mule  to  play  the 
role  of  Heliotrope  in  his  new  film,  "The  Painted  Desert." 
After  gallop- 
ing  all  over 
the  little  Col- 
orado Trad- 
ing Post,  on 
the  Indian 
reservatio  n 
in  Arizona, he 
found  a  moth- 
eaten  speci- 
men wander- 
ing outside  of 


Claire  Luce's 
finger  tips  are 
colored  to 
match  her  eve- 
ning frock. 
She's  holding 
the  famous 
N  a  ss  a  k  dia- 
mond, worth  a 
half -million! 
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an  Indian  hogan — something  like  an  Eskimo  igloo,  only 
made  of  mud.  A  suspicious  old  squaw  refused  to  rent 
the  beast  for  three  dollars  a  day.  "No,  seven  dollar.' 
she  repeated.  ''Seven  dollars  is  too  much  for  one  day,'' 
Boyd  replied  amicably.  "Not  one  day — gimme  seven 
dollar — you  take  urn,"  the  squaw  mouthed.  "You  mean 
you'll  sell  him  for  seven  dollars  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
but  you  won't  rent  him  for  three  dollars  for  one  day?" 
The  aged  woman  nodded.  "All  right,  sister,"  said  Bill 
shelling  out  seven  bucks,  "but  Heaven  knows  what  I'll 
do  with  the  mule  when  the  picture's  finished."  The 
squaw  reflected :  "You  gimme  seven  more  dollar,  I  take 
urn  back."  Not  such  a  dusty  answer ! 


Young  Doug  and  Joan  and  Ramon  Novarrj  dropped 
in  to  say  good-bye  to  the  Jack  Whitings  the  evening  be- 
fore they  left  for  New  York.  Whiting  just  finished 
"Men  in  the  Sky,"  playing  opposite  Irene  Delroy,  and  is 
called  to  New  York  to  fulfill  a  musical  comedy  engage- 
ment. Mrs.  Whiting,  you  know,  was  Beth  Sully  Fair- 
banks, mother  of  young  Doug.  Novarro  sang  and  played 
Mexican  farewells  until  he  had  them  laughing  and  cry- 
ing at  the  same  time. 


with  Richard  Dix  just  for  the  fun  of  it!  The  chief  has 
almost  as  much  money  as  the  movie  stars,  receiving  a 
large  income  from  his  oil  lands.  Some  years  ago,  it  is 
said,  when  Geraldine  Farrar  was  singing  in  Tulsa,  she 
stopped  at  the  Tulsa  Hotel  to  speak  to  the  Chief  and 
his  wife.  In  her  friendly  way,  she  put  her  hand  on  his 
arm.  Bacon  Rind's  wife  was  furious  and  there  was  a 
hot  time  in  the  old  tepee  that  night,  for  Indians  are  not 
demonstrative  and  rarely  shake  hands  or  anything  like 
that.  Wonder  what  Mrs.  Bacon  Rind  will  think — if 
she's  still  in  the  picture — of  the  free  and  easy  ways  of 
Hollywood ! 


It's  "School  Days"  for  Evelyn  Knapp.  When  Warner 
Brothers  closed  down  their  studio,  as  they  annually  do 
to  give  their  contract  people  a  vacation,  the  holidays  are 
spent  in  various  ways.  Evelyn  spent  hers  in  school.  Yes, 
teacher.  She  went  to  the  new  Westwood  University  and 
took  classes  in  French  and  English.  Only  one  girl 
guessed  who  she  was  and  was  sworn  over  to  secrecy. 
Miss  Knapp  hopes  to  work  in  French  versions  of  pic- 
tures as  well  as  in  English  ones.  Warner  Brothers  are 
delighted  with  her  and  consider  EArelyn  a  great  find. 


Chief  Ba- 
con Rind,  one 
of  Oklaho- 
ma's wealth- 
iest Osage 
Indians,  who 
has  limou- 
sines, fin  e 
houses,  and 
all  sorts  of 
fancy  clothes, 
is  playing  in 
"C  i  mar  r  on" 


The  last  word 
in  sports 
jewelry.  Gwen 
Lee  sports  a 
pin  formed 
from  her  own 
initials.  New! 
Like  it? 


Lila  Lee.  from  her  desert  retreat,  writes  that  she  is 
quite  recovered  from  the  serious  illness  which  threatened 
her.  In  a  few  weeks  she  says  she  will  be  back  in  Holly- 
wood ready  for  work,  at  which  time  she  may  play  in 
"The  Squaw  Man,"  a  Cecil  De  Mille  picture,  if  her 
health  continues  to  improve.  The  desert's  a  great  healer 
all  right,  but  folks  are  willing  to  bet  that  it's  old  Doc 
Happiness  who  has  fixed  Lila  up.  She  is  engaged  to 
be  married  to  John  Farrow,  the  scenarist.  The  romance 
looked  shaky  for  a  while,  but  John  won  his  way  back 
by  thoughtful  attentions  while  Lila  was  ill  and  alone. 
Shortly,  Lila  expects  to  go  to  Europe  to  visit  John's 
mother,  after  which  the  marriage  will  probably  take 
place. 


Hollywood  is  going  Palm  Beach  and  the  Riviera  one 
better  when  it  comes  to  jaunty  clothes.  And  Clara  Bow 
is  the  iniatrice.  Yes.  filmland's  latest  craze,  introduced 
by  Clara,  is  white  flannel  trousers — for  women.  The 
other  day  Clara  gave  the    (Continued  on  page  118) 
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vitality.  She  does  not  go  in  for  cosmetics 
with  the  exception  of  powder  and  lipstick. 
While  her  hair  is  bobbed,  she  does  not 
carry  a  comb  to  keep  it  in  place  but  just 
tosses  her  head  back  and  there  it  is. 

When  she  works,  she  works  hard  and 
earnestly.  Her  gameness  is  a  strong  point 
in  her  character.  During  the  filming  of 
"Bright  Lights"  at  the  First  National 
Studio  she  fell  and  sprained  her  ankle  but 
insisted  upon  remaining  and  finishing  the 
day's  work.  Then  she  went  home  and  was 
laid  up  for  two  days. 

She  knows  her  limitations  and  is  a  good 
judge  of  stories.  She  knows  what  sort  of 
role  she  can  play.  When  studio  officials 
wanted  her  to  play  the  feminine  lead  in 
"The  Bad  Man"  she  refused,  declaring 
that  if  the  story  were  changed  so  that  she 
would  'make'  the  "Bad  Man"  she  would 
consider  the  role ! 

She  fought  with  officials  over  a  certain 
picture  which  was  assigned  to  her  and  said 
it  would  be  a  'flop'  and  she  was  right.  She 
will  tell  vou  that  "I  went  clown  on  my 
hands  and  knees  and  begged  for  a  role 
which  was  given  to  another  star"  and  she 
will  tell  you  that  star's  weak  points  when 
she  played  it  and  how  she  would  have 
played  it,  and  it  all  sounds  quite  logical. 
When  a  certain  young  director  wanted  to 
direct  her  in  one  of  her  vehicles  she  flatly 
refused,  saying,  "I'm  afraid  I'm  not  big 
enough  for  you  to  direct.  When  I'm  a 
big  star  and  can  take  risks  I  will  be 
terribly  happy  to  have  you  direct  me.  I 
can't  afford  to  take  the  chance  right  now." 

When  the  Mackaill  left  Hollywood  sev- 
eral months  ago  she  was  depressed  and 
worried  about  her  future  for  the  first  time 
in  her  career.  She  was  debonair  about  it, 
but  she  was  worried.  Her  contract  ended 
when  she  completed  "The  Office  Wife." 
Then  studio  officials  saw  the  picture  and 
decided  that  they  wanted  her  back.  But 
to  find  Dot  Mackaill  was  no  easy  matter. 
She  was  seeing  Europe  via  the  air ;  one 
day  Paris,  the  next,  Budapest,  then  Copen- 
hagen, then  Berlin,  and  so  on  until  she 
had  covered  2500  miles  by  plane.  Finally, 
the  studio  emissary  caught  up  with  her 
and  she  was  the  possessor  of  a  three-year 
starring  contract. 

Although  there  is  evidence  of  a  brilliant 
future,  Miss  Mackaill  refuses  to  be  daz- 
zled. If  everything  goes  well  it  will  all  be 
very  fine.  If  she  is  given  poor_  vehicles 
and  sees  her  star  wavering  she  will  retire. 
She  does  not  want  to  go  the  way  of  other 
film  flesh  and  cling  tenaciously  to  her  spot 
on  the  screen  when  she  is  not  wanted. 


The  money  does  not  worry  her.  She  has 
saved  her  money  and  made  profitable  in- 
vestments. There  have  been  reports  that 
she  will  marry  again.  She  does  not  deny 
or  affirm  these  reports — she  laughs  them 
off. 

After  all,  Dorothy  Mackaill  has  been  one 
of  the  most  consistently  successful  screen 
stars  in  the  jumping  gelatines.  Her  in- 
trepid career,  begun  at  the  adventuresome 
age  of  fifteen,  has  trailed  from  the  little 
town  of  Hull  to  a  dancing  school  in  Lon- 
don, to  a  London  musical  show,  then  to 
America  and  past  the  Ziegfeld  line  of 
chorus  girls  on  through  the  independent 
producers  around  New  York  and  finally 
to  screen  stardom  in  Hollywood. 

The  Mackaill  will  amuse  you  when  she 
recalls  her  migration  to  America  and  re- 
lates how  she  told  her  father  she  was  prom- 
ised a  role  in  a  Broadway  musical  show 
to  win  his  consent.  At  New  York  she  dis- 
covered that  she  could  not  get  off  the  boat 
because  she  was  under  the  required  age 
and  because  a  country-woman  of  hers  had 
received  the  wrong  information  of  her  ar- 
rival and  was  not  there  to  claim  her.  "I 
was  just  another  emigrant,"  says  Dorothy. 

But  it  happened  that  she  had  made  friends 
with  the  son  of  Gabriele  D'Annunzio  on 
board  the  boat,  and  because  he  was  at- 
tracted Dy  the  fifteen-year-old  Yorkshire 
girl  he  vouched  for  her  stay  in  America. 
When  she  was  recently  in  New  York  she 
received  a  telephone  call  from  young 
D'Annunzio  and  had  dinner  with  him  in 
the  captain's  suite  aboard  one  of  the  big 
liners  in  port,  this  being  ten  years  after 
the  great  poet's  son  was  first  captivated  by 
the  little  girl  from  Hull. 

"When  I  came  to  America,"  Dorothy 
will  tell  you,  "my  accent  was  terribly  Eng- 
lish. It  was  worse  than  that,  it  was  a  com- 
bination of  Scotch  and  Yorkshire  dialect. 
It's  a  good  thing  the  talkies  had  not  come  in 
then.  I  wouldn't  have  had  a  chance.  And 
strangely  enough,  when  my  first  talkies. 
'The  Barker,'  'His  Captive  Woman,'  and 
other  pictures,  were  shown  in  London,  the 
British  critics  could  not  get  over  the  mir- 
acle that  Dorothy  Mackaill  had  lost  her  ac- 
cent and  was  speaking  like  a  thorough 
Yankee  who  held  the  trenches  at  Bunker 
Hill.  Perhaps  that  is  because  I  lost  no 
time  taking  out  naturalization  papers  or 
what-have-you." 

Her  first  job  in  America  came  when  she 
was  taken  back-stage  at  the  Century  Thea- 
ter by  a  girl  friend.  The  debonair  Mac- 
kaill exchanged  characteristic  banter  with 
a  gentleman  who  proved  to  be  Lee  Shu- 


bert,  and  he  was  so  surprised  that  he  gave 
her  a  place  in  a  revival  of  "Florodora." 
When  that  ended  she  made  up  her  mind 
that  she  wanted  to  be  glorified  so  she  went 
to  the  offices  high  up  in  the  New  Amster- 
dam Theater  and  announced  that  "Dorothy 
Mackaill  of  London  is  here  to  see  Mr. 
Florenz  Ziegfeld."  Mr.  Ziegfeld  was  so 
surprised  that  he  gave  her  an  audience  and 
also  a  job  in  "The  Midnight  Frolic." 

"One  night  when  Kathleen  Martin  was 
unable  to  appear,"  the  Mackaill  will  tell 
you,  "I  was  pushed  on  in  her  place  with 
scarcely  any  rehearsal  and  sang  a  very 
syncopated  American  song  in  my  own  Eng- 
lish manner,  Scotch-Yorkshire  dialect  and 
all.  There  were  three  encores  and  I  de- 
cided I  was  a  hit.  But  I  was  a  female 
'Merton  of  the  Movies.'  They  were  roll- 
ing in  their  seats  because  my  accent  was 
so  funny  when  put  to  American  music." 

It  was  when  she  was  in  "The  Midnight 
Frolic"  that  Marshall  Neilan  saw  her  and 
gave  her  a  role  in  a  picture  called  "Bits 
of  Life."  Other  roles  came.  Some  with 
Johnny  Hines  in  comedies.  Then  better 
ones  with  Richard  Barthelmess  in  "The 
Fighting  Blade,"  "Twenty-One,"  "Ran- 
son's  Folly,"  and  "Shore  Leave."  Then 
she  was  given  a  contract  by  First  National 
Pictures  and  she  has  been  with  that  or- 
ganization ever  since,  except  when  she  was 
twice  loaned  to  another  company.  She 
played  in  a  series  of  highly  successful 
pictures  with  Jack  Mulhall,  then  she  be- 
came a  star  in  her  own  right. 

Her  return  to  Hull  this  summer,  ten 
years  after  living  in  America,  was  event- 
ful in  the  sense  that  she  received  the  wel- 
come of  a  celluloid  conqueror.  The  Mac- 
kaill prefers  to  tell  you  of  the  humorous 
side  of  her  triumphant  return. 

"When  I  rang  the  bell  of  the  old  Mac- 
kaill Mansion,"  she  says,  "my  father  was 
out  because  I  was  not  expected  until  the 
next  day.  I  was  welcomed  by  my  step- 
mother and  my  six  year  old  half-sister. 
My  sister  scurried  out  and  told  the  kids 
that  Dorothy  was  home  and  they  cluttered 
up  the  front  yard  and  the  alley.  Then  my 
father  came  home  and  we  had  a  visit. 

"The  news  had  spread  and  the  theater 
manager  in  Hull  appeared  and  told  me  that 
as  I  was  not  expected  until  tomorrow  I 
would  have  to  sneak  out  of  the  house  and 
get  in  an  automobile  and  make  a  grand  en- 
trance the  next  morning.  When  my  father 
went  out  on  the  porch  and  told  the  multi- 
tude that  I  was  not  there  my  little  sister 
ran  out  and  screamed,  'She  is,  too !  She  is, 
too!'    I  had  a  grand  time!" 
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then,  it  didn't  take  long  for  Fame  to  find 
her.  Arthur  Hopkins  appearing  in  this 
role,  saw  her  in  "The  Noose"  and  decided 
she  was  just  the  type  for  the  girl  lead 
in  "Burlesque."  Barbara  got  the  part 
and  was  a  Broadway  star.  And  all  be- 
cause she  didn't  know  her  patterns— but 
her  lines ! 

"Then,"  laughs  Barbara,  "came  my  big 
moment !" 

No.  It  wasn't  names  in  electric  lights. 
It  wasn't  reviews  or  bouquets  over  the 
footlights.  It  was  'love'  with  big  gilt  cap- 
itals. Terpsichore  and  Euterpe  having  done 
their  parts,  Fate  gave  Cupid  a  shove. 
Cupid  in  this  case  in  the  guise  of  a  peppy 
piano  player  in  "Burlesque,"  who  was  a 
great  friend  of  Frank  Fay's.  Frank  at  that 
time  was  at  The  Palace  for  an  engage- 
ment and  it  was  Cupid  who  carried  mes- 
sages, sweet  nothing's,  tidbits  and  gossip 
from  one  to  the  other;  who  fanned  the 
flame.  And  romance  grew.  It  is  two  years 


later  and  they  are  still  living  happily  after. 

Barbara  is  what  they  call  a  'natural.' 
She  never  learned  to  act.  Except  coaching 
by  Frank  Fay,  she  will  tell  you.  She  also 
explains  that  she  has  only  played  one  kind 
of  role  and  that  is  the  kind  of  girls  she 
has  actually  known,  but  then  she's  mod- 
est !  She  used  to  have  yearnings  to  do 
dramatic  things  in  a  big  way.  She  used 
to  watch  Jeanne  Eagels  and  then  come 
away  and  think  'what's  the  use?'  She  feels 
the  same  way  now  when  she  sees  Ann 
Harding. 

She  likes  the  movies,  finds  them  inter- 
esting, feels  she  learns  something  from 
them,  but  the  stage  will  always  be  'home' 
to  her. 

She'd  like  to  settle  down,  just  she  and 
Frank — and  only  come  back  to  do  some- 
thing that  interested  her.  She'd  like  to  do 
a  play  with  Frank,  like  Vilma  Banky  and 
Rod  La  Rocque  are  doing  in  New  York, 
and  then  take  the  play  to  London.  She'd 


like  to  do  different  roles,  something  she's 
never  attempted.  Maybe  foreign  parts  full 
of  accents  and  things.  As  it  is  now,  prac- 
tically her  only  equipment  has  been  to 
learn  to  say  'ain't'  and  drop  her  g's,  which 
is  not  such  a  good  habit  for  polite  society 
and  one  which  Frank  tries  to  correct. 

She'd  like  to  have  a  child  now  when 
she's  young ;  she'd  like  to  work  with  Frank, 
so  they  could  be  together,  because  they 
wouldn't  be  jealous  of  one  another  in  their 
work. 

She  doesn't  smoke — or  at  least  she 
hasn't  smoked  in  eighteen  months  because 
Frank  doesn't  want  her  to.  Only  when  a 
scene  calls  for  it,  and  then  she  doesn't 
cheat  by  taking  more  puffs  than  the  script 
allows  ! 

At  present  she  is  doing  another  girl  that 
she  knows,  a  taxi  dancer  in  a  dance  hall 
who  falls  in  love  with  the  wrong  man,  but 
marries  the  right  one  when  the  curtain 
falls. 
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A  grand  character  actress,  Marie  Dressier,  and  one  of  filmland's  best 
'bad'  men,  Wallace  Beery,  as  Min  and  Bill,  their  new  picture,  a  drama 

of  the  water-front. 


ASK  ME 
Continued  from  page  12 

Ruth.  Do  I  ever  get  tired  of  answering 
questions?  That's  just  another  one  to  an- 
swer! Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  was  married 
to  Joan  Crawford  on  June  3,  1929.  Doug's 
mother  was  Beth  Sully  before  her  mar- 
riage to  Douglas,  Sr.  She  is  now  the  wife 
of  Jack  Whiting  of  stage  fame.  Alice 
White  does  not  give  her  home  address  but 
her  studio.  Columbia,  1438  Gower  Street, 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  will  be  responsible  for 
her  fan  mail.  Her  latest  release  is  "Sweet- 
hearts on  Parade"  with  Lloyd  Hughes. 

Carol  Jean  F.  Are  the  stars  as  innocent 
as  they  look  on  the  screen?  I  could  ac- 
tually break  down  and  cry  over-  that  so 
we'll  take  up  the  subject  later.  Garv 
Cooper  is  in  "The  Spoilers"  with  Kay 
Johnson  and  Betty  Compson.  Gary  is  still 
a  bachelor.  Mary  Brian's  real  name  is 
Mary  Louise  Dantzler.  She  was  born  April 
17,  1909,  in  Texas.  She  is  5  feet  2  inches 
tall,  weighs  105  pounds  and  has  naturally 
curly  brown  hair  and  hazel  eyes.  Not  mar- 
ried or  engaged  as  far  as  I  know.  Mary 
played  with  Jack  Oakie  and  Skeets  Galla- 
gher in  "The  Social  Lion." 

Lorraine,  Boston.  So  I  give  you  many 
happy  moments,  do  I  ?  That's  a  line  I  love 
to  catch  and  hold  on  to.  Come  again. 
Dolores  Del  Rio  has  jet  black  hair,  beauti- 
ful brown  eyes,  is  about  5  feet  5  inches  tall 
and  weighs  115  pounds.  She  was  married 
on  Aug.  6,  1930,  to  Cedric  Gibbons,  film 
art  director.  Clara  Bow  is  5  feet  3^4  inches 
tall,  weighs  110  pounds,  and  has  red  hair 
and  brown  eyes.  Her  latest  offering  is 
"Her  Wedding  Night." 

Brozcn  Eyes.  You'd  just  die  if  you 
couldn't  read  my  words  of  wisdom  every 
month — you  old  book-worm,  you !  Jacque- 
line Logan  was  born  Nov.  30,  1902,  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  She  has  auburn  hair, 
gray  eyes,  is  5  feet  4  inches  tall  and 
weighs  115  pounds.  At  present  she  is  mak- 
ing films  in  England.  She  appeared  in 
"The  Bachelor  Girl"  with  Thelma  Todd, 
William  Collier  Jr.  and  Edward  Hearn. 
Norma  Shearer  is  26  years  old.  Her  latest 
release  is  "Let  Us  Be  Gay."  She  will  be 
back  on  the  screen  soon. 

C.  G.  of  Chicago.  I'm  as  proud  as  a 
buck  private  who  has  just  been  made  a 
corporal  when  I  read  the  grand  things  you 
fans  say  about  my  department.  William 
Haines,  known  far  and  wide  as  Holly- 
wood's champion  wise-cracker,  was  born 
January  1,  1900,  in  Staunton,  Va.  He  is  6 
feet  tall,  weighs  165  pounds  and  has  black 
hair  and  brown  eyes.  His  hobby  is  playing 
practical  jokes.  As  a  part  of  his  screen 
training,  he  also  plays  golf,  football,  base- 
ball and  polo.  His  next  picture  is  "Re- 
mote Control." 

Giggles.  Where  can  you  get  hold  of 
John  Gilbert?  Ah!  John  was  born  July 
10,  1897,  and  has  brown  hair  and  eyes,  is 
5  feet  11  inches  tall.  His  new  picture  is 
"Way  For  a  Sailor,"  with  Leila  Hyams 
and  Wallace  Beery.  Greta  Garbo  was 
born  Sept.  18,  1906,  in  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
Her  latest  release  is  "Romance,"  with  Ga- 
vin Gordon  and  Lewis  Stone.  Zasu  Pitts 
plays  with  Jeanette  MacDonald  and  Jack 
Buchanan  in  "Monte  Carlo."  The  song,  Be- 
yond the  Blue  Horizon,  from  the  picture, 
is  a  good  number. 

Dorothy  G.,  Cape  Cod.  John  Mack 
Brown's  first  advent  into  pictures  was  with 
Marion  Davies  in  "The  Fair  Co-Ed."  His 


latest  release  is  "Billy  the  Kid."  John's 
wife  is  Cornelia  Foster,  a  college  'sweet- 
heart'. In  "Slaves  of  Beauty"  you  saw 
Olive  Tell,  Margaret  Livingston,  Sue 
Carol,  Holmes  Herbert,  Earle  Foxe  and 
Richard  Walling.  Clara  Bow  uses  her 
own  name  in  pictures. 

Betty,  San  Francisco.  You  say  you  don't 
think  anything  of  asking  me  a  few  ques- 
tions— I  don't  think  so  much  of  it  myself. 
Mary  Astor  plays  with  Ann  Harding  in 
"Holiday."  Mary  was  born  May  3,  1906, 
in  Quincy,  111.  She  has  auburn  hair, 
brown  eyes,  is  5  feet  5  inches  tall  and 
weighs  120  pounds.  Dorothy  Lee  is  in 
"Half  Shot  at  Sunrise"  with  Bert  Wheeler 
and  Robert  Woolsey.  No,  she  is  not  re- 
lated to  Davey  Lee  or  Lila  Lee.  Davey 
plays  with  Jack  Holt  and  Dorothy  Revier 
in  "The  Squealer." 

A  Constant  Reader.  Which  one?  Molly 
O'Day  has  reduced  in  weight  to  a  mere  117 
pounds  and  is  appearing  in  a  stage  play 
called  "Young  Sinners."  Molly  was  born 
in  1911  in  Bayonne,  N.  J.    She  has  dark 


hazel  eyes,  brown  hair  and  is  5  feet  2% 
inches  tall.  Her  real  name  is  Suzanne 
Dobson  Noonan. 

Flo.  Billie  Dove  is  5  feet  6  inches  tall 
and  weighs  119  pounds.  Bebe  Daniels 
weighs  120  pounds  and  is  5  feet  3  inches 
tall.  Yilma  Banky  is  5  feet  6  inches  tall, 
weighs  125  pounds.  Colleen  Moore,  5  feet 
3  inches,  weight,  105  pounds.  Viola  Dana 
is  4  feet  11 inches,  weight,  101  pounds. 
Dolores  Costello  Barrymore  is  5  feet  4 
inches  tall  and  has  blonde  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  Laura  La  Plante  is  5  feet  3  inches, 
weighs  118  pounds  and  has  blonde  hair  and 
blue  eyes. 

M.  S.,  New  York  City.  Here  is  a  plea 
for  movies  from  old-fashioned  stories  so 
all  directors  and  producers  please  take 
notice.  After  that,  you  have  practically 
seen  several  old-timers  before  you  read 
this.  Janet  Gaynor's  mother  is  not  in  pic- 
tures so  you  did  not  see  her  in  "Street  An- 
gel." Janet  has  signed  a  new  contract 
with  Fox  Studios  and  is  to  appear  in  a 
film  with  Charles  Farrell,  "The  Man  Who 
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Came  Back."  She  was  born  Oct.  6,  1906, 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  She  has  auburn  hair, 
brown  eyes,  is  5  feet  tall  and  weighs  100 
pounds. 

C.  of  Henderson,  N.  C.  Your  good 
w  ishes  can  come  in  loads,  stacks  and 
bundles  and  I'll  receive  them  with  open 
arms,  so  keep  up  the  good  work.  Sue 
Carol  was  born  Oct.  30,  1908,  in  Chicago, 
111.  She  has  dark  brown  hair,  brown  eyes, 
is  5  feet  3  inches  tall  and  weighs  108 
pounds.  She  was  married  to  Nick  Stuart, 
July  28,  1929.  She  appears  with  Amos 
'n'  Andy  in  "Check  and  Double  Check." 
Others  in  the  picture  are  Irene  Rich  and 
Charles  Morton  and  Kingfish ! 

Natalie  K.  What  a  world  this  would  be 
without  pictures,  chick-a-dee  golf,  or  Rudy 
Vallee's  Stein  Song.  Lane  Chandler  was 
born  June  4,  1901,  in  Culbertson,  Mont. 
He  is  6  feet  3  inches  tall,  weighs  185 
pounds  and  has  red  hair  and  blue  eyes. 
He  has  appeared  in  "Red  Hair"  with  Clara 
Bow ;  "Love  and  Learn"  with  Esther 
Ralston:  "The  Big  Killing"  with  Mary 
Brian,  W  allace  Beery  and  Raymond  Hat- 
ton  ;  "The  First  Kiss"  with  Fay  Wray 
and  Gary  Cooper,  and  "The  Wolf  of  Wall 
Street"  with  George  Bancroft  and  Nancy 
Carroll.  Lane  is  not  married.  Gloria 
Swanson  was  born  in  Chicago,  111,  March 
29,  1898.    She  was  educated  in  Chicago 


schools,  later  in  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  in 
Porto  Rico,  where  her  father,  Captain 
Swanson,  served  with  the  United  States 
Army.  Her  first  peep  into  pictures  was  in 
a  mob  scene  with  the  old  Essanay  Studio 
in  Chicago,  after  she  had  spent  several 
years  at  various  army  posts  with  her 
father.  She  has  been  married  three  times, 
first  to  Wallace  Beery  when  she  was  16 
years  old,  then  to  Herbert  Somborn,  and 
her  last  venture,  the  Marquis  de  la  Falaise 
de  la  Coudray,  from  whom  she  is  divorced. 
She  has  one  daughter  and  an  adopted 
son. 

Dorrie.  The  song  whistled  so  often  in 
"Street  Angel"  was  Angela  Mia.  Gloria 
Swanson  played  with  the  late  Rudolph 
Valentino  in  "Beyond  the  Rocks,"  released 
in  1922.  Gloria's  latest  picture  is  "What  a 
Widow"  with  Owen  Moore  and  Lew  Cody. 
Ramon  Novarro  is  30  years  old  and  is  5 
feet  8  inches  tall,  weighs  155  pounds  and 
has  black  hair  and  brown  eyes. 

Anne,  Fresno.  Welcome  to  our  circle ! 
Contract  or  backgammon?  Since  Maurice 
Chevalier  has  completed  his  new  picture, 
"The  Playboy  of  Paris,"  he  has  been  vaca- 
tioning in  France.  William  Bakewell  was 
born  May  2,  1908,  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Harvard  Military 
School  and  started  his  picture  career  as  an 
extra  soon  after  his  graduation.    He  has 


appeared  in  "West  Point,"  "Mother,'' 
"Annapolis,"  "Battle  of  the  Sexes,"  and 
"Hot  Stuff."  His  work  in  "The  Iron 
Mask"  with  Douglas  Fairbanks,  was  an 
outstanding  role  for  a  youngster.  He  plays 
in  "All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front." 
William  is  5  feet  11  inches  tall,  weighs  143 
pounds  and  has  wavy  brown  hair  and  gray 
eyes.  He  lives  with  his  mother  in  Holly- 
wood. 

Dorothy,  Topeka,  Kansas.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  players  that  hail  from  your  town 
but  Buster  Keaton  was  born  in  Pickway. 
Charles  Rogers  in  Olathe,  Phyllis  Haver  in 
Douglas,  Thelma  Hill  in  Emporia  and 
Claire  Windsor  in  Cawker  City.  Good 
line-up  for  Kansas.  Jack  Oakie's  real 
name  is  Lewis  D.  Offield.  Richard  Arlen 
is  Richard  Van  Mattemore.  Jean  Arthur 
is  Gladys  Green.  Helen  Kane  is  Helen 
Schroeder  in  real  life.  Kay  Francis  \va^ 
born  about  28  years  ago  in  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.  Joan  Crawford's  given  name 
is  pronounced  as  one  syllable  and  not 
Jo-an. 

Betty  J.  You  want  to  congratulate 
Screenland  for  its  good  fortune  in  having 
such  a  finished  "Ask  Me"  lady — what  you 
mean,  'finished,'  eh?  Loretta  Young  was 
18  years  old  on  Jan.  6,  1930 ;  Josephine 
Dunn  was  23  on  May  1,  same  year.  Dixie 
Lee  is  about  20  years  old.    Grant  Withers 


Winnie  Lightner,  one  of  the  brightest  comedy  lights  of  talking  pic- 
tures, broadcasts  to  her  thousands  of  fans  from  the  luxurious  divan  in 
her  own  sitting  room.    Notice  the  trick  pajamas  and  head-dress  to  match. 
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Ruth  Mix,  pretty  daughter 
of  her  famous  father,  Tom 
Mix,  is  rehearsing  for  a 
western  talker  with  Wally 
Wales  for  Universal. 


is  26,  Conrad  Xagel  is  33,  David  Rollins 
is  21  and  Barry  Norton  is  25. 

Somebody  from  Europe.  Ramon  Novar- 
ro's  single  blessedness  has  worried  many 
a  feminine  fan  but  I  have  no  solution  to 
offer.  Ramon's  latest  picture,  "Call  of  the 
Flesh,"  was  made  under  the  title,  "The 
Singer  of  Seville."  Helen  Kane  was  born 
in  New  York  City,  Aug.  4,  1908.  She  is 
5  feet  2  inches  tall,  weighs  125  pounds  and 
has  brown  hair  and  hazel  eyes.  David 
Manners'  family  name  is  Acklorru  He  was 
born  April  30,  1902,  in  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia.  He  is  6  feet  tall,  weighs  160 
pounds  and  has  brown  hair  and  gray  eyes. 
His  wife  is  Susanne  Bushnell. 

Georgia  Belle.  Your  latest  crush  is  on 
Scott  Kolk,  is  it?  He  was  a  trap-drummer 
and  a  dancer  with  a  jazz  band  before  going 
into  pictures.  He  appeared  with  Marion 
Davies  and  Lawrence  Gray  in  "Marianne"' 
and  has  a  role  in  "All  Quiet  on  the  West- 
ern Front."  Barbara  Stanwyck,  who 
created  such  a  favorable  impression  on  the 
fans  in  "Ladies  of  Leisure,"  was  born  Julv 
16,  1907,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  She  is  5 
feet  5  inches  tall,  weighs  118  pounds  and 
has  auburn  hair  and  dark  blue  eyes.  She 
is  the  wife  of  Frank  Fay,  who  appeared 
in  "Under  a  Texas  Moon." 

Dorrie  of  Montana.  Listen!  Brother 
Elks,  Lions.  Moose  and  Knights  of  The 
Round  Table — Dorrie  suggests  you  keep 
the  "Ask  Me"  pages  for  reference — paste 
'em  in  the  hat,  on  the  face,  any  old  place 
so  you  can  say  to  all  inquirers,  "I  told  you 
so."  Dorothy  Lee  was  a  dancer  with  Fred 
Waring's  Pennsylvanians  and  appeared  in 
"Syncopation"  with  that  band.  She  made 
such  a  decided  hit  that  Radio  Pictures 
signed  her  for  the  ingenue  role  in  "Rio 
Rita."  She  has  been  featured  with  Bert 
Wheeler  and  Robert  WToolsey  in  "The 
Cuckoos"  and  their  latest  release,  "Half 
Shot  at  Sunrise." 

Ranny  from  Winnipeg.  You  may  con- 
sider yourself  thanked  for  the  sincere  way 
you  have  in  expressing  your  appreciation 
of  this  department.  Your  favorite,  Marie 
Prevost,  was  not  born  in  France  but  is  a 
native  of  Sarnia,  Ontario,  Canada.  She 
was  born  Nov.  6,  1898.    She  has  very  dark 


Ann  Harding,  next  month's 
Cover  Girl,  will  be  the  £rst 
subject  of  our  new  numer- 
ology series.  Watch  for 
this    feature    in  February 

SCREENLAND. 


Send  Birthday  Greetings  to 

These  January  Stars: 

William  Haines 

January  1st. 

Charles  Bickford 

January  1st. 

Marion  Davies 

January  3rd. 

Loretta  Young 

January  6th. 

Stanley  Smith 

January  6th. 

Matt  Moore 

January  6th. 

Tom  Mix 

January  6th. 

Yilma  Banky 

January  9th. 

Monte  Blue 

January  11th. 

Kay  Francis  _ 

January  13th. 

Norman  Foster 

January  13th. 

Bebe  Daniels 

January  14th. 

Nils  Asther 

January  17th. 

Sally  Starr 

January'  23rd. 

Ralph  Graves 

January  23rd. 

Joyce  Compton 

January  27th. 

Noah  Beery 

January  29th. 

Marcia  Manners 

January  31st. 

Elissa  Landi,  Europe's  new 
gift  to  movie-goers,  will 
play  opposite  Charles  Far- 
rell  in  his  new  picture, 
"Squadrons." 


brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  is  5  feet  4  inches 
tall  and  weighs  123  pounds.  She  began 
her  screen  career  in  two-reel  Sennett  come- 
dies. Her  first  feature  picture  was  with 
Charles  Ray  in  "Old  Swimmin  Hole." 
Her  latest  film  is  "War  Nurse"  with  Anita 
Page  and  Robert  Montgomery. 

/.  K.,  Manitoba.  Constance  Bennett  is 
23  years  old.  She  has  golden  blonde  hair 
and  deep  blue  eyes.  She  was  married  at 
the  age  of  17  to  Chester  Morehead  but  the 
marriage  was  annulled.  Her  second  hus- 
band was  Phillip  Plant,  wealthy  society 
man  of  New  York,  but  she  is  divorced 
from  him.  Her  latest  film  releases  are 
"Common  Clay"  with  Lew  Ayres,  and  "Sin 
Takes  a  Holiday"  with  Kenneth  Mac- 
Kenna  and  Basil  Rathbone. 

Gerry  D.,  Detroit.  Madge  Bellamy's 
room-mate  in  "Summer  Bachelors"  was 
Leila  Hyams.  Others  in  the  cast  were 
Matt  Moore  and  Allan  Forrest.  Billie 
Burke,  and  not  Billie  Dove,  is  the  wife  of 
Flo  Ziegfeld.  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr., 
was  born  Dec.  7.  1907,  in  New  York  City. 
Three  well-known  sisters  of  the  screen 
are  Loretta  Young,  Sally  Blane  and  Polly 
Ann  Young. 

June.  Lloyd  Hughes  was  born  Oct.  21, 
1897,  in  Bisbee,  Arizona.  He  has  gray 
eyes,  brown  hair,  is  6  feet  tall  and  weighs 
160  pounds.  His  favorite  sports  are  hand- 
ball, boxing,  golf  and  swimming.  His  wife 
is  Gloria  Hope  and  they  have  two  children. 
Lloyd's  first  big  screen  success  came  as  the 
male  lead  with  Mary  Pickford  in  "Tess  of 
the  Storm  Country,"  in  1923.  He  appears 
with  John  Barrymore  as  his  brother,  Derek, 
in  "Moby  Dick."- 

Susctte  H.  of  Centralia,  III.  Crazy  about 
my  'write-up,'  are  you?  And  I'm  just  as 
crazy  to  know  that  you  are  that  way  about 
me.  Bebe  Daniels  was  born  Jan.  14,  1901. 
Clara  Bow  on  July  29,  1905;  and  Colleen 
Moore  on  Aug.  8.  1904.  Colleen  is  appear- 
ing on  the  stage  this  season  in  "On  the 
Loose,"  a  comedy-drama. 
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WRITE  TO  THE  STARS  AS  FOLLOWS: 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios,  Culver 
City,  Cal. 


\\"illiam  Bakewell 
Lionel  Barrymore 
Wallace  Beery 
Charles  Bickford 
Edwina  Booth 
John  Mack  Brown 
Harry  Carey 
Karl  Dane 
Marion  Davies 
Reginald  Denny 
Mary  Doran 
Cliff  Edwards 
Julia  Faye 
Greta  Garbo 
John  Gilbert 
Gavin  Gordon 
Ralph  Graves 
William  Haines 
Hedda  Hopper 
Leila  Hyams 
Kav  Tohnson 


Dorothy  Jordan 
Buster  Keaton 
Charles  King 
Gwen  Lee 
Barbara  Leonard 
Adolphe  Menjou 
Robert  Montgomery 
Conrad  Nagel 
Ramon  Novarro 
Edward  Nugent 
Anita  Page 
Marie  Prevost 
Duncan  Renaldo 
Norma  Shearer 
Gus  Shy 

Lawrence  Tibbett 
Lewis  Stone 
Ernest  Torrence 
Raquel  Torres 
Roland  Young 


Paramount    Studios,    5451  Marathon 
Street,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Richard  Arlen 
Jean  Arthur 
William  Austin 
George  Bancroft 
Clara  Bow 
Mary  Brian 
Clive  Brook 
Nancy  Carroll 
Ruth  Chatterton 
Maurice  Chevalier 
June  Collyer 
Jackie  Coogan 
Claudette  Colbert 
Gary  Cooper 
Frances  Dee 
Marlene  Dietrich 
Leon  Errol 
Stuart  Erwin 
Kay  Francis 
Skeet  Gallagher 
Harrv  Green 


Mitzi  Green 
Neil  Hamilton 
Phillips  Holmes 
Helen  Kane 
Dennis  King 
Carol  Lombard 
Paul  Lukas 
Jeanette  MacDonald 
Fredric  March 
Rosita  Moreno 
Barry  Norton  • 
Jack  Oakie 
Warner  Oland 
Zelma  O'Neal 
Eugene  Pallette 
William  Powell 
Charles  Rogers 
Lillian  Roth 
Regis  Toomey 
Fay  Wray 


First  National  Studios,  Burbank,  Cal. 


Richard  Barthelmess 
Sidney  Blackmer 
Joe  E.  Brown 
Bernice  Claire 
Douglas  Fairbanks, 

Alexander  Gray 
Fred  Kohler 
Laura  Lee 
Lila  Lee 


Dorothy  Mackaill 
David  Manners 
Marilyn  Miller 
Ona  Munson 
James  Rennie 
Otis  Skinner 
Yivienne  Segal 
Jack  Whiting 
Loretta  Young 


Fox  Studios,  1401  North  Western  Ave- 
nue, Hollywood,  Cal. 


Frank  Albertson 
Luana  Alcaniz 
Robert  Ames 
Warner  Baxter 
Rex  Bell 

Humphrey  Bogart 
El  Brendel 
Ilka  Chase 
Marguerite  Churchil 
Joyce  Compton 
Fin  Dorsay 
Louise  Dresser 
Charles  Farrell 
John  Garrick 
Janet  Gaynor 
W  arren  Hymer 
Richard  Keene 
Jane  Keith 
J.  M.  Kerrigan 


Dixie  Lee 
Edmund  Lowe 
Myrna  Loy 
Claire  Luce 
Sharon  Lynn 
Farrell  Macdonald 
Kenneth  MacKenna 
Mona  Maris 
Victor  McLaglen 
Lois  Aloran 
J.  Harold  Murray 
George  O'Brien 
Maureen  O'Sullivan 
I  )avid  Rollins 
Will  Rogers 
Lee  Tracy 
Spencer  Tracy 
John  Wayne 
Marjorie  White. 


Radio    Pictures    Studio,    780  Gower 
Street,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Evelyn  Brent 
Sue  Carol 
Joseph  Cawthorne 
June  Clyde 
Betty  Compson 
Bebe  Daniels 
Richard  Dix 
Irene  Dunne 
Jobyna  Howland 
Arthur  Lake 
Ivan  Lebedeff 
Dorothy  Lee 


Everett  Marshall 
Joel  McCrea 
Jack  Mulhall 
Edna  May  Oliver 
Roberta  Robinson 
Lowell  Sherman 
Ned  Sparks 
Leni  Stengel 
Hugh  Trevor 
Bert  Wheeler 
Louis  Wolheim 
Robert  W oolsey 


Warner  Brothers  Studio,  5842  Sunset 
Boulevard,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


George  Arliss 
John  Barrymore 
Monte  Blue 
Claudia  Dell 
Irene  Delroy 
Louise  Fazenda 
James  Hall 
Winnie  Lightner 


Lucien  Littlefield 
Lotti  Lodi 
Ben  Lyon 
Marian  Nixon 
Walter  Pidgeon 
H.  B.  Warner 
Lois  Wilson 
Grant  Withers 


Pathe  Studios,  Culver  City,  Cal. 


Robert  Armstrong 
Constance  Bennett 
William  Boyd 
James  Gleason 
Russell  Gleason 
Alan  Hale 

Universal  Studios, 

Lewis  Ayres 
John  Boles 
Kathryn  Crawford 
Robert  Ellis 
Hoot  Gibson 
Jean  Hersholt 
Dorothy  Janis 
Raymond  Keane 
Myrna  Kennedy 


Ann  Harding 
Eddie  Quillan 
Fred  Scott 
Gloria  Swanson 
Helen  Twelvetrees 


Universal  City,  Cal. 

Barbara  Kent 
Jeanette  Loff 
Mary  Nolan 
Eddie  Phillips 
Joseph  Schildkraut 
Genevieve  Tobin 
Glenn  Tryon 
Lupe  Velez 
John  Wray 


Columbia  Studios,  1438  Gower  Street, 
Hollywood,  Cal. 


Joe  Cook 

Constance  Cummings 
Richard  Cromwell 
Jack  Holt 
Buck  Jones 


Bert  Lytell 
Joan  Peers 
Dorothy  Revier 
Barbara  Stanwyck 


United   Artists   Studios,    1041  North 
Formosa  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Don  Alvarado 
Joan  Bennett 
Eddie  Cantor 
Charles  Chaplin 
Virginia  Cherill 
Ronald  Colman 
Lily  Damita 
Dolores  Del  Rio 
Douglas  Fairbanks 
William  Farnum 


John  Holland 
Eleanor  Hunt 
Walter  Huston 
Al  Jolson 
Evelyn  Laye 
Una  Merkel 
Chester  Morris 
Mary  Pickford 
Gilbert  Roland 
Norma  Talmadge 


Hal  Roach  Studios,  Culver  City,  Cal. 


Charley  Chase 
Mickey  Daniels 
Oliver  Hardy 
Ed  Kennedy 
Mary  Kornman 


Harry  Langdon 
Stan  Laurel 
Our  Gang 
Thelma  Todd 


Educational  Studios,  7250  Santa  Mon- 
ica Boulevard,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Marjorie  Beebe 
Ann  Christy 
Andy  Clyde 
Harry  Gribbon 


Daphne  Pollard 
Lincoln  Stedman 
Nick  Stuart 


Sono  Art-World  Wide,  Metropolitan 
Studios,  1041  Las  Palmas  Street, 
Hollywood,  Cal. 


Ruth  Roland 


Edward  Everett 
Horton 


William  De  Mille  directing  Kay  Francis  in  a  scene  from  "Passion 
Flower."  Kay  is  popular  and  in  demand — Metro  borrowed  her  from 
Paramount  for  this  film. 
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LETTERS  FROM  THE  AUDIENCE — Continued  from  page  8 


similar  vaults  be  constructed  to  hold  the 
finest  films  every  company  produces? 

Pearl  Moore, 
864  Colorado  Ave., 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 


FOURTH  PRIZE  LETTER 
$5.00 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  queen  of 
fun  has  been  crowned  already.  She  is  none 
other  than  Her  Royal  Highness,  Marie 
(Dressier),  Queen  of  Comedy  Land. 

Dressier  was  great  in  silent  pictures  but 
since  the  talkies  arrived,  there  has  been  no 
one  to  approach  her  humor.  Who  but 
Marie  Dressier  could  be  in  a  picture  with 
the  alluring  Garbo  and  come  near  walking 
away  with  first  acting  honors?  Who  else 
could  steal  from  such  capable  performers 
as  William  Haines,  Lillian  Gish  and  Norma 
Shearer? 

Marie  isn't  only  a  brilliant  clown.  She 
also  has  that  underlying  pathos  which  all 
great  comediennes  possess.  Primarily  she 
is  a  great  actress,  but  she  adds  to  that  a 
lovably  human  quality  and  a  deliciously 
individual  manner  of  speaking.  As  she 
herself  announced  in  "The  Hollywood  Re- 
vue" :  "I'm  the  Queen,"  and  she  is ! 

D.  H.  Chapman, 
1337  Shatto  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Page  Big  Doug  as  a  Producer, 
Please 

Odd,  isn't  it,  how  the  movies  have  a 
habit  of  overturning  everybody's  pet 
theories  ? 

One  of  my  favorite  dramatic  critics 
prophesied  that  the  talkies  would  develop 
along  lines  of  their  own  while  the  stage 
would  retain  all  the  plays  which  required 
thought  and  intelligence,  brilliant  dialogue, 
or  an  idea  which  could  appeal  only  to  a 
limited  few. 

That  sounded  reasonable.  But  along 
came  "Holiday,"  with  Philip  Barry's  clever 
lines  and  made  a  smash  hit  out  of  suppos- 
edly limited  material.  "Outward  Bound" 
which  was  judged  too  fragile  a  play  even 
to  be  sent  on  the  road,  is  not  quite  the 
failure  it  was  predicted  on  the  screen.  If 
an  imaginative  person  like  Fairbanks  Senior 


A  fan  says  he  learned  about  the 
Chinese  from  you,  Dick  Bar- 
thelmess.  Is  that  a  slam  or  a 
salvo  ? 


would  produce  "Death  Takes  a  Holiday," 
pointed  out  as  strictly  'stage  goods,'  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  to  see  it  become  a 
film  success. 

People  once  thought  that  action  was  'out' 
in  the  talkies  but  now  we  have  it  both  in 
westerns  and  in  farce  like  Gloria  Swan- 
son's  "What  a  Widow."  They  also  said 
intimacy  and  charm  were  gone,  but  look 
at  "Monte  Carlo"  and  Maurice  Chevalier. 

Let  theories  come  and  go!  We're  look- 
ing ahead  for  clever  material  and  good 
craftsmen,  and  chirping  all  the  while, 
"What's  next?" 

Yours, 

Louise  Devon, 
5049  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Get  Your  College  Credits 
Through  the  Talkies! 

Like  a  lot  of  other  men  trying  to  learn 
how  to  write,  in  order  to  create  flesh  and 
blood  characters,  I  often  have  to  refer  to 
cumbersome  reference  books,  and  spend  a 
lot  of  time  weeding  out  real  information 
from  mediocre  material. 

But  since  the  coming  of  talkies,  a  lot 
of  this  difficulty  has  been  smoothed  out. 
If  I  need  atmosphere  for  a  Chinese  story, 
I  see  Dick  Barthelmess  in  "Son  of  the 
Gods."  Or  if  I  need  negro  background, 
"Hallelujah"  offers  just  what  I  need.  So 


Meet  the  new  William  Haines! 
No,  not  wisecracking  Bill,  but 
William  who  has  been  doing 
swell  dramatic  work  lately. 


that  now  I  regard  talking  pictures  as  au- 
thoritative, along  with  encyclopedias  and 
histories. 

Albert  C.  Dewert, 
3971  Kenkel  Ave., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Compliments  and  Criticism 

I  have  just  seen  and  heard  "Anna 
Christie."  What  a  voice !  The  essence  of 
all  that  Garbo  really  is ! 

I  love  "Anna  Christie!"  The  poignant, 
gripping  drama,  which  left  me  breathless. 
The  barge,  the  sea,  the  fog — why  I  could 
almost  smell  the  water. 

All  the  characters  were  perfect.  But 
Garbo  reached  the  heights.  I  like  every- 
thing about  her.  Her  hair,  her  berets,  her 
shabby  clothes,  her  deep,  husky  voice,  and 
her  reserve.    It  is  hard  for  me  after  see- 


William  Powell's  film  followers 
set  a  new  altitude  record!  "Bill's 
worst  picture  can't  be  less  than 
fair,"  a  friendly  critic  writes  in. 


ing  "Anna  Christie"  to  imagine  Garbo 
wearing  curls  and  playing  in  "Romance." 
But  she  is  so  versatile,  I  suppose  it's  all 
right.  But  I  do  prefer  her  not  all  dressed 
up.  What  a  tremendous  improvement  in 
pictures  since  ten  years  ago  when  the 
pretty  heroine  stood  around  and  twiddled 
her  ringers ! 

The  musical  films  thrill  me,  too.  "The 
Vagabond  King"  and  "The  Rogue  Song" 
are  the  height  of  artistry.  Technicolor  is 
a  marvelous  addition  to  such  productions. 
And  I  think  Tibbett  and  King  are  the  best 
singers  that  the  world  of  music  has  given 
us  so  far. 

To  save  me,  I  can't  think  of  a  word  of 
criticism.  But,  oh  yes !  Why  didn't  some- 
body teach  Rudy  Vallee  how  to  act? 

Grace  Gray, 
Vinal  Haven, 

Maine. 


'Ray!  'Ray!  We  Want 
Internationality ! 

German  people  like  American  talking 
pictures  very  much  but  American  taste  is 
not  always  German  taste.  Lovers  are  often 
too  'sweetish.' 

When  a  young  couple  fall  in  love  and 
kiss  for  the  first  time,  why  are  there  al- 
ways blooming  trees,  falling  flowers,  twit- 
tering birds  and  inevitably  a  full  moon  in 
the  heaven?  Do  lovers  never  kiss  in 
wintry  weather?  In  "Sally"  we  saw  such 
scenes  of  exaggerated  sweetness  so  that 
this  picture  didn't  have  the  success  ex- 
pected in  Germany. 

In  "Flight,"  Lila  Lee,  in  the  role  of  a 
nurse,  had  the  appearance  and  make-up 
of  a  sweet  revue  girl.  And  that  in  com- 
pany of  soldiers  during  a  battle.  It  was 
so  incongruous  the  spectators  in  Germany 
were  forced  to  laugh. 

This  exaggerated  sweetness  is  a  very 
big  fault,  especially  in  talking  pictures 
where  it  is  not  always  possible  to  cut  out 
mushy  dialogue.  Therefore,  I  should  sug- 
gest that  since  we  Germans  are  so  fond  of 
American  talkies  that  you  either  let  us 
have  versions  according  to  European^  taste, 
or  give  films  more  internationality  in  the 
original  screening. 

Otto  Behrens, 
12  Victoria  Luiseplatz, 
Berlin,  W  30,  Germany. 
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Something  For  Serious 
Consideration 

What's  the  matter  with  the  movie  pro- 
duction chiefs  who  give  us  so  many  crime 
pictures?  If  they  think  they  are  doing 
their  bit  in  helping  to  prove  the  folly  of 
crime,  they  are  sadly  mistaken. 

In  this  age  of  flaunting  desires  and 
movie  vengeance,  plays  depicting  vice  in 
all  its  baffling,  slow-moving  stages,  are 
nothing  more  than  powerful  incentives  to 
our  villain-worshiping  youths. 

For  the  price  of  a  few  admissions,  the 
keen-witted,  criminally-inclined  individuals 
acquire  the  true  technique  of  looting,  safe- 
cracking, kidnapping,  smuggling  and  fancy 
bumping  off. 

It  costs  them  no  more  to  make  careful 
notations  of  seemingly  disguised  traps, 
particularly  the  one  that  brings  the  culprit 
to  justice.  They  are  intensely  interested  in 
one  thing,  and  that  one  thing  is  how  to  get 
around  the  law.    Do  they  learn  how? 

Yes.  Because  the  major  fault  of  these 
productions  lies  in  the  exposition  of  clues. 
Crime  pictures  are  entirely  too  vivid,  too 
painstakingly  accurate  in  every  detail. 

Now  that  movies  appeal  to  the  eye  as 
well  as  to  the  ear,  it  would  be  a  boon  to 
parents  if  producers  would  give  us  less 
criminal  adventures. 

Ottilie  Trovnar, 
322  Tenth  Street, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif. 


Parents  Please  Copy! 

I  have  always  enjoyed  Jack  Gilbert's 
pictures  because  of  his  peppy  personality. 
In  my  estimation,  Jack  has  never  really 
had  a  human  part  to  portray  since  "The 
Big  Parade."  Talkie  voice  or  no,  we  are 
with  him.  If  his  future  pictures  must  be 
silent,  let  'em  be  silent.  One  good  silent 
Gilbert  picture  is  worth  many  silly  ones 
with  good  voices  and  poor  acting. 

My  husband  and  I  feel  that  we  owe  a 
real  debt  to  the  movies.  We  are  the  par- 
ents of  two  rapidly  developing  young  girls, 
thirteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  but  we 
are  not  fearful  of  their  future,  neither  are 
we  resorting  to  old-fashioned  discipline  to 
enforce  our  ideas  of  character  forming. 
Our  way  has  been  natural,  easy,  and  en- 
joyable to  both  girls,  to  Dad  and  myself. 
We  simply  let  them  learn  about  life  from 
the  movies.  From  an  early  age  they  have 
attended  pictures  and  have  gathered  from 
thern  many  lessons  which  every  girl  should 
know  if  she  is  to  stand  squarely  on  both 
feet  and  rub  shoulders  with  the  world, 


which  is  a  good  old  world  notwithstanding. 

B.  A.  Brothers, 
1516  Seaboard  Avenue, 
South  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


A  Boost  For  Billy 

I  have  been  watching  a  certain  young 
actor  for  a  long  time  and  I  feel  that  I 
know  something  of  his  ability.  He's  a 
great  favorite  with  that  part  of  the  public 
who  cherish  the  brighter  side  of  life,  and 
they  give  him  a  big  hand  every  time  he 
appears.  This  personable  actor  is  Billy 
Haines ! 

This  same  play  boy  has  been  doing  some 
swell  dramatic  work  lately  and  the  same 
public  have  started  to  sit  up  and  wear  that 
"Gee-I-knew-he-could-do-it"  look. 

I  have  but  one  appeal !  Give  the  boy  a 
real  story  and  let  Fred  Niblo  direct  him. 
He  understands  Billy.  "Way  Out  West" 
is  sufficient  proof.  And  make  Billy  act 
and  love  and  suffer.  There  is  nothing  on 
earth  more  appealing  than  Haines  when  he 
is  sad  and  hurt ! 

Tillie  Shirley  Kohes, 
829  Winnebago  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Who  said  crooks  can't  win? 
El  Brendel  has  been  steal- 
ing pictures  from  stars  and 
for  this  he  has  been  re- 
warded— a  new  feature  con- 
tract from  Fox. 


Get  the  Flit  Gun! 

The  talkies  have  produced  a  new  species 
of  pests.  They  are  to  be  found  in  any 
movie  theater  at  any  time.  But  they  seem 
to  breed  thickest  during  the  showing  of 
such  fine  pictures  as  "Song  O'  My  Heart" 
and  "Journey's  End."  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  classifications  : 

The  Peanut  Bugs :  Maddening  and  nu- 
merous. They  crunch  peanuts  extracted 
from  violently  crackling,  waxed  paper  bags, 
loudly  and  interminably. 

The  Bitter  Bugs :  Extremely  exasperat- 
ing. They  titter  and  snicker  at  inappro- 
priate moments,  usually  during  tender  love 
scenes. 

The  Wise-Cracking  Bugs :  Very  annoy- 
ing. They  emit  what  they  consider  very 
smart  quips  and  bon  mots  always  during 
the  most  dramatic  moments. 

The  In-A-Hurry  Bugs :  Only  a  few  of 
these,  but  enough.  They  get  up  and  make 
a  dash  for  the  exit  during  the  final  scene, 
while  the  lovers  are  being  re-united  or 
while  the  villain  is  meeting  his  fate.  The 
picture  will  conclude  in  three  minutes  but 
they  need  those  three  moments. 

Does  anyone  know  a  way  to  exterminate 
these  pests  ?  Chloroform  might  be  effective ! 

Gertrude  Westenberg, 
334  Randolph  Ave., 

Seattle,  Wash. 


Lyman  Howe!  To  the  Front! 

For  those  of  us  who  love  the  sights  and 
sounds  outside  the  door  best  of  all,  it  is 
very  encouraging  to  learn  that  several 
movie  companies  are  planning  a  small  per- 
centage of  silent  productions. 

I  like  the  spoken  picture  and  am  one  of 
its  most  consistent  boosters.  But  what  I 
do  lament,  however,  is  the  loss  of  the 
scenics.  We  all  remember  Lyman  Howe. 
His  appearance  at  the  neighborhood  theater 
twice  a  year  was  always  heralded  with 
great  joy  and  expectation.  The  antics  of 
his  one-man  orchestra  were  alone  worth 
the  price  of  admission.  Just  now  we  are 
unable  to  see  a  good  six  or  seven  reel 
scenic,  not  because  people  consider  them 
dry  and  not  worth  seeing,  but  because  the 
audibles  cannot,  apparently,  present  natural 
beauty  to  the  best  possible  degree.  The 
ways  of  Mother  Nature  are  often  too  se- 
date to  lend  enchantment  to  mechanical 
recording. 

May  the  disciples  of  Walton,  Burroughs, 
and  Thoreau  obtain  satisfaction ! 

Earl  J.  Gagnon, 

Ripley, 
Hancock,  Michigan. 


SHARING  IRENE  RICH'S  CHRISTMAS  BOXES 
Continued  from  page  91 


ber  this  when  you're  cramming  for 
exams.  Edam  cheeses  are  nice  to  in- 
clude in  the  boxes,  since  they  look  so 
pretty,  are  easy  to  send,  and  it  is  such  fun 
to  scoop  out  the  cheese  at  an  impromptu 
party.  The  Lulu  Paste  is  my  favorite 
spread  for  midnight  sandwiches  at  home, 
and  my  youngsters  love  it  at  school.  You 
can  always  keep  crackers  around,  and  with 
Lulu  Paste,  you've  got  what  the  swanky 
folks  call  a  delightful  savory. 

"I  believe  in  giving  college  boys  and 
girls,  and  all  hard-working  young  people 
generally,  stimulating  food,  not  the  same 
dull  things  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  from  childhood.  It  takes  a  little 
care  and  thought  but  I  much  prefer  going 


to  the  trouble  of  packing  boxes  with  food 
I  have  planned  and  helped  to  cook,  to  send- 
ing pocket  money  which  is  apt  to  be  spent 
in  any  old  fashion.  Young  men  and  young 
women  need  a  variety  of  food  and  plenty 
of  sweets. 

"Now  for  the  recipes— so  that  you  can 
get  your  Christmas  box  on  the  college 
campus  before  the  sun  of  Christmas  Eve 
falls  behind  the  stately  college  towers!" 

DATE  COOKIES 
1  cup  brown  sugar 
1  cup  butter 
1  cup  buttermilk 
3  cups  oatmeal 
1  teaspoon  soda. 


Flour  enough  to  roll  thin,  cut  out  in 
rounds,  put  together  with  date  filling,  and 
press  edges  together. 

FILLING  FOR  DATE  COOKIES 
1  pound  dates 
1  cup  sugar 
1  cup  water 
Cook  dates  in  water,  add  sugar,  then 
cook  until  smooth,  and  use  for  filling. 

SALTED  NUTS 
Remove  walnuts,  pecans  or  whatever  nut 
wished,  'from  shells.  Pour  into  a  skillet 
in  which  pure  olive  oil  is  very  hot.  Turn 
rapidly  to  prevent  scorching,  remove  nuts 
and  salt  well.  Butter  gives  a  better  flavor 
than  oil  and  is  more  healthful. 
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REVUETTES — Continued  from  page  6 


Big  Money.  Pathe.  What  price  easy 
money?  Satisfactory  comedy  with  Eddie 
Quillan,  Miriam  Seegar,  Robert  Arm- 
strong and  James  Gleason.* 


Reno.  Sono  Art -World  Wide.  Ruth 
Roland  as  the  heroine  of  Cornelius  Yan- 
derbilt,  Jr.'s,  novel  of  divorce.  Fair  enter- 
tainment. 


The  Cuckoo  Murder  Mystery.  Metro- 
Goldwytir-Mayer  Cartoon.  A  murder 
thriller  with  a  grand  idea  and  very  well 
done.  You'll  enjoy  this. 


Those  Three  French  Girls.  Metro- 
Goldzvyn-Mayer.  Ho-hum !  This  should 
have  been  funny  but  it  wasn't.  Fifi  Dor- 
say,  Reginald  Denny,  Yola  D'Avril,  Cliff 
Edwards.  Sandra  Ravel  and  Edward  Bro- 
phy  do  their  best. 


Atlantic.  British  International.  Grip- 
ping melodrama  but  dull  in  spots.  All 
about  a  sinking  ship.  It's  an  English  pic- 
ture with  an  English  cast. 


Madam  Satan.  Metro  -  Goldwyn  -  Mayer. 
A  De  Mille-ionaire  production.  All  about 
a  neglected  wife  who  wins  back  hubby. 
Kay  Johnson,  Reginald  Denny  and  Roland 
Young  in  the  line-up. 


The  Santa  Fe  Trail.  Paramount.  Old- 
fashioned  Western  done  in  the  modern  mode 
with  Richard  Arlen  as  the  cowboy.  Mitzi 
Green  steals  the  picture. 


Playboy  of  Paris.  Paramount.  Maurice 
Chevalier  corking  as  a  French  waiter  who 
inherits  a  million  francs.  You'll  be  talking 
about  Stuart  Erwin's  antics. 


The  Hot  Heiress.  First  National.  Ro- 
mance between  a  society  deb.  Ona  Munson. 
and  a  riveter,  Ben  Lyon.  It's  hokum  but 
you'll  like  it. 


The  Life  of  the  Party.  Warner  Broth- 
ers. Winnie  Lightner  and  Irene  Delroy 
have  a  hilarious  time  pretending  they  are 
rich  widows  and  so  does  the  audience.  . 


Devil  With  Women.  Fox.  A  typical 
McLaglen  picture — he  dates  the  dames  but 
the  other  fellow  gets  them.  Fair. 


A  Lady  Surrenders.  Universal.  Avery 
talkie  drawing-room  drama  with  Conrad 
Xagel,  Rose  Hobart  and  Genevieve  Tobin 
representing  the  eternal  triangle. 


The  Office  Wife.  Warner  Brothers. 
Glorifying  the  American  secretary  with 
Dorothy  Mackaill  as  the  sec.  and  capable 
Lewis  Stone  as  the  employer  who  marries 
her. 


Heads  Up.  Paramount.  Just  another 
musical  comedy  with  Buddy  Rogers  as  the 
only  bright  spot.  Helen  Kane  doesn't 
click  in  this. 


Borrowed  Wives.  Tiffany.  The  old 
yarn  about  the  hero  having  to  marry  the 
girl  before  midnight  or  lose  a  fortune  but 
done  very  amusingly,  with  Rex  Lease, 
Yera  Reynolds  and  Paul  Hurst. 


Brothers.  Columbia.  Bert  Lytell  plays 
a  dual  role  in  the  screen  version  of  his 
stage  success.  The  film  has  plenty  of  action 
and  suspense.  Dorothy  Sebastian  is  a 
capable  leading  lady. 


The  Cat  Creeps.  Universal.  A  good 
mystery  thriller  with  all  the  trimming  in- 
cluding Helen  Twelvetrees.  Xeil  Hamilton. 
Lilvan  Tashman  and  Raymond  Hackett. 


Once  a  Gentleman.  Sono  Art -World 
Wide.  Edward  Everett  Horton  gives  a 
fine  and  humorous  performance  in  a  story 
about  mistaken  identities.  Lois  Wilson 
looks  well  and  acts  better. 


East  is  West.  Universal.  A  not  so  suc- 
cessful picture  of  a  successful  stage  play 
despite  the  efforts  of  Lupe  Yelez,  Lewis 
Ayres  and  Edward  Robinson. 

*Reviewed  in  this  issue. 


Short  Subjects: 

Below  Zero.  Metro-Goldwytt-Mayer.  A 
Laurel-Hardy  victory.  A  riot — full  of 
laughs  and  funny  situations.  See  this. 


Fashion  Mirror.  Warner  Brothers.  A 
comedy  sketch  with  music  and  gorgeous 
gowns.  Just  the  thing  for  your  winter 
fashion  tips. 

Discontented  Cowboys.  Universal.  The 
Charlie  Murray-George  Sidney  combina- 
tion with  sure-fire  comedy.  A  dude  ranch 
and  a  couple  of  tenderfeet. 


Our  Nagging  Wives.  Educational.  Should 
be  called  chiseling  husbands.  Ford  Sterling 
is  the  head  man ;  John  T.  Murray  and 
Ethel  Sykes  assist. 


Dogway  Melody. Mctro-Goldicyn-Mayer. 
The  clever  dog  stars  cavort  in  a  burlesque 
of  "The  Broadway  Melody."  Don't  pass 
this  by. 


The  Bluffer.  Mack  Sennett  Brevity. 
Andy  Clyde  in  a  funny  comedy  with  the 
aid  of  color — as  if  he  needed  it !  Patsy 
O'Leary  is  the  girl  and  Lincoln  Stedman. 
the  bluffer. 


See  page  109  for  Casts  of 
Current  Films;  other  re- 
views on  pages  88-89 ;  Re- 
Yiews  of  the  six  best 
pictures  awarded  SCREEX- 
LAXD's  seal  of  approval  on 
pages  86-87. 


Parley  Vous.  Universal.  Slim  Summer- 
ville  swell  as  a  bugler  in  the  army  trying 
to  make  an  impression  on  a  French 
ch  eric,  Pauline  Garon.  Manv  lauahs  in 
this. 


The  Stein  Song.  Max  Fleisher  Cartoon. 
Collegiate  cartoon  with  Rudy  Yallee  sing- 
ing the  Maine  Stein  Song.  Cleverly  handled. 


You're  in  the  Navy  Now.  Paramoi  'it. 
Johnny  Burke,  a  vaudeville  favorite,  does 
his  stuff  in  this  short  film  with  a  militarv 
background.  Good  gags.  Good  singing. 


Divorced  Sweethearts.  Educational.  One 
of  Mack  Sennett's  best  with  Charles  Irvin. 
Daphne  Pollard,  Marjorie  Beebe  and  Ann 
Christy.  A  lot  of  laughter  and  marital 
mistakes. 


People  Born  in  October.  Fitspatrick. 
One  of  the  ever-popular  horoscope  series. 
If  October's  your  month,  this  is  your  meat. 
Good  comedy  touches. 


Monkey  Melodies.  Columbia.  A  little 
gem  of  jungle  love,  with  two  monkeys  as 
the  lovers  and  an  alligator  as  the  'men- 
ace.' A  simian  knock-out. 


Hot  and  Bothered.  Columbia.  Eddie 
Buzzell  rings  the  bell  again  in  this  minia- 
ture comedy  of  a  movie-struck  gal.  The 
best  one  of  the  series  so  far. 


The  Patient.  Paramount.  This  juarsrlincr 
novelty  is  provided  with  a  swell  plot,"  full 
of  action,  which  makes  it  an  unusual  com- 
edy success. 


Don't  Bite  the  Dentist.  Educational. 
Andy  Clyde  as  a  local  dentist  gets  himself 
into  more  trouble !  But  you'll  like  it.  One 
of  the  funniest  skits  of  the  month! 


Breakfast  in  Bed.  Pathe.  This  comedy 
line-up,  including  Daphne  Pollard  and  her 
two  strong-armed  sweethearts,  ends  in 
a  riot  of  laughter.  Franklin  Pangborn 
wonderful ! 


The  Twentieth  Amendment.  Para  wiint. 
Something  new  in  the  fun  world.  Twen- 
tieth Amendment  specifies  a  man  must  have 
as  many  wives  as  he  can  support!  Dcn't 
miss  the  fun. 
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THEY'RE  NEW— HOT!  WATCH  THEM!— Marlene  Dietrich 


American  business  or  professional  woman 
disposes  of  this  event  amuses  Miss  Die- 
trich. "I  think  it  is  marvelous,"  she  said 
smiling.  "American  women  do  things  so 
easily — and  they  turn  out  just  as  well.  We 
are  much  too  serious  in  my  country.  When 
I  think  how  careful  I  was  of  myself  those 
times  I  must  laugh.  I  wouldn't  be  in 
a  room  where  people  were  smoking  for, 
fear  the  impure  air  would  harm  her.  And 
I  ate  such  nourishing  things,  such  good 
soup  and  beer  and  everything  that  would 
make  her  grow.  And  after  she  came  I  was 
just  as  careful.  Oh,  I  grew  that  fat !"  she 
laughed  delightedly  and  stretched  her  arms 
out  as  far  as  they  would  go.  She  never 
touched  wines  during  that  time,  only  beer, 
and  after  two  years  of  abstinence  she 
found  she  didn't  like  them,  so  unlike  most 
foreigners,  our  so-called  prohibition  laws 
were  no  trial  to  her. 

"I  show  you  her  picture,"  she  said,  ex- 
tracting a  little  silver  object  from  her 
purse  which  looked  like  a  compact  but 
opened,  revealed  two  snapshots  of  a  dar- 
ling baby  girl,  about  four  years  old. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  loves  to 
work  in  America,  Marlene  is  very  home- 
sick for  her  baby  and  her  own  fireside.  It 
was  a  bitter  blow  to  her  when  Paramount 
decided  to  have  her  make  her  second  pic- 
ture immediately.  "But  then  I  shall  be 
home  for  Christmas.  Oh,  I  never  could 
stand  being  away  for  Christmas ! 

"I  make  records  for  her.  There  is  a 
marvelous  place  here  which  records  the 
voice  almost  perfectly.  That  is  the  way  I 
write  my  letters  to  her  and  she  makes 
records  and  sends  them  to  me.  The  other 
night  I  called  her  on  the  telephone.  She 
asked  me  where  I  was  and  I  told  her  I 
was  in  bed.  She  wanted  to  know  why  and 
whether  I  was  ill.  I  told  her  that  I  was 
in  bed  because  it  was  night.  It  was  noon 
in  Germany  and  she  couldn't  understand 
how  it  could  be  night  where  I  was ! 

"When  I  left  home  my  family  cried  and 
the  baby  comforted  them.  'Why  do  you 
cry?'  she  asked,  'Mama  will  come  back. 
People  who  go  must  always  come  back.' 
What  a  happy  philosophy !  Happy  for  me, 
too,  because  if  she  had  made  a  fuss  I  never 
would  have  left  her. 

"I  was  so  different.    When  I  first  went 
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I  said  'all  right.'  I  didn't  hear  any  more 
for  ten  days,  when  Mr.  Walsh  came  over 
one  morning  and  said :  'You'd  better  get 
your  clothes  packed,  we're  leaving  tomor- 
row for  Arizona.'  They'd  given  me  the 
lead  in  "The  Big  Trail"  and  I  had  never 
acted  in  my  life. 

"We  left  the  next  day  and  covered  nearly 
every  state  in  the  extreme  west — Arizona, 
California,  Montana,  Oregon,  Colorado — 
for  locations.  It's  a  swell  picture  of  cov- 
ered wagon  days,  made  entirely  outdoors 
except  for  one  shack  and  one  saloon  se- 
quence. We  used  a  thousand  buffalo,  a  lot 
of  elks,  more  horses  and  cows  than  I  ever 
saw  before,  Indians,  horse  wranglers,  dogs, 
cats,  birds,  and  a  flock  of  long-haired  girls. 
There's  a  lot  of  fighting  in  it,  a  rainstorm, 
a  sandstorm,  and  a  great  scene  where 
everybody  spills  into  the  Snake  River. 
And  about  the  nicest  thing  about  this  pic- 
ture is,  nobody  was  killed.  In  every  big 
film,  usually  one  or  two  men  are  killed,  but 
we  didn't  even  kill  a  horse." 

John  loves  to  fight  better  than  anything. 
After  that,  he  likes  to  eat,  "I  like  meat. 


Continued  from  page  54 

to  school  I  used  to  cry  so  hard  the  man 
at  the  door  would  telephone  my  mother  at 
recess  and  she  would  come  and  comfort 
me.  Imagine !  Only  two  blocks  away  from 
home  and  homesick!  That  is  why  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  make  new  friends  here.  It 
is  just  my  nature.  I  used  to  go  to  school 
crying  and  singing  a  song  that  started 
with  these  words,  'He  is  happy  who  for- 
gets all  that  he  cannot  change.'  Six  years 
old  and  I  sang  that!" 


"Are  You  There?"  We'll 
say  Paula  Lenglen  is!  Paula, 
by  the  way,  is  the  little  dancer 
who  has  a  role  in  Beatrice 
Lillie's  new  talker,  "Are  You 
There?" 

Twice  before,  Hollywood  tried  to  lure 
Miss  Dietrich  and  twice  she  refused.  When 
Paramount,  through  Josef  Von  Sternberg, 
offered  her  a  contract  she  accepted.  She 
had  appeared  in  a  picture  in  Germany  under 
his  direction  and  opposite  Emil  Jannings, 
called  "The  Blue  Angel."  She  had  confi- 
dence in  von  Sternberg  and  he  had  told 


Plenty  of  it.  Almost  raw,"  he  said.  "It 
seems  I  can  never  get  enough  to  fill  up 
this  big  carcass  of  mine.  I'm  crazy  about 
swimming,  too.  I  spend  all  my  free  time 
on  Malibu  Beach,  just  in  a  pair  of  trunks. 
I'm  a  real  sun  baby.  I  enjoy  riding  and 
watching  all  kinds  of  sports,  particularly 
football.  I  used  to  play  a  little  on  the 
California  team,"  he  explained  shyly.  "I 
like  girls,  too.  In  fact,  I'm  just  getting  to 
the  age  where  I  like  'em  all.  But  when  I 
get  married,  the  first  thing  I'm  going  to 
look  for  in  a  girl  is  a  sense  of  humor.  I 
hate  'em  thick." 

"Had  you  ever  had  any  picture  experi- 
ence before?"  I  asked. 

"Not  a  bit.  And  I  never  was  so  scared 
in  my  life  as  when  I  made  my  first  en- 
trance. If  Mr.  Walsh  had  made  me  act, 
I  would  have  been  lost.  But  he  didn't.  He 
just  said,  'Go  on  and  do  it  like  you  were 
home.' 

"My  first  speech  was  the  longest  one  I 
had  to  make  in  the  whole  film.  I'm  scared 
to  death  of  cameras,  anyway,  and  when  I 
went  on  the  set,  there  were  eight  of  them. 


her  so  much  about  the  marvelous  studios 
in  Hollywood  that  she  was  eager  to  work 
in  them.  "Here  there  is  everything  to 
make  a  fine  picture.  If  I  am  not  good, 
then  better  I  never  try  again. 

"In  silent  pictures  it  was  hard  for  me. 
My  nose  was  always  something  the  matter 
with  it,  or  my  chin  was  wrong  or  my  cheek 
or  something!"  she  laughed.  "In  talking 
pictures  those  things  are  not  as  important 
as  they  used  to  be. 

"When  I  am  working  I  am  always  very 
happy.  I  never  care  how  many  hours  I 
am  in  the  studio.  Everything  is  interesting 
to  me.  It  is  only  when  I  am  not  working 
that  I  am  unhappy.  I  used  to  go  to  parties 
when  I  first  came  out  here;  everyone  was 
so  very  kind  to  me.  But  at  parties  no  one 
seems  to  be  having  a  really  good  time. 
There  is  much  laughter,  beautiful  women 
and  handsome  men,  but  the  laughter  doesn't 
seem  to  come  from  the  heart.  Or  maybe 
it  is  because  I  am  out  of  tune ;  anyhow,  I 
stay  home  now. 

"I  brought  with  me  my  maid  from  home 
and  in  the  evening  we  sit  together  and 
turn  on  the  radio  and  read  and  I  feel  like 
a  very  old  lady.  Sometimes  on  Sundays 
we  have  a  picnic.  Because  I  cannot  bear 
to  stay  at  home  on  Sundays.  We  go  to 
the  beach  and  swim  and  lie  on  the  sand. 
But  without  my  family  and  friends  it  isn't 
fun.  It  makes  me  miss  them  more  because 
I  want  them  to  enjoy  it  with  me. 

"When  I  come  back  after  Christmas, 
though,  I  know  I  shall  be  happier.  Things 
out  here  will  be  familiar  and  I  won't  feel 
as  if  I  were  coming  to  a  strange  land. 
When  I  am  really  transplanted  I  shall 
make  friends,  perhaps.  I  don't  do  that 
quickly,"  she  said  with  her  shy  look. 

Now  you  may  not  like  La  Dietrich  when 
you  see  her  in  "Morocco,"  but  the  bets 
are  in  her  favor  out  here,  and  the  wise 
boys  have  been  trained  to  anticipate  what 
the  public  will  like.  She  is  often  compared 
to  Garbo,  a  fact  that  upsets  her  very  much. 
"How  can  they  ,  say  so?  We  are  not  at 
all  alike.  Garbo  is  a  great  artist."  She 
doesn't  realize  that  some  people  think  she 
is  one,  too. 

Garbo  is  her  favorite  actress  and  she  has 
as  much  hero  worship  "for  the  Swedish 
siren  as  her  own  fans  have  for  her. 

 4. 

— John  Wayne 


To  make  it  worse,  my  first  entrance  was 
on  horseback.  And  in  addition  to  speaking 
my  piece,  I  had  to  keep  that  horse  abso- 
lutely still  in  one  spot  so  he  wouldn't  get 
out  of  focus !  I'd  been  kind  of  sick,  too. 
A  lot  of  us  had.  Stomach  on  the  Fritz 
from  change  in  food  and  water.  I  was  so 
frightened  I'd  be  too  ill  to  work  that  it 
made  me  sicker.  But  I  got  on  the  horse 
somehow  and  here  I  am. 

"But  don't  let's  talk  about  me  any  more. 
Let's  talk  about  New  York.  This  is  my 
first  trip  here.  First  time  I  ever  saw  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  And,  gee,  when  I  looked 
up  at  that  Empire  State  Building — you 
know,  the  one  where  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
used  to  be — well,  honest,  I  haven't  got  any 
words.  It's  so  tall  I  had  to  take  off  my 
hat  to  see  it." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  next  when 
you  get  back  to  California?"  _ 

"I  don't  know  what  film  I'll  make.  They 
haven't  decided.  But  I'll  tell  you  one 
thing  I'm  going  to  do.  I'm  going  to  keep 
practising  throwing  knives,"  he  laughed — 
"if  I  ever  get  married — I'll  be  prepared." 


THEY'RE  NEW— HOT!  WATCH  THEM! 
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COMPLETE  CASTS  OF  FILMS  REVIEWED  IN  THIS  ISSUE 


"A  LADY'S  MORALS."  Mctro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer.  From  the  story  by  Dorothy 
Farnum.  Directed  by  Sidney  Franklin.  The 
cast:  Jenny  Lind.  Grace  Moore;  Paul 
Brandt,  Reginald  Denny ;  Barmim,  Wal- 
lace Beery ;  Olaf,  Gus  Shy ;  Josephine 
Jobyna  Howland ;  Broughm,  Gilbert  Em- 
ery: Inn  Keeper,  George  F.  Marion;  Mar- 
ctti,  Paul  Porcasi ;  Zerga,  Giovanni  Mar- 
tino;  Inn  Keeper's  Wife,  Bodil  Rosing: 
Louise,  Joan  Standing;  Sehna,  Mavis  Vil- 
liers  ;  Rosatti,  Judith  Yosselli. 


"BIG  MONEY."  Pathe.  From  the  story 
by  Walter  de  Leon.  Directed  by  Russell 
Alack.  The  cast :  Eddie,  Eddie  Quillan ; 
Ace,  Robert  Armstrong;  Tom,  James 
Gleason ;  Joan  McCall,  Miriam  Seegar : 
Mae,  Margaret  Livingston ;  Mr.  McCall, 
Robert  Edeson ;  Leila,  Dorothy  Christy; 
Smiley,  G.  Pat  Collins;  Durkin,  Morgan 
Wallace :  Flora,  Myitis  Crinley ;  Monk, 
Robert  Glecker;  Bradley,  Charles  Sellon ; 
Lefty.  Kit  Guard;  Weejee,  Johnny  Morris; 
Waiters.  Frank  Sabini  and  Harry  Semles  ; 
Society  Woman,  Clara  Palmer;  Detective, 
Ed  Deering ;  Elevator  Boy.  Spec  O'Don- 
nell ;  Maid,  Mona  Rica ;  Izzv.  Murrav 
Smith:  Wendell,  Harry  Tyler;  Butler. 
Jack  MacDonald  :  Michael,  Zita  Moulton  ; 
Office  Boy,  Jack  Hanlon ;  Detroit  Dan. 
Richard  Cramer;  Lewis  Wilder,  Maurice 
Black. 


"BILLY  THE  KID."  Metro -Goldivyn- 
Maycr.  From  the  book,  "The  Saga  of 
Billy  the  Kid,"  published  by  Doubleday 
Page  Company  in  1927.  Adapted  by  Wal- 
ter Xoble  Burnes.  Directed  by  King  Vidor. 
The  cast :  Billy,  John  Mack  Brown ;  Gar- 
rett, Wallace  Beery ;  Claire,  Kay  Johnson : 
Swenson,  Karl  Dane;  Tunston,  Wyndhan 
Standing;  McSzveen,  Russell  Simpson: 
Mrs.  McSzveen,  Blanche  Frederici ;  Old 
Stuff,  Rosco  Ates ;  Bollinger,  Warner  P. 
Richmond:  Donovan,  James  Marcus;  Hat- 
field, Nelson  McDowell ;  Brewer,  Jack 
Carlyle :  Butter-worth,  John  Beck;  Santi- 
ago, Chris  Martin;  Kocky  Whoosiz,  Mar- 
guerita  Padula;  Mrs.  Hatfield,  Aggie  Her- 
ring. 

"CHECK  AND   DOUBLE  CHECK." 

A  Radio  Picture.  Story,  music  and  lyrics 
by  Bert  Kalmar  and  Harry  Ruby.  Di- 
rected by  Melville  Brown.  The  cast : 
Amos,  Freeman  F.  Gosden ;  Andy.  Charles 
J.  Correll ;  Jean  Blair,  Sue  Carol ;  Rich- 
ard Williams,  Charles  Morton:  Ralf'i 
Crawford,  Ralf  Harolde;  John  Blair,  Ed- 
ward Martindel;  Mrs.  Blair,  Irene  Rich : 
EUnor  Crawford,  Rita  La  Roy ;  Kingfish, 
Russell  Powell. 


"FEET  FIRST."  Paramount.  From  the 
story  by  John  Gray,  Clyde  Bruckman  and 
Alex.  Xeal.  Directed  by  Clyde  Bruck- 
man. The  cast:  Harold  Home.  Harold 
Lloyd;  John  Tanner,  Robert  McWade : 
Mrs.  Tanner,  Lillianne  Leighton ;  Mary. 
Barbara  Kent ;  Old  Timer,  Alec  Francis ; 
Ship's  Officer,  Noah  Young. 

"HALF  SHOT  AT  SUNRISE."^  Ra- 
dio picture.  From  the  story  by  James  A. 
Creelman,  Jr.  Directed  by  Paul  Sloane. 
The  cast :  Tommy.  Bert  Wheeler  ;  Gilbert. 
Robert  Woolsey ;  M.  P.  Sergeant,  John 
Rutherford;  Colonel  Marshall;  George 
MacFarlane ;  Eileen,  Roberta  Robinson: 
Olga,  Leni  Stengel ;  Annette,  Dorothy  Lee ; 
Lieut.  Jim  Reed.  Hugh  Trevor ;  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall, Edna  May  Oliver;  Military  Police- 


man, Eddie  de  Lange:  General  Hale,  E.  H. 
Calvert;  Captain  Jones,  Alan  Roscoe. 

"KISMET."  First  National.  From  the 
play  by  Edward  Knoblock.  Adapted  by 
Howard  Estabrook.  Directed  by  John 
Francis  Dillon.  The  cast:  Hajj,  Otis  Skin- 
ner; Marsinah,  Loretta  Young;  Caliph  Ab- 
dallah,  David  Manners ;  Wazir  Mansar, 
Sidney  Blackmer ;  Zeleekha,  Mary  Dun- 
can;  Jailer,  Montagu  Love;  Amru,  Ford 
Sterling ;  The  grade  Nazir,  Theodore  von 
Eltz ;  Imam  Mahmud,  John  Sainpolis ; 
Jawan,  Edmund  Breese. 

"LITTLE  CAESAR."  First  National. 
From  the  novel  by  W.  R.  Burnett.  Adapted 
by  Francis  Edwards  Faragon.  Directed  by 
-Mervyn  Le  Roy,  "Rico"  Bandello,  Edward 
G.  Robinson ;  Joe  Massara,  Douglas  Fair- 
banks, Jr. ;  Olga  Strassof,  Glenda  Farrell ; 
The  "Big  Boy",  Sidney  Blackmer;  Police 
Sgt.  Flaherty,  Thomas  Jackson ;  Pete 
Montana.  Ralph  Ince ;  Tony  Passa,  Win. 
Collier,  Jr.  ;Arnie  Lorch,  Maurice  Black: 
Sam  Vettori,  Stanley  Fields ;  Otero,  George 
E.  Stone. 

"MAYBE  IT'S  LOVE."  Warner  Broth- 
ers. From  the  story  by  Mark  Canfield. 
Adapted  by  Joseph  Jackson.  Directed  by 
William  Wellman.  The  cast :  Nan  Shef- 
field, Joan  Bennett ;  Speed  Hanson,  Joe  E. 
Brown;  Tommy  Nelson.  James  Hall :  Betty. 
Laura  Lee;  Mr.  Nelson,  Anders  Ran- 
dolf;  Whiskers,  Sumner  Getchell ;  Presi- 
dent Sheffield,  George  Irving;  Professor, 
George  Bickel :  Coach  Bob  Brown  and  his 
team.  Coach  Howard  Jones  and  the  All 
American  Football  Team. 

"SCOTLAND  YARD."  Fox.  From  the 
play,  "Scotland  Yard"  by  Dennison  Cli ft. 
Adapted  by  Garrett  Fort.  Directed  by  Wil- 
liam K.  Howard.  The  cast :  Sir  John  Lash- 
er, Edmund  Lowe ;  Dakin  Barrolles,  Ed- 
mund Lowe  ;  Xandra — Lady  Lasher,  Joan 
Bennett;  Charles  Fox,  Donald  Crisp;  Doc- 
tor Dcon,  George  Renevant ;  Doctor  Re- 
mur,  Carroll  Naish ;  Sir  Clive  Heathcote. 
Lumsden  Hare :  Captain  Graves,  David 
Torrence ;  Nurse  Cecelia,  Barbara  Leon- 
ard;  Lord  St.  Arran,  Halliwell  Hobbes ; 
McKillop,  Arnold  Lucy. 

"SINNER'S  HOLIDAY."  Warner 
Brothers.  From  the  play,  "Penny  Arcade"  by 
Marie  Baumer.  Adapted  by  Harvey  Thew. 
Directed  by  John  Adolfi.  The  cast:  Angel 
Harrigan,  Grant  Withers ;  Jennie,  Evelyn 
Knapp:  Harry,  James  Cagney;  Myrtle. 
Joan  Blondell ;  Ala  Delano,  Lucille  La 
Verne;  Buck,  Noel  Madison;  George,  Otto 
Hoffman ;  Mitch  McKane,  Warren  Hy- 
mer;  Sikes,  Purnell  B.  Pratt;  Joe,  Ray 
Gallagher;  Happy,  Hank  Mann. 

"THE  BIG  TRAIL."  Fox.  From  the 
story  by  Hal  Evarts.  Directed  by  Raoul 
Walsh.  The  cast :  Breck  Coleman,  John 
Wayne;  Ruth  Cameron,  Marguerite 
Churchill ;  Gussie,  El  Brendel ;  Zeke,  Tully 
Marshall :  Red  Flack,  Tyrone  Power : 
Dave  Cameron,  David  Rollins;  Bill 
Thorpe,  Ian  Keith  :  Pa  Bascom.  Frederick- 
Burton ;  Windy  Bill,  Russ  Powell;  Lopez, 
Charles  Stevens ;  Gussie's  Mother  Jin-law. 
Louise  Carver ;  Wellmore,  William  V. 
Mong ;  Abigail,  Dodo  Newton ;  Sid  Bas- 
com, Ward  Bond;  Mrs.  Riggs,  Marcia 
Harris;  Mary  Riggs,  Marjorie  Leet;  Sai- 
rey.  Emslie  Emerson ;  Ohio  Man,  Frank 
Rainboth ;  Ohio  Man's  Son,  Andy  Shuf- 
ford ;  Honey  Girl,  Helen  Parrish. 


"THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE."  A 

Fitzpatrick  Picture.  From  the  poem  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Adapted  and  directed  by 
James  A.  Fitzpatrick.  The  cast:  James 
FitzJames,  Percy  Marmont;  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  Benita  Hume;  Roderick  Dim, 
Lawson  Butt ;  Lord  Moray,  James  Carewe ; 
Malcolm  Graeme,  Haddon  Mason ;  Mar- 
garet, Hedda  Bartlett ;  Allan  Bayne.  Leo 
Dryden;  Blanche  of  Devon,  Sara  Francis: 
Douglas,  James  Douglas. 

"THE  SILVER  HORDE."  A  Radio 
Picture.  From  the  novel  by  Rex  Beach. 
Adapted  by  Wallace  Smith.  Directed  by 
George  Archainbaud.  The  cast :  Cherry 
Malotte,  Evelyn  Brent ;  George  Bait,  Louis 
Wolheim ;  Boyd  Emerson,  Joel  McCrea ; 
Fraser,  Raymond  Hatton ;  Mildred  11 'ay- 
land.  Jean  Arthur;  Fred  Marsh,  Gavin 
Gordon  ;  Qucenic,  Blanche  Sweet ;  Wayne 
Way  land,  Purnell  Pratt;  Thomas  Hilliard, 
William  Davidson ;  Svcuson,  Ivan  Linow. 

"THE  VIRTUOUS  SIN."  Paramount. 
From  the  play  by  Lajos  Zilahy.  Adapted 
by  Martin  Brown.  Directed  by  Louis  Gas- 
nier  and  George  Cukor.  The  cast:  Gen. 
Grcgori  Platoff,  Walter  Huston:  Marya 
Ivanovna,  Kay  Francis ;  Lt.  Victor  Sab- 
lin,  Kenneth  MacKenna ;  Alexander  Strog- 
anov,  Jobyna  Howland;  Captain  Orloff, 
Paul  Cavanagh;  Lt.  Glinka,  Eric  Kalk- 
hurst;  Maj.  Ivanoff,  Oscar  Apfel ;  Col. 
Nikitin,  Gordon  McLeod;  Captain  Soba- 
kin,  Youcca  Troubetzkoy;  Sentry,  Victor 
Potel. 

"UP  THE  RIVER."  Fox.  From  the 
story  by  Maurine  Watkins.  Directed  by 
John  Ford.  The  cast:  St.  Louis,  Spencer 
Tracy :  Judy,  Claire  Luce ;  Dannemom 
Dan,  Warren  Hymer ;  Steve,  Humphrey 
Bogart;  Pop,  William  Collier,  Sr.;  Jes- 
sup,  George  MacFarlane ;  Morris,  Gay- 
lord  Pendleton  ;  Kit,  Goodee  Montgomery ; 
The  Warden,  Robert  F.  O'Connor;  Jean, 
Joan  Lawes ;  Sophie,  Noel  Francis;  Mrs. 
Massey,  Louise  Mackintosh ;  Frosby,  Mor- 
gan Wallace;  Mrs.  Jordan,  Edythe  Chap- 
man ;  Cynthia,  Althea  Henly ;  May  and 
June,  Keating  Sisters;  Whitley,  Wilbur 
Mack;  Beauchamp,  Pat  Somerset:  Nash, 
Harvey  Clark;  Daisy  Elmore.  Carol 
Wines ;  Edith  Laverne,  Sharon  Lynn ; 
Minnie,  Adele  Windsor;  Annie.  Mildred 
Vincent :  Happy  the  tramp,  Johnnie  Mack; 
Deputy  Warden,  Joe  Brown:  Dick  the  Dip, 
Richard  Keene  ;  Slim,  Robert  Burns  ;  Clem, 
John  Swor. 

"WAR  NURSE."  Metro-Gotdwyn-May- 
cr.  From  a  novel  published  anonymously 
by  Cosmopolitan  Book  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Also  appeared  in  Hearst's  Inter- 
national Cosmopolitan  Magazine  of  1930. 
Adapted  by  Becky  Gardiner.  Director,  Ed- 
gar Selwyn.  The  cast :  Wally.  Robert 
Montgomery;  Robin,  Robert  Ames;  Babs, 
June  Walker;  Joy,  Anita  Page;  Cushic, 
Zasu  Pitts:  Rosalie,  Marie  Prevost;  Kan- 
sas, Helen  Jerome  Eddy;  Matron,  Hedda 
Hopper;  Frank,  Edward  Nugent;  Helen, 
Martha  Sleeper ;  Doctor,  Michael  Vavitch. 

"WAY  FOR  A  SAILOR."  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer.  From  the  novel  by  Albert 
Richard  Wetjen,  published  by  Century 
Company  in  1928.  Adapted  by  Laurence 
Stallings,  W.  L.  River,  and  Charles  Mac- 
Arthur.  Directed  by  Sam  Wood.  The  cast : 
Jack,  John  Gilbert ;  Tripod.  Wallace 
Beery ;  Joan,  Leila  Hyams ;  Ginger.  Jim 
Tully;  Pollv,  Pollv  Moran ;  Flossv,  Doris 
Lloyd. 
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yearn  and  yearn  to  see  Peru  before  you 
die — well,  that's  "Nina  Rosa,"  the  best 
melodramatic,  the  peppiest  musical  show 
>i:iee  "New  Moon." 

Jake  and  Lee,  muchas  gracilis! 

And — hear!  hear! — the  story  holds  you: 
all  about  Nina  Rosa  (both  a  mine  and  a 
liirl)  that  Chicago-New  York  Jack  battles 
for  with  drunken,  licorice-eyed  Pablo,  a 
great  cognac  Peruvian  Bark,  played  by 
Leonard  Ceeley.  who  gets  Medal  A  for 
this  show  both  in  acting"  and  singing. 

And,  Moti  Dicit! — little  Armida  of  the 
movies  as  Corinna!  I'm  no  critic  before 
her.    She's  my  It ! 

Kthelind  Terry  as  Nina  Rosa,  the  bone 
of  contention,  is  equatorial  and  warbling- 
ly  seductive.  Guy  Robertson  and  Jack 
Sheehan  and  some  others  are  all  active 
and  peppy. 

"A  FAREWELL  TO  ARMS" 

This  play,  "A  Farewell  to  Arms,"  made 
from  the  Hemingway  novel  by  Laurence 
Stallings,  is  a  powerful,  beautiful  play.  It 
puts  Eros  above  Mars.  It  is  pathetic,  ro- 
mantic, realistic  and  lyrical. 

An  American  lieutenant  in  the  Italian 
army  falls  in  love — war-love — with  an 
English  nurse.  It  becomes,  on  both  sides, 
passionate,  almost  mystical  adoration.  Dur- 
ing the  great  disaster  of  Caporetto,  when 
a  million  Italians  run  panic-stricken  before 
the  Austrians,  the  girl  dies  of  childbirth, 
and  the  baby  also  dies.  Outside  we  hear  the 
colossal  retreat.  The  Lieutenant  falls  over 
his  beloved's  body — farewell  to  arms — to 
hell  with  the  war !— let  the  Austrians  come ! 
The  one  thing  worth  while  has  gone  out 
of  his  life. 

The  gold  medal  of  the  drama  goes  to 
Wilbur  Crane  as  an  Italian  officer,  drink- 
ing, laughing,  self-sacrificing,  who  loves 
his  American  friend,  the  lieutenant,  more 
than  he  does  his  own  girl,  who  happens  to 
be  the  nurse.  A  most  human  and  tear-com- 
pelling portrayal  by  a  man  who  can  act 
greatly. 

Glenn  Anders  as  the  American  lieutenant 
still  has  that  sob-sister  voice.  When  he  asks 
for  a  cigarette  you  think  he's  going  to  cry. 
Elissa  Landi,  as  the  English  nurse,  was 
exceptionally  good.  All  the  smaller  parts 
were  capitally  done.  A  somber  but  interest- 
ing tragedy.  Its  Broadway  run  was  brief 
but  Paramount  has  bought  the  play  for 
pictures.  And  the  leading  lady,  Miss  Landi, 
has  been  signed  by  Fox. 

"MR.  GILHOOLEY" 

.1//'.  Gilhooley  is  an  aging  Dubliner,  a 
man-about-town,  a  quiet,  simple,  single- 
tracked,  up-and-up  fellow  who  takes  a  wan- 
dering girl  into  his  boarding-house  one  night 
out  of  pity.  She,  out  of  sheer  gratefulness 
— well,  anyhow  three  months  after,  they 
are  still  living  together. 

The  girl  has  had  a  former  lover.  She 
resurrects  him.  The  simple  soul  of  Mr. 
Gilhooley  runs  all  the  gamut  of  jealousy 
and  forgiveness  until  in  a  great  scene  he 
strangles  her  to  death  and  shoots  himself. 
That's  all.  But  it  is  a  great  play. 

It  is  by  Liam  O'Flaherty,  done  for  the 
stage  by  Frank  B.  Elser.  Jed  Harris  put 
it  on,  and  Mr.  Harris  goes  up  once  again 
to  the  forefront  of  those  who  are  trying  to 
keep  the  theater  as  one  of  the  civilized  arts. 

A  great  cast:  Arthur  Sinclair  as  Mr.  Gil- 
hooley is  restrained,  vital  and  convinc- 
ing. He  acts  when  he  is  not  acting — he  is 
such  a  great  artist.  Helen  Hayes  as  the 
girl  is  at  her  best.   She  keeps  her  charm. 

"BAD  GIRL" 

Vina  Dclmar  is  the  little  girl  who  one 
day  and  all  of  a  sudden  leaped  from  a 


typewriter  to  the  splendor  of  the  Neckers' 
Olympus.  So  give  the  little  girl  a  hand ! 

Of  course,  you've  read  the  book.  Not  to 
have  done  so  means  you  belong  to  the  High 
Hatty  Intelligentsia.  Racca! 

Well,  the  play  is  about  Dot  and  Eddie 
and  the  baby.  Dot  isn't  a  'bad  girl'  at  all. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  title  is  a  come-on. 
Not  that  there  aren't  some  bright  and  pa- 
thetic patches.  But,  on  the  whole,  Sylvia 
Sydney  is  the  draw.  Here  is  a  real  little 
actress.  Paul  Kelly  is  comic  and  manly 
as  Eddie. 


That  handsome  Warner  Bax- 
ter will  be  a  member  of 
the  French  Foreign  Legion 
in  his  latest  Movietone, 
"Renegade." 


"THE  GREEKS  HAD  A  WORD 
FOR  IT" 

Zoe  Akins  hath  done  this  thing.  It  isn't 
a  play,  but  a  series  of  human  and  static 
luxury  sets. 

Three  chisellers,  gold-diggers,  gimleters, 
or  what  have  you?  Money,  wine,  jewels, 
bankers,  a  pianist.  These  three  chisellers — 
or  what  have  you? — roil  and  broil  about, 
sometimes  calling  one  another  names,  some- 
times acting  up  pretty. 

No  special  plot.  Just  a  night-club,  a 
music-room  of  a  musical  genius  (ah,  Linda, 
these  stage  musical  geniuses!),  a  suite  in 
Central  Park  West — and  presto — the  Am- 
bassador Hotel ! 

Muriel  Kirkland,  the  girl  in  "Strictly 
Dishonorable,"  is  Polaire,  a  charming 
digger.  Dorothy  Hall  and  Veree  Teasdale 
are  good. 

I  passed  a  fairly  amusing  evening  wait- 
ing to  find  out  what  the  Greeks  had  a  word 
for  that  would  describe  this  show.  Could 
it  be  bulldiker? 

"STEPDAUGHTERS  OF  WAR" 

Femininity  in  undress.  Stripped  to  the 
bone  (psychically  I  mean,  Hedda).  Well, 
the  girls  did  their  bit  Over  There.  Why 
shouldn't  they  have  a  little  "Journey's  End" 
of  their  own? 

Kenyon  Nicholson's  "Stepdaughters  of 
War,"  from  Helen  Smith's  novel,  is  full  of 
naughty  talk.  But,  remember,  these  girls 
are  in  the  British  Ambulance  Corps,  where 
a  man  is  a  man,  and  even  the  women  are, 
too. 

Katherine  Alexander  plays  the  lead. 
The  play  is  splendidly  produced.  (If  we 
can't  end  war,  let's  end  the  war-plays.  I'm 
fed  up.) 


"SYMPHONY  IN  TWO  FLATS" 

This  is  an  all-English  two-plays-in-one 
that  have  absoluteley  no  relation  to  one 
another. 

Ivor  Novello  is  a  kind  of  Noel  Coward : 
he  wrote  the  play,  acts  in  it,  a  sentimental 
I'm-a-blind-ccmposer  part ;  sings  and  does 
everything  but  mix  cocktails  and  throw 
dice.  Gets  his  sight  just  in  time  to  find 
that  his  wife  and  another — but  you  have 
seen  it  in  the  pre-Bunny  screen  era. 

In  the  flat  below,  a  widow  tries  to  marry 
off  her  daughter  and  herself  by  some  heavy 
English  comedy  tricks  that  only  provoke 
laughter  by  the  real  comedy  of  Miss  Baird 
as  a  mannish  artist  who  performs  on  the 
bars  and  goes  around  smeared  up  like  Rem- 
brandt on  a  souse.  She  is  really  funny. 

Two  English  beauties,  Lillian  Braith- 
waite  and  Benita  Hume  do  the  comic 
widow  and  the  tragic  blind  man's  wife  re- 
spectively with  some  degree  of  delight. 
Mr.  Novello,  the  English  matinee  idol,  and 
well-known  to  American  screen  audiences, 
pleases  his  faithful  followers. 

"MRS.  MOONLIGHT" 

We  all  wept. 

Strong  men  who  have  stood  in  the 
trenches  with  Pershing,  men  who  have 
taken  it  on  the  chin  in  many  a  speakeasy, 
women  who  look  as  cynical  as  one  of 
Goya's  witches,  critics  as  hardened  as 
Percy  Hammond  and  myself,  wept  and  blew 
our  trumps  at  Mrs.  Moonlight,  who  could 
never  look  more  than  nineteen,  who  disap- 
peared one  Godey's  Lady's  Book  night  in 
1381,  to  come  back  in  1898  and  1928,  al- 
ways looking  young.  No  one  ever  recog- 
nized her !  She  dies  with  her  ninety-year- 
old  husband. 

Some  spell  had  been  put  on  her,  you  see 
(see  Wilkie  Collins,  Bertha  M.  Clay, 
"Peter  Pan"  and  "Mary  Rose").  The 
husband  (dear  old  Guy  Standing),  marries 
Mrs.  Moonlight's  sister.  The  rest  of  the 
whole  thing  is — I  weep — unintelligible.  It's 
molasses  for  infants.  Benn  W.  Levy  con- 
cocted it. 

But  the  acting  of  that  curiously  diapha- 
nous beauty,  Edith  Barrett,  as  Mrs.  Moon- 
light, is  what  brought  us  all  to  the  tear- 
compound.  She's  a  Barrie  creature  in  an 
imitation  Barrie-show.  Haidee  Wright,  an 
old  servant,  In  the  Know  (whatever  it  is), 
lays  on  the  Scotch  burr  overmuch.  But  Leo 
G.  Carroll,  as  a  boob  of  a  lover  and  later 
as  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Moonlight's  daugh- 
ter, does  one  of  the  finest  characterizations 
ever  seen  on  Broadway. 

Yes,  Linda,  tears  are  in  style  again. 
Maybe  the  vapors  aren't  very  far  away ! 

"TWELFTH  NIGHT" 

Kenneth  Macgowan  and  Joseph  Verner 
Reed  put  on  the  most  charming  and  scen- 
ically  unique  version  of  Shakespeare's 
"Twelfth  Night"  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Here  is  a  lot  of  foolishness — an  old-fash- 
ioned love  story  and  a  piece  of  claptrap 
melodrama — transmuted  under  the  fairy- 
wand  of  Big  Will  (and  Macgowan  and 
Reed)  to  a  play  that  has  made  immortal  at 
least  two  characters — Sir  Toby  Belch, 
grand  old  ale-sack,  and  Malyolio,  the  pe- 
dantic peacock  of  Lady  Olivia's  household. 

These  two  roles  in  the  hands  of  Walter 
Kingsford  and  Leon  Quartermaine  are 
played  as  I  have  never  seen  them  played 
before.  Go  to  see  "Twelfth  Night"  to  see 
Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Malvolio  in  person. 

Jane  Cowl  as  Viola  does  not  impress  me. 
She  seems  to  be  reciting  and  pantomim- 
ing the  part  instead  of  acting  it.  But  she 
is  grand  to  look  upon. 
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and  Frank  Fay  winning  tennis,  and 
Billy  Bakewell  distinguishing  himself  at 
ping-pong. 

"I  can  ping,  all  right,"  remarked  Elsie 
Janis,  "but  I  never  can  pong !" 

The  party  had  been  an  afternoon  affair, 
and  the  sun  was  setting  as  we  bade  our 
cordial  hosts  adieu  and  wished  them  many 
happy  returns. 

Louise  Dresser  reminded  Airs.  Gleason 
that  her  next  anniversary  would  be  a  sil- 
ver wedding,  and  Airs.  Gleason  responded 
that  she  knew  it  and  that  silver  was  her 
favorite  kind  of  jewelry! 

"Married  twenty-four  years  and  glad  of 
it !"  exclaimed  Patsy  as  we  left.  "I  think 
that's  awfully  nice,  especially  in  these  days 
when  you  can  get  a  divorce  if  your  mate 
sneezes  out  of  turn." 

MRS.  OSCAR  STRAUS  is  giving 
one  of  her  lovely  evening  garden 
parties,  and  I  wouldn't  miss  it  for  worlds. 
Mrs.  Straus  always  trusts  the  California 
and  Beverly  Hills  climate  to  behave  nicely, 
and  it  just  has  to  live  up  to  her  belief,  I 
guess.  Anyway,  I'm  sure  if  Mrs.  Straus 
is  giving  an  evening  garden  party,  it  will 
be  entirely  nice.  Reginald  Sharland  is  our 
escort." 

We  three  drove  over  to  the  Straus  home 
in  Beverly  Hills,  which  had  been  chosen 
as  much  for  its  beauty  of  grounds  as  for 
its  charming  mansion,  I'm  sure.  It  had  the 
added  attraction,  too,  of  a  little  studio 
building  in  the  back  garden,  where  young 
Irvin  Straus  could  write  and  practise  in 
peace. 

Though  only  nineteen,  young  Straus  has 
written  an  operetta  which  is  a  success  in 
Vienna. 

Mrs.  Straus  was  lovely  in  a  white  satin 
gown,  and  she  and  Oscar  Straus,  her  fa- 
mous husband,  greeted  us  in  their  cordial, 
cheerful  manner,  Mr.  Straus,  as  usual, 
drifting  about  in  his  inconspicuous  way, 
being  nice  to  all  his  guests  in  turn  and  al- 
ways saying  the  right  thing. 

Ramon  Novarro  was  almost  the  first 
person  we  saw  among  the  guests,  and  he 
was  looking  as  handsome  and  was  as 
charming  as  ever. 

He  had  brought  that  highly  interesting 
personage,  Florence  Barnes,  the  famous 
aviatrix,  who  is  a  large,  strong  woman,  un- 
possessed, apparently,  of  a  single  nerve. 
She  makes  you  feel  as  if  everything  is  all 
right,  so  cheerful,  radiant  and  reasonable 
is  she. 

We  found  that  Ramon  himself  had 
flown  an  airship  almost  the  first  time  he 
went  up. 

Speaking  of  Ramon  reminds  me  of  the 
party  Lawrence  Tibbett,  the  opera  singer, 
gave  at  his  Beverly  Hills  mansion,  where 
Elsie  Janis  came  out  the  worse  of  a  little 
friendly  bout  with  Novarro. 

Elsie  is  a  great  cut-up,  but  she  only  sits 
on  gentlemen's  stomachs  on  Thursdays — 
no  other  days.  But  let  Miss  Janis  tell  how 
it  happened  : 

"Ramon  and  I  were  sitting  on  a  piano 
bench  in  Lawrence  and  Grace  Tibbett's 
home  during  a  party  the  other  night. 
Rami  hi  made  some  little  remarks  and  I 
said :  'Aw,  go  on  home,'  and  gave  him  a 
little  push.  Then  he  gave  me  a  little  push. 
I  pushed  him  back  and  the  first  thing  you 
know  we  were  at  it  hot  and  heavy. 

"We  fell  off  the  piano  bench  and  I  had 
him  down,  too,  and  was  sitting  very  effec- 
tually on  his  stomach.  The  victory  seemed 
mine,  but  he  played  dead,  drat  him,  and 
when  I  was  off  guard  he  'oomped'  his 
stomach — you  know,  he  sort  of  undulated 
— and  I  fell  off  on  my  shoulder.  Even  then 


it  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad.  But  I 
wouldn't  say  I  was  hurt,  so  he  kept  on 
pummeling  me  until  my  shoulder  was  com- 
pletely dislocated. 

"I  didn't  tell  anybody,  although  it  hurt 
like  the  dickens.  I  just  waved  goodbye  to 
everybody  with  my  left  hand — it  was  my 
right  shoulder — and  went  home.  But 
the  next  day  I  had  to  have  a  doctor  and  so 
now  everybody  knows  about  it. 

"I  hate  to  tell  this  on  Ramon  because 
he  wouldn't  hurt  anybody,  really.  Ramon 
isn't  a  big  bruiser.  He's  a  gentleman.  He 
just  didn't  know  I  was  hurt  and  I  was  too 
stubborn  to  tell  him." 

OH,  Louise  Fazenda  is  giving  a  house- 
warming  party  and  a  celebration  for 
her  husband's  birthday !"  chirruped  Patsy 
who  is  always  ripe  for  a  party.  Her  hus- 
band is  Hal  Wallis,  the  producer,  you 
know.  But  as  for  the  house  warming,  she 
won't  have  to  warm  the  whole  house — 
just  the  new,  built-on  part! 

The  party  was  to  be  given  at  Louise's 
Malibu  Beach  house,  and  there  Patsy  and 
I  found  our  hosts  welcoming  their  guests 
that  Sunday  afternoon.  Hal  told  us  com- 
ically that  he  was  just  twenty-six  years 
old — a  baby  director  ! 

Jack  Warner  was  there  with  his  lovely 
wife,  Irma  Warner,  and  their  fifteen-year- 
old  son,  Jack,  Jr.,  who  is  a  manly  little 
fellow.  He  has  been  working  in  all  de- 
partments, from  financial  to  acting,  at  the 
First  National  Studios,  earning  fifteen 
dollars  a  week,  and  was  so  entranced  with 
his  job  that  he  wanted  to  keep  right  on 
working  all  during  his  vacation;  but  his 
ciad  bribed  him  to  take  some  recreation  and 
stay  at  Malibu,  promising  him  his  fifteen 
dollars  a  week  just  the  same,  so  Jack,  Jr., 
was  persuaded. 

Walter  Huston  was  among  the  guests, 
and  there  were  Darryl  Zanuck  and  his 
wife,  Bobby  North  and  his  wife,  Stella 
Maury ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Kern, 
Laura  La  Plante  and  William  Seiter, 
Blanche  Sweet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald 
Denny,  Larry  Darmour,  M.\  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam K.  Howard,  Mrs.  Fazenda,  Louise's 
sweet  mother ;  Minna  Wallis,  Mervyn  Le 
Roy  and  Edna  Murphy,  his  wife;  Hedda 
Hopper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ned  Marin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Irwin,  Inez  Courtney, 
and  many  others. 

We  had  a  little  chat  with  Walter  Hus- 
ton, who  played  Abraham  Lincoln,  you 
know.  He  declared  that  he  hadn't  found 
Lincoln  so  hard  to  play :  "You  see  there  it 
was,  a  wonderful  story  and  a  wonderful 
character,  and  they  just  played  themselves," 
he  said  modestly. 

Then  he  told  us  some  of  the  funny  crit- 
icisms of  the  picture  that  had  been  made. 
One  teacher  wrote  that  she  should  on  no 
account  take  her  pupils  to  see  "Abraham 
Lincoln,"  "because,"  she  said,  "he  is  shown 
loving  one  woman  and  marrying  another !" 

Numbers  of  the  guests  went  in  swim- 
ming, including  young  Jack  Warner,  Edna 
Murphy,  Mervyn  Le  Roy  and  Reginald 
Denny. 

Coming  in  to  sit  down  on  the  warm 
sand,  Edna  Murphy  showed  us  some  of 
the  bruises  she  had  on  her  arms  and  legs, 
acquired  playing  in  what  she  called  the 
black-and-blue  drama — serials. 

And  Louise  said  comically  that,  although 
she  had  been  so  many  years  in  slap-stick 
comedy,  she  found  she  still  bruised ! 

Louise  and  Hal  were  preparing  to  go 
to  Europe,  and  Louise  told  us  that  she  had 
learned  to  ask  "How  much?"  in  five  dif- 
ferent languages. 

As  it  grew  cold,  we  went  into  the  house, 


and  had  a  look  at  the  upper  story,  which 
is  the  new  part  of  the  house,  which  a 
lot  of  the  guests  were  admiring.  There 
are  two  big  bedrooms  and  a  library,  with 
wide  windows  overlooking  the  sea,  and  as 
Louise  has  a  big  collection  of  books,  even 
at  the  beach,  the  library  is  most  inviting. 

There  were  cards  and  dancing  within 
doors,  too,  or  if  you  wished,  you  could  sit 
out  on  the  wide,  sheltered  veranda,  and 
chat. 

Supper  was  served  at  little  tables,  and 
we  found  that  our  hostess  had  cooked 
everything  herself,  even  the  spaghetti  and 
the  cakes !  Her  prune  cake  is  especially 
delicious,  and  before  supper  was  over  she 
had  promised  almost  every  woman  guest 
present  to  hake  one  for  her,  until  at  last 
she  said  she  didn't  know  whether  she  would 
get  to  Europe  or  not ! 

Characteristically,  Louise  had  generous- 
ly cooked  more  food  than  her  guests 
could  possibly  eat,  so  when  they  left,  she 
loaded  them  down  with  cake,  chicken  and 
potato  salad ;  so  that  Edna  Murphy  went 
home  bearing  a  whole  roast  chicken  and  a 
quarter  of  a  cake;  Virginia  Foxe  had  a 
big  helping  of  potato  salad ;  and  Irma 
Warner  bore  away  half  a  prune  cake,  while 
Patsy  brought  up  the  rear  with  quantities 
of  cake  and  sphagetti. 

Hal's  birthday  cake  turned  out  to  be 
an  imposing  structure — as  good  to  taste 
as  to  look  at. 

Even  though  we  had  lingered  long,  we 
found  it  hard  to  tear  ourselves  away,  but 
finally  did,  wishing  Hal  many  happy  re- 
turns, and  both  Louise  and  Ha!  a  glad 
journey  and  safe  return. 

All  the  feminine  guests  were  telling 
Louise  what  to  take  on  the  trip  and  what 
not  to  take,  and  Irma  Warner  especially 
advised  her  to  carry  some  American  silk 
stockings  over  to  a  certain  Parisian 
dressmaker,  since  such  a  gift,  in  Paris, 
where  the  French  stockings  are  so  bad, 
insures  one  the  very  best  attention  from  a 
modiste. 

Suddenly,  as  we  were  bidding  our  last 
adieus,  an  uproar  arose  in  the  yard.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  fight  between  Louise's 
Sealyham  and  Hal's  Scotty.  The  Sealy- 
ham  is  an  angelic  blonde,  like  those  in  the 
Bertha  M.  Clay  stories,  while  the  Scotty 
is  a  brunette,  also  like  the  Clay  villainesses. 
and  when  Hal  had  separated  the  combat- 
ants, he  explained  that  the  Sealyham  stood 
just  so  much  every  time  from  the  badger- 
ing Scotty,  and  then  turned  and  defended 
herself. 

Once  more  we  said  goodbye,  and  were 
on  our  way. 

I LOVE  going  to  yachting  clubs,"  re- 
marked Patsy,  "they  make  you  feel  as 
if  you  were  somewhere.  And  Louise  Dres- 
ser and  Jack  Gardner  are  giving  a  nice 
speed-boat  and  supper  party  at  Lido  Isle. 
Won't  it  be  fun!  Lido  Isle  is  that  nice 
little  island  in  the  land-locked  bay  not 
far  from  San  Pedro,  where  a  lot  of 
film  people  are  building  their  homes,  and 
where  Louise  and  Jack  have  a  new  sum- 
mer home." 

We  crossed  to  the  isle,  after  our  drive 
down  the  lovely  coast,  on  a  speed-boat 
ferry,  which  took  about  five  minutes,  and 
no  sooner  had  we  landed  than  Jack  and 
Louise  said,  "There's  time  for  a  speed- 
boat trip  around  the  bay  and  out  to  sea  if 
we  hurry!  Come  into  the  yacht  house  and 
put  on  your  bathing  suits,  because  you'll 
need  them  and  your  coats,  too!" 

It  was  a  glorious  ride,  and  we  were 
drenched  with  the  wind-blown  spray,  but 
didn't  mind  it  at  all. 
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We  came  back  and  dressed  and  had  din- 
ner in  the  Club  Patio,  the  tables  being 
lighted  with  candles,  while  a  huge  fire- 
place threw  out  a  cheerful  glow  and  the 
warmth  was  not  unwelcome. 

We  hadn't,  it  seemed,  had  enough  yet  of 
the  sea,  and  as  Patsy  rightly  put  it,  what's 
a  yacht  club  for,  anyway,  if  you  don't 
yacht? 

There  was  a  tempting  full  moon  in  the 
sky,  lighting  the  bay  wonderfully,  and 
after  we  had  greeted  the  other  guests  and 
dined,  we  hopped  into  a  huge  motor  boat, 


the  yacht  club  orchestra  music  floating  out 
across  the  water. 

David  Butler  and  his  wife  were  there, 
and  there  were  William  Courtney  and  his 
wife,  Al  Cooke  and  Mrs.  Cooke,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lambert  Hillyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Sainpolis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thorner, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Barker,  Ralph  and 
Vera  Lewis,  and  others. 

David  Butler,  jauntily  wearing  his  sailor 
cap,  which  he  had  bought  from  a  sailor  on 
the  spot  because  he  took  a  fancy  to  it, 
elected  to  do  some  back  seat  captaining,  as 


it  were.  He  shouted  instructions  to  the 
pilot,  but  soon  came  to  the  end  of  his 
nautical  vocabulary  and  had  to  resort  to 
remarks  like  "Action !  Now,  sailor,  down- 
stage !  Searchlights !  Kill  'em !"  which 
nearly  drove  us  onto  the  rocks,  whereupon 
his  wife  made  him  desist. 

Louise  Dresser  is  delighted  with  her  new 
home,  since  she  has  still-water  swimming 
now  at  her  very  door  without  bothering 
with  a  swimming  pool. 

"A  great  party!"  we  voted  it  as  we  sped 
homeward  just  as  the  moon  was  setting. 


HAIR  RAISING  HOLLYWOOD — Continued  from  page  33 


accorded  recognition  by  the  seven  Suther- 
land sisters  who  were  famous  some  years 
ago  when  every  woman  wanted  her  hair 
to  sweep  the  floor. 

To  go  from  long  to  short,  there  is  Kay- 
Francis.  Why  did  she  grow  her  hair  long- 
er? Her  head  is  finely  molded,  her  hair 
grows  with  the  'widow's  peak,'  that  unusual 
little  dip  in  the  center  of  the  forehead,  and 
was  brushed  back  beautifully  from  the  fore- 
head, smooth  and  gleaming.  Kay  Francis 
has  the  nose  for  it,  too.  Noses  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  bobs  as  a  great  many  of 
us  discovered  when  the  bobbing  first  be- 
gan. No  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head 
makes  the  nose  prominent  in  profile  and 
if  it  is  a  poor  nose,  a  snub  nose,  a  Roman 
nose  or  a  'lumpy'  one,  the  damage  is  done. 
Now  Kay  Francis  has  gone  fluffy  like  the 
rest  of  the  world  instead  of  being  her  own 
individual  self. 

Only  the  Garbo  can  change  her  hair 
and  become  more  Garbo  than  ever.  Other 
people  change  their  type  while  Greta  simply 
becomes  more  typical. 

Janet  Gaynor  has  the  small  face  and  co- 
quettishness  that  go  with  curls.  Her  hair 
is  fluffy  and  as  full  of  life  as  her  laugh 
and  her  eyes.  This  is  the  bob  that  is  care- 
less and  collegiate.  If  hair  is  naturally 
wavy,  life  will  be  easy.  If  it  has  to  be 
marcelled,  difficulties  will  be  paramount. 
If  it  is  permanently  waved  all  is  well  till 
the  wave  has  grown  out.  It's  the  sort  of 
bob  that  peeks  out  from  the  small  hats 
that  slip  half  way  over  the  head,  and  Janet 
Gaynor  recommends  it  highly. 

When  hair  is  worn  on  the  neck  a  little 
mirror  measuring  should  be  done.  Short 
necks  and  wide  flowing  curls  should  never 
get  together.  Better  make  it  a  bun  in  the 
back  or  attach  the  coronet  braids  that  are 


being  used  for  evening  affairs.  If  the  neck- 
line is  medium  or  long,  then  curls  at  the 
back  a  la  Garbo  or  a  figure-eight  bun  like 
the  Harding  head-dress  is  good.  Coiffures, 
too,  should  go  by  ages  and  weights.  Those 
who  have  excess  avoidupois  should  pause 
before  they  decide  to  be  fluffy.  Under 
twenty-one,  almost  anything  can  be  done 
and  it's  becoming. 

Ruth  Chatterton  has  an  'over-the-sides' 
bob  that  is  longer  and  has  a  soft  effect 
around  the  face.  She's  brushing  it  back 
and  over  the  sides  so  that  one  hardly  de- 
tects the  shortness  from  the  front. 

June  Collyer  leads  the  younger  coiffure 
styles  in  the  parted  in-the-middle-line,  short 
enough  on  the  sides  to  show  the  ear  and 
rolled  low  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  There 
are  hundreds  of  these  at  every  college  prom 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  charming  June. 

Hollywood  in  general  has  gone  fluffy 
but  not  fuzzy.  Curls  are  of  the  fish  hook 
or  circular  type  and  pressed  against  the 
head.  Waves  are  wide  and  flat.  Here  and 
there  heads  go  natural  as  does  Barbara 
Stanwyck's.  Long  hair  can  be  worn  straight 
or  nearly  straight  so  much  easier  than  when 
bobbed.  Then,  too,  all  sorts  of  things  are 
added  to  the  coiffure  besides  the  'trans- 
formation.' There  are  combs,  sparkling 
clips,  even  little  ostrich  feather  tips  worn 
over  the  ear,  and  bandeaux  in  the  Greek 
fashion  that  bind  the  hair  back.  Night 
life  is  going  to  be  romantic  again  with 
gentlemen  picking  up  fans — and  hair  pins. 

Helen  Twelvetrees  goes  feminine  in  a 
doll-like  fashion.  Her  'short-long'  hair  is 
curled  and  not  restrained  by  pins  or  combs. 
It's  loose,  tempting  and  tantalizing.  Did 
she  do  it  to  lose  the  certain  Gishian  re- 
semblance that  has  been  so  much  attached 
to  her?    The  length  of  her  hair  is  about 


right  for  wear  under  a  hat  and  yet  it  is 
long  enough  to  be  worn  in  a  small  roll 
in  the  back. 

The  thing  that  makes  hair-growing  most 
universal  is  the  fact  that  at  last  and  at 
least  a  dozen  things  can  be  done  with  it. 
It's  rather  fun  to  feel  it  on  the  shoulder. 
It's  interesting  to  arrange  it  and  catch  a 
glance  in  the  mirror  from  profile  and  from 
the  back.  For  those  who  have  had  a 
bob  for  a  long  time,  it's  practically  dis- 
covering hair  all  over  again  and  welcoming 
it  home. 

Almost  everyone  agrees  in  and  outside 
of  Hollywood  that  there  should  be  a  com- 
plete exposure  of  the  forehead  no  matter 
if  the  brow  is  high  or  low.  The  only  dar- 
ing exceptions  who  have  bangs  seem  to  be 
Colleen  Moore,  and  Ilka  Chase,  who  has 
a  sort  of  gay-ninety  side  pompadour  that 
hangs  low  over  one  brow.  The  only  thing 
usually  allowed  on  the  great  open  spaces 
is  a  curl  or  a  swirl  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead,  or  perhaps  on  the  temple. 
If  hair  can't  be  spared  for  'spit  curls'  then 
a  very  small  detachable  one  can  be  held 
in  place  by  an  invisible  hair  pin. 

Most  long,  long  hair  has  to  be  thinned 
or  it  will  not  be  manageable  for  the  present 
down-the-back  styles.  For  instance,  Lady 
Godiva,  when  she  took  her  famous  horse- 
back ride  with  nothing  around  her  but  her 
beautiful  long  tresses,  was  well  covered,  ac- 
cording to  report.  Few  American  women 
in  or  out  of  Hollywood  could  take  her  part 
without  a  wig. 

As  time  goes  on  and  hair  gets  longer  and 
thicker,  we  predict  that  our  low  style  of 
hairdress  will  give  way  to  high  effects. 

If  you  want  to  see  its  first  suggestion — 
watch  the  hair  raising  adventures  of  Holly- 
wood closely  I 
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fume  of  the  same  brand  and  odor.  The 
toilet  water  can  be  used  in  many  refresh- 
ing, stimulating  ways :  on  pads  wet  in  cold 
water,  it  is  a  solace  for  aching  heads. 
Sprayed  on  the  body  after  the  bath,  it  is  a 
quick  revitalizer.  And  as  a  tonic  for 
dispirited  hair,  it  is  almost  unequalled. 
Therefore,  don't  overlook  having  all  your 
toilet  accessories  match  your  perfume  for 
in  this_  manner  you  will  be  certain  of 
emanating  a  soft,  blended  sweetness  wher- 
ever you  go. 

Many  women,  and  not  old-fashioned 
ones  either,  prefer  sachet  to  perfume.  A 
good  sachet  is  restrained  in  odor  but 
it  cleaves  to  your  clothes.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  lavender  blossom  tablets  in 
compressed  form,  put  out  by  the  English 
firm  which  features  this  lovely  fragrance 
in  their  long  line  of  toilet  indispensables. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  popular. 

We  have  scented  cleansing  creams,  as 
I  have  said  before;  hand  lotions,  per- 
fumed with  almond,  rose  or  lemon ;  and 
brilliantine,  also,  comes  in  striking  exotic 
odors.  Therefore,  there  are  countless 
ways  of  bringing  fragrance  into  a  dreary 


day.  For  instance,  all  face  powders  now 
are  exquisitely  scented.  In  addition  to 
their  new  smart  shadings,  there  are  off- 
shades  for  'every  possible  diversity  of 
coloring.  Also  special  powder  prepara- 
tions to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  neck, 
shoulders  and  arms. 

The  best  powders  are  lightly  scented. 
If  you  like  lilac,  I  know  one  of  won- 
derful quality  and  consistency,  which 
blends  gracefully  with  any  type  of  skin. 
It  comes  in  a  lilac  box  and  is  silver-lined. 


When  you  go  beauty-shopping,  do  you  see 
so  many  products  you  don't  know  what  to 
buy?  Do  you  find  yourself  confused  as  to 
creams,  rouges,  lipsticks  and  hair  lotions,  all 
of  which  are  announced  as  perfection?  Would 
you  like  to  be  sure  of  which  product  was  best, 
of  which  would  most  suit  your  personal  taste, 
of  the  price  of  each? 

Beginning  next  month  you  will  find  all  of 
this  information  in  Screenland.  Mary  Lee, 
the  famous  beauty  advisor,  will  tell  you,  with- 
out fear  or  favor,  of  each  new  beauty  product 
as  it  comes  on  the  market.  Watch  for  Miss 
Lee's  page  "The  Truth  About  Cosmetics"  and 
never  buy  the  wrong  article  again.  In  the 
February   Screenland  on   sale  January  1st. 


Its  lilac  puff  is  separated  from  the  pow- 
der by  a  narrow  strip  of  silver  card- 
board. A  delightful  bit  of  variety  for 
any  dressing  table. 

It  is  the  oriental  who  recognizes  the 
true  emotional  power  which  lies  in  per- 
fume, and  for  generations  they  have  taken 
their  scents  seriously.  But  it  has  re- 
mained for  the  French  woman  to  get  the 
most  romantic  and  practicable  use  out  of 
scent.  So  now  is  your  chance  to  do  some- 
thing for  your  country.  Learn  not  only 
to  choose  but  to  use  your  perfumes  as  your 
Gallic  sister  does.  Use  it  as  a  painter 
uses  his  highlights — to  accent  the  form 
and  substance  of  his  masterpiece.  A 
woman's  body  is  her  masterpiece  and  she 
should  consider  no  point  too  trifling  to 
help  her  highlight  the  points  with  which 
she  was  born.  For  it  is  not  the  qualities 
with  which  we  were  born  that  bring  us 
success.  It  is  how  we  develop  these 
qualities,  in  spite  of  our  inherited  handi- 
caps, that  puts  us  on  the  'big  time'  map. 
To  help  you  reach  the  'big  time'  circuit, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  advise  you.  Write 
to  me ! 
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Paris . . .  knows  the  way  to  keep 
that  schoolgirl  complexion 


Masse  tells  how  Parisian  beauties  have 
adopted  this  olive  and  palm  oil  method 
of  cleansing  .  .  .  advised  by  more  than 
20,000  beauty  specialists  the  world  over. 


Aid  your  beauty  expert 
by  using  Palmolive.  ffl 
advise  all  my  clients," 
says  Masse,  "Never  use  any 
soap  except  Palmolive. 
And  those  who  follow  that 
advice  show  the  greatest 
improvement  as  a  result 
of  our  own  treatments." 


-i 


16  Rue  Daunou,  Paris 


Emile  Masse, 

of  Paris  .  .  . 
beauty  artist  of  re- 
nown, whose  clients 
number  aristocrats 
from  all  over  Europe. 


Pezza,  of  Naples 
says  that  soap  and 
water  cleanliness  is 
essential  to  beauty. 


ECHTEN, 
of  Budapest 
■who    advises  two 
daily  cleansings  with 
a  lather  of  Palmolive 
Soap. 


Jacobson 
of  London 
warns  against  soaps 
not  made  of  olive 
and  palm  oils — and 
therefore  approves 
most  heartily  of 
Palmolive. 


MASSE  .  .  .  the  famous  Masse  .  .  .  and  all 
his  well-known  Parisian  colleagues,  too, 
for  that  matter  .  .  .  has  helped  Paris  find  the 
way  "to  keep  that  schoolgirl  complexion." 

Paris,  where  lovely  ladies  seem  even  lovelier 
because  the  whole  atmosphere  is  charged  with 
beauty !  Paris,  where  experts  like  Masse  actu- 
ally receive  visits  from  reigning  queens.  Where 
royal  ladies,  aristocrats,  world  renowned  art- 
ists of  opera  and  the  theatre  ask:  How  can  I 
keep  my  beauty  ?  What  can  I  do,  when  I  leave 
beauty-wise  Paris,  to  keep  my  skin  lovely? 

Here,  of  all  places,  beauty  experts  are  in  de- 
mand. Experts  like  Masse,  who  is  invited 
often  to  attend  royalty;  who  once  journeyed 
all  the  way  to  Cairo  to  give  a  beauty  treatment 
to  a  well-known  American  lady;  who  has  won 
prize  after  prize  for  his  artful  beauty  treat- 
ments. 

This  home  treatment 

What  Masse  advises  is  an  ever-so-easy  home 
treatment.  You  may  know  it.  All  Paris  does. 


The  exquisite  "schoolgirl  com- 
plexion" of  the  smart  Parisienne 
is  due,  in  great  measure,  to 
daily  home  treatments  with  Palm- 
olive. 

In  the  beautiful  environment  of 
the  Place  V endome,  Masse  main- 
tains his  famous  salon  de  beaute. 
To  his  establishment  come  Paris- 
ian women  of  distinction  for 
beauty  counsel  and  for  treatment. 


Paris  says  it's  the  way  "to  keep  that  schoolgirl 
complexion."  First,  make  a  lather  of  Palm- 
olive Soap  and  warm  water  ( not  hot,  that  may 
redden  the  skin ) .  Second,  with  your  finger 
tips  massage  this  into  face  and  throat,  work- 
ing the  impurities  out  of  the  pores.  Third, 
rinse  off  the  soap  with  warm  water  .  .  .  gradu- 
ally colder  and  colder.  There !  Isn't  that 
cleanliness  delightful?  And  isn't  your  skin 
refreshingly  smoodi,  rich  in  color  ? 

The  popularity  of  this  home  beauty  treat- 
ment has  made  Palmolive  one  of  the  two  larg- 
est selling  toilet  soaps  in  France. 

You  know,  there  are — all  told — more  than 
20,000  experts  who  advise  Palmolive.  They  pre- 
fer Palmolive  be- 
cause of  its  unique 
vegetable  oil  con- 
tent. So  will  you. 
Use  it  for  the  bath, 
as  well.  It  costs 
but  10  cents  a  cake. 

Retail  Price  lOc 
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JOAN  GOES  TO  JAIL!— Continued  from  page  63 


and  I  remarked  that  Joan  was  naturally 
slender  and  didn't  have  to  worry  about  the 
calories. 

"You're  ail  wrong,"  Joan  wailed.  "I  have 
to  watch  myself  like  a  hawk.  Everything 
I  eat  turns  to  fat  and  sometimes  I  am  so 
hungry  I  could  die.  When  I  see  Kay 
Johnson  eat  meat  and  potatoes  and  gravy 
and  anything  in  the  world  she  wants  to 
eat  for  lunch  and  never  gain  an  ounce  I 
could  shriek  with  envy.  For  five  years  I 
haven't  touched  potatoes,  butter,  cream, 
bread,  olive  oil,  starchy  foods  or  sugar. 
I  found  I  couldn't  go  without  lunch  when 
I  was  working  and  have  been  educating 
myself  to  drink  buttermilk  at  noon.  It  is 
a  hard  job.    I  don't  like  it." 

That  is  one  of  the  prices  an  actress  has 
to  pay  for  fame. 

We  were  sitting  on  a  wooden  bench  at 
the  side  of  the  set — Joan  in  a  trick  little 
black  fur  vest  over  a  white  silk  shirt  waist, 
and  black  velvet  skirt.  The  scene  was 
some  time  after  Joan  left  prison  serving 
on  a  false  charge  of  theft.  Fate,  evidently 
deciding  that  enough  hard  luck  had  come 
her  way,  gave  her  a  break  and  she  was  now 
very  well  off.  The  girl  who  put  the  stolen 
goods  in  Joan's  locker  to  cover  her  own 
guilt  applies  for  a  job  at  Joan's  apartment, 
not  knowing  who  the  lady  of  the  house  is. 

You  can  imagine  what  a  sweet  scene  that 
would  be !  Joan  faces  her  down,  and  when 
she  tries  to  run  away,  strikes  her  back 
into  the  chair.  Isabel  Withers  plays  the 
part  of  the  other  girl  and  the  poor  kid 
took  plenty  of  punishment  that  day.  It 
made  it  harder  because  Joan  was  afraid  to 
hit  her  too  hard.    It  didn't  look  convincing 


at  rehearsals  so  it  had  to  be  done  over 
and  over  again.  "Oh,  Isabel,  I'm  so  sorry. 
Did  I  hurt  you?"  Joan  kept  saying,  and 
each  time  left  the  scene  shaking  like  a 
leaf. 

Once  Isabel  dodged  up  sooner  than  usual 
and  got  such  a  wallop  on  her  jaw  that  she 
forgot  her  lines — just  flopped  back  and 
stared  at  Joan.  Director  Wood  called 
"Cut"  and  everyone  laughed  at  Isabel's 
startled  expression — including  Isabel.  "That 
was  a  good  one,"  she  said,  but  poor  Joan 
was  speechless.  "Oh,  Isabel,"  she  cried. 
"Why,  it's  all  right,  Joan.  I'm  not  hurt  a 
bit — just  surprised  me,  that's  all,"  Isabel 
comforted  her.  But  Joan  was  all  upset 
and  ordered  a  case  of  cocoa  cola  brought 
from  the  commissary  and  treated  everyone 
on  the  stage. 

A  boy  from  the  wardrobe  department 
appeared  with  two  costumes,  one  of  which 
Joan  was  to  wear  in  next  day's  scene. 
She  tried  them  on,  asked  her  director's 
advice  and  made  her  choice.  A  short  re- 
cess had  been  declared  to  give  Isabel  a 
chance  to  get  her  breath,  and  during  it, 
Joan  and  I  took  a  walk  around  the  lot  for 
fresh  air. 

"I  suppose  you'll  go  to  the  opera — 
everyone  seems  to  be  taking  it  in,"  I  said. 

Joan  gave  an  enraptured  gasp.  "Oh,  I 
do  want  to,"  she  cried  and  took  a  skipping 
step  or  two.  "But  do  you  know,  I  am  so 
tired  by  the  time  I  get  home  that  I  can 
hardly  drag  myself  to  bed.  It  is  almost 
unbelievable,  because  you  know  we  don't 
work  all  the  time.  We  have  to  sit  about 
while  they  are  changing  sets  and  all  that. 
Maybe  it  is  because  I  am  taking  this  part 


rather  hard.  I  find  that  when  you  put 
yourself  in  the  mood  of  a  character  that 
is  suffering,  you  suffer  with  that  charac- 
ter. I'm  depressed  and  restless  most  of 
the  time  and  I  don't  dare  try  to  snap  out 
of  it  for  fear  it  will  affect  my  work. 

"The  other  night  something  special  was 
going  on  at  the  Ambassador  that  both 
Douglas  and  I  wanted  to  attend.  I  didn  t 
get  home  until  nearly  eight  and  by  the 
time  we  got  to  the  hotel  it  was  after  nine. 
I  was  sure  I  was  going  to  faint.  I  know 
people  who  saw  me  thought  the  worst 
about  me.  My  eyes  were  only  half  open 
and  I  stammered  like  anything.  After  try- 
ing for  an  hour  to  be  a  good  sport  I  gave 
up  and  Douglas  took  me  home. 

"Mind  you,  I  am  not  crabbing.  I  adore 
this  part  and  would  have  cried  my  heart 
out  if  it  hadn't  been  given  me.  Doing  it 
is  the  most  interesting  experience  in  my 
career  and  I'm  surprised  myself  at  some 
of  the  things  I  find  myself  doing.  I  still 
have  a  lot  to  learn  in  roles  of  this  kind 
but  this  is  a  start,  anyway,  and  I  only  hope 
the  fans  will  like  me  in  it." 

Joan  doesn't  expect  to  desert  her  old 
type  of  pictures  entirely.  Metro  will  prob- 
ably put  her  right  back  in  them  for  many 
months  for  Joan  is  still  very  young. 

I  was  surprised  when  I  heard  Joan  speak 
her  lines.  It  wasn't  the  girlish  voice  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  hear  from  her.  It  was 
tense  and  low,  with  a  depth  and  richness 
you  would  never  suspect.  And  a  new  Joan 
from  the  dashing  flapper  we  have  watched 
flash  across  the  screen  appeared  in  the 
poised,  dramatic  little  figure  with  such  a 
weight  of  tragedy  in  her  eyes. 


IS  BUDDY  ROGERS  IN  REVOLT? — Continued  from  page  53 


saying  that  from  now  on  their  Mr.  Rogers 
would  be  officially  billed  and  referred 
to  as  'Charles.'  No  more  Buddy — 
excent  on  peoples'  tongues. 

Try  to  make  folks  call  Fairbanks  'Doug- 
las' instead  of  Doug;  Chaplin  'Charles 
Spencer'  instead  of  Charlie— and  you'll 
have  some  idea  of  what  the  Rogers  boy  is 
up  against. 

But  it  was  a  definite  assertion.  He  in- 
sisted upon  it.  Rebelling  a  little— daring 
to_say  'No!' 

And — he  came  back  to  New  York.  He 
had  to  make  personal  appearances  in  the 
east.     Made  a  picture,  too — "Heads  Up." 

And  first  thing  we  knew,  he  and  Claire 
Windsor  were  flitting  hither  and  thither 
together.  To  see  "Once  in  a  Lifetime." 
They  sat  in  the  front  row,  and  a  hand- 
some couple  they  made,  too.  Richard 
Barthelmess  and  his  stunning  wife,  Jessica, 
were  in  the  audience  that  same  night,  but 
young  Rogers,  with  the  flashing  smile  and 
the  beautiful  blonde  on  his  arm,  attracted 
all  the  attention. 

And  then  at  the  Casino,  _  that  smart 
restaurant  in  Central  Park  which  is  a  little 
bit  of  Paris  in  Manhattan.  Screen  stars 
rush  to  it  when  they're  in  town.  It's  the 
place  to  go  to  dine  and  to  dance — to  see 
and  to  be  seen.  Virginia  Valli,  with  Win- 
ston Guest,  famous  polo  player.  (Before 
Virginia  went  back  to  Hollywood  to  marry 
Charlie  Farrell.)  And— Charles  Ex-Buddy 
Rogers,  with  Claire  Windsor. 

They  looked  very  happy  together.  People 
said:  "Oh,  that  was  all  over,  long  ago." 
Maybe.  But  they  make  a  grand  couple, 
just  the  same.  Just  old  friends,  just  good 
pals,  perhaps.  But— they  look  well  to- 
gether; they  laugh  and  have  a  good  time 
together. 

It's  Broadway  gossip  that  Buddy  is 
besieged  by  Park  Avenue  debutantes 
whenever  he  is  in  town.    But  he  chose  to 


take  Claire  to  the  Casino. 

Why  shouldn't  Ex-Buddy  and  his  ex- 
adoree  Claire,  dine  together?  What  of  it? 
Nothing — except  that  Charles  Rogers  can't 
go  anywhere  these  days  without  being 
spotted  and  stared  at;  without  letting  him- 
self in  for  speculation.  He  must  know 
it.  Yet  he  picks  Claire  Windsor  out  of 
all  the  girls  to  dine  and  dance  and  theater 
with.  Nothing — except  that  platonic  friend- 
ship is  just  something  that  we  don't  expect 
to  find  among  Hollywood  stars,  that's  all. 

Buddy  doesn't  want  to  get  married,  he 


Since  Lillian  Roth  has  made 
such  a  hit  in  talkers,  her 
sister  Anne  has  decided  to 
try  her  screen  luck.  Anne 
made  a  good  beginning  play- 
ing a  small  role  in  "Madame 
Satan." 


says  to  interviewers.  He  hasn't  found  the 
Right  Girl.  And  here,  right  at  his  elbow, 
is  Claire.  Will  he  look  once  more  into 
her  lovely  long-lashed  sapphire  eyes  and 
stage  a  little  revolt  all  his  own? 

Perhaps  if  he  did  turn  defiant  he  would 
be  a  bigger  and  a  better  actor. 

Even  Jackie  Coogan  is  growing  up.  And 
Charles  Rogers  has  decided  he  won't  be 
Buddy  any  longer.  He  can't  smile  his 
way  forever  through  his  films.  Right  now 
all  he  needs  to  do  is  to  croon  a  little,  smile 
a  little,  act  a  little — and,  if  the  script  calls 
for  it,  sing  a  little  or  play  the  sax.  But 
the  day  of  the  musical  comedy  movie 
seems  to  be  over. 

Charles  Rogers  will  have  to  be  a  differ- 
ent star  from  Buddy.  There  will  be  more 
mature  stories  for  him  to  act.  He'll  have 
to  learn  other  roads  to  peoples'  hearts  it 
he  wants  to  retain  as  a  man  the  fame  he 
won  as  a  boy.  He'll  have,  in  other  words, 
to  grow  up.  And  it  looks  to  us  as  if  he  is 
starting  to  do  it.  He  isn't  afraid  of  what 
people  will  say  if  he  appears  as  Claire's 
escort.  He  wants  to  be  himself.  And  it's 
a  much  more  interesting  self  than  Buddy. 

By  the  time  you  read  this  he  will  be  in 
Europe,  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  Bert  Rogers. 
He's  being  a  nice  boy,  taking  his  mother 
along  on  his  first  long  trip  since  stardom. 
Still  in  the  'Buddy'  tradition.  But  the 
sights  and  sounds  and  scents  of  the  Old 
World  may  help  him  to  grow  up  a  little 
more.    We  hope  so. 

We  feel  there's  a  lot  more  to  Charles 
Rogers  than  just  this  Buddy  business ;  just 
this  sax  appeal.  He  has  a  spark  which, 
when  fanned,  may  lead  him  on  to  big 
things — real  things.  He  hasn't  these  glow- 
ing, deep  brown  eyes  for  nothing  but  close- 
ups.  Is  it  his  fault  they  are  screened  by 
long  curling  lashes? 

He  smoked  his  first  screen  cigarette  in 
"Heads  Up,"    A  good  sign! 
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QUAIiIFY  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  WI1V  $650.00 


THE  hunt  is  about  to  start.  The  hounds  have 
been  unleashed  and  are  impatient  to  pick  up  the 
scent.  Somewhere  in  the  pack  are  two  dogs  exactly 
alike — identical  to  the  eye  in  size,  pose,  markings  on 
the  legs,  bodies,  heads  and  tails.  How  well  devel- 
oped are  your  powers  of  observation?  How  quick  is 
your  eye?  Can  you  find  the  twin  dogs?  It  will  cost 
you  nothing  to  try  for  the  Grand  Prizes  which  will 
be  awarded  according  to  the  contestants'  standings 
when  the  final  decision  is  made. 

If  you  can  find  the  twin  dogs  send  the  numbers 
together  with  your  name  and  address.  Six  thousand 
dollars  to  be  paid  in  10  equal  first  prizes.  Each  one 


$600.00  or  a  brand  new  Chevrolet,  2-door  sedan,  the 
model  pictured  above,  with  many  extra  prizes  of 
$50.00  each — you  can  win  one  by  being  prompt — 
making  a  total  first  prize  of  $650.00  cash  if  you  pre- 
fer. In  addition  to  the  first  prizes  there  are  dozens 
of  other  well  chosen  prizes  which  will  be  given  to  the 
winners  in  this  unique  "advertising-to-the-pubhc" 
program.  Duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  case 
of  ties.  Solutions  will  not  be  accepted  from  persons 
living  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  or  outside  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
Mail  your  answer  today. 

J.  F.  LARSON, 
Room  285,  54  West  Illinois  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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TELLING  ON  TIBBETT ! — Continued  from  page  57 


that  little  knowledge  will  have  for  them. 
It  is  so  easy  to  acquire  when  one  is  young 
and  so  hard  later.  How  many  remorseful 
singers  have  told  me  how  they  battled  with 
their  fond  mothers  who  would  try  to  oblige 
them  to  practise  when  children  and  how 
much  they  would  give  to  have  the  chance 
over  again.  Alas !  it  is  too  late  unless  one 
is  willing  to  put  forth  almost  superhuman 
efforts.  Life  is  going  on,  other  duties  de- 
mand attention,  the  musical  mind  is  no 
longer  so  sensitive  as  it  was  and  what  have 
we — failures,  only  because  they  refused  to 
devote  a  little  time  to  music  when  it  would 
have  been  so  easy. 

After  this  sensational  performance  was 
over  and  he  was  still  in  a  daze  from  all 
the  curtain  calls,  I  went  with  him  and 
Mrs.  Tibbett  to  a  restaurant  across  the 
street  from  the  Metropolitan.  Most  people 
would  have  made  such  a  momentous  event 
in  their  lives  the  occasion  for  a  celebration 
and  would  have  indulged  in  nothing  less 
than  a  banquet.  Not  so,  this  young  man. 
He  ordered  his  customary  glass  of  milk 
and  bowl  of  cornflakes.  He  made  it  a  rule 
not  to  eat  a  heavy  meal  after  a  perform- 
ance and  he  saw  no  reason  to  break  it.  I 
told  him : 

"Lawrence,  tonight  you  are  famous  in 
New  York  City.  Tomorrow  you  will  be 
famous  all  over  the  country."  But  he  did 
not  seem  to  realize  what  had  happened. 
He  remained  preoccupied  and  said  almost 
nothing.  I  suppose  that  he  slept  very  little 
that  night  and  got  up  early  next  morning 
to  buy  the  papers.  Hunting  among  the 
critical  columns  he  saw  nothing  about  him- 
self and  concluded  it  had  all  been  a  dream 
until  Mrs.  Tibbett  caught  a  headline  on 
the  front  page.  The  story  had  made  the 
front  page  instead  of  the  inside ! 

After  that  the  deluge !  Telegrams,  tele- 
phone calls,  visitors,  photographers,  re- 
porters, besieged  the  little  apartment  for 
days  and  still  he  could  not  quite  make  out 
what  it  was  all  about.  Such  a  triumph 
often  has  bad  effects  as  it  is  almost  im- 
posisble  to  live  up  to  it,  and  it  seemed  then 
that  nothing  could  ever  exceed  it.  But  in 
all  honor  to  this  young  genius,  be  it  said 


that  each  step  has  been  an  advance  over 
past  achievements. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  sometime 
after  this  event  which  indicated  the  extent 
of  his  preoccupation.  I  was  invited  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tibbett  one  evening  to  a 
small  dinner  party,  given  by  some  friends. 
Tibbett  rushed  home  from  a  late  rehearsal, 
changed  clothes  and  appeared  just  in  time 
to  sit  down  to  dinner.  After  dinner  we 
adjourned  to  the  salon  when  suddenly 
there  was  a  hearty  laugh  from  Tibbett. 
Everyone  looked  inquiringly  in  his  direc- 
tion to  ascertain  what  could  cause  such  an 
outburst. 

As  we  looked  the  laugh  became  general. 
In  his  preoccupation  and  haste,  Tibbett 
had  forgotten  to  change  footwear  and  was 
wearing  a  pair  of  bright  tan  shoes  with 
his  dinner  suit ! 

I  think  I  mentioned  before,  and  it  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  about  this  surprising 
American,  that  the  popularity  which  has 
come  his  way  has  not  turned  his  head.  He 
is  determined  to  be  himself  at  all  costs. 
In  seeing  him  on  the  street  without  know- 
ing his  identity,  you  might  easily  assume 
that  he  worked  in  a  bank  or  in  a  bond 
house.  No  mannerisms,  affectations,  or 
storied  earmarks  of  the  musician  are  his. 
Nor  is  he  the  least  bit  temperamental.  Sin- 
cere, unusually  sympathetic,  considerate  of 
the  other  fellow,  just  in  his  dealings,  firm 
in  his  convictions — these  are  some  of  his 
outstanding  traits. 

An  indication  of  this  last  was  shown  on 
art  occasion  when  he  was  making  his  first 
picture.  He  was  singing  into  the  micro- 
phone with  his  usual  abandon  and  that 
sensitive  little  instrument  was  apparently 
finding  itself  overtaxed  in  handling  the 
unaccustomed  volume  of  sound.  Finally 
one  of  the  technical  men  sought  to  advise 
him  and  said,  "Mr.  Tibbett,  you  must  croon 
into  the  mike." 

Tibbett  drew  up  to  his  full  height  and 
replied,  "Croon?  Hell!  I  sing." 

And  sing  he  did  as  all  will  attest  who 
heard  him  in  "The  Rogue  Song."  The 
'mike'  was  removed  to  a  safe  distance  to 


insure  adequate  recording.  But  to  imagine 
Tibbett  crooning  is  to  laugh.  Tone  to  him 
is  an  expression  of  the  emotion  in  all  of  its 
manifestations.  It  may  convey  heroism, 
whimsicality,  braggadocia,  archness,  ten- 
derness, shades  of  feeling  without  number. 
It  would  be  unthinkable  to  confine  all  of 
these  tonal  variations  to  a  croon,  suitable 
chiefly  for  a  lullaby.  I  am  glad  that  he 
broke  away  from  the  croon,  for  as  he  im- 
plied, crooning  is  not  singing  either  in  the 
sound  film  or  over  the  radio.  Sound  pic- 
tures will  only  begin  to  realize  their  amaz- 
ing possibilities  when  singers  actually  sing 
for  them. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  way  in 
which  Tibbett  concentrates  in  preparing  a 
part.  After  he  has  mastered  the  technical 
details,  he  starts  to  round  out  his"  own 
conception  of  the  part  and  that  is  an  en- 
grossing occupation.  He  reads  all  he  can 
find  on  the  character  he  is  depicting  and 
the  customs  prevailing  at  the  time  of  ac- 
tion. He  looks  into  the  matter  of  cos- 
tumes.   Then  he  puts  himself  into  the  role. 

He  never  desires  to  lose  contact  with 
the  life  and  people  about  him  because  they 
are  all  so  useful  as  material  for  his  lab- 
oratory of  human  emotion  and  reaction. 
Then  finally  comes  the  presentation  of  the 
part  and  those  whoShave  followed  his  career 
are  usually  aware  of  a  refreshing  orig-  * 
inality  in  everything  that  he  does.  He  suc- 
ceeds in  bringing  something  decidedly  his 
own  to  his  work. 

In  the  Tibbett  household  there  is  a  tacit 
agreement  that  work  comes  first.  But  after 
that,  he  is  ready  for  almost  anything,  a 
game  with  the  twins,  a  day  at  the  beach. 
He  loves  to  fish,  hunt,  hike  and  swim,  and 
takes  the  first  opportunity  presented  to  in- 
dulge in  any  of  these.  Life  in  the  deep 
woods  is  particularly  enjoyable  to  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tibbett.  During  the  busy  winter 
season  when  he  cannot  spend  so  much 
time  in  the  open  as  during  the  summer,  he 
goes  to  the  gymnasium  regularly  after  re- 
hearsal for  his  daily  workout. 

Both  of  the  twins  show  some  of  their 
father's  traits.  Richard  loves  to  read  and 
Lawrence,  Jr.,  is  developing  an  inclination 
to  act.  They  are  encouraged  by  their 
father  and  mother.  When  a  youth,  Tibbett 
had  an  insatiable  desire  to  read  everything 
within  reach  and  proceeded  to  devour  books 
until  the  danger  of  undermining  his  health 
forced  him  out  into  the  open.  He  still 
finds  much  pleasure  in  reading  which  ac- 
counts for  his  ability  to  talk  on  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects  totally  unrelated  to  his 
work. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tibbett  have  worked  hand 
in  hand  from  the  first,  facing  the  hardships 
with  fortitude  and  the  successes  with 
equanimity.  They  are  still  lovers  as  when 
they  started  on  the  great  adventure.  Mrs. 
Tibbett,  who  is  a  woman  of  much  talent 
and  originality,  writes  beautiful  poems  and 
has  dedicated  more  than  one  of  her  lines 
"to  Lawrence."  There  is  one  in  particular 
which  I  have  recently  set  to  music  and 
which  Tibbett  has  been  singing.  It  is 
called  "Far  Away." 

Far  away  }'ou  are, 
Beloved — 

But  in  the  heart  of  me 

You  are  always  near. 

The  lighted  city  . 

Twinkles  like  a  stream  of  tears 

Across  the  world. 

Oh !  I  have  loved  you 

A  thousand  years. 


A  'good  egg'  at  heart.  Fred  Kohler,  screen  villain,  would  rather  have  a 
ramble  with  his  Pekingese  pups  than  fire  a  machine  gun  any  old  day. 
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$ 


500 


FOR   FIVE  WORDS 

A  Contest  for  Everybody 


A  SLOGAN 


FOR  THE  NEW 

100 

SCREEN 
MAGAZINE 


Silver  Screen 


We  want  a  slogan  for  SILVER  SCREEN.  We 
will  give  $500  for  the  best  one  suggested. 

But  before  you  start  sparking  ideas,  read 
what  this  slogan  should  express: 

We  want  it  to  stand  for  youth,  for  gaiety, 
for  chic.  We  want  it  to  stand  for  fun  and  en- 
tertainment. And  we  want  it  to  stand  for 
information,  accurate  information,  about  pic- 
tures and  picture  people.  In  short,  we  want  it 

RULES  OF  CONTEST 

1.  There  will  be  a  prize  of  $500  for  the  slogan  selected. 

2.  In  case  the  winning  slogan  is  submitted  by  more  than 
one  contestant,  the  full  award  will  be  given  to  each  person. 

3.  Slogan  must  not  be  over  five  words,  but  can  be  less. 

4.  The  judges  will  be  a  committee  of  members  of  SILVER 
SCREEN'S  staff.  Their  decision  will  be  final.  No  relatives  or 
members  of  the  household  of  anyone  connected  with  this  pub- 
lication can  submit  slogans.  Otherwise,  the  contest  is  open  to 
everyone,  everywhere. 

5.  Contest  closes  on  midnight  of  January  10th.  SILVER 
SCREEN  assumes  no  responsibility  for  manuscripts  submitted, 
but  the  editors  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  re- 
garding the  contest. 

6.  Send  your  slogans  to  "Slogan  Editor,"  SILVER  SCREEN, 
45  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 


to  stand  for  Hollywood  and  all  the  romance 
that  Hollywood  typifies. 

Use  your  brains.  Stimulate  your  imagina- 
tion. $500  for  five  words.  Or  $500  for  four, 
or  even  three  words,  if  they  express  the  youth- 
ful, peppy  personality  of  SILVER  SCREEN. 

Use  the  coupon.  And  if  you  can  think  of 
several  good  slogans,  send  them  all  in — 
there's  no  limit. 


Jot  Down  Your  Slogan  and  Send  It  To  Us 


Mail  your  slogan  to: 

"Slogan  Editor,"  SILVER  SCREEN 

45  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Slogan   -  _  

Your  Name   

Street  Address   -  

City  and  State   -  -  


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention.  SCREENLAND. 
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boulevardiers  a  completely  new  sartorial 
thrill  when  she  walked  down  the  street  in  a 
white  beret,  white  sweater,  white  flannel 
trousers,  smartly  creased,  and  topped  it  all 
off  with — you'll  never  guess — white  kid 
shoes  with  dashing  red  heels.  Somebody 
page  Carmen,  please ! 


SCREEN  NEWS 
Continued  from  page  99 

his  own.  When  Richard  is  himself  he  is 
quick-moving,  lithe,  slender.  As  Yancey 
he  has  taken  on  weight;  the  broad 
shoulders  look  more  powerful,  his  move- 
ments are  slow,  leisurely.  Pichard  seems 
to  have  submerged  himself  completely  into 
this  brilliant  erratic  character  and  will 
probably  give  a  fine  performance. 


when  Polly  appeared  for  the  state  occa- 
sion in  full  evening  regalia  and  red  felt 
carpet  slippers ! 

"Now  don't  look  at  me  like  that,"  said 
Polly.  "This  desert  weather  has  blown  up 
my  airedales  like  balloons,  and  it's  either 
carpet  slippers  or  an  Isadora  Duncan  for 
Polly." 


Marlene  Dietrich  also  has  her  own  mod- 
ish ideas.  Her  favorite  costume  is  a  man- 
nish hat,  white  silk  shirt  with  a  long  black 
string  tie,  a  short  skirt,  a  jacket  of  dark 
tweed,  severely  tailored,  and  neat,  low- 
heeled  black  shoes.  Only  a  beauty  can  get 
away  with  it ! 


A  he-man  star  who  used  to  be  much 
loved  seems  to  be  going  all  wet.  Recently 
in  the  seclusion  of  a  crowded  restaurant, 
he  said:  "I  can  only  hope  my  boy  will  not 
be  handicapped  in  life  by  the  realization  of 
what  a  great  man  his  father  is."  This  is 
the  same  John  Doe  who  repeated  to  him- 
self in  the  privacy  of  a  packed  screenlot: 
"The  whole  country  is  John  Doe  conscious. 
The  whole  country  is  John  Doe  conscious !" 
Frank  Harris  says  "Toleration  of  the 
faults  of  others  is  the  first  step  in  the  re- 
ligion of  humanity."  But  a  screen  star  with 
an  inflated  ego  soon  finds  the  way  to  the 
box  office  gate. 


Other  news,  not  so  pleasant,  is  that  Renee 
Adoree,  who  looked  blooming  when  she 
came  back  from  the  sanitarium  in  Mon- 
rovia, was  not  quite  careful  enough  of  her- 
self and  had  a  relapse.  A  jinx  has  haunted 
Renee  for  a  long  time  but  perhaps  a  three- 
months'  rest  in  the  desert  will  not  only 
shake  her  illness  but  also  her  bad  luck. 


The  Come  On  Inn,  run  for  eleven 
years  by  Betty  and  Hatty,  is  an  eating 
place  in  Hollywood  which  refuses  to 
change.  The  same  welcome  and  the  same 
good  food  is  its  slogan,  which  Ralph 
Graves  always  appreciated,  but  there  was 
one  thing  that  got  his  goat — the  squeak  in 
the  front  door.  However,  Hatty  ignored 
his  complaints  about  it — it  was  a  great  help 
to  her  since,  when  she  was  cooking  in  the 
kitchen,  she  could  always  hear  if  anybody 
c;:me  in  the  front.  But  one  day  she  saw 
how  much  it  was  annoying  Edward  Ever- 
est Horton  and  decided  it  would  have  to  be 
fixed.  The  next  time  Graves  ate  there,  he 
kept  looking  around  strangely.  He  knew 
something  was  wrong  but  couldn't  tell 
what  it  was.  By  the  time  the  coffee  had 
cleared  his  brain,  he  shouted:  "Betty!  Af- 
ter all  these  eleven  years,  you've  taken  the 
squeak  out  of  that  front -door!" 


Wedding  bells  ring  out  for  Viola  Dana 
and  James  Thompson  just  as  we  go  to 
press.  James  is  twenty-one  years  old  and 
the  golf  'pro'  at  the  swanky  Broadmoor 
Country  Club,  in  Colorado.  This  is  Jim- 
mie's  first  and  Viola's  third  attempt. 


Richard  Dix  has  taken  on  an  entirely 
new  personality  for  Yancey  Cravat  in 
"Cimarron."  He  began  by  letting  his  coal- 
black  hair  grow  into  long  locks  to  suit  the 
period.  Then,  through  the  preparatory 
weeks,  he  let  the  magnetic,  colorful  per- 
sonality of  the  brilliant  pioneer  soak  into 


Estelle  Taylor  and  Jack  Dempsey  are 
building  a  home  in  Ensenada,  Mexico,  right 
on  the  beach.  The  loveliest  b^ach,  they  say, 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Estelle  has  gone  to 
a  deal  of  trouble  to  make  the  place  attrac- 
tive. She  shopped  in  California  and  old 
Mexico  for  the  furnishings  and  pottery, 
and  was  delighted  to  find,  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  the  interior  of  Mexico,  a 
nictate  which,  translated,  mear.s  a  corn 
grinder  made  of  stone  with  a  hole  through 
which  a  stone  pestle  mashes  the  grain  into 
a  paste.  There  are  very  few  in  existence, 
as  they  are  not  used  now,  and  this  one  is 
probably  over  two  hundred  years  old. 

The  mural  decorations  for  the  house  have 
been  painted  by  the  celebrated  Mexican 
artist  Ramos  Martinez.  Estelle  posed  for 
a  portrait  he  did  which  hangs  in  the  new 
Hotel  Ensenada  in  which  Jack  is  finan- 
cially interested. 

The  wrought-iron  gates  used  for  the 
patios  of  both  the  house  and  the  hotel  are 
very  beautiful  and  hundreds  of  years  old. 
Estelle  has  been  collecting  them  for  months 
through  agents  who  have  worked  with  pro- 
fessional wreckers  of  old  Mexican  homes. 


At  the  opening  of  the  Fox  Theater  in  an 
Arizona  city  Polly  Moran  was  to  be  mis- 
tress of  ceremonies.  Perhaps  you  can  fea- 
ture the  surprise  of  Bill  Newbery  who 
acted  as  her  manager  for  the  Metro  studios 


It  looks  like  Phillips  Holmes 
has  told  Regis  Toomey  a 
secret.  But  maybe  it's 
something  "Not  Fit  to 
Print."  Now,  don't  get  ex- 
cited— that's  just  the  name 
of  Toomey's  new  picture. 


John  Miljan  was  slated  to  play  English 
Eddy  in  "Within  the  Law."  He  was  dis- 
appointed about  this  because  he  was  keen 
to  play  Burke,  the  slick  detective. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  actor  is 
asked  to  cue  another  actor  who  is  to  make 
a  test  for  a  part.  John  was  asked  to  do 
this  one  day  as  he  was  leaving  the  restau- 
rant and  the  part  he  was  asked  to  read  hap- 
pened to  be  that  of  Burke,  the  detective. 
(Cueing  means  reading  the  last  line  pre- 
ceeding  another  actor's  speech.) 

When  the  test  was  thrown  on  the  screen 
Mr.  Thalberg  and  Mr.  Louis  B.  Mayer  al- 
most forgot  about  the  actor  whose  test 
they  had  asked  for  in  their  interest  in  John 
Miljan  reading  the  detective's  lines.  Both 
men  turned  and  said  simultaneously,  "Mil- 
jan is  the  man  we  ought  to  get  to  play 
Burke  I" 

So  John  got  his  wish  without  asking 
for  it. 


Speaking  of  "Within  the  Law,"  I  don't 
think  any  of  Joan  Crawford's  fans  would 
envy  her  the  day's  work  we  saw !  It  was 
a  prison  kitchen  scene.  Such  a  kitchen, 
and  what  a  plight  the  lovely  Joan  was  in. 
Scraping  plates  into  a  garbage  can  and 
with  the  help  of  another  girl  dumping  the 
can  into  a  huge  steaming  pit  in  the  center 
of  the  kitchen !  Sulphur  rags  were  burn- 
ing all  around  to  create  a  smoky  atmos- 
phere for  the  cameras.  The  garbage  had 
been  deodorized  by  Lysol,  which  has  a 
sturdy  smell  of  its  own,  but  the  stench  of 
the  steam  through  the  refuse  and  the  burn- 
ings rags  was  horrible.  That  is  the  first 
set  we  were  glad  to  get  off  of ! 

It  seems  that  just  before  we  arrived  on 
the  scene  there  had  been  great  excitement 
because  of  a  disconnected  steam  pipe.  In  a 
second  the  stage  became  an  opaque  mass  of 
hissing  steam  and  screaming  women.  To 
add  further  to  the  pandemonium  which 
broke  loose,  Joan  became  entangled  in  the 
rubber  cables  that  form  a  perfect  network 
on  a  studio  floor. 

The  day  before  had  been  thrilling,  too. 
The  women  prisoners  were  shown,  dis- 
creetly, of  course,  taking  showers. 
Through  some  accident  the  electric  cables 
charged  the  water  and  the  girls  got  a  de- 
cided shock.  They  did  not  know  what  was 
the  matter  at  first ;  the  water  stung  them 
like  needles  and  every  time  they  touched 
each  other  they  felt  a  shock.  There  was 
quite  a  merry  time  until  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  was  located. 


Do  you  remember  Eileen  Percy?  The 
lovely  blonde  who  starred  in  Fox  pictures 
for  several  years?  Well,  Eileen  has  joined 
the  profession  of  writers.  She  scouts  about 
Hollywood  every  day  for  news  and  writes 
a  jolly  column  for  a  newspaper  syndicate. 
She  looked  very  stunning  in  a  dark  amber 
sports  suit  and  smart  felt  hat  the  other  day 
at  the  Metro  Studio.  She  says  she  likes 
her  job  a  lot. 
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sent  me  to  New  York  to  make  my  next 
picture.  They  thought  if  I  could  get 
away  from  mama  for  a  few  weeks  1 
could  put  a  real  punch  into  my  work.  I 
can,  too,  for  my  nerves  aren't  all  tied  up. 
Oh,"  she  sighed,  "you'll  never  know  the 
relief  of  being  alone.  For  the  first  time 
in  twenty-four  years,  I'm  free  to  draw 
my  breath,  wipe  my  nose,  take  a  taxi,  or 
stay  out  all  night — if  I  wanted  to.  And 
sometimes,"  she  ended  laughing,  "I  think 
I  really  will  stay  out  all  night,  even  if  I 
have  to  ride  the  subways  to  keep  awake — 
just  to  prove  to  myself  that  I  am  a  grown- 
up, responsible  person.  Not  one  of  these 
curly-headed,  perpetual  adolescents  that 
mothers  adore  and  producers  despise." 

I  left  the  Ritz  with  my  head  so  full 
of  this  mother-daughter  problem  that  I 
began  going  over  all  the  screen  mothers 
I  had  known.  Some  were  handicaps — de- 
cidedly. But  Mary  Pickford's  mother, 
Airs.  Charlotte  Smith,  came  to  my  mind. 
I  remembered  Mary  telling  how  in  her 
childhood  when  the  Gishes  and  the  Smiths 
lived  together,  that  her  mother  was  the 
man  of  the  family.  She  looked  after 
Mary,  Lottie  and  Jack,  cooked  and 
cleaned,  handled  the  money,  made  a  dime 
carry  a  dollar's  burden,  and  provided 
generally  the  iron  work  for  the  entire 
wavering  Smith  structure. 

We  are  all  products  of  our  ancestors 
and  Mary  inherited  from  her  mother, 
not  only  her  tremendous  business  ability, 
but  also  the  metal  of  balance  and  poise 
which  have  made  her,  in  addition  to  a 
cinema  queen,  one  of  the  foremost  social 
personages  in  this  country.  Mary's 
mother  taught  her  that  a  woman  can  rise 
only  so  high  as  the  sinews  of  her  char- 
acter are  strong.  Without  this  inheri- 
tance, despite  Mary's  talent  and  beauty, 
she  might  today  be  just  the  kind  of  girl 
an  audience  forgets.  But  Mrs.  Smith  pro- 
vided rung  for  rung,  the  stout,  sure 
ladder  by  which  Mary  Smith,  unknown, 
transformed  herself  into  the  status  of 
Mary  Pickford,  probably  the  world's  best 
loved  star  player. 

'Ma'  Janis  was  another  famous  dra- 
matic mother  of  history  whose  recent 
death  saddened  us  all.  Elsie  and  'Ma' 
were  fellow  troupers.  And  they  trouped 
behind  the  curtain  of  the  cruellest  drama 
existence  has  ever  known — behind  the 
bleeding  front  line  trenches  of  the  world 
war.  When  Elsie  grew  weak,  'Ma'  for- 
got her  own  weakness.  When  Elsie 
was  discouraged,  'Ma'  had  to  look  the 
word  up  in  a  dictionary  to  find  out  what 
it  meant.  -When  tears  touched  Elsie's 
eyes,  'Ma'  could  always  reach  down  into 
some  inner  recess  of  her  big,  broad  body 
and  cough  up  a  laugh  to  change  the  color 
of  a  gray  day. 

This  pair  of  women  have  been  more 
misunderstood  than  any  single  mother- 
daughter  combination.  A  bitter  short  story 
— later  made  into  a  play — supposedly 
based  on  their  lives,  perhaps  helped  to 
spread  this  illusion.  But  did  you  ever 
take  a  look  at  Elsie's  chin?  If  a  woman 
with  a  chin  like  that  made  up  her  mind 
to  marry  a  man,  you  might  just  as  well 
try  to  take  a  bear  cub  away  from  a 
mother  bear  as  to  try  to  get  such  a  per- 
son to  give  up  such  an  idea.  Elsie  knows 
what  she  wants — and  goes  after  it.  Just 
now,  she  is  a  production  expert  on  the 
Paramount  lot  in  California,  doing  some 
scenario  and  short  story  writing  as  well. 

Last  New  Year's  Eve,  'Ma'  sensed 
that  she  was  not  to  be  here  long,  and 
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wrote  her  daughter  a  letter,  confiding  it 
to  a  friend  until  after  her  death.  One 
sentence  stands  out :  "I  hope  you  do  not 
feel  I  have  interfered.  Life  has  been 
fifty-fifty  for  us.    Do  not  grieve  for  me." 

Elsie  hasn't  grieved  openly.  The  day 
after  her  mother's  funeral  she  went  back 
to  work.  And  you  can  judge  whether  her 
mother  taught  her  strength,  philosophy, 
understanding,  from  a  little  conversa- 
tion Miss  Janis  had  with  the  studio  of- 
ficials on  that  day.     Quite  simply  she 


said :  "Let  me  direct  Clara  Bow  in  a 
picture.  That  girl  needs  somebody  to 
befriend  her.  And  I  need — somebody  to 
befriend." 

Other  marvelous  mothers  come  before 
me :  'Peg'  Talmadge,  perhaps  the  strong- 
est personality  in  Hollywood,  who  has 
helped  make  Norma,  Constance  and 
Natalie  what  they  are  today.  And  take 
Billie  Dove!  What  has  made  her  a  suc- 
cess? Nobody  can  truthfully  say  she  is 
a  great  actress.    She  is  glorious  looking. 


Film  stars  are  never  too  busy  to  play  with  a  dog.    Kay  Francis,  Adolphe 
Menjou  and  Charles  Bickford  admiring  'Dolphe's  new  terrier. 
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But  that's  not  enough.  Billie  is  a  star 
because  of  a  sweetness,  a  certain  soft- 
ness which  other  stars  often  lose  once 
they  get  in  the  bitter,  competitive  film 
fight.  And  that  same  softness  and  sweet- 
ness came  to  Billie  direct  from  her 
mother.  Look  at  the  picture  of  them  both 
and  see  if  it  doesn't. 

Then  take  Dorothy  Mackaill.  There  is 
a  lusty,  likable  quality  about  Dorothy 
which  makes  her  a  continuous  comedy 
hit.  If  she  doesn't  get  that  straight 
from  her  mother,  I'm  no  judge  of  human 
beings.  Jeanette  MacDonald  is  another 
who  has  been  substantially  aided  in  her 
career  because  of  inheriting  this  same 
trait  from  her  jolly  mother. 


A  pretty  girl  looking  for- 
ward to  a  picture  career! 
Noel  Francis,  a  recent  addi- 
tion to  screen  ranks,  has  done 
good  work  in  "Lightnin'." 


June  Collyer's  mother,  Mrs.  Heermance, 
is  a  splendid  exhibit  of  helpfulness.  "I 
taught  June  her  way  around  when  she 
was  a  little  girl,"  Mrs.  Heermance  told 
me,  one  day  when  I  was  lunching  with 
her,  "and  now  that  June  is  grown  up, 
she  must  live  along  her  own  lines.  My 
responsibilities  keep  me  here  in  New 
York,  June's  work  keeps  her  in  Holly- 
wood. If  I  trained  June  right  as  a  child, 
she  will  carry  on  right.  If  I've  failed, 
then  it's  too  late  now  to  mend  it.  My 
daughter  must  rise  or  fall  on  her  own 
judgment." 

How  different  the  world  would  look  to 
thousands  of  girls  if  mothers  generally 
would  only  take  a  leaf  from  Mrs.  Heer- 
mance's  book ! 

Leila  Hyams  had  a  lucky  start  in  life, 
being  as  she  is,  the  daughter  of  that 
famous  vaudeville  team,  Mclntyre  and 
Hyams.  If  there's  anything  to  this 
hereditary  business,  and  the  best  people 
say  there  is,  then  Leila  was  bound  to  be 
a  success.  But  she  didn't  get  into  pic- 
tures on  her  parents'  reputation.  The  gal 
went  out  cold  into  the  picture  game  and 
brought  home  the  bacon — sizzling  hot ! 

And  now  we  come  to  those  girls  who 
have  made  a  success  in  films  because  of 
a  quality,  a  little  je  ne  sais  quoi  which 
for  the  lack  of  a  better  name,  we  will 
call  distinction.  Joan  and  Constance 
Bennett  stand  out  from  the  herd  be- 
cause of  the  distinction  which  they  in- 
herited from  their  mother,  Adrienne  Mor- 
rison, formerly  a  well-known  actress.  To 
say  nothing  of  what  they  derive  from 
their  handsome,  debonair  father,  Richard 


Bennett,  the  famous  actor.  Claudette  Col- 
bert received  much  of  this  same  quali'iy 
from  her  mother,  who,  to  this  day,  is  a 
Gallic  beauty,  with  stunning  iron-gray 
hair  and  brilliant  black  eyes. 

Ilka  Chase,  whose  comedy  roles  have 
made  a  great  hit  lately,  is  the  most  in- 
dividual player  I  ever  met.  And  why 
wouldn't  she  be  with  a  mother  who  is 
Editor-in-Chief  of  Paris-London-New 
York  Vogue?  Ilka  is  herself  a  vogue. 
What  she  says,  the  way  she  wears  her 
hair,  what  she  eats,  and  how  she  dresses, 
are  eagerly  copied  by  the  Park  Avenue 
and  Long  Island  debutantes.  She  has  only 
begun  her  screen  career  but,  given  a 
chance,  she  will  develop  into  another 
brilliant  player  of  the  Lilyan  Tashman 
class,  or  I  don't  know  my  cinematic 
oysters. 

There  are  other  mothers,  and  some- 
times grandmothers,  who  have  been  swell 
sources  for  their  daughters'  careers.  We 
can't  mention  them  all  but  we'll  touch 
a  few :  Bebe  Daniels'  mother,  and  grand- 
mother as  well ;  Marceline  and  Alice 
Day  can't  complain  either  of  the  feminine 
parent  they  drew  in  the  hereditary  grab 
bag.  Nor  can  the  Young  girls,  Loretta, 
Sally  Blane,  and  young  Polly  Ann 
Young. 

However,  there  are  two  or  three 
mothers,  who  perhaps  with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions in  the  world,  have  not  seemed 
to  help  their  daughters'  success.  Take 
Mrs.  Corbin,  mother  of  Virginia  Lee 
Corbin.  What  a  beauty  Virginia  was,  and 
may  still  be.  We  haven't  seen  her  for 
a  few  years  now.  And  she  was  a  pretty 
competent  little  actress,  too.  But  where 
is  she?    Fusses,  unpleasant  publicity,  ar- 


guments about  contracts,  ill  advice  which 
some  say  came  from  her  mother — all 
these  have  tended  to  thrust  Virginia  into 
the  limbo  of  forgotten  film  stars. 

And  again  we  have  Alma  Rubens' 
mother.  No  mother  ever  loved  a  daughter 
more  than  Alma's  mother  loved  her.  No 
mother  was  ever  more  regular,  either. 
Sharing  her  last  cent  with  Alma.  Fol- 
lowing her  through  good  and  evil.  But 
sometimes  I  think  Alma's  mother  loved 
her  too  much.  Perhaps  a  little  more 
discipline,  a  little  more  iron,  might 
have  saved  that  beautiful,  pansy-eyed  star 
from  the  misfortunes  which  overtook  her, 
but  from  which  she  is  making  such  a 
brave  effort  to  rise. 

Still  another  mother  is  Lois  Moran's. 
And  I  hardly  know  how  to  approach  her 
for  I  understand  so  well  how  Mrs.  Moran 
felt.  One  of  my  clearest  and  loveliest 
pictorial  memories  is  the  child  Lois  was 
when  she  made  her  startling  hit  in  "Stella 
Dallas."  I  have  never  seen  a  more  beauti- 
ful and  moving  translation  of  young  girl- 
hood. If  I  had  been  Mrs.  Moran,  I  should 
have  fought  to  the  last  ditch  to  keep  Lois 
the  sweet  young  person  she  was  in  this 
picture.  And  perhaps  that  is  what  Mrs. 
Moran  did — I  don't  know.  Perhaps  that 
was  the  reason  Lois  didn't  rise  as  fast 
as  we  who  loved  her  would  like  to  have 
seen.  She  was  kept  in  long-haired,  girlr 
ish  parts  too  long,  I  believe.  But  then  she 
cut  her  hair  and  developed  into  quite 
a  dashing  individual.  But  somewhere 
in  the  transition,  our  Lois  was  lost.  The 
Lois  that  thousands  learned  to  love  in 
"Stella  Dallas,"  and  the  Lois  that  we 
believe  will  come  to  us  some  day  from 
the  talking  screen. 
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the  heads  of  government  to  the  clean-up 
men  around  the  place,  is  the  law.  Mr.  Ak- 
erson  says  what  shall  be  done,  but  it  is  up 
to  Dick  to  say  how  it  shall  be  done.  The 
safety  of  the  President's  person  is  his  con- 
cern and  he  looks  after  it  in  his  own  way 
and  would  disregard  Mr.  Hoover  himself, 
if  in  his  opinion  the  facts  warranted  it. 
Needless  to  say,  President  Hoover  leaves 
the  matter  entirely  in  Dick's  capable 
hands. 

When  making  pictures  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, at  home  or  afield,  everyone  must 
divulge  their  plans  to  Mr.  Jarvis.  He  in 
turn  tells  his  staff  operatives  the  plans. 
Woe  betides  a  false  step !  Mr.  Jarvis  and 
his  men  take  no  chances  and  if  you  find 
yourself  and  camera  dumped  unceremoni- 
ously in  a  heap,  it's  because  you're  not 
following  your  agreement. 

Although  it  may  seem  far-fetched,  it  is 
a  fact  that  a  strange  cameraman  has  never 
been  able  to  take  a  real  close-up  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States.  Anyone 
directing  a  lens  or  anything  else  at  the 
President  from  close  quarters  must  be 
known,  or  they  haven't  a  chance. 

Mr.  Jarvis  has  been  assigned  to  Presi- 
dents since  William  Howard  Taft  and 
naturally  is  a  fount  of  stories.  Most  of 
his  stories  are  about  the  movie  men.  To 
hear  him  talk  one  would  think  there  were 
no  other  news  gatherers  around  the  White 
House. 

His  favorite  tale  had  its  origin  in  the 
Coolidge  era  when  the  President  was  sum- 
mering at  Black  Hills,  South  Dakota.  Ex- 
Governor  McKelvie,  of  Nebraska,  had  in- 
vited Air.  Coolidge  and  his  party  to  visit 
his  camp  on  a  mountain  top,  close  to  the 
Summer  White  House.  Inviting  a  Presi- 
dent anywhere  means  inviting  his  whole 
entourage :  family,  secretaries,  secret  serv- 
ice men,  newspapermen,  photographers,  mo- 
tion picture  men,  and  whoever  else  happens 
to  be  in  the  party. 

According  to  Jarvis,  the  expedition  of 
about  fifty  persons  set  out.  It  was  a  steep 
climb  and  there  were  only  two  buckboard 
wagons.  One  of  these  was  reserved  for 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge,  the  other 
for  the  baggage  of  the  party.  Every  two 
hundred  yards  the  party  would  have  to 
stop  to  let  the  mules  rest. 

The  movie  photographers  with  their 
clumsy  equipment  were  in  a  tough  spot. 
They  made  the  start  of  the  climb  and  then 
consigned  their  cameras  to  the  baggage 
wagon,  hoping  to  rescue  them  near  the  top 
of  the  hill  to  make  a  scene  showing  the 
ascent.  About  three  quarters  of  the  way 
up  one  of  those  incidents  that  could  happen 
only  to  President  Coolidge,  occurred.  The 
mules  just  couldn't  budge  the  carts  any 
further.  To  lighten  the  pull  President 
Coolidge  got  out.  Even  that  didn't  help, 
so  he  put  his  shoulder  to  the  back  of  the 
cart  and  helped  push. 

All  the  photographers  with  one  excep- 
tion, J.  C.  Brown,  now  associate  editor  of 
Fox  Hearst  Corporation,  were  wilting  a 
bit  back  of  the  party.  Brown,  who  despite 
a  pleasingly  plump  figure  is  a  most  tireless 
worker,  had  gone  ahead  of  the  party  to  get 
a  shot  showing  the  ascent.  He  was  the 
only  picture  maker  of  any  species  around, 
when  Cal  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
As   the    cavalcade   approached   with  the 
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President  of  the  United  States  giving  the 
mules  a  little  help,  'Brownie'  beamed. 
What  a  break !  Although  he  had  con- 
signed his  heavy  equipment  to  the  truck 
he  still  carried  a  little  hand  camera.  He 
pushed  the  button  and  got  the  scene.  The 
long  shot  wouldn't  definitely  establish  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  President  at  the  rear 
so  he  rushed  to  Dick  Jarvis  who  was  do- 
ing his  best  to  help  the  President  help  the 
mules  and  asked : 

"Dick,  let  me  on  the  wagon  a  minute  so 
I  can  get  a  close-up!" 

As  Jarvis  explains  it,  he  was  so  surprised 
at  the  request  he  assented.  The  President 
was  so  busy  at  his  task  he  didn't  notice, 
and  aboard  the  buckboard,  before  the  as- 
tonished First  Lady,  clambered  Brown  and 
his  200  pounds. 

He  gave  the  button  a  twist  and  got  the 
shot  and  hopped  off.  He  had  a  great 
picture.  The  other  photographers  were 
wild  but  they  had  no  kick.  He  made  his 
own  breaks  at  the  cost  of  a  few  pounds 
he  could  well  afford. 

When  the  feast  was  set  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  however,  it  was  noticed  that 
'Brownie'  was  missing.  Jarvis  mentioned 
it  to  the  President,  who,  without  cracking 
a  smile,  said : 

"Well,  Jarvis,  I  suppose  he  melted  and 
ran  down  the  hill." 

Wherever  a  President  goes  a  retinue  of 
news  gatherers  go  with  him  as  part  of 
the  official  party.  The  news  gatherers  in- 
clude the  movie  men,  one  or  two  from  each 
newsreel;  still  photographers,  one  from 
each  of  the  big  still  agencies ;  reporters, 
one  from  each  of  the  news  associations, 
and  special  writers  from  the  big  daily 
papers. 

In  most  instances  a  man  from  the  Secret 
Service  White  House  detail  goes  ahead  of 
the  party  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
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comfort  of  the  President  and  his  party.  As 
a  rule  a  movie  man,  because  of  the  cum- 
bersome outfits,  goes  with  him  to  pick  sites 
for  making  the  field  pictures.  Col.  Edward 
Starling,  second  in  command  of  the 
White  House  Secret  Service  detail,  is  the 
advance  man  for  the  President.  I  have 
often  accompanied  him  on  his  trips  and 
have  marvelled  at  the  precautions  taken  to 
insure  the  complete  comfort  of  the  party. 
Every  member  of  the  party  must  be  taken 
care  of  in  style  befitting  the  dignity  of 
being  a  member  of  the  President's  official 
party.  Usually  when  a  President  is  com- 
ing to  town  the  place  to  be  visited  is  very 
much  excited  and  hotels  and  private  homes 
are  crowded  by  people  wanting  to  see  the 
Chief  Executive.  But  the  best  ia  every 
city  must  be  held  for  the  President  and 
his  party. 

Travelling  with  the  President  is  violent 
work  for  the  motion  picture  makers.  They 
must  be  'set  up'  to  make  pictures  wherever 
the  President  appears,  and  in  advance  of 
him.  As  the  President  usually  moves  about 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  it  is  no  easy 
job  to  be  everywhere  ahead  of  him.  We 
do  it,  but  at  the  expense  of  a  lot  of  extra 
heavy  heart  beats. 

On  President-Elect  Hoover's  Good  Will 
Tour  of  South  America  an  incident  hap- 
pened to  me  which  added  a  few  years  to  my 
life  in  a  few  minutes.  En  route  from  Palo 
Alto  to  San  Pedro  to  board  the  U.  S.  S. 
Maryland,  the  presidential  train  stopped  at 
Santa  Barbara  where  there  were  thou- 
sands of  people  lined  up  to  greet  the 
President-Elect.  Whenever  we  approached 
a  railroad  station  the  motion  picture 
makers  would  have  their  cameras  set  up 
at  the  exit  of  Mr.  Hoover's  car  and,  as  the 
train  came  into  the  station,  usually  at  a 
speed  of  between  fifteen  and  twenty  miles 
an  hour,  we  would  jump  off  while  the 
train  was  in  motion  and  rush  to  the  rear 
platform  of  the  presidential  car.  This  was 
done  so  that  the  people  woul  'n't  close  in 
on  us  when  the  train  came  to  a  stop,  there- 
by eliminating  any  possibility  of  our  pas- 
sage being  cut  off.  After  making  the 
close-ups  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  station 
all  the-  cameramen  rushed  to  some  nearby 
location  to  get  high  and  long  shots  showing 
the  people  in  the  foreground  and  the  Presi- 
dent-Elect's train  in  the  back,  for  an  estab- 
lishing scene. 

On  this  occasion,  I  was  set  on  the  roof 
of  the  railroad  station  grinding  away  as 
the  people  cheered  and  President-Elect  and 
Mrs.  Hoover  waved,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
I  noticed  the  train  pulling  out  of  the  station. 
What  a  calamity,  I  thought,  as  I  grabbed 
my  camera  and  fought  my  way  through 
the  crowds.  All  this  time  the  train  was 
gradually  gaining  speed.  I  finally  got 
down  to  the  railroad  tracks  only  to  see  the 
rear  end  of  the  train  a  hundred  yards  ahead 
of  me.  With  my  camera,  weighing  over 
one  hundred  pounds,  I  started  in  pursuit. 

What  a  figure  I  cut !  The  crowd  spied 
me  and  in  good  and  bad  Spanish  cheered 
me  on.  The  attention  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hoover,  who,  thank  God,  were  on  the 
observation  platform,  waving  goodbye  to 
the  populace,  was  finally  attracted  to  me. 
Up  the  tracks  I  was  pounding,  every  min- 
ute expecting  to  pitch  over  on  my  head, 
the  train  every  moment  putting  a  greater 
distance  between  me  and  it.  I  was  figuring 
how  I  would  ever  catch  up  with  the  party 
again  when  Mr.  Hoover  pulled  the  emer- 
gency cord  and  brought  the  train  to  a 
standstill. 

Imagine  the  excitement  caused  on  the 
train  by  the  sudden  stop.  Secret  Service 
men  of  all  nations  piled  off  bristling  with 
excitement  and  ready  for  emergencies. 
What  a  relief  when  they  saw  the  poor 
miserable  cause  of  it  all !    And  how  they 
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'rode'  me  for  it.  I  caught  up  with  the 
train,  but  in  such  an  exhausted  condition 
I  could  hardly  climb  on  the  platform. 
The  President-Elect  helped  me  aboard,  as 
one  of  the  Secret  Service  men  took  my 
camera  from  me.  I  recall  this  incident  to 
show  that  while  'covering  the  President' 
is  a  most  enviable  job  it  has  two  sides  to 
it,  like  everything  else. 

In  the  course  of  our  work,  the  great  and 
near  great  of  the  world  are  continually 
parading  before  our  cameras.  Some  we  like, 
some  we  don't.  When  we  don't  like  them  it 
doesn't  follow  they  are  bad  fellows,  but 
simply  not  good  motion  picture  subjects. 

Speak  a  word  against  Premier  Ramsay 
MacDonald  in  the  presence  of  White  House 
photographers  and  you  will  be  in  danger 
of  getting  your  block  knocked  off,  in  the 
language  of  a  cameraman.  Of  all  the  great 
men  to  visit  our  Nation's  capital  he,  more 
than  any  other,  completely  captivated  the 
news  gatherers,  and  the  motion  picture 
men  particularly.  Ishbel,  his  daughter, 
likewise  left  behind  her  a  group  of  photog- 
raphers who  would  attack  an  army  which 
would  dare  to  say  she  wasn't  the  loveliest 
of  all  women. 

With  a  kindly  graciousness  and  under- 
standing that  was  unaffected  and  natural, 
the  father  and  daughter  made  it  possible 
for  the  motion  picture  men  to  record  one 
of  the  great  events  in  history  with  a  com- 
pleteness that  will  make  a  most  valuable 
document  in  years  to  come.  It  is  history 
when  a  Premier  of  Great  Britain  calls  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  dis-» 
cuss  ways  to  insure  the  peace  of  the  world. 
And  that  a  record  of  the  event  is  complete 
in  sound  and  picture  is  due  to  the  thought- 
fulness  of  the  great  Scotch  Labor  leader. 

Premier  MacDonald,  entering  the  White 
House  to  confer  with  President  Hoover 
on  one  occasion,  left  the  side  of  the  Presi- 
dent who  was  talking  to  him,  to  heed  a 
cry  from  a  photographer  who  was  late  in 
getting  'set  up'  and  who  missed  the  recep- 
tion scene.  As  President  Hoover  turned 
to  enter  the  White  House  he  discovered 
he  had  been  talking  to  himself,  as  the 
Premier  of  Great  Britain  was  twenty-five 
yards  back  of  him,  trying  to  catch  his  eye. 
When  he  looked  Mr.  MacDonald  beckoned 
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BOB'S  love  for  me  was  slipping — and  we 
had  been  married  only  3  years.  En- 
tirely indifferent  to  me,  he  would  generally 
spend  his  evenings  at  the  club,  or  devote 
his  time  to  his  violin.  I  was  utterly  miserable 
in  my  loneliness. 

One  day,  I  made  an  amazing  discovery  that 
changed  my  life — that  regained  Bob's  love  for 
me.  I  read  the  story  of  a  woman  who  had 
learned  to  play  the  piano  by  herself,  in  her 
spare  time,  in  just  90  days!  That  made  me 
wake  up!  I  determined  to  do  the  same,  for 
inwardly  I  thought,  "Perhaps  that  would 
help!" 

And  help  it  did!  Really,  words  can't  describe 
the  change  that  came  over  Bob  when  one  day,  a 
few  months  later,  I  played  for  him  in  accompani- 
ment. Then  did  I  realize  just  what  music  had 
meant  to  him.  He  loved  his  violin,  but,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  playing  the  violin  was  absolutely  flat 
without  the  accompaniment  of  a  piano.  Today 
Bob  and  I  are  happily  reunited,  and  our  musical 
evenings  are  a  marked  success. 

Play  Any  Instrument  in  90  Days 

No  matter  what  musical  instrument  you're  in- 
terested in,  through  the  easy,  short-cut  method 
of  the  U.  S.  School  of  Music,  you  can  master  it 
within  an  amazingly  short  time!  Over  600,000 
students  have  learned  to  play  by  mail  in  their 
spare  time  at  home,  and  there's  no  reason  why  you 
can't. 

Just  think!  No  monotonous  exercises,  no  heart- 
breaking scales!  All  the  difficult,  confusing,  tire- 
some parts  of  music  have  been  eliminated,  and  the 
playing  of  melodies  has  been  reduced  to  a  simple, 
easy-to-understand  method. 


Free  Book  and  Demonstration  Lesson 

If  you  really  do  want  to  play  your  favorite  in- 
strument, fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  asking  for 
our  Free  Booklet  and  Free  Demonstration  Lesson. 
These  explain  our  wonderful  method  fully  and 
show  you  how  easily  and  quickly  you  can  learn  to 
play  at  little  expense.  Instruments  are  supplied 
when  needed — cash  or  credit.  U.  S.  School  of 
Music,  3221  Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

3221  Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

Send  me  your  amazing  free  book,  "Music  Lessons 
in  Your  Own  Home,"  with  introduction  by  Dr. 
Frank  Crane;  also  Free  Demonstration  Lesson. 
This  does  not  put  me  under  any  obligation. 


Name. 


Address  

Have  you 

Instrument  this  Inst.?. 


**GOLDENRlJLE  WEEK"  December  7-14 


I  will  netfe** 
reach  without 


l: 


n 


Send  Check  to  "GOLDEN  RULE  FOUNDATION" 
Lincoln  Building,  60  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


YOUR 

HELP 


FOR  MOVIE  FANS 

all  original  photos  of  your  favorite 
stars,  sire  S  i  10.  glossy  prints.  25c 
each.  5  for  31.00.  Scenes  from  your 
favorite  photo  plays  25c  each,  12  for 
52.50.  Positively  the  finest  obtain- 
able rmymhere.  Your  first  order  will 
convince  you.  No  delay  in  filling 
orders.  We  have  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  movie  photos  in  the  country. 
Just  name  the  star  or  scenes  you 
want.  Remit  by  money  order  or 
L.  S.  2c  stamps.  Eet.  1912. 

BRAM  STUDIO 
Studio  297.  Film  Centre  Bldg. 
630  -  9th  Ave..  N.  Y.  City 


m  APT  I  ST 


\JB   VTE  CAN  TEACH 
YOU  DRAWING  in 
your  own  home  during  your 
spare  time.     Thirty -five  years  of 
successful  teaching  proves  our  ability. 
Artists  receive  large  salaries. 

Write  today  {or  Art  Year  Book 

Boom  3  Battle c&EEKMicft 


LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

168  pages  of  radio  bargains-  New  1931  Screen 
Grid,  all-electric,  A.  C.  Sets  in  beautiful  Con- 
soles— also  battery  operated  sets.  Write  today. 
ALLIED  RADIO  CORPORATION 

711  W.  LAKE  ST.  DEPT.     481  CHICAGO 


Sousa 


says:  "Complete  Equipment  of 
Conn  Instruments  enhances  music- 
al value  of  any  band  at  least  50%." 
More  than  50  years  of  experience,  and 
exclusive  patented  ptocesses  make  Conn 
Y  instruments  superior.  FREE 
N-tOX     Trial,  Easy  payments  if  de- 
\  <*\    sired.  Write  for  FREE  book.  , 
-Mention  instrument, 
~\  X  c-  G-  CONN,  LTD. 

fv.  -:         184ConnBldg.  Elkhart,  Ind_ 


WORLD'S  LARGEST 
_  MANUFACTURERS  / 

RAND  INSTRUMENTS 


jrt  CornerY>trr^ctures-Aibum 

\  where  you  can  keep  them  sale  and 
enjoy  them  alwaya, 

5  l£gas>et_  s 
Styles  j^l^rt  Coraers"f  Colbre 
ere  on  sale  at  Photo  Supply  and 
Album  counters  everywhere.  They 
are  the  only  Quick.  Easy,  Artistic, 
No  Paste,  No  Fold  way  to  mount 
Kodak  Prints.  A  dime  brings  100 
sua  Samples  to  try.  Write 
Dept.  30N,  ENGEL  MFC  CO. 

4711  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 
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S  CREENLAND 


Beautiful  COMPLEXION 


Clear  your  complexion  of 
pimples,  blackheads,  en- 
larged    pores,   oily   skin,  whiteheads, 

etc.  Have  a  soft,  rosy,  clear  complexion 
in  a  few  days.    No  lotion,  salves,  clay- 
masks,  soap.    No  dieting,  nothing  to  take. 
H armless,   quick  sure  method.  Cannot 
-J^^m    injure  the  most  delicate  skin.  Thousands 
of  satisfied  users  for  over  15  years.  Send  for  FREE  BOOK- 
LET. No  obligation.  Send  no  money.  Just  get  the  facts. 

HIGAN  AVENUE 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


S5SS.CAL  NURSING 

At  Home  in  12  Weeks 

Marvelous  calling.  Many  earn  $20 
to  $30  weekly  caring  for  invalids  in 
their  vicinity  WHILE  LEARNING. 
We  help  secure  positions.  Write 

6204  Winthrop,       Chicago,  III. 


MAKE  SOME  FRIEND 
HAPPY ! 

By  sending  the  next  six  issues  of 
Screenland,  America's  Smart  Screen  Mag- 
azine, as  your  Christmas  gift  this  year. 
Take  advantage  of  this  big  holiday  offer. 

SCREENLAND  Months  $1.00 

Costs  you  only  ONE  DOLLAR  to  give 
your  picture-loving  friend  six  months  of 
enjoyment  and  up-to-the-minute  informa- 
tion on  the  newest  stars,  pictures  and 
talkies,  the  latest  portraits,  impartial  re- 
views, personality  sketches,  beauty  helps 
and  questions  and  answers. 

Use  the  attached  coupon  to  send  in  your 
order. 

I  Screenland  Magazine,  Inc.,  J 
|   45  West  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

|  Here  is  my  dollar  for  the  next  six  num-  I 
■  bers  of  SCREENLAND,  America's  Smart  j 
I   Screen  Magazine.    Send  to  . 

|   Name   j 

j    Street  No     I 

I   City    State   \ 

I  si  !; 
I  


ARTISTIC  ENLARGEMENTS 


SIZE  16x20  INCHES 

(or  smaller  if  desired) 

FROM  ANY  PHOTO 

snapshot,  tintype,  etc. 


only 


98 


each 

Send  as  many  pictures  as  you 
wish — of  Mother, Dad,  Baby  or 
Friend,  landscape  or  pet  ani- 
mals. You  can  have  full  figure, 
bust  or  group  or  any  part  of  a 
group.  High  grade  LIFELIKE 
reproductions  guaranteed. 
Regular  $5.00  Value. 
AlVrM  A  beautiful 
w'wtrl  Highly  Glazed 
Hand  Painted  MINIATURE 
reproduced  from  your  photo  will  also  be  given  with 
each  enlargement  ordered. 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  Simply  mail  us  photo  (any  size)  and  in  a 
week  you  will  receive  the  beautiful  enlargement  and  minia- 
ture. Pay  postman  98c  plus  postage  or  send  one  dollar  with 
order  and  we  pay  postage.  Your  original  photo  will  be  returned 
unharmed.  Money  back  if  not  delighted.  Take  advantage  of 
this  AMAZING  OFFER  and  send  photo  today—  DO  IT  NOW. 


;  ALTON  ART  STUDIOS,  Dept.  8 

•  S707  W.  Lake  Street  130  W.  42nd  Street 
!       Chicago,  III.  New  York  City 

-enlargements  from  enclosed 


oto.  1  will  fay  poHtman  98c  pIuh  pontage  fo 
ch  enlargement  and  miniature.  (If  $1.00  cash 
r  each  enlargement  is  enclosed  with  thiB  order, 
i  pay  postage.) 


Check  Size  ■ 
Wanted  ; 

□  16x20  in.  i 

□  10x16  in.  ! 

□  11x14  in.  j 

□  SxlOin.  ■ 


him  back.  This  he  did  smilingly  and  the 
boys  all  got  another  shot  of  the  two  on 
the  White  House  steps. 

The  little  photographer  who  had  caused 
the  fuss,  however,  got  a  lot  of  unkind 
looks  from  the  Secret  Service  detail  for 
holding  up  the  arrangements.  These  men 
want  things  to  move  according  to  plans  and 
do  not  like  any  deviations.  They  know 
that  the  President's  moments  are  priceless 
and  that  he  needs  every  one  of  them.  When 
one  appointment  is  over  there  is  another 
starting.  A  minute's  delay  can  cause  end- 
less confusion  and  embarrassment.  Visitors 
must  not  pass  entering  and  leaving. 

It  is  a  million  to  one  shot  that  an  em- 
barrassing meeting  could  occur  on  the 
White  House  steps.  Such  a  thing,  how- 
ever, could  have  far-reaching  effects,  and 
the  million  to  one  shot  is  guarded  against. 
The  ruler  of  a  great  nation  must  not  be 
exposed  to  embarrassment  from  any  source, 
and  the  White  House  Secret  Service  detail 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  responsible  in  this 
connection. 


The  late  Chief  Justice 
Taft,  one  time  President 
other  figure  beloved  by 
crop  of  cameramen.  He 
the  President  but  that  he 
to  get  a  good  picture, 
mourned  by  the  White 
raphers. 


William  Howard 
himself,  was  an- 
the  present  day 
never  called  on 
allowed  the  boys 
He   was  truly 
House  photog- 


John  Wayne  and  Marguerite 
Churchill  didn't  need  to  be 
told  to  smile  when  this  pic- 
ture was  shot  for  they  were 
just  leaving  the  Fox  office 
after  having  been  compli- 
mented on  their  fine  work  in 
"The  Big  Trail." 

Every  advertisement  in  SCREENLAND  is  guaranteed. 


The  French  they  are  a  funny  race 
They  will  not  let  us  mug  their  face 
Hinky  dinky,  parley  vous! 

is  the  White  House  photographers'  song. 
Frenchmen,  diplomats  and  officials,  with 
the  exception  of  the  present  Ambassador, 
Paul  Claudel,  are  as  a  rule  strenuous  ob- 
jectors to  being  photographed.  It  was  the 
French  Ambassador,  Jules  Jusserand,  dean 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  when  he  was  here, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment rule  which  forbids  the  accosting  of 
anyone  in  the  corridors  of  the  department's 
building.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  all  non-Eng- 
lish speaking  dignitaries  are  more  or  less 
shy  of  the  camera.  It  is  probably  because 
they  fear  standing  up  before  a  group  of 
men  all  talking  in  a  foreign  tongue  such 
terms  as :  "Still,  now,"  "Smile,"  "Shake 
hands  with  him,"  "The  microphone  is  above 
you,  Mr.  Ambassador,  will  you  talk  up," 
and  a  thousand  other  bewildering  requests. 
They  all  submit  to  it,  however,  but  it's  easy 
to  see  they  are  immensely  glad  when  it  is 
over.  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  American 
delegation  in  China  would  be  a  little  fright- 
ened if  they  were  besieged  by  a  band  of 
fifty  Chinese,  all  carrying  queer  little 
boxes  and  shouting  unintelligible  commands 
and  requests.  Of  course,  great  bands  of 
cameramen  are  an  exclusive  Americana. 

The  Japanese  visitors  to  Washington  are 
second  only  to  the  Britishers  in  their  gra- 
ciousness  to  cameramen.  The  recent  Jap- 
anese delegation  to  the  London  Naval  Con- 
ference, headed  by  R.  Wakatsuki,  went  out 
of  their  way  time  and  again  to  pose  for  us. 

There  is  an  unwritten  White  House 
precedent  which  says  that  there  must  be 
no  individual  pictures  of  any  of  the  at- 
taches, and  for  this  reason  a  number  of 
very  interesting  personalities  are  lost  to 
the  American  motion  picture  theater-going 
public.  President  Hoover's  secretaries  were 
a  subject  at  the  start  of  his  administra- 
tion because  there  were  three  of  them,  a 
precedent  maker  in  itself. 

Dick  Jarvis  is  one  of  the  best  subjects  in 
Washington,  but  as  long  as  he  is  attached 
to  the  President  we  must  pass  him  up. 
Then  there  is  the  White  House  chef — 
what  the  ladies  of  the  land  wouldn't  give 
to  get  an  earful  from  him  on  what's  go- 
ing on  in  the  President's  kitchen,  with 
some  domestic  footnotes  about  Mrs.  Hoover 
as  a  manager.  When  these  two  had  been 
immortalized  in  celluloid  we  would  then 
go  to  Rudulph  Foster,  executive  clerk  of 
the  White  House,  the  man  who  has  run- 
the  White  House  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
Changes  of  administration  mean  nothing  to 
Mr.  Foster.  He  is  the  only  one  who  knows 
how  to  run  the  White  House  from  receiv- 
ing a  foreign  ruler  to  checking  up  on 
the  grocery  bills.  Everybody,  from  the 
President  down,  depends  on  Mr.  Foster  to 
give  them  the  right  steer. 

After  Mr.  Foster,  we  would  introduce 
one  of  the  President's  guardian  angels, 
the  youngest  of  the  Secret  Service  detail, 
Russell  Wood,  the  boy  who  was  detailed 
to  go  through  Amherst  College  with  John 
Coolidge.  Russell  could  tell  us  some  in- 
teresting stories  about  John,  how  he  is  a 
wonderfully  regular  fellow,  a  great  sax- 
ophone player,  and  so  on. 

And  there  is  Russell  Young,  dean  of 
White  House  correspondents ;  George  Dur- 
no,  youthful  reporter  for  all  the  Hearst 
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papers  and  International  news  service ;  Tom 
Howard,  still  man  of  many  adventures, 
and  the  rumored  maker  of  the  famous 
Ruth  Snyder  death  house  chair  picture. 

But,  being  attached  to  the  White  House, 
according  to  the  precedent  of  ancient  lin- 
eage, we  must  pass  them  up  as  motion 
picture  subjects.  The}'  may  get  into  pic- 
tures with  the  President,  but  never  alone 
or  as.  individuals  with  an  interesting  story 
to  tell. 

President  Coolidge  was  always  consid- 
erate of  the  photographers  and  would  go 
out  of  his  way  for  them,  even  at  the  risk 
of  some  sly  smiles  from  motion  picture 
theater  audiences.  In  the  Black  Hills  he 
knew  beforehand  the  comment  his  Indian 
head  dress  and  cowboy  costume  pictures 
would  create,  but  he  donned  them  in  order 
to  give  the  picture  boys  a  'break.' 

An  example  of  his  consideration  is  told 
by  George  Dorsey,  Hearst  Metrotone  cam- 
eraman. Visiting  the  Corcoran  Art  Gal- 
lery in  Washington  to  see  some  widely 
advertised  exhibit,  President  Coolidge  found 
the  movie  men  lined  up  outside  the  Gal- 
lery to  make  a  picture  of  his  entrance. 
It  was  raining.  Dick  Jarvis,  who  always 
rides  with  the  President,  jumped  out  when 
the  car  stopped  and  opened  an  umbrella. 
The  President  saw  the  photographers  lined 
up  to  'shoot'  him  and  turning  to  Jarvis 
said : 

"Close  the  umbrella,  Jarvis — how  do  you 
expect  the  boys  to  get  a  picture  with  that 
thing  closing  out  all  the  light?" 

Down  came  the  umbrella  and  the  boys 
got  their  picture,  but  to  do  so  the  President 
of  the  United  States  got  wet! 

During  his  presidential  term  President 
Coolidge  became  an  expert  motion  picture 
camera  operator  and  knew  just  what  to  do 
to  make  a  complete  newsreel  subject.  In- 
doors he  knew  just  where  to  sit  in  order 
to  give  the  picture  makers  the  full  benefit 
of  whatever  light  there  was. 

Film  facts  about  White  House  residents 
are  numerous. 

Without  exception,  every  occupant  of  the 
White  House  since  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
large  family  romped  on  the  lawn,  has  been 
a  movie  fan. 

It  was  President  Roosevelt  who  threw 
out  the  old  stereopticon  projector  and  in 
its  stead  installed  a  motion  picture  projec- 
tion machine. 

All  the  Roosevelts  knew  how  to  operate 
a  motion  picture  camera,  being  among  the 
first  amateur  movie  makers.  'Teddy' 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  is  an  expert,  and  it  was  at 
the  White  House  that  he  developed  the 
skill  which  has  stood  him  in  good  stead  on 
his  many  expeditions  to  far  countries. 

All  of  the  last  six  First  Ladies  of  the 
Land,  including  the  incumbent,  Mrs. 
Hoover,  were  and  are  enthusiastic  amateur 
motion  picture  photographers. 

Jim  Lillis,  who  covered  the  White  House 
for  the  old  Fox  News,  ran  out  of  film 
while  making  an  important  story  out  at 
Cedar  Rapids  Lodge,  the  Coolidge  Sum- 
mer White  House  one  year,  and  Mrs.  Coo- 
lidge discovering  his  predicament  turned 
her  hand  camera  over  to  him  to  complete 
his  picture.  She  also  let  him  have  a  thou- 
sand feet  of  film  to  tide  him  over  until  a 
delayed  shipment  of  negative  arrived. 

Mrs.  Hoover  frequently  gets  in  the  line 
with  the  cameramen  to  get  a  shot  of  im- 
portant events  for  her  own  film  library. 

All  of  the  people  with  whom  we  deal, 
such  as  Mr.  Akerson,  Mr.  Jarvis  and  the 
other  men  of  the  Secret  Service  detail  are 
splendid  amateur  movie  operators.  And 
many  a  time  a  Secret  Service  man  has  set 
up  and  focused  for  an  exhausted  newsreel 
operator. 

All  in  all,  covering  the  White  House  is 
great  fun,  a  wonderful  experience,  and  a 
lot  of  hard  work.    We  all  like  it ! 


HOW  OBSERVING  ARE  YOU? 


- 


$7520.00  In  Prizes 

IN  what  is  perhaps  the  most  unusual  advertising  offer  ever  presented  to  the 
public  we  are  going  to  award  dozens  of  bounteous  prizes  totaling  over 
$7,500.00  in  value.  The  first  prize  is  $2,085.00  (or  the  Packard  Sedan  shown 
below)  and  there  is  an  additional  prize  of  $415.00  to  be  added  to  the  first  prize 
on  the  proof  of  promptness. 

As  the  qualification  for  the  opportunity  to  win  this  $2,500.00  we  present  this 
difficult  test  of  observation.  There  is  absolutely  no  charge  to  you  for  trying  for 
these  prizes  which  will  be  given  according  to  the  contestants'  standings  when 
the  final  decision  is  made. 

Here  is  the  test.  Pictured  above  is  the  Viking  ship  of  two  courageous 
brothers,  Eric,  the  Fearless,  and  Olaf,  the  Stalwart.  They  are  stationed  among 
the  crew,  their  shields  showing  plainly  over  the  sides,  the  same  as  those  of 
others  of  the  fiery  band.  They  can  be  distinguished  from  the  others  in  that 
their  shields  are  the  only  two  exactly  alike.  In  battle  they  would  be  at  the  head 
of  their  band  fighting  fiercely,  but  can  you  find  them  now  just  by  their  shields, 
which  are  identical  in  every  detail?  All  of  the  shields  look  different  at  first 
glance,  yet  the  shields  of  these  two  brothers  are  identical  in  design,  in  size  and 
shape,  in  every  line. 

Look  carefully.  If  you  think  you  have  found  the  twin  shields,  send  the  num- 
bers of  them  on  a  post  card  or  in  a  letter.  Duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded  in 
caso  of  ties.  Answers  will  not  be  accepted  from  persons  living  outside  U.  S.  A. 
or  in  Chicago.  JOHIJ  W.  GENZ,  Dept.  143,  500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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SCREENLAND 


It  doesn't  require  a  shrewd 
analyst  of  circulation  and  adver- 
tising statistics  to  appraise 
Screenland's  merit  as  a  medium 
for  1931. 

This  record  of  gains  and  growth 
in  the  difficult  months  of  1930 
allows  but  one  interpretation: 

81% 

Increase  in  Revenue 

39% 

Increase  in  Lineage 

16% 

Increase  in  Total 
Circulation 

56% 

Increase  in 
Newsstand 
Circulation 

Screenland  offers  a  rising 
market  value  for  1931  advertisers. 

300,000  average  net  paid  circu- 
lation is  guaranteed  for  1931. 

The  advertising  cost  is  the  low- 
est among  major  screen  maga- 
zines. 


FREE  FRAMED  PHOTOGRAPH 


Of  Your  Favorite  MOVIE  STAR 
with  every  $5.00  Order 


LARGE  SIZE  PHOTOGRAPHS 

3  for     50c  7  for  $  1.00 

15  for  $2.00  23  for  3.00 

40  for    5.00  85  for  10.00 


ANOTHER  CHANCE  FOR  CLARA  BOW? 
Continued  from  page  19 


sailed  right  up  into  the  blue  of  stardom ! 
But  it  was  too  late.  Her  mother  was  dead. 
A  great  part  of  Clara's  light  had  gone 
out! 

But  being  young,  beautiful,  rich,  and 
famous  has  its  virtues.  Some  people  take 
to  drink  when  life  has  given  them  a  shot 
too  many.  Clara  didn't.  She  tried  swear- 
ing. Dyeing  her  hair  various  colors.  Us- 
ing her  emotional  powers  at  off-stage  mo- 
ments on  the  boy  friends.  Donald  Keith 
was  one  of  the  first.  In  1926,  her  engage- 
ment was  announced  to  him.  Donald  was 
a  little  embarrassed  because  it  seems  he 
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Leon  Janney,  popular  young 
player  in  "Father's  Son,"  is 
laying  down  the  law  to  one 
of  his  Pekingese. 

was  already  betrothed  to  another  girl.  But 
Clara  didn't  mind  that.  She  said  it  was 
a  mistake,  Gilbert  Roland  was  to  play  the 
leading  and  lasting  role  in  her  life.  Gil- 
bert Roland's  real  name  is  Luis  Alonzo. 
He's  one  of  these  temperamental  Mexican 
boys,  and  the  chemical  admixture  of  his 
tempestuousness  and  Clara's  fizzed  a  bit 
too  high,  ran  over  the  glass,  and  was 
wasted. 

Then  Robert  Savage,  a  young  society 
man,  went  blotto  over  Clara  and  proved 
his  unselfish  affection  for  her  by  slashing 
his  wrists  open  and  trying  to  commit  sui- 
cide. Nice  boy.  Nice  break.  And  before 
this  unpleasant  publicity  had  a  chance  to 
die  down,  Clara's  engagement  was  an- 
nounced to  Victor  Fleming,  her  director. 
Fleming  was  considerably  older  than  she, 
and  one  night,  when  it  is  said  Clara  stepped 
out  with  Gary  Cooper,  Victor  was  camp- 
ing on  the  doorstep  when  she  got  home — 
for  which  Victor  got  the  gate. 

Lupe  Velez  saved  Clara  the  trouble  of 


A  New  Contest! 

Let  us  know  what  you  think  of  the 
editorial  contents  of  Screenland — con- 
structive criticism  is  welcome.  Give  us 
your  sincere  opinions ;  the  briefer  the 
better.  For  the  best  letter  commenting 
on  Screenland  we  offer  $20.00,  first 
prize;  $15.00,  second  prize;  $10.00,  third 
prize ;  and  $5.00,  fourth  prize. 


'scrapping'  Gary.  Then  Clara  met  Morley 
Drury,  then  Captain  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California's  football  team.  But 
Drury's  coach  had  other  plans  for  him  and 
made  him  keep  his  eye  on  the  ball.  Sitting 
Bull,  screenland's  one  hundred  percent 
American,  next  beat  the  Indian  drums  un- 
der Clara's  balcony  window.  But  he  didn't 
last  long.  Into  the  picture  dashed  another 
Lothario.  Who  was  rapidly  followed  by 
Bela  Lugosi,  a  Hungarian  character  actor. 

But  these  men  were  no  more  than 
withered  leaves  in  a  big  November  storm 
when  the  great  moment  of  Clara's  life 
came, — her  grande  passion  for  Harry 
Richman.  Like  a  ton  of  bricks,  Clara  fell, 
and  Richman,  the  shrinking  violet,  was  not 
adverse  to  basking  in  the  white  light  which 
always  floods  around  Clara's  curly  head. 

After  the  marriage  had  been  postponed 
five  times,  with  fusses,  recriminations,  on 
both  sides,  this  great  emotional  blister 
burst,  leaving  Harry  facing  a  breach  of 
promise  suit  from  one  of  his  other  girls. 
And  some  months  later,  Clara  found  her- 
self in  an  even  worse  jam.  But  this  time, 
it  wasn't  a  love  affair,  it  was  a  little  gam- 
bling drama,  staged  at  Calneva,  Nevada,  to 
the  music  of  thirteen  thousand,  nine  hun- 
dred good  clinking  silver  dollars. 

There  seems  to  be  a  little  controversy  as 
to  just  what  happened  there.  Reports  say 
that  Clara,  in  company  with  Will  Rogers 
and  some  others,  decided  to  take  a  little 
flier  with  the  chips  at  a  casino  at  Calneva. 
At  the  end  of  a  pleasant  evening,  Miss 
Bow  found  herself  over  thirteen  hundred 
dollars  out  and  gave  her  check  for  that 
amount.  But  the  next  day,  it  is  asserted, 
Clara  figured  she  had  been  'done,'  and 
accounts  declare  that  she  stopped  payment 
on  her  check. 

I  asked  Clara  just  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. She  replied : 

"I  was  at  a  casino  at  Calneva.  I  did 
play.  They  gave  me  a  stack  of  chips  and 
I  thought  they  were  worth  a  dollar  each. 
At  the  end  of  the  evening,  they  told  me 
each  chip  was  worth  a  hundred  dollars.  I 
gave  my  check  to  cover  it.  Then  when  I 
got  home,  I  decided  to  stop  payment  on 
the  check  for  I  felt  I  had  been  'done.' " 

Just  at  that  moment  Clara  was  inter- 
rupted by  Mr.  Helprin,  who  was  looking 
after  her  publicity  while  she  was  in  New 
York.  "The  studio  has  settled  the  matter," 
he  declared.  And  with  that  gentle  hit,  I 
subsided. 

Whichever  account  is  correct,  it's  a  good 
story.  Such  a  good  story  that  Paramount 
has  decided  to  star  Clara  in  a  'no-limit' 
gambling  picture.  And  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  New  York  shots  of 
this  film  that  she  arrived  in  the  Big  Town, 
tired,  baffled  and  discouraged. 

Clara  is  an  intense  kid.  She  has  never 
learned  life's  first  lesson — that  for  a  gal 
to  get  ahead  she  must  keep  a  hot  heart 
but  a  cool  head.  But  if  we  chalk  up  her 
white  points  against  her  black  ones,  we  find 
the  white  scoring  by  at  least  fifty  percent. 
What  Clara  needs  is  a  friend.  And  since 
there  doesn't  seem  to  be  anybody  handy 
to  help  her  help  herself,  it's  up  to  us. 
We've  enjoyed  her  pictures  for  seven 
years.  She's  made  us  laugh  and  forget  our 
own  emotional  disappointments.  Let's  help 
her  forget  hers.  Give  her  a  boost. 

Right  or  wrong,  we're  for  her.  She's 
mostly  right  and  we  believe  in  this  year  of 
1931,  she's  going  to  slough  off  her  fool- 
ishness and  give  herself,  and  incidentally, 
her  public,  a  nice  big  break.  So  let's  send 
her  a  telegram :  "All  is  forgiven,  Clara. 
Please  come  home !" 


Every  advertisement  in  SCREENLAND  is  guaranteed. 
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HOLLYWOOD'S  'GONE'  ON  THE  LUCE! 
Continued  from  page  66 


Born  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  if  that 
matters,  she  moved  around  from  town  to 
town  until  she  was  eleven.  She  was  poor. 
Her  family  was  poor.  Then  she  came  to 
Rochester.  She  wanted  to  learn  to  dance. 
That  would  be  the  gateway  to  having  things 
like  the  other  girls.  She  had  to  have  thirty 
dollars  to  join  the  Denishawn  school  there, 
so  between  school  periods  she  worked,  run- 
ning errands,  minding  the  baby,  picking 
berries  until  she  had  enough.  Then  Mrs. 
Florence  Colbrook  Powers,  who  had  charge 
of  the  Denishawn  school,  took  an  interest 


A  smile  that  was  felt  around 
the  world — Maurice  Cheva- 
lier and  his  famous  Gallic 
grin. 

in  her  and  adopted  her.  After  that  her 
main  interest  was  dancing.  She  planned 
to  be  a  famous  high  stepper. 

Impatient  for  fortune,  she  ran  away  at 
thirteen  with  a  Russian  Grand  Opera 
Troupe.  It  sounded  wonderful  to  be  billed 
as  'premiere  danseuse.'  She  got  as  far  as 
Cleveland  with  the  troupe  and  then  was 
brought  back.  Content  this  time  to  study 
until  the  ripe  old  age  of  sixteen  or  so,  with 
the  help  of  'Mimi,'  as  she  called  her  danc- 
ing mother,  she  made  her  debut  on  Broad- 
way in  "Little  Jesse  James." 

She  gratefully  eulogizes  'Mimi'  as  the 
one  "I  owe  all  to."  Tells  of  how  she  helped 
her  through  the  first  tight  places,  sent  her 
money  to  tide  her  over.  Now  she  has  a 
wealthy  and  devoted  husband,  Clifford 
Smith — and  a  contract  with  Fox. 

She's  a  trifle  bewildered  by  the  talkies. 
She  finds  them  very  different.  "It  isn't 
like  the  stage,"  she  says.  "There  every 
night  you  can  do  your  part  better  than  the 
time  before.  But  in  the  movies  you  never 
know  which  scene  they  are  going  to  use. 
And  once  it's  in  the  can,  it's  just  too  bad! 
You  do  the  scene  several  times,  that's  true, 
but  not  until  the  preview  do  you  know 
which  ones  are  on  the  cutting  room  floor. 
And  when  you  do  see  it,"  she  wails,  "you 
think  'if  I'd  only  done  this  and  hadn't  done 
that!  If  I  had  only  known  this  was  to 
be  the  scene.'    But  it's  too  late  then !" 

She'd  like  to  do  ingenue  leads.  She  was 
disappointed  in  "Up  The  River,"  for  this, 
although  it  was  originally  intended  as  one 
of  those  series  of  prison  stories  which 
everyone  is  doing  now,  turned  out  to  be 
almost  a  farce,  and  anyway,  it's  a  man's 
picture,  directed  by  a  man's  director,  John 
Ford.  She  has  more  hope  of  "Luxury," 
which  will  be  directed  by  Guthrie  McClin- 
tic,  whom  she  designates  as  a  woman's 


director.  He  understands  women !  Isn't 
Katherine  Cornell,  the  gorgeous,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Clintic? — and  the  story  is  about  a  woman 
who  sold  her  soul  for  a  gown  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Miss  Luce  likes  to  divide  her  time  be- 
tween dramatic  work  and  dancing.  Terpsi- 
chore was  her  first  love.  She'll  never  lose 
her  interest  in  waltzes  and  ballets.  Why, 
when  she  was  traveling  in  Budapest  she 
spent  her  time  looking  up  some  interesting 
old  Hungarian  dances  and  choosing  the 
most  beautiful  of  costumes  for  them.  She 
adores  Paris  and  likes  New  York  but  hates 
to  live  there.  Hollywood  is  almost  too 
beautiful.  It's  like  having  your  cake — all 
the  time,  and  eating  it,  too.  It's  too  much — 
for  all  of  the  time !  She  likes  London, 
likes  to  travel. 

She  wants  to  keep  up  her  study  of  danc- 
ing. She'd  like  to  give  a  ballet  and  dance 
recital  at  The  Music  Box  Theater.  She 
loves  to  work  out  beautiful  dance  effects. 
Nothing  is  too  much  trouble.  She  studied 
hours  with  Michio  Ito  before  doing  her 
famous  cat  dance  to  get  the  sinuous  arm 
movements  just  right.  She  wanted  to  do 
an  'ostrich  dance'  in  the  Ziegfeld  Follies, 
she  remembers,  with  gorgeous  ostrich 
feather  fans.  At  'Mimi's'  suggestion  she 
planned  to  have  a  trained  ostrich  carry 
her  on  the  stage.  Poor  Ziggy  was  days 
tearing  his  hair,  combing  the  town  for  a 
trained  ostrich,  but  he  finally  found  one. 

She  has  a  home  in  Beverly  Hills,  like 
everyone  else,  Spanish,  with  a  patio.  She 
has  a  pair  of  wire-haired  terriers,  General 
Crack  and  Diamond  Lil.  But  she'd  like 
to  name  Lil,  'Greta  Garbo,'  because  of  her 
long  eyelashes  and  Cupid's  bow  mouth  (that 
is,  Lil's,  of  course).  Lil  and  the  General 
are  a  happily  married  couple  and  everyone 
is  all  agog  to  know  what  the  next  genera- 
tion will  look  like. 

She  likes  outdoor  sports,  tennis  and 
horseback  riding — and  for  indoor  sports — 
she's  intrigued  with  a  new  game  which  she 
and  her  husband  are  trying  to  introduce  to 
Hollywood,  called  'Navy  Chess.'  She's 
crazy  about  flying  and  hopes  to  get  a  license. 


Raymond  Hatton  and  Joel 
McCrea,  glad  to  be  back 
home  from  Alaska,  where 
they  made  "The  Silver 
Horde." 
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To  Help  Cover  Cost  of  Handling  and  We  Will  Send  You 
a  Full  Cut  One  Carat 

Most  Natural  Artificial 

FRENCH  DIAMOND 

Nothing  More  to  Pay 

NOTHING  TO   SELL— NOTHING  TO  BUY 
NO  RED  TAPE  ATTACHED  TO  THIS  OFFER 

We  want  thousands  of  new  owners  and  boosters  of  Arti- 
ficial FRENCH  DIAMONDS  and  we  will  distribute  these 
gems,  exclusive  of  ring,  FREE  to  our  readers. 

Artificial  FRENCH  DIAMONDS  are  full  24  facet  cut  and 
are  of  such  radiant  beauty  that  even  experts  have  com- 
mented at  their  likeness  to  the  genuine. 

We  are  making  this  unusual  offer  only  to  get  Artificial 
FRENCH  DIAMONDS  into  the  hands  of  appreciative  friends. 

Slip  your  name  and  address  and  10c  in  stamps  or  coin  (to 
cover  cost  of  handling)  in  an  envelope  and  get  it  right  off  to 
us.  Your  artificial  FRENCH  DIAMOND  will  reach  you  by 
return  mail  fully  prepaid. 

IF  YOU  WANT  ONE  FOR  A  FRIEND  ALSO,  ENCLOSE 
10c  EXTRA— ONLY  TWO  TO  THE  SAME  ADDRESS 

CRYSTAL  DIAMOND  COMPANY 

Dept.  SD         303  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

VV^£3^- Has  ite 
\Sy  Rewards 

 If  you  are  interested— 

—to  develop  the  ability  to  speak 
effectively  in  public  or  in  everyday 
conversation — to  forge  ahead  twice 
as  fast  as  you  are  now  doing,  read 
How  to  Work  Wonders  With  Words 
now  sent  free. 

This  new  booklet,  recently  pub- 
lished, points  the  road  that  thou- 
sands nave  followed  to  increase 
quickly  their  earning  power  and 
popularity. 

It  also  explains  how  you  can,  by  a 
new,  easy  home  study  method,  be- 
come an  outstanding  speaker  and  conquer  stage  lright , 
timidity  and  fear.  To  read  this  booklet  will  prove  to  be 
an  evening  wcllspent. 

Simply  send  name  and  address  and  this  valuable  freo 
booklet  will  besent  at  once.  No  obligation. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 

3601  Michigan  Ave.       Dept.  6321.      Chicago,  Illinois 

SOHC  WRITERS 

,  requirements!  Advance  Royalty  Payments, 

i  PICTURES  New  Talking-Picture  Song  requirements, 
etc., fully  explained  in  our  Free  instruc- 
tive book.  Writers  of  Words  or  Music 
(or  songs  may  submit  their  work  (or  free 
examination  and  advice.  Past  ex- 
perience unnecessary.  We  revise,  compose, 
arrange  music  and  secure  Copyrights. 
Our  modern  method  guarantees  approval. 
Write  Today— Newcomer  Associates. 
1676-0  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


HOW 
TO  WORK  § 
WONDERS 


YOU  can  earn  good  money  in  spare  time  at 
home  making  display  cards.  No  selling  or 
canvassing.  We  instruct  you,  furnish  com- 
plete outfit  and  supply  you  with  work 
Write  to-day  for  free  booklet. 
The  MENHENITT  COMPANY  Limited 
252  Dominion  Bldg..  Toronto.  Ont. 
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Rupture  No  Longer 
Spoils  My  Fun 

"Now  that  I  am  rid  of  my 
rupture  and  do  not  wear 
a  truss,  I  enjoy  dancing 
again.  There  are  many 
things  I  now  do  that  I 
could  not  even  attempt 
before,  also  my  work  is  a 
pleasure  instead  of  a 
task.  To  look  at  me  now, 
no  one  would  believe  that 
I  ever  was  crippled  by  a 
rupture." 

This  is  the  way  people 
write  us  after  ridding 
themselves  of  rupture 
by  using  STUART'S 
ADHESIF  PLAPAO- 
PADS.  Stacks  of 
sworn  to  endorse- 
ments report  success 
— without  delay  from  work. 

The  PLAPAO-PADS  are  designed  to 
assist  nature  in  closing  the  hernial  opening 
so  the  rupture  can't  come  down.  When 
this  is  accomplished,  mechanical  support 
will  no  longer  be  needed.  The  PLAPAO- 
PADS  cling  to  the  body  without  straps, 
buckles  or  springs.  Easy  to  apply— com- 
paratively inexpensive  and  comfortable. 

Convince  yourself  by  actually  testing 
"PLAPAO".  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just 
mail  the  coupon  below  and  secure  a  free 
test  of  the  remedial  factor  "PLAPAO" 
the  muscle  rejuvenator. 
Test  of  Factor  "PLAPAO" 


FREE/ 


j  MAIL  COURON  BELOW  TO  DAY  — 

t  Plapao  Laboratories,  Inc. 

j  350 Stuart  Blag-.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Send  me  FREE  Trial  Plapao  and  48- page  book 
I  on  Rupture.  No  charge  for  thia  now  or  later. 

I  Name. 

I  Address  

Instantly  transforms  lashes  into  a 
dark,  rich  luxuriant  fringe  of  love- 
liness. Lends  sparkling  bril- 
5   liance  and  shadowy,  invit- 
fj/,  ing  depth  to  the  eyes.  Tha 
'  easiest  eyelash  beautifier  to 
apply  i . .  Perfectly  harmless. 
Usedbythousands.Tryit,  Sol- 
id or  waterproof  Liquid  May- 
belline,  Black  or  Brown,  75c 
at  all  toilet  goods  counters. 
MAYBELLINE  CO.,  CHICAGO 


CHAPE— 

Anita  Nose  Adjuster 
shapes  flesh  and  car- 
tilage— quickly,  safely, 
painlessly,  while  you 
sleep.  Lasting  results. 
Gold  Medal  Winner. 
78,000  users.  Write 
for  FREE  BOOKLET. 

Anita  Institute,  A-69  Anita  Bid?. ,  Newark,  N.J. 


HE  ROLES  HIS  OWN — Continued  from  page  83 


When  he  comes  in  to  see  the  district  at- 
torney, Brady  questions  him.  He  says : 

"  'What's  your  name,  kid  ?' 

"  'Bob.' 

"'Bob,  huh?  Well,  what's  it  all  about, 
Bob?  Tell  me  about  it.' 

"Right  away  you  sense  the  kind  of  man 
this  Brady  is.  He  isn't  hard-boiled,  nor 
tough.  He  doesn't  start  in  to  bulldoze  the 
youngster.  He's  human  and  kindly.  He's 
sorry  for  the  kid.  If  he'd  been  hard-boiled 
he  wouldn't  have  asked  the  kid  his  name 
in  that  way.  So  there's  only  one  way  to 
say  those  lines.  Any  other  way  would  be 
entirely  out  of  keeping  and  would  sound 
wrong.  So  it  doesn't  take  imagination  nor 
interpretation  to  do  a  role.  The  part  plays 
itself." 

"But  'The  Bad  Man.'  Surely  that  takes 
— a  little — well,  imagination?"  I  asked. 

"Even  'The  Bad  Man'  is  a  part  you  can 
thoroughly  understand,"  insists  Huston. 
"Perhaps  it  does  take  a  little  imagination. 
But  here  is  a  man  who  would  take  the  law 
into  his  own  hands.  We  all  would  like  to, 
if  we  had  the  nerve.  He  says :  'I  keel 
mans,  evil  mans.  I  feel  good.'  Well,  I 
might  see  a  man  strike  a  kid  out  here  on 
the  street  and  if  I  went  out  and  knocked 
him  down  I'd  feel  better  about  it.  So  I 
can  understand  how  the  'bad  man'  felt 
about  a  'good  deed  well  done'." 

The  talkies  to  Walter  Huston  are  fas- 
cinating. But  he  feels  they  are  still  handi- 
capped by  their  mechanics.  Perhaps  be- 
cause the  sound  men  are  mechanics  first, 
and  stage  men  afterwards.  They  are  more 
interested  in  the  words  as  words  that  five 
thousand  people  in  a  theater  in  Peoria  will 
hear — than  in  words  that  mean  something. 

He  hopes  still  to  play  parts  on  the  stage. 
He  feels  that  on  the  stage  you  can  get 
little  nuances  that  you  miss  entirely  in  the 
talkies ;  and  yet  in  the  talkies  you  act  more 
naturally,  for  the  microphone  is  right 
there  beside  you.   In  a  way  the  audience 


is  right  there  with  you.  On  the  stage  you 
can  have  an  intimate  conversation  with 
someone  else  in  a  low  key  and  get  the  au- 
dience's keen  attention,  make  them  lean 
forward  in  their  seats  to  hear  you — but  not 
in  the  talkies. 

He  feels  the  public  wants  human,  real 
stories.  That  this  change  in  taste  has  come 
about  by  the  talkies.  Just  movies  won't 
do  anymore.  He  believes  the  talkies  have 
brought  more  spontaneity  to  acting.  He 
believes  it  best,  and  there  need  be  but  few 
rehearsals,  if  everyone  knew  his  part  and 
its  relation  to  the  play  as  a  whole.  When 
Griffith  was  directing  "Abraham  Lincoln" 
he  used  to  gather  the  cast  together  and 
just  talk  to  them  for  five  minutes  about 
the  scene  and  generally  there  were  onlv 
two  or  three  'takes.' 

Acting  to  Huston  is  an  art,  yet  a  busi- 
ness. He  fails  to  understand  those  who 
would  make  a  display  of  fame  and  star- 
dom. In  New  York  an  actor  was  just  like 
someone  who  sold  bonds.  He  wasn't  a 
goldfish.  Fan  letters  he  thinks  are  fun — at 
first.  Some  of  them  are  of  interest  to  him, 
but  many  of  them  want  to  know  if  Mr. 
Huston  will  correspond  with  them  and  that 
amazes  him. 

He's  had  a  long  career  on  the  stage.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  first  started  his 
Thespian  career,  left  for  matrimony  and 
the  business  world,  but  was  later  lured 
back  and  for  fifteen  years  was  an  enter- 
tainer on  the  vaudeville  circuit.  His  first 
starring  role  was  in  a  play  called  "Mr. 
Pitt,"  and  since  then  life  has  been  just 
one  role  after  another. 

When  not  acting  he  is  sailing  in  the 
yacht  he  owns  with  Richard  Arlen.  It  is 
the  apple  of  his  eye,  and  the  slightest  ex- 
cuse will  start  him  talking  about  it.  He 
can  talk  about  art  and  artists,  too,  but 
that  is  something  else  again. 
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youthful,  glance  at  the  following: 

Lewis  Ayres,  hero  of  "All  Quiet  on 
the  Western  Front."  Lew  has  played  with 
Greta  Garbo,  Constance  Bennett  and 
Lupe  Velez  and  still  looks  as  if  he  were 
waiting  for  his  first  kiss. 

Arthur  Lake,  from  the  Blue  Grass 
State,  who  is  the  ideal  puppy-lover  on  the 
screen,  and  more  usually  than  not  in  love 
with  somebody  off  it. 

William  Janney,  who  was  Mary  Pick- 
ford's  brother  in  "Coquette,"  who  owns  a 
chicken  ranch  and  would  rather  hunt  eggs 
than  go  out  with  girls.  But  give  him 
time.     He'll  get  around  to  that  later. 

Russell  Gleason,  heir  to  Jimmy  and 
Lucile,  who  can't  stand  giggling  girls, 
but  isn't  a  bit  hard  to  please  otherwise. 

Eddie  Quillan,  one  of  a  family  of  nine, 
who  loves  jazz  and  jokes,  and  his  family, 
and  golf,  and  playing  moanin'  music. 

Billy  Bakewell,  military  school  gradu- 
ate, who  prefers  'feminine  women'  and 
names  Joan  Crawford  and  Gloria  Swan- 
son  as  his  favorite  types. 

Frank  Albertson,  who  made  a  hit  in 
"Wild  Company,"  but  that  isn't  the  kind 
he  keeps. 

Then  we  have  a  special  number — a 
Cinderella  Man — very  choice  indeed: 

John  Wayne,  whom  you  will  see  in 
"The  Big  Trail,"  said  to  be  the  big  pic- 
ture of  the  year.  John  was  working  as 
property  boy  on  the  Fox  lot,  when  Raoul 
Walsh  saw  him  walk  across  the  set, 
called  him  for  a  test,  and  assigned  him 
the  lead  in  his  epic.  The  young  actor 

Every  advertisement  in  SCREENLAND  is  guaranteed. 


has  dark  brown  hair  and  gray  eyes  and 
is  over  6  feet  two  inches  tall. 

If  you  are  the  sort  of  maiden  who 
likes  'em  strong,  how  about  these? 

George  O'Brien,  who  can  wrestle,  box, 
ride,  rope  and  swim,  and  who  held  the 
light  heavyweight  championship  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet  while  he  was  a  gob. 

Rex  Bell,  who  can  roll  and  light  a 
cigarette  with  one  hand,  excels  in  sports, 
owns  three  horses,  a  dog,  two  cars  and 
a  shack,  and  once  sold  newspapers  in 
Los  Angeles.  Clara  Bow  had  her  eye  on 
him  once.    But  he  got  away. 

The  following  models  may  not  be  in 
our  catalogue  long : 

Hugh  Trevor,  who  stepped  in  to  sell 
Richard  Dix  insurance  and  stepped  out 
as  a  screen  player.  He's  said  to  be  'that 
way'  about  Betty  Compson. 

William  Collier,  Jr.,  who  once  adver- 
tised for  a  wife,  and  now  seems  devoted 
to  Marie  Prevost. 

We  also  have,  among  others,  such  bar- 
gains as  : 

Fred  Scott,  the  golden-voiced  song- 
ster at  Pathe ;  George  Duryea,  who  has 
the  deepest  dimples  and  shyest  smile  in 
this  brazen  town;  Gavin  Gordon,  who 
keeps  to  himself  severely,  in  spite  of 
looking  almost  intolerably  romantic  and 
having  a  rumored,  unrequited  passion  for 
Greta  Garbo. 

No  matter  what  your  taste,  one  of  the 
above  must  suit  you.  So  look  them  over 
carefully.  Order  now — and  try  and  get 
one ! 
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Richard  Cromwell — real  name,  Roy  Rad- 
abaugh,  an  art  student  with  no  previous 
screen  experience,  was  selected  to  play  the 
role  of  "Tol'able  David"  in  the  talking 
version  of  the  Richard  Barthelmess  silent 
hit.  The  new  Richard  is  just  twenty,  and 
Barthelmess  says  he  shows  great  promise. 
Columbia. 

Maureen  O'Sullivan  has  suffered  no  set- 
back in  her  American  screen  career  just 
because  Janet  Gaynor  came  back  to  pic- 
tures. She's  no  second  Gaynor  but  a  first 
O'Sullivan.  This  pert  and  piquant  Irish 
kid,  born  in  Dublin,  May  17,  1911,  with 
no  stage  or  screen  training,  scored  in  "Song 
o'  My  Heart."  Her  new  pictures  are  "The 
Princess  and  the  Plumber,"  with  Charlie 
Farrell,  "Just  Imagine,"  and  "A  Connecti- 
cut Yankee."  Fox. 

Thank  Kansas  City  for  Evelyn  Knapp. 
Born  in  1909,  she  made  her  way  through 
road  shows  to  Broadway  where  she  played 
in  "Broadway."  Her  screen  debut  occurred 
in  shorts  but  she  was  soon  promoted  to 
features.  See  her  in  "Sinner's  Holiday," 
and  other  Warner  features.  A  blonde  of  a 
new  type,  Evelyn  is  not  only  alluring  but 
slightly  cerebral.  But  don't  let  that  scare 
you.  She  has  a  sense  of  humor,  too. 
Warners. 

You  can  read  all  about  Barbara  Stan- 
wyck in  the  story  on  Page  34  of  this  issue. 
She's  a  great  big  bet.  Columbia. 

Joan  Marsh  is  a  baby  veteran.  The 
daughter  of  Charles  Rosher,  the  camera 
artist  who  photographed  many  of  Mary 
Pickford's  best  films,  Joan  made  her  movie 
bow  at  nine  months  in  "Hearts  Aflame." 
Slightly  older  now,  she's  to  be  seen  in  "The 
Little  Accident."  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
has  signed  her — smart  of  them.  Joan  was 
born  in  Porterville,  California.  She  looks 
like  star-dust  to  us.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

We  have  been  watching  William  Bake- 
well  for  a  long  time.  He  seems  due  for 
big  things  in  1931.  Born  in  Los  Angeles 
on  May  2,  1908,  educated  at  Harvard  Mili- 
tary School,  Billy  was  an  extra  for  a  time 
but  soon  won  real  roles.  You  saw  him  in 
"All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front."  He's 
one  of  Hollywood's  best-liked  youngsters. 
Universal. 

Lovely  Evelyn  Laye  is  one  of  the  mosc 
famous  ladies  on  the  musical  comedy  stage 
today,  both  in  London  and  in  New  York. 
Her  film  debut  for  Samuel  Goldwyn,  vari- 
ously entitled  "Lili,"  "Escapade"  and  now, 
"Indiscretion,"  will  win  the  screen  audience 
too.  She  is  not  married  now.  Samuel 
Goldwyn-United  Artists. 

David  Manners,  cousin  of  Lady  Diana 
Manners,  is  a  .handsome  quiet  newcomer 
you'll  like  in  "Kismet"  and  "Mothers  Cry." 
First  National. 

Barbara  Weeks — known  as  Bobbe  in  New 
York  musical  comedy  circles — was  born 
July  4,  1913,  in,  of  all  places,  Boston, 
Mass.  She  screen-debuted  in  "Whoopee." 
Warners  plan  big  things  for  her.  Not 
married  or  engaged  and  much  too  young 
to  think  about  it.  Warners. 

Barbara  Leonard  is  the  pretty  little  girl 
who  is  never  out  of  a  job  in  Hollywood. 
There  may  be  other  girls  as  pretty  but 
not  many  who,  like  Barbara,  can  speak 
five  languages.  You'll  see  her  as  a  French 
nurse  in  "Scotland  Yard."  Free-lance. 


Una  Merkel  used  to  be  a  'stand-in'  for 
Lillian  Gish.  But  she  was  new  to  screen 
audiences  when  Griffith  cast  her  as  Ann 
Rutledge  in  "Abraham  Lincoln."  Her  latest 
is  "The  Bat  Whispers"  with  Chester  Mor- 
ris.   United  Artists. 

John  Garrick,  real  name  Reginald  Dandy, 
was  born  in  Brighton,  England.  He  played 
in  drama  and  musical  comedy  on  the  stage 
before  Fox  signed  him.  You  liked  him  in 
"The  Sky  Hawk."  See  him  in  "Just 
Imagine."  Married  not  so  long  ago  to 
Harriet  Bennett.  Fox. 

Miriam  Hopkins  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  young  actresses  on  the  New  York 
stage.  She  gave  up  her  part  in  "Lysistrata" 
to  make  pictures.  Her  first  is  "Fast  and 
Loose."  Miriam  is  married  to  Austin 
Parker,  who  writes  short  stories  and  scen- 
arios. Paramount. 

Dorothy  Lee  is  a  California  girl  who 
made  good  in  New  York  first.  Born  in 
Los  Angeles  May  29,  1911,  she  was  in 
vaudeville  before  singing  for  pictures. 
"Half  Shot  at  Sunrise"  her  latest.  En- 
gaged to  Jimmy  Fidler,  Hollywood  publi- 
cist.   Radio  Pictures. 

Rosita  Moreno,  who  looks  so  much  like 
Dolores  Del  Rio,  is  a  Spanish  girl,  born 
in  Madrid.  She  is  a  dancer  turned  actress. 
See  her  in  "The  Santa  Fe  Trail."  Para- 
mount. 

Arthur  Lake  is  the  kid  veteran  of  mov- 
ies. Born  in  Corbin,  Kentucky,  in  1905, 
he  began  in  pictures  eight  years  ago.  Now 
he's  the  collegiate  hero  of  "She's  My 
Weakness"  and  other  films.  Radio  Pictures. 

Edwina  Booth  is  the  sloe-eyed  blonde 
who  stepped  from  the  extra  ranks  to  play 
the  role  of  the  siren  in  "Trader  Horn," 
the  African  adventure  film.  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. 

Regis  Toomey  died  his  way  to  fame  in 
"Alibi."  He  was  a  stage  actor.  Born  in 
Pittsburgh.  Happily  married.  Next  film, 
"Unfit  to  Print."  Paramount. 

Irene  Delroy  is  the  popular  musical  com- 
edy star  who  is  a  screen  success  too.  See 
her  in  "Nancy  from  Naples"  and  the 
"Life  of  the  Party."    Warner  Brothers. 

Juliet  Compton  is  a  Georgia  girl  who 
won  stage  fame  in  London,  England.  Back 
in  her  homeland,  she's  making  pictures  in 
Hollywood  now.  "Morocco"  is  her  next. 
Paramount. 

Leni  Stengel,  flashing  brunette  in  "Half 
Shot  at  Sunrise,"  would  be  interesting 
even  if  she  couldn't  sing  in  seven  different 
languages !    Radio  Pictures. 

Ona  Munson  is  another  musical  comedy 
girl  who  has  scored  on  the  screen.  See 
her  in  "The  Hot  Heiress."  She's  married 
to  Eddie  Buzzell  of  Broadway  and  Holly- 
wood.   First  National. 

Mary  Lawlor  played  in  "Good  News"  on 
both  stage  and  screen.  Born  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Irene  Dunne,  a  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
girl,  came  from  musical  comedy.  You  saw 
her  in  "Leathernecking."  Next  will  be 
"Cimarron,"  with  Richard  Dix.  Radio 
Pictures. 

Joel  McCrea  is  one  of  the  boys  Holly- 
wood is  watching.  Born  in  Los  Angeles, 
November  5,  1905,  he  played  extra  roles. 
Now  in  "The  Silver  Horde."  Not  married 
but  awfully  popular.    Radio  Pictures. 


The  prizes  of  the  costume  bags  offered  by  Alice  White  in  the 
October  Screenland  have  been  awarded  to : 


First  Prize: 

Marjorie  A.  Hollum, 
658  51st  Avenue, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


Second  Prize: 

Shirley  Hartman, 
49  Laurel  Avenue, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


_Coi»fort 


Mothers..,  Watch 
Children's  COLDS 

COMMON  head  colds  often  "settle"  in 
throat  and  chest  where  they  may  become 
dangerous.  Don't  take  a  chance— at  the 
first  sniffle  rub  on  Children's  Musterole  once 
every  hour  for  five  hours. 

Children's  Musterole  is  just  good  old  Mus- 
terole, you  have  known  so  long,  in  milder  form. 

This  famous  blend  of  oil  of  mustard,  cam- 
phor, menthol  and  other  ingredients  brings 
relief  naturally.  Musterole  gets  action  because 
it  is  a  scientific  "counfer-jYriYanf"— not  just 
a  salve— it  penetrates  and  stimulates  blood  cir- 
culation, helps  to  draw  out  infection  and  pain. 

Keep  full  strength  Musterole  on  hand,  for 
adults  and  the  milder — Children's  Musterole 
for  little  tots.  All  druggists. 


MILD 


PHOTOS 
ENLARGED 


48 

Each 


SIZE  8  x  10  INCHES 

Now  is  your 
<■han.ee  to  eet  a 
life-like  Bromide 
photo  enlarge- 
ment at  an  un- 
usual bargain. 
Same  price  for 
full  length  or 
bu  s  t  form, 
groups,  land- 
scapes, or  en- 
largements of 
any  group  pic- 
ture. Safe  return  of  your 
original  photo  Guaranteed. 

Send  NO  MONEY 

JiiBt  mail  photo  or  snapshot  (any 
size)  and  within  a  week  yon  will 
receive  your  beautiful  life-like 
enlargement  size  8x10  guaran- 
teed fadeless.  Pay  postman  48c 
plus  a  few  cent3  postane  or  send  50c  with  ord 


plus  a  few  cent3  postane  or  send  50c  with  order  and  we  pay  postage. 
Take  advantage  of  this  amazing  offer — send  your  photo  today. 

j^jr ^£  ART     538  So*  Dec? orn'  --ept' 730 
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WOHDEM 
PEEE  PASTE 

I=DayH  ome  Treatment 

FRECKLES,  PIMPLES. 
J         BLACKHEADS,  ENLARGED 
PORES,  WRINKLES,  PITS,  SCARS,  PUFFS 

Acne  condition  of  back  and  shoulders 
Wonder  Peel  Paste  gives  new  life  and  youth 
to  aging  faces 
No  failure,  No  redness  afterwards,  Price  $5 


Dept.  22   Los  Angeles,  Calif.  g 


The  next  issue  of 

SCREENLAND 

Will  be  on  sale  Jan.  1 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND. 
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SCREENLAND 


A  LOOK  at  the  MOVIES! 


I SUPPOSE  I  should  dedicate  this  first  Publisher's  Page 
to  all  the  wonderful  new  plans  which  are  seething 
under  my  Stetson  for  Screenland.    But  I  have  an 
irresistible  urge  to  talk  about  the  movies  themselves ! 
What  frequently  amazes  me  is  that  an  industry  which 
has  made  such  startling  strides  in  so  short  a  time — which 
has  done  so  much  to  entertain  the  world — which  has  pro- 
jected itself  into  the  lives  of  almost  every  civilized  person — 
so  often  is  scorned,  reproached,  ridiculed  by  thousands  who, 
nevertheless,  always  seem  to  be  well  posted  on  the  latest 
picture  and  the  most  recent  movie  news. 
"They  do  it  in  the  movies  \" 

"It  makes  me  sick,  the  kind  of  truck  the  movies  foist  on  us." 

"Haven't  time  to  waste  on  the  movies.  There  are  too  many 
interesting  things  to  do!" 

And  so  saying,  the  particular  nit-wit  intelligentsia  I  am 
quoting  settle  down  to  an  uplifting,  interesting  evening  with 
a  discussion  of  the  latest  sex  philosophy  and  a  healthy  supply 
of  'sidecars.' 

Frequent  as  are  such  remarks — common  as  is  such  opinion 
— prevalent  as  is  the  grand  old  custom  of  slamming — the 
Motion  Picture  Industry  pays  little  or  no  attention  to  it  and 
moves  on  with  a  serenity  which  has  elements  of  grandeur. 

Probably  there  is  no  other  industry  about  which  every 
group  of  people — from  the  dozen  waiting  for  mail  in  a  small 
town  post  office  to  the  dinner  party  on  Park  Avenue — feels 
a  perfect  liberty  to  air  opinions,  likes  and  dislikes  and  their 
unquestionably  perfect  analysis  of  "What's  wrong  with  the 
movies." 

And,  being  human,  their  opinions  are  usually  about 
"What's  wrong." 

For  a  moment,  stop  and  consider  what  this  movie  indus- 
try has  done. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  it  did  not  exist ! 

Compared  with  most  industries,  it  has  not  even  the  evolu- 
tion of  development.  It  was  born  suddenly.  Almost  immedi- 
ately it  sprang  to  an  unbelievable  size,  with  an  unbelievable 
amount  of  money  being  put  into  it  and  an  unbelievable 
acceptance  and  a  world  of  new  problems  to  work  out. 

The  motion  picture  industry  had  no  precedent — no  back- 
ground— no  established  foundation.  It  had  to  peer  into  a 
world  of  blankness  and  guess  what  was  the  right  thing  to  do 
— what  would  be  acceptable — popular — and  profitable. 

When  criticism  was  hurled  at  it,  the  industry  pondered  and 
tried  another  angle  in  its  effort  to  find  the  right  attitude.  It 
never  stopped  to  grumble  back.  It  went  right  on  experi- 
menting. 

If  it  turned  out  pictures  which  could  justify  the  ridicule  of 
those  who  pride  themselves  on  their  artistic  appreciation,  it 
certainly  turned  out  pictures  which  demanded  their  praise. 

To  keep  to  present  history,  take  "Anna  Christie." 

The  picture  "Anna  Christie"  was  a  piece  of  life — and  a 
work  of  art ! 

Greta  Garbo  was  Anna  Christie.  Marie  Dressier  was 
Martliy.  George  Marion  was  Chris  Christophan.  Charles 
I'ickford  was  that  roaring  Irishman.  "Anna  Christie"  was 
a  great  picture — not  a  false  note  in  it.    It  was  neither  over- 


"  Whoopee"  has  gaiety — light-heartedness — gor- 
geous color!    Eddie  Cantor,  with  Ethel  Shutta. 


Anna  Christie"  was  a  piece  of  life  and  a  work 
of  art!  With  Garbo  and  Marie  Dressier. 


acted  nor  underacted.  It  was  reality — a  beautiful  product 
of  a  new  art. 

Take  "Whoopee" — Its  unmitigated  foolishness !  Its  light- 
heartedness  !    its  ridiculous  gaiety  !    Its  gorgeous  color  ! 

If  the  fineness  of  the  touch  which  created  "Whoopee"  is 
not  discernible  to  those  who  love  to  find  fault,  they  had  better 
look  within  themselves  to  their  oft-boasted  powers  of  artis- 
tic appreciation. 

And  I  could  mention  scores  of  other  pictures,  some  dating 
back  many  years,  but  I  want  to  get  back  to  the  industry  as 
such. 

One  of  the  things  that  thrills  me  about  the  picture  industry 
is  the  bigness  of  its  vision,  the  magnitude  of  its  colossal 
gestures. 

Three  years  ago,  murmurs  began  to  go  around  about  an 
innovation — an  apparatus,  whereby  the  movies  could  talk. 

An  innovation  of  similar  magnitude  offered  to  any  other 
industry — building,  heating,  transportation,  printing,  or  what 
you  will — might  have  been  listened  to  attentively,  even 
sympathetically;  but  it  would  have  taken  a  generation  for 
the  new  idea  to  have  overthrown  the  old. 

To  the  Motion  Picture  Industry,  the  voice  meant  a  com- 
plete revolution — scrapping  of  millions  of-  dollars  worth  of 
machinery — loss  of  revenue  from  reel  upon  reel  of  silent 
film,  a  complete  upheaval  in  the  methods  of  work  and  of 
the  stars  whose  very  names  were  worth  fortunes. 

In  return,  it  meant  a  long  period  of  experimentation.  In- 
vesting of  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  into  changes.  And 
harsh,  unattractive  productions.  A  chaotic,  unhappy  condition 
among  the  artists.   Howls  of  disapproval  from  the  public ! 

Why  make  the  change? 

Others  would  have  claimed  "We're  running  a  successful 
business.  Why  turn  it  upside  down  for  something  else — 
something  that  is  not  even  proved — which  might  not  'take' — 
which  might  be  a  flop !" 

They  probably  would  have  been  justified  according  to  best 
business  policies. 

Yet — the  Industry  maligned  for  its  lack  of  intelligence,  for 
its  appeal  to  morons,  for  the  sappiness  of  its  efforts,  did  not 
bat  an  eye.  It  saw  progress  in  the  Talkies.  And  that 
settled  it ! 

What  of  a  few  millions  here  and  there? 
What  of  the  loss  of  a  few  priceless  stars? 
What  of  the  months  of  chaos  and  revolution? 
What  if  this  new  thing  was  terrible  to  listen  to?    It  held 
promise. 

There  was  no  hemming  and  hawing.  The  Industry  decided. 

Such  an  Industry  is  not  touched  by  those  "who  haven't 
time  to  waste  on  the  mpvies."  Tbe  Motion  Picture  Industry 
is  too  busy  being  a  terrific,  living,  moving  force  in  the  lives 
of  millions  who  are  content  to  take  what's  good  and  toler- 
antly overlook  the  rest.  It  is  too  inexorable  in  its  steady 
oncoming  flood  to  take  note  of  the  pebbles  in  its  path. 

But  this  is  an  epic  subject  to  confine  to  a  page.  It  deserves 
a  volume.  I  am  no  crusader,  but  I  had  to  raise  my  salute  to 
the  challenging  majesty  of  the  Motion  Picture  Industry  itself. 

Paul  C.  Hunter^  Publisher. 


IS      FOR      THE      MODERN  GIRL 


Dame  Fashion  has  created  flatter- 
ing styles  for  the  modern  girl.  Each 
dress  has  become  a  subtle  revelation  of 
gracefully  rounded  curves.  Gowns  swirl, 
cling — and  suggest  the  figure  they  adorn. 

Yet,  as  always,  Fashion  smiles  upon 
some,  frowns  upon  others.  Those  whose 
contours  are  a  little  too  full  must  diet 
...  or  fail  to  achieve  distinction  in 
these  entrancing  new  clothes. 

Every  girl  knows  that  reducing  diets 
may  be  dangerous — may  destroy  the 
very  beauty  they  are  trying  to  bring. 


Unless  the  diet  contains  iron  and  rough- 
age, anemia  and  improper  elimination 
may  develop.  Poisons  seep  through  a 
weakened  body.  Headaches  and  dizzi- 
ness are  frequent.  Complexions  lose 
their  color.  Eyes  look  tired  .  .  .  and 
beauty  fades. 

How  pathetic  .  .  .  when  this  loss  of 
beauty  is  so  unnecessary.  Just  add  one 
delicious  ready-to-eat  cereal  to  your 
reducing  diet:  Kellogg's  All-Bran. 
Two  tablespoonfuls  daily  will  fur- 
nish sufficient  roughage  to  guaran- 
tee proper  elimination  and  also  to 
help  prevent  dietary  anemia.  How 
much  better  to  use  this  natural 
food  than  to  abuse  your  system 
with  pills  and  drugs.  All-Bran  is 
recommended  by  dietitians. 

You  will  enjoy  the  improved  tex- 
ture and  taste  of  this  appetizing 
nut-sweet  cereal.  Try  it  with  milk 


or  in  fruit  juices.  Cook  into  bran  muf- 
fins, breads,  omelets,  etc.  Kellogg's 
All-Bran  is  not  fattening.  It  provides 
iron,  which  helps  bring  roses  to  cheeks 
and  lips.  Look  for  the  red-and-green  pack- 
age.  Made  by  Kellogg  in  Battle  Creek. 

You'll  enjoy  Kellogg's  Slumber  Music,  broadcast  over 
WJZ  and  associated  stations  every  Sunday  evening. 

SEND     FOR     THE  BOOKLET 

"Keep  Healthy  While  You  Are  Dieting  to  Reduce" 

It  contains  helpful  counsel.  Women  who  admire  beauty 
and  fitness  and  who  want  to  keep  figures  fashionable 
will  find  the  suggested  menus  and  table  of  foods  for 
reducing  diets  invaluable.    It  is  free  upon  request. 


KELLOGG  COMPANY,  Dept.  E-i 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet, 
"Keep  Healthy  While  You  Are  Dieting  to 
Reduce." 


Name- 


Address- 


New  Decade 

We  dance  again  to  melodies  of 
Old  Vienna  .  .  .  wear  the  graceful 
fashions  of  another  day  .  .  .  learn, 
once  more,  the  charm  of  elegance. 
And  romance,  returning,  gives  us 
lovelier  jewels,  rarer  perfumes, 
softer  gowns  .  .  .  but  leaves  us  this 
same  luxurious  cigarette.  For  there 
are  a  hundred  perfumes  and  as 

many  gems  But  in  all  the  world, 

there's  no  cigarette  so  fragrant,  so 
delicate,  so  delightful  as  Camel. 


1930,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


FROM  THIS  OWE  LIPSTICK. 

natural  col 


ur  own 


New !  Tangee  Theatrical,  a  special  dark  shade  of 
Tangee  Lipstick  for  professional  and  evening  use. 

Tangee  Lipstick,  $1.  The  same  marvelous  color  principle 
in  Rouge  Compact,  75c  .  .  .  Creme  Rouge,  $1.  Tangee 
Face  Powder,  soft  and  clinging,  blended  to  match  your 
natural  skin  tones,  $1.  Tangee  Night  Cream,  for  both 
cleansing  and  nourishing,  $1.  Tangee  Day  Cream,  to 
protect  the  skin  and  as  a  powder  base,  $1.  Tangee 
Cosmetic,  a  new  "mascara,"  does  not  smart  the  eyes,  used 
also  for  tinting  the  hair,  $1. 


Apply  Tangee  to  your  lips,  you  Blonde  one  of 
great  fame  . .  .  you  Beauty  of  the  titian  hair  . . . 
you  sparkling  eyed  Brunette!  At  first  nothing 
seems  to  happen.  Then  slowly,  into  your  lips 
comes  the  rose-blush  color  that  is  Nature's  own 
glow  of  perfect  health  ...  of  lovely  youth! 

For  this  is  the  magic  of  Tangee  ...  it  changes 
on  your  lips  to  blend  with  your  own  natural 
coloring,  no  matter  what  your  individual  com- 
plexion! And  should  you  want  more  color,  a 
second  application  will  give  the  desired  effect. 

Tangee  never  gives  an  artificial  greasy  made- 
up  look.  It  is  natural,  non-drying  and  per- 
manent. And  Tangee  has  a  solidified  cream 
base,  one  that  soothes,  softens  and  protects. 

SEND    20^    FOR    TANGEE    BEAUTY  SET 

Containing  miniature  Lipstick,  two  Rouges,  Powder,  two  Creams  and  "The  Art  of  Make-up." 

The  George  W.  Luft  Co.,  Dept.  S-8-C  417  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

Name  

Address  
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VOICE! 


NOW 

you  can 
have  the 

VOICE 

you  want! 


100%  Improvement 
Guaranteed ! 

No  matter  how  hopeless  your  case  may  seem — send  for  free  Voice  Book.  Discloses 
startling  voice  facts  that  may  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars.  Tells  all  about  mar- 
velous new  SILENT  Method  of  Voice  Training.  Increases  Range.  Improves 
quality.  Banish  huskiness— hoarseness.  100  per  cent  improvement  guaranteed — 
or  money  back.  Mail  coupon  at  once  for  free  book  —  the  greatest  voice  book 
ever  written  —  sent  FREE  with  no 


obligation! 

No  matter  how  hopeless  your 
case  may  seem  —  send  at 
once  for  FREE  Voice  Book. 
Mail  Coupon  Now.' 

Perfect  Voice  Institute 

Dept.  13-12  1922  Sunny  side  Ave.,  Chicago 


Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Voice  Book 


Perfiect  Voice  Institute,  Dept.  13-12 
1922  Sunnyside  Ave.*  Chicago 

Plea9e  send  trie  FREE  and  without  obligation,  Prof.  Feochtinger'a 
new  book,  "  Physical  Voice  Culture  "  I  Lave  checked  subject  in 
which  1  am  most  interested. 

□  Weak  Voice      □  Singing      □  Stammering      □  Speaking 


Name 


Address  

City    State 
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Marie  Dressler's 

Personal 
Reminiscences  ! 


There's  no  more  popular 
star  in  pictures  today — 
not  even  Garbo,  not  even 
Dietrich!  Marie  Dressier 
stands  alone — she  appeals 
to  everybody.  That's  why 
we  are  so  proud  to  be 
privileged  next  month  to 
begin  "The  Girl  Stood  on 
the  Burning  Deck"  by 
Marie  Dressier.  It's  funny 
— it's  c  h  a  r  m  i  n  g — it's 
touching — it's  Marie!  In 
two  instalments,  the  first 
in  the  next — the  March 
issue  of  SCREENLAND,  it's 
the  most  human  and  hila- 
rious story  of  a  piquant 
personage  you've  ever 
read,  because  there  is  only 
one  Marie  Dressier  and 
this  is  her  intimate  auto- 
biography. With  grand 
personal  photographs 
from  a  private  collection. 
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Greys 


T  T         GARY  C 


u-ith 


COOPER 

Lilv  Damita,  Ernest  Torrence 


Fred  Kohler  and  Tuilv  Marshall 


ary  Cooper,  adveuturer,  and  ravishing 
v  Damita  are  the  lovers  in  this  mighty, 
moving  drama  of  the  old  West.  A  picture 
as  big  in  scope  as  "The  Covered  Wagon," 
set  in  gorgeous  natural  scenery,  a  cast  of 
thousands.  M  Scenes  of  action  and  daring 
that  fairly  take  your  breath  away,  a  story 
that  holds  you  spellbound  to  the  last.  That's 
"Fighting  Caravans,"  a  Paramount  Picture, 
and  as  always  "If  it's  a  Paramount  Picture 
it's  the  best  show  in  town!" 


Ernest  Torrence  and 
Tully  Marshall,  delight- 
ful old  reprobates. 


("paramount 

t^^PAH  AMOUNT  PL'BLIX  CORP.,  Adolph  Zoko 


Pre»..  ParamoDDl  Bldg.,  N.  V. 
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S  CREENL AND 


^VUETTES 

Screenland's  guide  to  current  pictures — dependable 
help  to  an  evening  of  good  entertainment 


Class  A: 


A  Lady's  Morals.  M  ctro-G  oldwyn- 
Mayer.  Grace  Moore,  the  famous  opera 
singer,  gives  a  grand  performance  as  Jenny 
Lind.  Reginald  Denny  and  Wallace  Beery 
co-cperate.  (*) 

Check  and  Double  Check.  Radio.  Amos 
'n'  Andy,  Sue  Carol,  Irene  Rich,  and 
Charles  Morton  in  a  melee  of  fun  with 
Amos  'n'  Andy  more  than  living  up  to  ex- 
pectation !  (*) 

Doorway  to  Hell.  Warner  Brothers.  A 
first-rate  racketeer  film  with  Lew  Ayres,  a 
baby-faced  gangster.  Something  different. 
Ayres  fine  and  James  Cagtiey  swell.  *(*) 

Feet  First.  Paramount.  Here  comes 
Harold  Lloyd  in  another  of  those  break- 
neck comedies,  packed  and  jammed  with 
hilarious  scenes  which  throw  the  audience 
into  hysterics.  (*) 

Just  Imagine.  Fox.  An  imaginative 
story  of  what  the  world  will  be  like  in 
1980.  Romance  by  Maureen  O'Sullivan 
and  John  Garrick.  Comedy  by  El  Brendel 
and  Mar j one  White.  *(*) 

Kismet.  First  National.  This  former 
stage  hit  makes  a  real  screen  hit,  with  Otis- 
Skinner  as  the  outstanding  character,  and 
Loretta  Young  and  Mary  Duncan  assisting. 

CO 

Lightnin'.  Fox.  Will  Rogers  as  the 
lovable,  shiftless,  hen-pecked  hotel  owner, 
husband  of  Louise  Dresser — is  perfect. 
His  grand  sense  of  humor  puts  this  on  the 
'big  time'  map.  *(*) 


Little  Caesar.  First 
National.  Individual 
characterizations  make 
this  racketeering  talkie 
something  different. 
Edward  Robinson  as 
Little  Caesar  and  Fair- 
banks, Jr.,  as  a  dancer, 
give  unforgettable  por- 
trayals. (*) 

Min  and  Bill.  Metro- 
Goldzvyn-Mayer.  Mari; 
Dressier  and  Wallace 
Beery  in  their  first  co- 
starring  picture,  from 
the  book,  "The  Dark 
Star."  Marie  and  Wal- 
lie  are  a  great  team. 
Mariorie  Rambeau  fea- 
tured. *(*) 

Morocco.  P  a  r  a  - 
mount.  One  of  the  best 
pictures  of  the  month, 
introducing  the  new  for- 
eign knock-out,  Mar- 
lene  Dietrich,  who  wins 
them  all  m  w  it  h  her 
beauty  and*  talent.  Gary 


See  page  103  for  complete  casts 
of  current  films.  Note  the 
pictures  selected  as  worthy  of 
ScREENLAND'S  seal  of  approval. 
Make  this  your  guide  to  the 
worthwhile  screenplays. 


Cooper  and 
work.  *(★) 


Adolphe    Menjou    do  good 


Mothers  Cry.  First  National .  A 
mother's  difficulty  in  raising  a  family. 
Dorothy  Peterson  from  the  stage — excel- 
lent. David  Manners,  Helen  Chandler, 
Sidney  Blackmer,  Evelyn  Knapp  and  Pat 
O'Malley  in  cast.  *(*) 

The  Big  Trail.  Fox.  John  Wayne, 
America's  new  boy  friend,  runs  away  with 
this  splendid  covered  wagon  picture. 
Marguerite  Churchill,  Tyrone  Power  and 
Tully  Marshall  give  fine  portrayals.  (*) 


Class  B: 


Big  Money.  Pathe.  Horse  racing,  crap 
games,  Wall  Street,  and  innocence — all 
contribute  in  making  this  a  real  talker. 
Eddie  Quillan  proves  he  can  do  high-hat 
roles  as  well  as  low  comedy. 

Borrowed  Wives.  Tiffany.  Paul  Hurst, 
a  comedy  cycle  cop,  Rex  Lease,  and  your 
old  friend,  Vera  Reynolds,  in  a  farce  melo- 
drama which  doesn't  quite  click. 

Brothers.  Columbia.  Bert  Lytell  is 
twins.  Honest.  He  plays  a  foundling  and 
a  rich  lawyer.  But,  of  course,  the  found- 
ling has  the  heart  of  gold.  Entertaining.* 


Derelict.  Paramount.  That  old  devil 
sea  and  George  Bancroft  manage  to  make 
this  new  talker  an  outstanding  picture. 
Jessie  Royce  Landis  from  the  stage  makes 
her  film  debut. 

Du  Barry.  United  -Artists.  Norma 
Talmadge  as  the  little  milliner  who  con- 
quers the  heart  of  the  King  of  France. 
Glamourous  settings  with  fine  work  by 
Norma,  and  William  Farnum,  as  Louis  XV. 

East  is  West.  Universal.  A  popular 
stage  play  of  a  decade  ago,  finely  directed, 
capably  acted,  with  Lupe  Velez  and  Ed- 
ward G.  Robinson.  Notwithstanding,  a 
little  shop-worn. 

Escape.  Associated  Radio.  A  London 
clubman  trying  to  help  a  little  down-and- 
outer,  in  a  resultant  fight,  gets  convicted  of 
manslaughter.    Good  story  and  fair  acting. 

Father's  Son.  First  National.  Leon 
Janney  working  out  the  problem  of  a  boy's 
relationship  to  his  father,  Lewis  Stone. 
Irene  Rich  in  a  mother's  role.  Something 
it  would  pay  the  whole  family  to  see.  * 

Hot  Heiress.  First  National.  Ona 
Munson,  the  high  society  gal,  falls  for  Ben 
Lyon,  a  humble  riveter.  One  of  these 
strong  arm  roles  which  weak  women  like.* 

Laughter.  Paramount.  The  tug  be- 
tween love  and  money  is  the  background 
of  this  excellent  Nancy  Carroll  romance. 
Fine  direction,  swell  dialogue  and  good 
acting  by  Nancy,  Fredric  March,  and 
Frank  Morgan. 

Life  of  the  Party.  Warner  Brothers. 
Winnie  Lightner  and  Irene  Delroy  pretend 
they're  gold-digging  widows — but  t'ain't  so. 

Just  good  home  girls 
who  give  the  audience 
plenty  of  laughs.  * 


Murder.  British  In- 
ternational. Good 
drama,  well  done,  but  a 
trifle  too  draggy  to  in- 
terest up  and  coming 
Americans.  Not  much 
comedy. 

Night  Work.  Pathe. 
That  snappy  little  com- 
edy Napoleon,  Eddie 
Quillan,  comes  through 
with  another  snappy  lit- 
tle comedy.  Eddie, 
Sally  Starr,  and  a  baby 
provide  lots  of  fun. 


*  Reviewed 
issue. 


in  this 


Diane  Ellis,  Nancy  Carrol,  Fredric  March  and  Glenn  Anders 
in  a  scene  from  "Laughter,"  one  of  the  best  comedy  romances 
of  the  season. 


*  These  pictures 
have  been  selected  by 
Delight  Evans  as 
worthy  of  Screen- 
land's  seal  of  approval. 
(Continued  on  page  123) 
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DOES  THE  MODERN 
GIRL  PREFER? 


OAFETY  in   marriage   or   daring  adventures 
stolen   love  ?  ^Vhat   is    the   real   truth  ahout 
modern    generations    attitude    toward  the 
sacred  convention  of  marriage  ?  ILLICIT" 
lrankly    and    fearlessly,    the    true-to-  life    s  to- 
one    girl's    amazing    adventures    in   the  dani 
business  of  experimenting  with  love. 


'V itaphone''  is  the  registered  trademark  of  The  Vitaphone  Corpor 


A  WARNER  BROS  AN 


When  you  write  to  adv<J 


S  CREENLAND 

Salvos 


s  have  a  race  in  this  department  every 
ith!     The  most  constructive  letter,  not 
Ceding  150  words,  on  pictures  and  players 
I  receive  the  prize-winning  blue  ribbon  of 
100.    Second    prize,    $15.00.    Third  prize, 
.00.   And  to  give  everybody  a  chance,  there's 
burth  prize  of  $5.00.    All  winning  letters  will 
printed.    Screenland's  race  meet  closes 
te  tenth  of  each  month.    Send  your  contri- 
itions   to   Slams   and    Salvos  Department, 
reenland,   45  West  45th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


res, 
an  ad- 
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calculable  benefit  to  humanity.  Voltaire 
said  that  "The  doctor's  art  consists  in 
amusing  talk  while  the  nurse  does  the 
cure."  That's  correct,  for  practically  all 
illness  is  caused  by  thought  taint.  Life, 
as  Nietzsche  said,  is  a  well  of  happiness, 
but  you  can  poison  it  by  thought.  Our 
fundamental  cure  is  in  reversing  thought. 
The  movies  are  miracle  workers.  They 
induce  health  and  happiness  because  they 
sitggest  beauty,  health,  joy  and  peace. 
They  attain  highest  idealism  in  their  noble 
service  of  making  the  greatest  number 
happy.  Better  be  a  Marian  Nixon  or  a 
Conrad  Nagel  than  a  Napoleon,  for  they 
help  to  heal  and  make  humanity  happy. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Ryan  (Nurse,) 
Tozeur,  Tunisie,  N.  Africa. 

HOW'S  YOUR  ACCENT? 
(Third  Prize  Letter) 

One  of  the  most  potent  phases  of  the 
talkies  seems  to  be  their  value  as  an  illus- 
trated book  of  etiquette.  Of  course  there 
are  a  great  many  exceptions,  but  there  is 
a  certain  type  of  picture  which  really  gives 
a  post-graduate  course  to  many  of  these 
earnest  seekers  of  a  'which-fork-to-use' 
education.  Such  players  as  Ruth  Chatter- 
ton,  Norma  Shearer,  Robert  Montgomery, 
Hedda  Hopper,  Clive  Brook  and  Basil 
Rathbone  are  really  giving  valuable  les- 
sons to  the  aspirants  to  Emily  Post  cor- 
rectness. Moreover,  they  listen  so  eagerly 
to  these  charming  voices  and  English  _  ac- 
cents and  strive  so  diligently  to  imitate 
them  it  often  makes  me  wonder  what  has 
become  of  good  old  United  States  as  she 
used  to  be  spoken. 

That's  just  one  phase  of  the  talkies. 
They  have  something  in  them-  for  every- 
body. To  the  people  who  have  few  enter- 
tainments, they  are  an  answer  to  a  real 
need.  To  the  average  person  in  search  of 
amusement,  they  are  adequate.  To  the 
supercilious  highbrow,  they  _  are  an  excel- 
lent target  for  his  acid  criticisms ! 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Warren, 

Greenville,  N.  C. 

LISTEN,  LEW  AYRES! 
(Fourth  Prize  Letter) 

I  have  decided  to  accept  Screenland's 
kind  invitation  to  'pick  a  winner.' 

One  night  I  stopped  to  see  a  Greta 
Garbo  film,  "The  Kiss."  But  I  was  fasci- 
nated, instead,  by  a  strikingly  romantic 
youth  who  played  a  secondary  part  but 
nevertheless  made  a  hit.  He  was  alto- 
gether lovable  and  human.  He  might 
(Continued  on  page  101) 
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MARY  ASTOR 
MARIAN  NIXON 
FRED  KOHLER 
JAMES  RENNIE 

Based  upon  the  story  "Adios" 
by  Lanier  Bartlett  and  Virginia 
Stivers  Bartlett.    Screen  Version 
by  Bradley  King 

Mg*^  A  FRANK  LLOYD 

"Vitaphone"  is  the  registered  trademark  of  The  Vitaphone  Corporation.  P  R  O  D  U  C  T  I  O  N 


A  FIRST  NATIONAL  &  VITAPHONE  PICTURE- 


When  yrii  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREEXLAXD. 


THE  wags  are  adding  this  new  simile 
to  their  list :  "As  rare  as  a  theme  song 
in  the  new  talkers" — but  it's  not  true 
and  won't  be  while  we  have  Lawrence  Tib- 
bett,  Grace  Moore,  Jeanette  MacDonald, 
Al  (Mammy)  Jolson,  and  Maurice  Cheva- 
lier in  our  midst. 

And  speaking  of  Chevalier — he  intro- 
duced a  couple  of  honeys  in  "Playboy  of 
Paris:"  It's  a  Great  Lift  and  My  Ideal 
— and  when  Maurice  sings  them  they're 
sung — by  everyone  !  Maurice  has  recorded 
both  these  songs  for  Victor  and  they  may 
also  be  purchased  in  sheet  music. 

Check  and  double  check  Three  Little 
Words — it's  from  the  Amos  'n'  Andy 
opus,  one  of  the  best  sellers  and  a  very 
tuneful  number.  The  sheet  music  is  pub- 
lished by  Harms,  Inc.  Also,  a  Victor 
record — music  by  Duke  Ellington's  band. 

Everybody's  whistling,  humming  or 
singing  My  Baby  Just  Cares  for  Me, 
thanks  to  Eddie  Cantor.  It's  from  "Whoo- 
pee" and  one  of  the  outstanding  fox-trots 
of  the  season.  Try  it  on  your  victrola — 
Eddie  sings  it.    A  Victor  record. 

But  then  maybe  you're  tired  of  'hot  cha- 
cha'  numbers  and  go  in  for  languorous 
waltzes — if  so,  we  have  just  the  thing  for 
you — step  this  way,  please !  The  Kiss 
Walfs^  made  its  debut  in  "Dancing 
Sweeties" — remember  Sue  Carol  sang  it? 
This  waltz  has  been  used  in  more  fea- 
ture pictures  than  any  other  song  written 
before. 

Ruth  Etting  has  recently  completed  a 
Vitaphone  Variety  in  which  she  includes 
The  Kiss  Waltz  in  her  repertoire.  The 
sheet  music  is  published  by  M.  Wit- 
mark  and  Sons  and  there's  a  Victor  re- 
cording of  this  song  played  by  George 
Olson's  orchestra. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  few  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  have  a  yen  for  Buddy 
Rogers  then  step  into  the  nearest  'Record 
Shoppe'  and  if  you  don't  see  what  you 
want  just  ask  for  My  Future  Just  Passed 
and  /'(/  Like  to  Be  a  Bee  in  Your  Boudoir. 
They  are  song  hits  from  "Safety  in  Num- 
bers." He  has  also  recorded  Any  Time's 
the  Time  to  fall  in  Love  and  Up  on  Top 
of  a  Rainbow  Sweepin'  the  Clouds  Aivay. 
Charles  croons  these  songs  for  Columbia. 

Maybe  It's  Love  from  the  football  talkie 
of  that  title,  with  Joe  E.  Brown,  Joan 
Bennett  and  James  Hall  is  having  a  nice 
play.  Joan  Bennett  sang  it  so  nicely  in 
the  film  but  she  didn't  make  a  record  of  it, 
the  meanie !  However(  Nick  Lucas  did 
for    B  runswick.      (Remember    Nick  in 


"Gold  Diggers  of  Broadway''  and  "Show 
of  Shows?")  He  plays  the  guitar  and  sings 
Maybe  It's  Love  in  his  romantic  voice 
and  you  actually  believe  it.    Honest ! 

Romance  of  Elmer  Streminway  is  syn- 
copated nonsense  put  over  in  unique  style 
by  El  Brendel  in  ''Just  Imagine."  It's  a 
wow !  All  the  "Just  Imagine"  songs  were 
written  by  Buddy  De  Sylva,  Lew  Brown, 
and  Ray  Henderson,  theme  song  kings.- 
This  trio  wrote  the  music  for  "Sunny  Side 
Up."  Maureen  O' Sullivan  and  John  Gar- 
rick  chant  /  Am  the  Words,  You  Are  the 
Melody  and  Old-Fashioned  Girl  and  they 
sound  very  much  like  big-timers.  Abe 
Lyman's  Orchestra  has  recorded  some  of 
these  songs  for  Brunswick. 

Constance  Bennett  has  a  tango  written 
for  her.  She  dances  to  it  in  "Sin  Takes 
a  Holiday."  It  is  called  Constancia — sounds 
like  an  epidemic  and  probably  will  be 
what  with  La  Bennett's  popularity.  You'll 
be  singing  it ! 

You  can  throw  a  party  in  your  own 
home  and  have  the  movie  stars  do  the 
entertaining  for  you.  No,  not  through 
television — we  haven't  come  to  that  as 
yet — but  a  la  Victrola  or  a  la  your  Radio- 
phonograph. 

It's  possible  to  have  Maurice  Chevalier, 
Jeanette  MacDonald,  Helen  Kane,  John 
Boles,  Lawrence  Tibbett,  Rudy  Vallee  and 
countless  others  sing  for  you  all  in  the 


•    Song  Bets  of 
the  Month 

Three  Little  Words 

Fox-trot — Duke   Ellington  Orchestra 
(Victor) 

Maybe  It's  Love 

Sung  by   Nick   Lukas  (Brunswick) 

My  Baby  Just  Cares  for  me 
Sung    by    Eddie    Cantor  (Victor) 

Go    Home    and    Tell  Your 
Mother. 

Fox-trot — Guy    Lombardo  Orchestra 
(Columbia)  , 

My  Ideal 

It's  a  Great  Life 

Sung  by  Maurice  Chevalier  (Victor) 


SCREENLAND 

Screen 
Song 
Hits 

SCREENLAND 'S 
new  depart- 
ment featur- 
ing big  musi- 
cal moments 
of  the  movies 
and  their  rein- 
carnation in 
phonograph 
records 


By 

Evelyn  Ballarine 


same  evening.  That  line-up  should  prevent 
any  party  from  being  a  flop. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  hear  Helen  Kane 
boop-a-doop  My  Man  is  on  the  Make 
from  "Heads  Up,"  or  maybe  you  prefer 
I've  Got  'It'  from  "Young  Man  of  Man- 
hattan?" 

Cliff  Edwards  and  his  trusty  ukulele 
are  always  good  fun.  Singing  a  Song  to 
the  Stars  and  The  Moon  is  Loiv  are  some 
of  his  recent  Columbia  recordings. 

Next  we  have  Jeanette  MacDonald  sing- 
ing Beyond  the  Blue  Horizon  and  Always 
in  All  Ways  from  "Monte  Carlo." 

If  your  taste  runs  to  opera  stars,  Law- 
rence Tibbett  will  sing  some  of  the  songs 
from  "The  Rogue  Song"  for  you — When 
I'm  Looking  at  You,  Rogue  Song,  and 
White  Dove. 

Let's  listen  to  John  Boles  sing  It  Flap- 
pened  in  Monterey  and  Song  of  the  Dawn, 
the  hit  songs  from  "The  King  of  Jazz." 

John  McCormack  sings  all  the  songs 
from  "Song  O'  My  Heart"  and  Dennis 
King  has  made  recordings  of  //  / 
Were  King  and  Song  of  the  V agabonds 
from  "Vagabond  King."  These  are  all 
Victor  records. 

Go  Home  and  Tell  Your  Mother  which 
Robert  Montgomery  sang  in  ''Love  in  the 
Rough"  has  been  voted  one  of  the  most 
popular  songs  this  season. 

Leo  Reisman  and  his  Central  Park 
Casino  Orchestra  have  recorded  for  Vic- 
tor You  Will  Remember  Vienna  and  / 
Bring  a  Love  Song,  the  charming  ballads, 
from  "Viennese  Nights"  with  Vivienne 
Segal,  Alexander  Gray  and  Walter  Pid- 
geon.  Harms,  Inc.,  publish  the  score  of 
this  operetta. 

A  month  of  song  hits  and  no  misses ! 
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Yola  D'Avri! 


A  HOLLYWOOD 
THEME  SONG" 

with 
Harry  Gribbon 

Patsy  O'Leary 


Mack  Sennett  is  famous  for  his 
satires  on  the  movies  themselves. 
And  this  one,  kidding  the  theme 
song,  is  one  of  his  greatest.  The 
critics  call  it  "great  fun",  "one 
long  howl",  "a  riot." 


ROUGH  IDEA  OF  LOVE' 

with 

Marjorie  Beebe     Frank  Eastman     Mildred  Van  Dorn 

If  you  want  a  rough  idea  of  love  as  Frankie  and 
Johnny  demonstrate  it  —  and  a  very  clear  idea  of 
how  funny  an  "action  comedy"  can  he — don't  miss 
this  one. 

MACK 


mericcL 
uj>afe 

as  long  as  it 

can  iaagk 

inerica's  collective  sense  of  humor  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  its  greatness;  one  of  the  surest 
guarantees  of  its  future. 

Among  its  most  honored  sons  and  daughters  have  always 
been  those  who  made  its  millions  chuckle.  For  they 
do  more  for  public  morale  than  most  of  its  statesmen. 

While  you  can  laugh  you'll  never  be  licked.  And  if 
you'll  get  your  film  entertainment  where  they  show 
EDUCATION AUS  COMEDIES  (and  that  includes  most 
of  the  better  theatres  of  the  land)  you'll  always  be 
sure  of  yovir  share  of  laughs. 

SENNETT 

COMEDIES 

DANCE  HALL  MARGE"  with 

Harry  Gribbon     Marjorie  Beebe     Frank  Eastman 

A  taxi  dancer  tries  to  put  on  the  ritz  for  her 
wealthy  new  boy  friend.  Does  she  get  by  with 
it?  Oh,  boy,  how  you'll  howl  while  you're 
finding  out.  There  are  a  lot  of  laugh  gags 
here  that  nobody  ever  dreamed 
of  before  Marge  had 
her  nightmare. 


'NO,  NO,  LADY 

with 
Andy  Clyde 

Frank  Eastman     Dorothy  Christy     Cyril  Chadwick 

A  new  and  funnier  slant  on  the  amateur 
"di-awma";  a  comedy  done  in  the  best  modern 
manner,  with  plenty  of  the  kind  of  laughs  that 
will  shake  your  ribs. 


EDUCATIONAL    FILM    EXCHANGES,    INC.,    E.  W.  HAMMONS,  President,    1501  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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SCREEN LAND 


Boyds  of  a  feather  Hock 
together — into  the  movies. 
And  a  little  confusion  re- 
sulted. Fans  knew  their  old 
friend,  Bill  Boyd — you  see 
him  pictured  at  the  left. 
They  had  been  cheering 
him  since  "The  Volga 
Boatman."  But  who  was 
the  William  Boyd  who  ap- 
peared on  the  screen  in 
"The  Locked  Door?" 


The  mystery  was  solved 
when  Pathe  decided  to  call 
its  Boyd  Bill — as  the  fans 
had  been  calling  him  all 
the  time.  And  so  Mr.  Boyd 
from  the  Broadway  stage 
can  serve  his  own  little 
niche  as  William  Boyd — 
there  he  is,  to  the  right. 
And  now  that  that's  all 
settled,  how're  your  folks? 


zAS  K  zME 

Telling  you  what  you 
want  to  know  about 
pictures   and  players 


By  Miss  Vee  Dee 

If  you  wish  an  answer  in  the  Magazine, 
please  be  patient  and  await  your  turn;  if  you 
prefer  a  personal  reply,  please  enclose  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope.  Address  Miss 
Vee  iDee,  Screenland,  45  West  45th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


/ANE  K.  No,  you  aren't  dream- 
ing— there  arc  two  William  Boyds 
in  pictures.  Just  two  Boyds  in  a 
gilded  cage.  To  avoid  confusion,  however, 
Pathe  will  bill  its  William  Boyd  as  Bill 
in  the  future,  while  the  other  Boyd  will 
continue  his  screen  career  as  William. 
Watch  for  Bill  (Pathe)  Boyd  in  "The 
Painted  Desert"  with  Helen  Twelve- 
trees  and  William  in  "Derelict,"  a  Para- 
mount picture  starring  George  Bancroft. 

Marjdrie  0.  Class  A  in  pronunciation, 
attention!  Accent  Ramon  Novarro's  last 
name  on  the  second  syllable,  Richard  Bar- 
thelmess'  on  the  first  and  there  you  have 
two  bright  stars  all  set  and  ready  to 
1  winkle.  .No,  Nancy  Carroll  and  her 
husband.  Jack  Kirkland  are  not  separated. 
Nancy,  Jack  and  daughter  Patricia  are  a 
happy  family.  Joan  Crawford  was  born 
March  23,  1908.  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr., 
is  22  years  old. 

Joey  Okly.  My  assortment  of  stars 
who  are  under  five  feet  is  a  bit  low  just 
now  but  there  may  be  a  new  crop  when 
next  you  write.  Mary  Pickford,  Frances 
Lee  and  Janet  Gaynor  are  just  5  feet  tall. 
Paramount's  little  cutie,  Mitzi  Green,  is 
10  years  old.  Mitzi  is  appearing  with 
Jackie  Coogan  in  his  new  picture,  "Tom 
Sawyer." 

Back  Stop.  Whose  little  football 
player  are  you,  or  is  it  baby-golf?  Robert 
Montgomery  was  born  in  Beacon,  N.  Y., 
on  May  21,  1904.  He  is  6  feet  tall  and 
has  brown  wavy  hair.  His  first  film 
appearance  was  in  "So  This  Is  College" 


and  his  next  will  be  with  Greta  Garbo  in 
"Inspiration." 

Sue  am!  Irene.  Billie  Dove  is  a  very 
friendly  and  charming  girl  and  not  a  bit 
high-hat  as  you  call  it.  Her  latest  re- 
leases are  "One  Night  at  Susie's"  and 
"The  Lady  Who  Dared."  Write  to  First 
National  Studios,  Burbank.  Cal.,  and 
ask  about  stills  of  Billie.  I  do  not  know 
Charles  Erwin ;  you  may  mean  Stuart 
Erwin  and  if  so,  he  is  very  much  alive 
and  is  playing  in  "Along  Came  Youth." 
You  must  have  seen  him  with  Maurice 
Chevalier  in  "Playboy  of  Paris." 

Marion  D.  Another  class  in  figures 
and  oh,  what  figures !  Marion  Davies  is 

5  feet  5  inches,  with  golden  hair  and  blue 
eyes ;  Yilma  Banky  is  5  feet  5  inches, 
blue-grey  eyes  and  golden  hair.  Dolores 
Del  Rio  is  5  feet  3%  inches  tall,  black 
hair  and  dark  brown  eyes.  Gary  Cooper 
has  dark   brown  hair,   blue  eyes  and  is 

6  feet  2  inches  tall.  Bill  Boyd  is  6  feet 
with  blond  hair  and  grey  eyes.  I  mean 
Pathe's    Bill,    not    Paramount's  William. 


Turn  to  page  100  for 
addresses  of  the  stars. 
Complete  casts  of  cur- 
rent films  on  page  103. 
Consult  these  before 
asking  questions. 


L.  K.  of  La.  Yes,  it's  said  that  Charles 
Farrell  and  Virginia  Yalli  are  'that  way' 
and  will  be  married  any  time  now.  Charles 
was  born  Aug.  9,  1905,  at  Walpole,  Mass. 
He  is  6  feet  21'*  inches  tall  and  weighs 
178  pounds.  Has  appeared  in  "Old  Iron- 
sides" and  "Rough  Riders"  but  his  great 
success  came  in  "Seventh  Heaven"  with 
Janet  Gaynor.  His  latest,  co-starring  with 
Janet,  is  "The  Man  Who  Came  Back." 

L.  A.  M.  Maurice  Chevalier  was  born 
in  Menilmontant,  France,  a  little  over 
thirty  years  ago.  He  is  5  feet  10  inches 
tall,  weighs  160  pounds  and  has  medium 
brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  His  wife, 
Yvonne  Yallee,  was  a  former  dancing 
partner.  His  newest  picture  is  "Playboy 
of  Paris"  with  Frances  Dee. 

Ruth  T.  You're  glad  to  wait  for  your 
first  public  appearance  in  print — goody, 
goody !  you've  made  a  hit  with  me.  Charles 
( Buddy)  Rogers  is  not  married  or  en- 
gaged as  far  as  I  know.  He  will  be  26 
years  old  on  Aug.  13.  1931.  He  has  black- 
hair,  brown  eyes,  is  6  feet  tall  and  weighs 
165  pounds.  First  film  was  "Fascinating- 
Youth,"  newest  one,  "Along  Came  Youth." 

Marion  L.  Don  Alvarado's  next_  pic- 
ture will  be  "Beau  Ideal."  Don's  wife  is 
a  non-professional.  He  was  born  Nov.  4, 
1904,  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  He 
has  black  hair,  brown  eyes,  is  5  feet  11 
inches  tall  and  weighs  160  pounds.  Ralph 
Forbes  appears  with  Don  in  "Beau  Ideal." 
Ralph  was  born  in  London,  England,  on 
(Continued   on   page  97) 
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IMAGINE  THEM  TOGETHER 
IN  ONE  PICTURE!  The  most 
amazing  combination  of  world 
famous  stars  ever  brought  to  the  screen! 


Lawrence 


TIB  BE 


and  Grace 


IN  THE  YEAR'S  TOWERING  TALKIE  ACHIEVEMENT 

NEW 


with 


ADOLPH  MENJOU 
and  Roland  Young 

Every  producer  in  motion  pic- 
tures tried  to  get  this  prize  stage 
sensation.  M-G'M  brings  it  to 
you  with  all  the  thrills  that  made 
it  Broadway's  wonder  show! 
for  more  than  ayear.  Great  stars 
—  dramatic  story  —  superb  ac- 
tion —  soul  stirring  love  scenes 
—glorious  voices.  Don't  miss  it! 

Book  and  Lyrics  by  OSCAR  HAMMER- 
STEIN,  2nd,  FRANK  MANDEL  and 
LAURENCE  SCHWAB.  Music  by 
SIGMUND  ROMBERG.  Directed  by 
JACK  CONWAY. 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 


"More  Stars  Than  There  Are  in  Heaven'" 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND. 
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Marlene    Dietrich,  Continental 
beauty,  whose  first  picture,  "Mo- 
rocco," has  firmly  established  her 
as  a  new  screen  siren. 


Marlene  Dietrich,  a  new- 
comer, and  Marie  Dressier, 
an  old  favorite,  share  this 
month's  Honor  Page.  Ap- 
parently, real  art  has  no  age 
limitations  for  the  beautiful, 
glowing  Marlene,  and  Marie, 
the  merry  and  mature,  are 
as  different  as  night  is  from 
day,  yet  who  can  say  which 
is  the  better  actress  or  who 
gave  the  better  performance? 
La  Dietrich,  as  a  vaudeville 
entertainer  in  "Morocco,"  is 
a  new  and  interesting  per- 
sonality to  reckon  with — 
Marie  Dressier,  as  the  owner 
of  a  cheap  wharf  hotel,  gives 
a  remarkable  portrayal. 

We  doff  our  hats  to  Mar- 
lene Dietrich  and  Marie 
Dressier ! 


Marie  Dressier  in  a  scene  from  the 
comedy-drama  "Min  and  Bill."  As 
Min,  Marie  gives  an  outstanding 
performance — a  great  portrayal. 


SCREENLAND 
^ONOR 

'Page 

IV on  by 
Marlene  Dietrich 

and 

Marie  Dressier 
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SCREEN  SLANTS    By 


ALL  IN  THE  NAME  OF  COMEDY! 
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Delight  Evans 


^HIS  is   the  time  of  the 
year   to   indulge    in  the 
favorite  editorial  sport  of 
prognosticating. 

But  not  this  year,  and  not 
this  editor.  I'm  going  to  fool 
you.  I'm  going  to  let  the  new 
year  take  care  of  itself.  I  like 
surprises.  I  don't  want  to 
figure  out  everything  that's  sure 
to  happen  or  may  happen  or  should  happen; 
I  want  to  have  something  to  look  forward  to. 
We're  in  the  most  exciting  business  in  the  world, 
so  why  give  the  show  away? 

Besides,  there's  enough  to  talk  about  right  here 
and  now,  without  delving  into  the  past  or  peek- 
ing into  the  future.  Just  look  around  you. 
There's  never  been  a  time  in  the  personal  history 
of  pictures — and  that's  what  I'm  interested  in, 
though  maybe  I  shouldn't  admit  it,  much  more 
than  the  technical  history — when  the  screen 
was  so  glowing  and  glittering  with  color  and 
glamour  and  life  and  promise.  It's  the  most 
romantic  place  in  the  world  today,  a  film  theater. 

Not  even  a  crowd — composed  mostly  of  men, 
anyway  six  feet  tall  and  three  feet  broad,  all 
trying  to  find  a  parking  place  on  my  new  galoshes 
— could  scare  me  out  of  my  original  intention  of 
getting  in  to  see  Marlene  Dietrich  in  "Morocco." 
I'd  missed  the  preview  and  lost  my  pass  and  I 
had  to  wait  my  turn  in  line  at  the  box  office 
window.  I  was  pushed  and  shoved  and  trampled 
on  on  my  way  into  the  theater  so  that  by  the 
time  I  was  hurled  into  my  seat  I  didn't  even 
mind  that  it  was  on  the  extreme  right  with  a 
view  of  the  screen  that  would  have  crossed  Ben 
Turpin's  eyes  right  back  again. 

Gary  Cooper  looked  even  longer  and  narrower 
than  usual,  while  Adolphe  Menjou's  mustache 


seemed  to  be  trying  to  merge  with  his  left  eye- 
brow. As  for  Dietrich,  my  view  made  me  wonder 
who  started  the  story  that  German  frauleins 
are  short  and  plump.  La  Dietrich,  from  where 
I  sat,  made  Garbo  and  Tashman  and  the  other 
tall  gals  look  like  candidates  for  the  Singer  Mid- 
gets. But  it  didn't  seem  to  matter.  By  the  time 
somebody  moved  and  I  grabbed  a  better  seat  I 
was  so  entranced  I  didn't  care.  Something  was 
happening. 

Here  was  the  most  romantic  event  in  the  most 
romantic  industry  in  the  world — the  birth  of  a 
new  star.  Out  of  the  nowhere  into  the  here — a 
blessed  event  whose  first  words  to  American 
movie  producers  were  "Ya,  ya"  but  who  in  the 
amazingly  short  period  of  two  months  has  ac- 
quired a  vocabulary  to  gratify  Dr.  Vizetelly. 
Marlene — and  be  sure  to  pronounce  it  Mar-la-na 
and  astound  your  friends — is  no  little  accident. 
She's  an  eugenic  child,  ushered  into  the  screen 
world  under  the  elegant  auspices  of  Paramount 
with  Dr.  von  Sternberg  assisting. 

Pickford — Swanson — Valentino — Bow — Garbo — 
and  now  Dietrich — such  personalities  keep  the 
movies  moving.  Without  them  this  would  be  a 
dull  business.  Just  when  you're  a  little  bored 
with  what  your  local  screens  have  to  offer,  along 
comes — always  in  the  nick  of  time — a  brand 
new,  grand  new  sensation.  That's  the  magic  of 
the  movies. 

There's  romance  wherever  you  turn.  The  most 
splendid  and  touching  romance  of  them  all  is 
Marie  Dressler's.  Where  else  but  in  Hollywood 
can  an  actress  win  riches  and  new  honors  when 
she  is  almost  shoving  sixty?  That  homely  face 
of  Marie's  is  more  endearing  than  the  toothy 
smiles  of  a  dozen  current  ingenues.  In  fact, 
Marie  Dressier  is  the  star  of  stars.  She's  the  real 
Garbo  Menace! 


The  Property  Alan:  "Two  elephants  and  a  demi-tasse?  Coming  up!"  A  drawing  by  Roland  Young. 
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GARBO,  beware! 
Thrones    have    shaken — 
kingdoms  have  tottered — gilt 
halos  have  worn  thin — and 
all  for  love  of  new  idols! 

A  new  crop  of  rivals  is  springing 
up.  It's  a  menace,  that's  what  it  is. 
Everybody  wants  to  play  at  menacing 
Garbo.  A  rival  will  get  you  Greta, 
if  you  don't  watch  out!  And  all  of 
us  little  orphanfannies  shiver  and 
shake  and  hide  behind  the  overstuffed, 
and  wonder  who  will  outrival  Garbo  ? 

It  was  four  years  or  so  ago  that 
Garbo  happened.  Before  then,  sirens, 
women  with  a  past,  were  looked  at 
askance  as  they  writhed  on  voluptuous 
tiger  skin  divans.  Sniffed  at — if 
sneakingly  admired.  They  belonged 
with  incensed  rooms  behind  purple 
velvet  draperies.  But  it  was  Garbo 
who  brought  the  lost  lady  into  the 
home.  Who  played  fascinating  hero- 
ines with  a  somewhat  crimson  past. 
Who  made  the  'other  woman'  under- 
stood. Look  at  the  long  line  of  mis- 
stepping  ladies  she.  has  played — and 


(/ARBO 

MENACE! 


The  Great  Greta  has  reigned 
as  Queen  of  screenland  for  four 
years.  Now  come  lovely  rivals 
from  England,  Germany,  France 
—  menacing  her  supremacy. 
Look  them  over!  Can  any  one 
of  them  steal  Garbo's  crown? 


Will  Garbo  survive 
the  unprecedented  on- 
slaught of  beautiful 
rivals  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  world? 
Will  she  weather  the 
storm  and  emerge 
greater  than  ever? 
There's  never  been 
such  a  battle  in  the 
history  of  motion 
pictures! 


By 

Marie 
House 


From  England  comes  Evelyn 
Laye.  Is  she  a  serious  rival 
for  Garbo's  honors? 


watch  the  thermometer  rise.  "The 
Torrent,"  "The  Tempest,"  "Flesh 
and  The  Devil."  "Love,"  "A  Woman 
of  Affairs,"  "Anna  Christie,"  "Ro- 
mance." She's  made  the  siren  what 
she  is  today.  And  we  aren't  satisfied ! 

Since  this  gold  mine  of  devasta- 
tion was  imported  from  Sweden, 
other  prospectors  have  gone  hunting 
for  sirens.  They've  searched  the  'hy- 
ways'  and  the  byways,  the  out-of-the- 
way  places  of  Europe,  and  points, 
north,  south,  east  and  west.  Every 
steamer  has  brought  them  by  boat- 
loads. Full  of  hope  and  allure  ! 

Who  doesn't  remember  the  first 
Hungary  menace — or  was  it  Aus- 
trian? Vilma  Banky  !  Golden,  beau- 
tiful Vilma  from  Budapest.  Hers 
was  a  special  sort  of  loveliness.  She 
got  off  to  a  bewitching  start  as  the 
leading  lady  for  Valentino  in  "Son 
of  the  Sheik."  That  was  allure  for 
you.  Making  love  to  the  'great  lover.' 
Then  that  perfect  team  of  Ronald 
Colman  and  Vilma,  in  those  beautiful 
love  tales,  "Dark  Angel,"  "Two  Lov- 
ers," and  "The  Magic  Flame."  Vilma 
was  making  hey,  hey  while  the  fan 
sun  shone.  Vilma  from  Budapest  and 
Greta  from  Stockholm.  Running 
neck  and  neck  in  the  flicker  race.  Ex- 
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IS  GARBO'S  THRONE 
SHAKING? 

Ever  since  M-G-M  found  Greta  Gar- 
bo,  producers  have  been  searching  for  a 
girl  as  potent  to  melt  the  hearts  of 
movie  patrons,  a  girl  whom  they  could 
build  up  and  bill  as  Metro  did  Greta. 
They  tried — and  failed.  There  seemed 
to  be  only  one  Garbo.  Until  now! 
Suddenly,  Marlene  Dietrich — Evelyn 
Laye—  Tallulah  Bankhead  —  others  — 
have  appeared  to  test  her  terrific 
power.  Will  they  break  the  spell? 
It's  up  to  YOU! 


citing !  Then  along  came  Lochinvar  La  Rocque  and  car- 
ried the  poetic  Vilma  off  to  the  tune  of  Mendelssohn — 
while  Garbo  said  "No!"  to  Gilbert!  Came  the  micro- 
phone. Vilma  made  the  hurdle  in  "A  Lady  to  Love," 
Garbo  in  "Anna  Christie."  Both  spoke  in  guttural, 
slightly  unpleasant  voices.  Vilma  has  retired — or  as- 
pired to  the  legitimate  stage.  The  talkie  field  is  Garbo's 
to  gather  fan  mail  while  she  may ! 

Russia  sent  two  rivals.  There  was  the  blonde  Vera 
Veronina.  Oh,  we  heard  a  lot  about  Vera.  "Sirens, 
watch  out!"  sang  the  band  wagon  that  accompanied  her 
into  pictures.  'Challenging  Sweden'  was  blazoned 
on  all  of  the  banners.  Flags  flying.  Hurrahs.  Confetti. 
Applesauce !  Here  was  fire,  the  well-known  old-world 
allure!  Two  or  three  pictures  for  Veronina  "The  Pa- 
triot," with  Jannings.  "The  Whirlwind  of  Youth"  with 
Lois  Moran.  Then  a  Raymond  Griffith  comedy,  of  all 
things.  Back  to  Ufa.  Garbo  was  then  "A  Woman  of 
Affairs." 

Then  the  famous  Baclanova,  prima  donna  with  the 
Russian  Grand  Opera  Company  that  toured  the  country. 
She  entered  the  movies  with  fanfare,  press  notices.  A 
sniff  for  Garbo!  She  played  in  "Street  of  Sin,"  in 
"Three  Sinners,"  with  Pola  Negri,  in  "Forgotten  Faces," 
with  Clive  Brook,  with  George  Bancroft  in  "Wolf  of 
"Wall  Street."  She  made  a  mean  menace  in  "The  Dan- 
gerous Woman."  She  braved  the  talkies;  her  luscious 
Russian  accent  added  to  her  potent  charm.  She  was 
splendid.  A  credit  to  the  camera,  to  the  microphone. 
Suddenly  a  comedy,  "Cheer  up  and  Smile"  with  Arthur 
Lake.  To  England  to  make  a  picture.  Then  vaudeville. 
Then  married  to  Nicholas  Soussanin.  Along  came  a 
young  Nicholas.  Baclanova,  they  say,  is  to  go  on  the 
stage  in  New  York.    Garbo  is  in  "Inspiration!" 

Hollywood  blossoms  with  Gretas.  Greta  Garda, 
Greta  Grandstedt,  Greta  Nissen.  La  Nissen 
had  a  charm  all  her  own.   Nissen  from 
Norway.  Scores  flocked  to  her  ban- 
ner. Another  blonde  Greta  from 
the  north.    Like  an  aurora 
borealis    she    burst  on 
the    movie    world  in 
"Beggar     on  Horse- 
back."   She  was  viva- 
cious,   gorgeous,  daz- 
zling.    She  garnered 
followers    in  'Blonde 
and  Brunette,"  "Lucky 
Lady,"  in  "Fazil"  with 
Charlie  Farrell,  in  "The 


The  greatest  menace  of  them  all — so  far! 
Marlene  Dietrich,  the  sizzling  siren  from 
Berlin,   whose   popularity   in  "Morocco" 
may  threaten  the  Great  Garbo's  throne. 


Tallulah  Bankhead, 
darling  of  the  London 
stage,  daughter  of 
Representative  Bank- 
head  of  Alabama,  is 
on  her  way  over  here 
to  make  pictures  for 
Paramount.  Her  £rst, 
"Her  Past,"  with 
Clive  Brook.  Tallu- 
lah is  devastating — 
daring — seductive.' 
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WHAT'S  THIS  WE  HEAR?    AH,  YES— THE  GATHERING  OF  THE  GARBO  FANS! 


Wanderer"  with  Willie  Collier,  Jr.  She  was  to  have 
been  the  blonde  home-wrecker  in  that  big  air  smash 
"Hell's  Angels."  Along  came  the  talkies — and  Jean 
Harlow  played  the  part.  But  now  it  looks  as  if  Greta 
Nissen  will  have  her  chance.  She'll  play  in  "Women  of 
All  Nations"  for  Fox. 

The  Swedish  Greta,  they  gossip,  is  to  do  tne  life  of 
Mara  Hari,  the  mysterious  woman  spy  of  the  World 
War. 

But,  what  of  this  new  potent  shadow  that  looms 
on  the  horizon?  It  looms,  and  looms.  A  siren 
from  Germany.  Here,  at  last,  we  are  promised,  is 
something  that  out-seduces  Garbo.  Dietrich  is  the 
name  the  electric  lights  will  blazon.  Shiver,  Garbo, 
shiver!  Whispers  are  going  around  Hollywood  that 
la  Dietrich  quite  leaves  the  Swedish  comet  in  the 
shade.  She  has  just  that  je  ne  sais  quoi,  only  more 
so.  Marlene  Dietrich,  the  find  from  Berlin.  Tall 
and  slim,  wicked  hair-line  brows,  drooping,  lidded 
blue  eyes,  reddish  gold  hair.  With  strong,  sculptured, 
modeled  face— and  beautiful  mobile  mouth.  Well,  is 
this,  at  last,  the  rival? 

And  just  who,  and  why,  you  ask,  is  Marlene  Dietrich? 


She's  the  daughter  of  a  German  army  officer,  born  in 
Berlin.  She  studied  music  seriously  as  a  young  girl, 
but  an  injury  to  her  hand  forced  her  to  rest  from  her 
arduous  studies.  It  was  then  she  became  interested  in 
the  stage  and  entered  Max  Reinhardt's  school  of  drama. 
Her  first  role  on  the  stage  was  in  the  German  version  of 
"Broadway,"  made  in  Berlin.  Then  she  played  in  musi- 
cal comedy  on  the  Berlin  stage.  Two  of  her  best  pic- 
tures, made  at  the  big  German  studios,  were  released  in 
the  United  States.  "I  Kiss  Your  Hand,  Madam,"  and 
"Three  Loves."  When  Josef  von  Sternberg,  Para- 
mount director,  went  to  Germany  to  work,  he  selected 
her  for  the  lead  in  the  picture  he  made  with  Emil  Jan- 
nings,  "The  Blue  Angel,"  and  admired  her  work.  When 
he  returned  to  the  United  States,  he  was  anxious  to 
import  Marlene.  He  felt  there  was  sirenic  gold  in  that 
foreign  star.  She  has  just  finished  her  first  English  pic- 
ture "Morocco,"  with  Gary  Cooper  and  Adolphe  Men- 
jou,  and  is  starting  on  "Dishonored."  She  speaks  excel- 
lent English  without  an  accent,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
she  is  a  serious  young  German  hansfrau  with  a  husband 
and  baby  in  Berlin,  whom  she  adores— she's  mysterious, 
aloof.    She  won't  be  social —  {Continued  on  page  114) 


Suzy  Vernon,  charming  French 
stage  and  screen  star,  imported 
by  First  National  for  French 
dialogue  films.  She  may  play 
in  American  pictures  later  if 
she  can  lose  that  accent! 


Below:  Jeanne  Helbling,  also 
from  that  dear  Paris,  has  come 
to  Hollywood,  to  play  the  lead- 
ing femme  role  in  the  French 
version  of  "The  Bad  Man." 
Jeanne  looks  like  a  menace! 


Above:  Lissi  Arna  was  imported 
for  German  dialogue  pictures.  She 
plays  the  Joan  Bennett  part  in  ths 
Teutonic  "Moby  Dick." 

Below:  Carl  a  Bartheel  from  Ber- 
lin has  featured  roles  in  the  Ger- 
man versions  of  "Those  Who 
Dance"  and  "Way  of  All  Men." 
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SEX  and  the  TALKIES 


In  which  Ursula  Parrott,  of 
"Ex-Wife"  fame,  explains  how 
an  honest  treatment  of  sex  on 
the  screen  can  help  reduce  the 
ratio  of  unhappy  marriages 

By  Gray  Strider 


NOTHING  is  so  important  as  sex 
in  the  life  of  the  American 
woman  today,"  declares  Ur- 
sula Parrott. 
Ursula,  as  you  all  probably  know,  is 
the  much-talked-about  young  author  of 
the  best  seller,  "Ex-Wife,"  and  of  the 
later  book,  "Strangers  May  Kiss." 
.Miss  Parrott  also  wrote  the  original 
talkie  scenario,  "Gentleman's  Fate," 
for  John  Gilbert,  and  adapted  "The 
Divorcee"  and  "Strangers  May  Kiss,"  from 
her  two  famous  novels,  for  Norma  Shearer. 

"There  is  hardly  anything  in  life  more 
difficult,"  continued  Miss  Parrott,  "than  for 
the  average  woman  to  solve  perfectly  her 
marital  relationship  with  her  husband.  The 
movies  can  help.  But  have  they  the  courage 
to  do  it  ? 

"Some  people  have  criticized  me  severely," 
Ursula  Parrott  went  on,  "for  writing  so 
plainly  about  sex.  But  that  is  the  one  thing 
in  which  most  of  us  are  interested — if  we're 
honest.  Many  more  people  have  criticized 
me  for  refusing  to  make  my  heroines  sweet 
young  things.  But  that  I  don't  care  to  do. 

"I  don't  write  about  sweet  young  things 
because  I  feel  women  today  are  more  exper- 
ienced than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  And 
>ince  I  write  about  typical  modern  girls,  I  in- 
sist that  they  be  typical !  Besides,  a  sweet 
young  thing  has  no  history.  For  that  reason 
J  confine  my  literary  attention  to  women  who 


Ursula  Par- 
rott, who 
writes  best 
sellers, says 
the  movies 
are  doing 
their  best 
to  treat  sex 
honestly. 


Norma 
Morris 
sophisti 
Parrott 


Ann  Harding,  Fredric  1  nd  Leslie  Fenton 

in  "Paris  Bound,"  the  kind  of  honest  movie 
which  Miss  Parrott  say  for  marriage 

than  a  million  pre'chmeuts. 


Shearer    and  Chester 

"I  "7nf  DJVOICj?>"  ,a  understand  the  meaning  of  life. 
cated  nlm  from  Ursula  ..  ,     ,    ,      ^  °      ■  T 

s  first  novel,  "Ex-Wife."  And>   b-v   the   wa7>    tms>  1 

think,  is  the  most  difficult  age 

of  all  for  a  woman  to  be  happy 
in.  I  laugh  every  time  I  hear  a  foreigner  say  that  Ameri- 
can men  spend  their  days  sweating  down  in  Wall  Street 
to  buy  their  women-folk  another  diamond  bracelet. 
They  do!  But  which  woman  gets  said  diamond  bracelet" 
The  wife,  or  'the  other  woman?' 

"I'll  tell  you  the  answer  to  that  one:  If  the  wife  has 
the  brains  and  persistence  to  keep  her  beauty  fresh  and 
her  sense  of  humor  working,  she  can  usually  give  'the 
other  woman'  a  run  for  her  money.  Because,  after  all, 
the  wife  is  on  the  home  grounds.  And  possession  is  nine 
points  of  the  law.  But  many  wives  refuse  to  accept  their 
jobs  seriously.  They  don't  realize  that  the  job  of  being 
a  wife  sometimes  has  longer  hours  and  less  pay  than  an 
office  position.  But  it  isn't  always  the  woman's  fault. 

"A  woman  used  to  be  allowed  to  mature  naturally. 
Now  she  doesn't  dare!  A  woman  of  thirty-five  today 
tries  to  act  like  a  girl  of  twenty.  Foolish?  Of  course. 
But  the  men  demand  it.  In  former  years,  the  village  belle 
became  a  wife  and  mother.     (Continued  on  page  128] 
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Tolstoy  Talks 

About  Pictures'- 


You'll  soon  be  seeing 
"Resurrection,"  the  talker, 
with  Lupe  Velez  and  John 
Boles.  You  remember 
the  silent  version,  with 
Del  Rio.  Now  read  what 
Count  Ilya  Tolstoy,  son  of 
the  great  novelist,  thinks 
about  the  movies.  An 
exclusive  interview! 


By  Rosa  Reilly 


M 


OYIES !"  said  Count  Ilya  Tolstoy, 
son  of  the  late  illustrious  Count 
Leo  Nikolaievitch  Tolstoy.  "Mov- 
ies! What  do  I  think  of  them?" 
The  giant,  grey-bearded  figure  of  a  man 
pondered  the  question.  After  a  moment  he 
smiled  mischievously,  his  great,  granite  face 
breaking  into  a  thousand  wrinkles :  "I'll  tell 
you  what  I  think  of  them.  And  I'll  be  honest, 
too.  I  think  the  medium  is  splendid,  but," 
and  now  he  made  a  wry  face,  "the  way  they 
are  being  produced  today  is  pretty  shoddy. 
For,  instead  of  lifting  the  multitude  up  to  the 
level  of  art,  they  are  dragging  art  down  to 
the  level  of  the  multitude." 

Xow  that  the  talking  version  of  "Resur- 
rection," taken  from  the  book  by  Count  Ilya's 
father,  the  great  Russian  novelist  and  social 
reformer,  with  Lupe  Velez  and  John  Boles 
in  the  leading  roles,  is  almost  ready  for  re- 
lease, our  thoughts  go  back  to  the  silent  screen 
version  of  this  masterpiece.  Edmund  Carewe 
directed  it,  and  Count 
Ilya  Tolstoy  was  asked  to 
work  in  a  supervisory  ca- 
pacity on  it,  in  order  that 
the  real  spirit  of  the 
great  novel  might  be 
caught.  But  when  I 
asked  the  Count  about 
this,  his  reply  was  a  little 
startling. 

"Catch  the  spirit  of 
my  father's  book — that 
is  ludicrous.  They 
brought  me  to  Holly- 
wood just  to  get  my 
'o.k.'  on  the  picture  for 
publicity  purposes."  It's 
strange  how  'up'  on 
American  slang  this  cele- 
brated Russian ..  gentle- 
man is.  "They  didn't 
really  want  me  to  work 
on  that  film  at  all,"  he 


Underwood  &  Underwood 

Above:  A  rare  photograph  of  Count  Leo  Tol- 
stoy, the  great  Russian  novelist,  whose  book, 
"Resurrection,"  was  filmed  in  Hollywood  with 
Dolores  Del  Rio  in  the  pre-sound  era,  and  with 
Lupe  Velez  in  the  new  talker  edition.  Left: 
Count  Ilya  Tolstoy,  son  of  the  great  man,  who 
was  present  during  the  filming  of  the  first 
version  of  "Resurrection,"  and  here  gives  his 
views  in  a  pungent  interview. 


continued,  stroking  his  thick  beard. . 

"I  tell  you  you  will  never  believe  what  a  hard 
experience  this  was  for  me!  Whenever  they 
came  to  me  with  an  idea  which  I  knew  was  in- 
compatible w  her's  philosophy  of  life, 
I  would  say:  '  i,  follow  the  book.'  But 
how  could  they  ?  When  Edmund  Carewe  started 
directing  that  dent  filming  he  had  not  even  read 
the  book ! 
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John  Boles  and  Lupe  Velez  have 
the  leading  roles  in  the  second 
and  sound  screen  version  of 
"Resurrection,"  directed  by  Ed- 
win Carewe. 


''One  morning  Mr.  Carewe 
would  come  running  in  to  me : 
'Count  Tolstoy,  I  have  an  idea.' 

"  'Yes,'  I  would  say.  'What 
is  it?' 

"  'I'll  tell  you,'  he  would  an- 
swer, "We'll  have  a  dance  hall 
sequence.  We  ll  have  the  hero 
and  his  regiment  halt  he  fore  a 
road  house  in  the  country.  A 
pretty  girl  runs  out.  The  hero 
leans  off  his  horse  and  hugs 
her — while  he  is  drinking  his 
drink.' 

"  'That  cannot  be.'  I  would 
answer.  'A  Russian  officer 
would  not  do  such  a  thing  be- 
fore his  regiment.  Mr.  Carewe. 
Follow  the  book.' 

'"The  next  morning,  he  would 
come  in  again.  T  have  a  swell 
idea  today.  I  know  you  will 
like  this  one.' 

"  'Yes?'  I  said  politely.   I  was  always  polite. 

"  'Well,'  Carewe  said,  'we'll  have  the  heroine  seen  out- 
side in  the  snow  with  her  dead  baby  beside  her.  She  is  all 
alone,  digging  a  grave  for  her  child.  She  weeps  as  she 
digs.  And  then  buries  the  child  of  her  shame — alone, 
as  the  snow  falls.' 

"  'That  cannot  be.'  I  declared  with  determination. 

"'Why  not?'  he  shouted  in  a  furious  tone. 


Count  Ilya  Tolstoy  played  a  part  in 
the  silent  screening  of  "Resurrection," 
that  of  the  old  philosopher.  He  is 
shown   at   right  in  the   scene  above. 


"  'Because.'  I  replied,  'no 
Russian  mother  in  those 
days  would  ever,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  buried 
her  child  without  a  man  of 
God  present  to  say  a  prayer 
for  the  soul  of  her  baby.'  It 
was  always  like  that. 

"My  father  gave  up  his 
home  and  his  wealth  to  teach 
his  philosophy  to  the  poor. 
His  philosophy  was  simple. 
It  was  just — the  Sermon  on 
the  Mr.  tt.  Between  help- 
ing the  poor,  he  wrote.  His 
works  were  so  famous  that 
when  be  turned  them  over 

■  the  |  ul  lisher  for  print- 

/  he  would  not  allow  one 
word  kc  be  chanced.  He  had 


How  about  a  little  argument? 
Count  Tolstoy  says  there's 
little  or  no  art  in  American 
movies  I 

"Garbo  is  the  only  one— she 
has  something!"  he  says. 

We  don't  endorse  all  of  the 
Count's  opinions  but  we  pre- 
sent them  to  you  because,  in 
common  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  we  love  a  good 
argument  i 


Dolores  Del  Rio  and  Rod  La 
Rocque  in  a  scene  from  the  silent 
picturization  of  the  Tolstoy 
classic,  also  directed  by  Mr. 
Carewe. 


earned  that  right  because  he  was 
a  great  artist.  But  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  make  my  co- 
workers in  Hollywood  under- 
stand why  I  didn't  want  any  thing- 
changed.  W  hy  I  was  forced  to 
say,  day  after  da)- :  'Follow  the 
book.' 

"During  the  entire  filming  of 
the  silent  picture,  all  I  heard 
was  'production  value,'  'sex  ap- 
peal.' Naturally  I  realize  that 
money  must  be  made  from  films, 
but  I  also  feel  sure  that  good 
pictures,  artistically  conceived, 
will  make  money.  If  less  'cow- 
boy' psychology  had  been  ap- 
plied to  'Resurrection'  and 
more  real  thought,  this  would 
have  been  an  even  better  film. 
But  even  as  it  was.  'Resurrec- 
tion' was  considered  one  of  the 
six  pictures  of  the  year.  And 
after  it  was  released,  Mr.  Carewe  was  offered  a  contract 
to  direct  seven  pictures.  This  film  also  did  a  great  deol 
for  Dolores  Del  Rio,  who  after  its  release  started  climb- 
ing straight  to  the  top.  I  feel  that,  in  part,  at  least,  this 
was  due  to  my  influence. 

"I  understand  now  that  Mr.  Carewe  is  making  a 
talking  version  of  ray  father's  novel.  1  only  pray  it 
will  be  better  than  the  other. 

"In  Russia  today,  despite 
their  economic  handicaps, 
they  are  making  better  pic- 
tures than  in  America.  Of 
course,  they  are  filled  with 
propaganda.  But  they  will 
outgrow  that.  In  Germany, 
too,  they  make  fine,  artistic 
films.  But  here  in  America — 
well.  I  hope  you  won't  think 
I  am  prejudiced  against  your 
country — for  I  am  not — but 
here  they  seem  to  have  ad- 
mirable technique,  but  very 
little  else ! 

"It  is  the  same  with  radio 
and  the  theater.     I  like  to 
listen  in  over  the  air,  but  for 
everv  time  I  hear  Rimsky- 
(Cont'uiucd  mi   page  115) 
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KNOW  the  STARS 


Ann  Harding's 
Numberscope 

By 

Clifford 
Cheasley 


This  is  the  first  of  an  impor- 
tant series  of  penetrating 
numerological  analyses  of 
famous  screen  stars  by  the 
outstanding  authority  on 
Practical  Numerology,  Mr. 
Clifford  Cheasley.  Whether 
you  are  interested  in  this 
'science  of  numbers'  or  not 
you  will  be  fascinated  by  the 
revelations  of  stellar  temper- 
ament and  character  which 
Mr.  Cheasley  exposes  in  his 
pleasant  way.  You'll  know 
more  about  Ann  Harding 
than  ever  before  after  you 
read  this — more,  in  fact,  than 
Ann  herself  knows  until  she 
reads  it,  too! 


The  lovely  and  lovable  lady  from  Broadway  who 
has  won  screen  audiences — Ann  Harding,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  £rst  Numberscope. 


Clifford  W.  Cheasley, 
in  this  article,  tells 
Ann  Harding  all 
about  herself. 


THE  name  given  to  you  at  birth,  Ann  Gately,  holds 
the  numbers  that  are  the  keys  to  your  personality, 
and  in  making-  this  analysis  I  shall  take  up  the  two 
most  important  phases  of  your  Numberscope. 
First,  tile  number  that  is  arrived  at  by  the  addition  of 
ihe  vowels  of  your  name  and  which  is  called  the  'Ideality' 
or  'Motive,'  dealing  witli  the  character  of  your  inner 
nature,  shows  the  things  that  you  really  like  and  the  kind 
of  conditions  that  you  would  have  around  you  all  the 
time  if  there  were  no  one  or  nothing  else  to  be  consid- 
ered. The  other  phase  is  called  the  'Expression'  or 
'.Method'  and  deals  with  the  way  in  which  you  express 
yourself — probably  the  side  of  your  temperament  that 
is  seen  more  by  your  public  through  the  way  in  which 
you  interpret  your  ideas  and  your  talent.  Your  'Ideality' 


number  is  7 ;  your 
'Expression'  number 
is  7-11. 

Your   ideas   about  De  Barron 

Life  and  people  have 

always  been  a  little  different  and  unusual  even  from  the 
time  when  you  were  a  small  child  and  believed  greatly 
in  fairy  tales.  You  will  never  be  too  old  to  dream,  for 
the  7  number  of  your  'Ideality'  is  the  sign  of  the  dreamer, 
of  the  one  who  lives  mentally  in  a  world  that  is  often  far 
removed  from  the  one  around  us.  The  number  7  makes 
you  aristocratic  and  refined  in  your  tastes — which  some 
people  will  interpret  as  a  touch  of  superiority  in  your 
when  it  is  really  that  you  were  born  with  the 
capacity  for  seeing  through  people  and  conditions  rather 
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than  just  looking  at  them. 

You  would  early  he 
drawn  to  want  to  write 
and  to  express  your  ideas 
from  behind  the  scenes 
rather  than  directly 
through  your  own  person- 
ality. Even  an  interest  in 
the  theater  would  be  de- 
rived from  this  same 
number,  because  although 
when  you  commence  to 
play  you  often  feel  a  little 
awkward  and  self-con- 
scious, you  can  soon  lose 
a  sense  of  yourself  in  the 
character  that  you  are  por- 
traying, and  from  this 
point  you  can  show  the 
great  ease  in  expression 
which  has  gained  you  so 
much  recognition  in  your 
work. 

You  are  always  happi- 
est in  your  work  of  acting 
and  writing,  for  you  like 
to  feel  you  are  expressing 
deeper  art  and  beauty 
through  the  things  you  do 
and  say. 

In  spite  of  having  some 
rather  idealistic  leaning 
toward  domestic  life  it 
would  never  be  possible 

for  you  to  put  the  balance  of  your  attention  into  domes- 
ticity. Your  ideal  home  is  a  place  of  quiet  and  rest, 
where  you  can  surround  yourself  with  peace  and  har- 
mony which  you  are  more  determined  to  enjoy  than 
anything  else. 

On  the  other  hand  you  would  not  feel  that  being 
married,  having  a  home  and  children  would  take  any- 
thing away  from  your  power  as  an  actress  but  rather 
that  home  and  motherhood  could  be  an  inspirational 
background  to  art.  Because  you  are  not  really  the  do- 
mestic type  of  number  6.  however,  an  unfortunate  mar- 
riage and  an  inharmonious  home  life  would  affect  you 
more  tragically  than  it  would  a  less  idealistic  person. 
You  would  feel  very  sorry  for  yourself. 

In  your  home  life  you  will  relax,  and  will  see  that 
you  have  your  own  little  place  where  you  can  be  alone 
for  meditation.  With  your  family  you  will  often  imag- 
ine yourself  as  a  gracious  queen  holding  court  and  in 
everyday  interests  will  get  lots  of  fun  pretending. 

There  is  no  inclination  to  bother  very  much  about  try- 
ing to  be  a  business  woman  and  if  you  had  not  been 
born  in  August  you  would  have  been  a  much  worse 
manager  of  your  finances.  You  will  find  it  hard  to 
interest  yourself  in  financial  matters  or  in  advancing  in 
the  commercial  world. 

I  know  therefore  that  it  was  not  love  for  business  that 


Ann  and  her  husband,  Harry  Bannister.    How  does 
Miss  Harding  combine  her  career  and  her  domestic 
life?     This  story  enlightens  you. 


caused  you  to  accept  an 
office  position  in  New 
York  City  about  eight 
years  ago  when  you  left 
your  paternal  home.  It 
just  seemed  that  the  com- 
mercial world  was  the  eas- 
iest way  to  find  your  free- 
dom and  economic  inde- 
pendence ;  and  then  the  in- 
fluence of  August,  which 
is  a  number  8  month  ac- 
cording to  Numerology, 
would  have  to  produce 
circumstances  before  your 
21st  year,  that  really, 
against  any  dislike  on  your 
part,  would  draw  you  into 
the  commercial  world  in 
order  that  you  might  gain 
through  experience  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  detail, 
better  judgment  relating 
to  people  and  finances. 

You  could  not  have 
been  in  the  commercial 
world  very  long  before 
you  began  to  feel  that  you 
would  never  really  can- 
tor the  career  of  business 
woman  no  matter  how 
much  your  work  might  be 
appreciated,  and  so  you 
followed  your  deeper  urge, 
and  artistic  number  7  of  your 
with  the  reading 


coming  from  the  literary 
'Ideality,'  when  you  became  associated 
department  of  a  film  company. 

The  number  11-7  or  9  which  is  the  key  to  your  'Ex- 
pression,' your  methods,  and  manner,  is  quite  in  line 
with  the  7  of  your  inner  nature.  It  gives  the  latent 
ability  for  greater  public  success  than  you  would  reallv 
have  believed  in  as  a  child  when  you  were  far  more 
reticent  and  reserved,  inclined  to  want  to  hide  away  from 
people. 

Nine  in  Numerology  is  three  times  3  ;  and  3  is  the  num- 
ber of  personal  success  in  self-expression,  the  symbol  of 
the  natural-born  advertiser.  Because  your  number  9 
is  arrived  at  by  11-7  there  will  be  more  of  the  poetic, 
mystical,  spirituelle  than  the  emotional,  smart  or  dis- 
tinctly modern  character  in  your  portrayals.  You  will 
feel  towards  the  public  a  certain  indifference  and  will 
seldom  be  found  'playing  to  the  gallery,'  but  your  art 
will  be  the  whole  thing. 

This  is  the  numerological  explanation  of  why  on  the 
screen  you  will  start  a  new  standard  of  motion  picture 
acting  which  on  the  part  of  your  contemporaries  will 
require  more  than  good  looks  and  sex  appeal  for  them 
to  equal. 

After  the  diet  of  screen  personalities  which  the  public 
had  been  served  on  the  whole  from  the  end  of  the  war 


Watch  for  the  Numberscope  of  Greta  Garbo 
By  Mr.  Cheaslev — next  month! 
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to  the  advent  of  the  talkies,  your 
personality  would  be  of  a  kind  re- 
quiring new  angles  of  appreciation. 

In  seeing  you  act  for  the  first 
time  a  good  many  of  the  movie  pub- 
lic would  not  be  quite  sure  whether 
they  liked  you  even  while  they  rec- 
ognized that  you  were  a  good  ac- 
tress ;  but  your  numbers  show  that 
you  will  grow  upon  your  public's 
taste,  so  to  see  you  again  is  to 
cause  them  to  accept  you  and  the 
higher  type  of  portrayal  you  would 
represent. 

Most  people  go  to  the  movies  to 
escape  from  themselves  and  the  re- 
sults of  their  own  mistakes.  While 
they  must  be  amused  they  desire 
more  often  to  forget  and  to  live  in 
imagination  the  romance  and  ad- 
venture of  the  pictured  story.  Your 
numbers  of  7  and  11-7  giving  you 
the  vibration  which  is  the  very  ideal 
of  dreams  and  adventure,  ensures 
that  you  will  never  disappoint  the 
imaginative  among  the  movie-goers, 
for  out  of  your  inherent  quality 
you  will  weave  a  portrayal  which  by  its  very  beauty  is  so 
far  removed  from  physical  experience,  as  to  lift  your 
audience  out  of  their  daily  lives. 

Casting  directors  are  not  always  character  analysts 
unfortunately,  so  that  the  best  talent  has  been  too  often 
diverted  into  unnatural  channels  of  expression.  Won- 
dering whether  this  might  be  your  fate  or  just  what  the 
years  of  the  immediate  future  hold  for  you,  I  must 
explain  to  you -the  numbers  of  your  birthdate. 


Home  and  motherhood  can  be 
an  inspirational  background  to 
art,  as  Ann  Harding  Bannister 
proves! 


The  numbers  of  your  birthdate 
relate  to  your  life,  its  associations, 
opportunities,  your  past,  present  and 
future. 

Just  as  your  original  name  at 
birth  represents  you,  so  the  numbers 
of  your  birthdate  represent  the  les- 
sons you  have  come  to  learn  and  the 
kind  of  individual  you  are  becom- 
ing as  the  result  of  the  lessons  you 
learn  from  your  association  and  ex- 
perience. In  Numerology  the  birth- 
date is  recognized  under  the  name 
of  the  'Path  of  Life'  because  it  is  a 
definite  chart  of  the  pathway  that 
you  must  follow  to  the  attainment 
of  your  happiness  and  success. 

We  saw  earlier  in  this  analysis 
how  the  fact  of  being  born  in  Au- 
gust caused  you  to  commence  your 
career  in  the  business  world,  but 
this  influence  lasting  only  until  about 
your  21st  year  would  make  it  neces- 
sary that  you  be  released  from  the 
business  world  into  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent field. 

The  number  symbolizing  this  next 
chapter  of  your  life,  lasting  until  your  45th  year,  is  7, 
the  number  of  mystery,  the  drama,  the  stage  and  litera- 
ture. Whereas,  the  number  of  your  birth  month,  Au- 
gust, was  8 — entirely  opposed  to  your  'Ideality'  or  deeper 
self  of  7 — this  second  experience  has  exactly  the  same 
number  of  7. 

Who  would  not  be  happy  and  successful,  getting  what 
they  want  and  continuing  to  meet  just  the  kind  of  op- 
portunity for  work  for  which  (Continued  on  page  106) 


Hollywood  Heartbreak 


Pola    Negri  —  the  glittering, 
glamourous  actress  who  reigned 
as    queen    of    the  Hollywood 
scene — for  a  while. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  Gladys  White 
held  high  hopes  of  being  a  mo- 
tion picture  star.  Was  she  not  con- 
sidered the  image  of  Pola  Negri, 
for  whom  she  doubled  on  occasion? 
Actually  she  was  a  bit  more  beau- 
tiful than  Pola — but  she.  lacked 
Pola's  brains. 

Recently  Gladys  tried  to  commit 
suicide.  For  so  long,  since  Pola  left 
Hollywood,  Gladys  had  been  trying 
to  support  herself  and  her  11 -year- 
old  boy.  For  a  while  she  got  an  oc- 
casional 'extra'  engagement,  but 
pretty  soon  she  had  to  become  a 
waitress.  Later  even  waitressing 
was  hard  to  get,  and  so — oh  what 
was  the  use? 

One  day  a  kindly  neighbor,  Mrs. 
Ferguson,  called  on  her. 

"You're  too  late,  I've  taken 
poison,"  said  Gladys  White. 

But  the  neighbor  called  the  re- 
ceiving hospital  pronto  and  Gladys 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  end  things 
that  way. 

She  is  glad  now,  because  people 
have  promised  to  help  her  find 
work.    But  it  won't  be  in  pictures. 


Gladys  White,  Negri's  'double,' 
and   once   a   seeker   after  the 
fame   and  fortune  Hollywood 
bestows — sometimes. 
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OF  THE 
MONTH 


Here's 
Robert  Allen 
— will  he  be  a 

new  star? 


You  have  heard  of  the  Book  of  the 
Month  and  the  Song  of  the  Month — 
now  we're  giving  you,  every  month, 
the  Screen  Discovery  of  the  Month. 
Robert  Allen  wins  this  first  page. 
Warners  are  grooming  him  for 
stardom. 


He  wants  to  play  robust  roles.  He 
is  well  over  six  feet  tall,  built  like  an 
athlete  with  broad  shoulders  and  slim 
waist.  He  has  blue  eyes  and  light 
brown  hair.    Girls — Bob  Allen! 


THE  latest  lad  to  be  tagged  for  screen  glory  is  Robert  Allen. 
He's  only  twenty-four,  fresh  from  Dartmouth,  with  no  pro- 
fessional experience  either  on  stage  or  screen.  And  yet  the 
miracle  happened — the  miracle  that  keeps  the  movies  moving; 
a  film  executive  saw  him,  sized  him  up  as  a  potential  star,  and 
now  Robert  is  embarking  upon  a  hopeful  screen  career  at  the 
Warner  Brothers  Studio  in  Hollywood.  Bob  indulged  in  amateur 
dramatics  in  his  home  town  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. ;  and  later  at 
College,  where  he  was  also  a  football  player  and  boxer.  After 
college  he  spent  eight  months  in  Wall  Street,  and  four  months  with 
an  airplane  company.  One  summer  vacation  he  was  a  life-guard; 
another,  he  drove  a  ten-ton  oil  truck ;  a  third  he  wielded  a  sixteen 
pound  sledge-hammer  and  a  pick  and  shovel.  He  studied  art  and 
was  told  he  had  a  future.  But  then  came  the  screen  offer  and  he 
grabbed  it.  He  is  quiet,  hates  to  see  women  smoke,  has  an  air 
pilot's  license,  plays  polo,  rides  to  hounds,  is  economical,  plays  the 
violin,  and  isn't  married. 
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Miss  Moore,  one  of  our 
favorite  cinema  Colleens, 
gave  a  grand  performance 
in  "On  the  Loose." 


Irene  Rich  stage  debuted 
in    Hollywood,    in  the 
world's  worst  play.  She's 
to  have  another  fling. 


Lois  Moran  is  a  regular 
little  devil  in  the  drama, 
"This  is  New  York,"  but 
a    good   girl  underneath. 


Anna  May  Wong  shows 
more  dramatic  talent  than 
any  picture  player  tread- 
ing the  Broadway  boards. 


the  STAGE  the 


Y 


"OU  can  hardly  stroll  down  the  side- 
walks of  Xew  York  these  days  with- 
out stumbling  over  a  former  movie 
queen,  or  a  used-to-be  featured  player. 
It's  sad  to  think  of  the  scores  of  formerly 
popular  movie  lights  who  have  foundered  in 
the  treacherous  celluloid  sea  and  never  come 
back,  since  the  tidal  talkie  wave  surged  over 
the  Hollywood  landscape,  sucking  voices,  per- 
sonalities, and  whole  careers  down  to  oblivion. 

But  it's  even  sadder  to  see  the  forty  or  fifty 
Hollywood  players  and  stars  who  have  quit  the 
Gold  Coast  on  the  slim  chance  of  climbing 
back  to  wealth  and  fame  by  storming  New 
York's  stony-hearted  theatrical  frontier.  You 
see  them  on  the  legitimate  stage ;  doing  four 
and  five  a  day  in  vaudeville ;  making  personal 
appearances  with  road  shows ;  and  as  a  last 
course,  going  on  in  little  stock  companies,  in  far- 
flung,  provincial  playhouses. 

Not  all  of  these  former  film  favorites  are 
failures  by  a  long  shot.  But  every  person  who's 
seeking  this  'new'  stage  medium,  as  they  call  it. 
is  in  Xew  Y~ork  or  on  the  road  because  in  some  way 
or  another,  he  or  she  is  unsuited  for  the  big 
gamble  of  talking  pictures.  They're  all  hoping  the 
stage  will  prove  the  port  of  missing  screen  stars; 
that  the  stage  will  provide  them  with  that  neces- 
sary technique  or  publicity  or  prestige  which  will 
enable  them  to  rifle  back  to  Hollywood  clutching 
fat  film  contracts. 

But  will  it?  Out  of  this  half  a  hundred,  how 
many  will  go  back  in  triumph?  Let's  look  them 
over. 

First  we  have  Lillian  Gish.  She  left  Holly- 
wood nearly  a  year  ago  to  star  on  Broadway  in 
Chekhov's  "Uncle  Vanya."  Next  we  have  Anna 
May  Wong.  She  did  wonders  in  a  rather  unin- 
teresting British  picture,  "Flame  of  Love,"  and 
is  now  appearing  in  an  Edgar  Wallace  mystery 
drama,  "On  the  Spot."  After  her  is  Lois  Moran, 
who  has  a  leading,  role  in  "This  is  New  York," 


SCREEN 


Will  former  screen 
favorites  find  stage 
experience  the  gate- 
way to  brighter  film 
futures? 


Right:  Esther  Ralston 
danced  her  way  back  to 
talkies  via  the  three-a-day. 


re- 


Above:    Jeanette  Loff 
lends  her  fragile  blonde 
beauty  to  an  operetta. 

Right:  Mary  Lawlor's  a 
dramatic  amphibian, 
good  on  stage  or  screen. 
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Vilma  Banky  and  Rod  La 
Rocque  are  so  good  in 
"Cherries  Are  Ripe"  you 
forget  they're  married. 


Last  year,  Estelle  Taylor 
went  a-vaudevilling.  Now 
she's  back  in  Talkie  Town. 


This  musical  comedy 
queen,  Irene  Delroy,  is  as 
good  on  old  Broadway  as 
she  is  back  in  sunny 
Cal-i-for-ni-a. 


Port  of  Missing 


Sally  Phipps  knocked  the 
Big  Town  dead  in  the 
successful  New  York 
stage  play,  "Once  in  a 
Lifetime." 


? 


By 


Rosa  Reilly 

Left:     Everybody  does 
wrong  by  Lya  de  Putti, 
the  vest-pocket  vamp.  Her 
play  folded. 


Above:  Agnes  Ay  res 
pleased     the  Hoboken 
folks  with  her  big  dra- 
matic rnoments. 

Left:  Stanley  Smith  will 
play   with  Mary  Lawlor 
in  "You  Said  It." 


by  Robert  Sherwood.  Lya  de  Putti  did  her 
best  in  the  play,  "Made  in  France,"  which 
lasted  barely  ten  days  in  New  York.  Karl 
Dane  and  George  K.  Arthur  took  a  twelve 
weeks'  whirl  at  vaudeville.  Herbert  Rawlin- 
son,  as  we  go  to  press,  plans  to  appear  in 
"Trade  Winds." 

Colleen  Moore  made  a  brave  start  in  "On  the 
Loose,"  but  after  due  consideration,  she  de- 
cided not  to  bring  the  play  into  New  York. 
Sally  Phipps  is  appearing — and  doing  very 
well — in  "Once  in  a  Life  Time,"  the  stage  sen- 
sation that  burlesques  Hollywood.  Basil  Rath- 
bone  goes  into  rehearsal  very  soon  for  "A 
Kiss  Of  Importance,"  in  which  Montagu  Love 
also  has  a  part.  Yilma  Banky  and  Rod  La 
Rocque  are  co-starring  in  "Cherries  Are  Ripe," 
with  good  reports  coming  in  off  the  road. 

Baclanova  and  Nicholas  Soussanin  are  ready  to 
appear  in  a  Gladys  Unger  play.  Jeanette  Loff 
plans  to  go  into  an  operetta,  for  which  she  is  ex- 
tremely well  suited.  Olive  Borden  was  doing  a 
single  for  Warner's  in  Pittsburgh.  Agnes  Ayres 
has  had  a  toss  at  stock  over  in  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Irene  Delroy  and  Ona  Munson,  already  great 
favorites  on  the  musical  comedy  stage,  have  signed 
up  for  New  York  engagements.  Paul  Muni  had 
fine  criticisms  in  his  stage  play,  "This  One  Man." 
Lina  Basquette  is  dancing  in  Harry  Richman's 
night  club. 

Armida  has  been  most  successful  in  "Nina  Rosa," 
while  Stanley  Smith  and  Mary  Lawlor  have 
been  selected  to  play  in  the  new  Jack  Yellen- 
Lou  Holtz  college  musical  production  "You 
Said  It."  Alexander  Gray  and  Bernice  Claire, 
always  well  liked  in  musical  comedy  circles,  are 
playing  at  the  Palace,  New  York,  as  we  go  to  press. 
Dennis  King,  another  musical  comedy  favorite, 
plans  to  appear  in  a  forthcoming  operetta.  Irene 
Rich,  who  did  fine  dramatic  work  in  "The 
Woman  Who  Takes,"  a  Hollywood  production 
of  Jane  Muffin's  short-     {Continued  on  page  126) 
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Starry  J^Toney 


How  the  film  favorites 


A YEAR  ago,  after  the  market 
broke,    stars   were  panicky. 
One  fellow  who  had  earned 
$180,000  in  two  years,  hadn't 
a  nickel  to  show  for  it.    An  intense 
wave  of  economy  set  in.    There  was  a  rush  to  financial 
advisers  and  business  managers. 

These  gentlemen  put  the  stars  on  stern  financial 
rations — many  were  only  allowed  $25  a  week  spending 
money  and  they  did  not  dare  buy  a  thing  without  the 
advice  of  their  financial  tyrants.  For  instance,  one  man 
who  had  been  a  generous  ho'st,  spending  over  $10,000 
for  forbidden  nectar  in  a  single  year,  was  sternly  re- 
duced to  $2,400  to  buy  can  dc  vie,  no  matter  how  many 
friends  he  lost.  Another,  who  lost  $20,000  at  Aqua 
Caliente,  had  to  wire  pleadingly  for  permission  to  pay 
his  debts  of  honor,  and  was  disciplined  with  a  mere  $10 
a  week  allowance  thereafter  and  threatened  with  fright- 
ful reprisals  if  he  gambled  again  for  two  years. 

All  of  this  had  a  very  reforming  effect  temporarily, 
and  it  has  resulted  in  some  nice  little  surpluses  for  in- 
vestment now. 

Will  Rogers  was  never  in  this  pickle,  however.  Will 
knows  a  thing  or  two  about  taking  care  of  his  money, 
which  comes  not  alone  from  acting  in  pictures,  but  from 
his  writing  for  newspaper  syndicates,  his  radio  talks 
($1000  per),  as  well  as  from  his  gilt-edged  investments 


spend  and  save 


Mary  Nolan 
has  romantic 
ideas  about  he- 
savings!  She's 
put  enough 
pennies  away  to 
buy  herself  a 
white  villa  on 
the  blue  Medi- 
terranean. 


and  real  estate.  He's  probably  the  richest  bozo  in  all 
Hollywood,  and  very  Scotch  about  it.  His  one  ex- 
travagance is  polo  ponies ! 

Rex  Cole,  of  the  Equitable  Investment  Corporation, 
is  one  fellow  who  takes  care  of  the  money  of  thirty-five 
picture  people,  including  Ann  Harding,  Warner  Baxter, 
Lucile  and  Jimmie  Gleason,  William  Boyd,  Robert  Ames, 
Mary  Astor,  Kay  Johnson,  Neil  Hamilton,  and  others. 

Cole  is  an  arch-tyrant !  Stingy  pocket  money  allow- 
ances, few  servants,  (he  sometimes  makes  them  dispense 
with  a  chauffeur  or  a  lady's  maid  or  a  butler,  according 
to  circumstances)  and  he  insists  upon  paying  all  bills 
himself,  chiding  them  for  any  unnecessary  extravagances. 
He  disapproves  of  their  buying  grand  homes.  Thev 
must  rent  them.  But  he  is  merciful  about  beach  cottages 
swimming  pools,  tennis  courts,  anything  that  helps  to 
keep  them  fit.  None  of  these  Equitable  clients  may  in- 
vest in  anything  but  staunch,  established,  conservative, 
bonds.  He  allows  William  Boyd  to  keep  his  yacht,  how- 
ever, as  that  comes  under  health. 

Richard  Dix,  who  doesn't  belong  in  this  company, 
plays  the  stock  market  and  wasn't  cured  a  bit  by  losing 
a  wallop  in  the  last  crash.    He  loves  being  a 
heavy  winner,  but  can  bear  up  bravely  when 
he  is  an  even  heavier  loser. 

Bebe  Daniels  and  Louise  Fazenda  manage 
their  own  affairs,  and  believe  wholeheartedly 


One  of  Charles  Rogers'  latest  'investments' — a 
convertible  Dupont  automobile.     It  has  triple 
uses:  as  a  town  car,  an  open  car,  or  closed. 
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and  Where  It  Goes! 


By  Alma  IVhitaker 


in  real  estate,  both  being  multiple  landlords.  Janet  Gay- 
nor  has  been  a  careful  little  saver,  which  made  it  possible 
for  her  to  weather  her  arguments  with  Fox.  Charlie 
Farrell  believes  in  real  estate  and  owns  a  yacht.  Eddie 
Lowe  and  Lilyan  Tashman  have  invested  in  a  ranch  near 
San  Jose,  and  they  also  pin  much  faith  to  antique  furni- 
ture. Corinne  Griffith  went  in  for  lots  of  gold  plumbing 
right  after  she  married  Morosco.  She  said  it  was  jolly 
to  feel  one  could  always  sell  a  faucet  or  a  bit  of  pipe  in 
a  hurry. 

Warner  Baxter  believes  in  stocks  and  bonds,  but  the 
company  sees  to  it  that  he  is  highly  conservative  about 
his  purchases.  Maureen  O'Sullivan  owns  a  big  chicken 
ranch  in  Ireland.  El  Brendel  has  put  a  lot  of  money  in 
bisque  dogs !  Kenneth  MacKenna  collects  rare  editions 
of  books,  which  have  an  international  market  value. 

Jose  Mojica  buys  handsome  art  treasures,  with  a 
recognized  worth.  Mary  Brian  likes  spreading  her  re- 
sources, so  that  she  buys  real  estate,  stocks,  bonds, 
bank  certificates,  building  loan  certificates,  etc.  Give 
Brook  likes  to  keep  a  large  balance  at  the  bank, 
sends  some  to  his  parents  in  England,  and  buys  bonds 
with  the  rest,  besides  keeping  up  a  trust  fund 
for  his  children. 

Clara  Bow's  money  goes  into  a  trust  fund, 
which  was  formerly  managed  by  her  secretary, 
Daisy  de  Yoe,  until  the  two  girls  split.  It  is 
very  necessary  that  Clara  have  somebody  to 


keep  tab  of  every  tiny  item  she 
owns,  as,  it  is  said,  she  is  beset  by 
indigent  relations.  You'd  be  sur- 
prised at  the  financial  burden  this 
little  girl  carries.  Her  father  re- 
cently dropped  a  handsome  sum  for  her  in  a  restaurant 
enterprise. 

Richard  Arlen  and  his  Jobyna  work  on  a  stern  budget 
system.  They  improve  their  delightful  home  all  the  time 
and  the  rest  of  the  money  goes  into  building  and  loan 
investments.  Charles  Rogers  goes  in  for  both  bonds  and 
property.  He  lately  bought  a  home  at  Beverly  Hills 
with  a  swimming  pool  and  many  other  delightful  features 
— which  he  considers  a  first  class  investment,  too.  Per- 
haps his  big  automobile  is  an  investment,  also ! 

Gary  Cooper  adores  ranches.  He  has  one  in  Montana, 
another  in  Arizona.  He  is  also  providing  a  trust  fund 
for  himself,  in  case  anything  untoward  happens. 

That  big  Welshman,  Lawrence  Grant,  who  has  been 
playing  character  roles  right  along,  from  silents  to 
talkies,  without  a  break,  says  he  is  strong  for  annuities. 
He  thinks  it  would  be  a  good  joke  to  put  all  his  money  in 
these,  and  then  make  handsome  wills  leaving  vast 
amounts  to  greedy  relations,  who  would  die  of  heart 
failure  when  they  learned  all  the  money  had  died  with 
Lawrence. 

Alice  White  was  one  of  the  (Continued  on  page  110) 


S  unnyside, 
Montana,  is  now 
Gary,  Montana, 
after  Mr.  Coop- 
er, who  has  put 
his  extra  cash 
into  a  guest 
ranch  there. 


El  Brendel  puts  his  spare  money  in  dogs.  Honest 
— in  little  bisque  puppies.    He  says  they'll  grov/ 
up  to  be  valuable  canines  some  day! 


SCREEN LAND 


HEIGHTS 


Who's  the  tallest  star  in 
pictures  —  and  who's  the 
shortest?  And  what  has 
height  to  do  with  screen 
success?  You'll  be  surprised! 


OW  high  is  up? 

If  you  know  the  answer  to  that  one  you  know 


everything  and  this  story  can't  tell  'you  a 
thing.  But  if  heights  still  have  the  power  to 
thrill  you — if,  in  any  words,  a  trip  to  the  tip  of  the 
Chrysler  Tower  can  make  your  heart  stand  still  and  your 
stomach  turn  upsy-downsy — you'll  want  to  know  just 
what  height  has  to  do  with  winning  that  shy  little  will 
o'  the  wisp,  screen  fame. 

Suppose  you're  a  girl  with  movie  ambitions — which 
heaven  forbid.  Suppose  you're  tall — say,  five  feet  seven 
inches  or  so — and  pretty  as  anything.  And  still  your 
friends  tell  you  that  you  haven't  a  chance  on  the  screen 
because  you  tower  above  such  sprites  as  Janet  Gaynor. 
YVhat'll  you  say?  How  can  you  answer  them?  Why, 
like  this:    "Yes?    And  I  suppose  Garbo  is  a  midget! 


Marlene 
Dietrich 
5'  5" 
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of  FAM  E! 

Sydney  Valentine 

Assisted  by  Miss  Vee  Dee 


And  Tashman !  And  do  you  know  how  tall  they  are  ? 
Garbo  is  5'  6",  that's  how  high  she  is.  And  Tashman  is 
an  inch  taller  than  that — 5'  7" ! 

You  have  them  there !  And  then  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  crash  the  gate.  We  don't  want  to  be  'ornery'  about 
it  but  so  many  girls  are  writing  in  to  Miss  Vee  Dee  all 
the  time  asking  for  the  heights  and  weights  of  the  screen 
queens  that  Miss  Vee  Dee  is  kicking  and  screaming. 
Just  before  she  went  into  hysterics  for  the  tenth  time 
in  a  day — that  was  yesterday — she  turned  over  her 
statistics  to  me  with  a  faint  moan  and  gasped :  "Jaynor, 
5'  5",  Marlene  Garbo,  5'  2";  the  combined  heights  of 
Connie  and  Joan  Bennett  equal  the  height  and  weight 
of  Lilyan  Tashman  at  the  last  census — "  Her  voice 
trailed  off.  I  heard  later  that  someone  had  written  in 
asking  for  the  heights  and  weights  of  all  the  extras  in 


Janet 
Gaynor 
5' 


Lilyan 
Tashman 
5'  7" 


Dorothy 
Mackaill 
5'  5" 


Jeanette 
MacDonald 
5'  2" 


Clara 
Bow 

5'  zy2" 


Loretta 
Young 

5'  zy2" 
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Marion 
Davies 
5'  4" 


Gloria 
Swanson 

5'  W' 


Here's  a  surprise !  Norma  Shearer,  who  can  look  so 
regal  in  her  films,  is  a  little  bit  of  a  girl — just  5'  \y2" 
tall!    Norma  weighs  just  118  pounds. 

Which  is  the  taller,  Constance  or  Joan  Ben- 
nett? I'll  tell  you — Connie  is  5'  4",  Joan,  5'  2";  with 
Constance  tipping  the  scales  at  105  and  Joan  at  105. 

Another  good  height  is  5'  Zy2" — both  Clara  Bow  and 
Loretta  Young  are  just  that.    But  Clara's  weight  is  a 
trifle  more  than  Loretta's — just  ten  pounds  more,  to  be 
exact;  and  Loretta  weighs  100  pounds.  (This  is  Clara's 
weight  a.  r. — after  reduction.) 

Garbo  and  Dietrich — the  lovely  lady 
rivals  from  Sweden  and  Germany — are 
just  one  inch  and  two  pounds  apart! 
Greta's  extra  inch  takes  care  of  her 
added  poundage.  Both  girls  are  so 
graceful  that  you're  never  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  slightly  over  the 
average  height. 

Now,  go  ahead  and  scale  the  heights 
of  fame,  if  you  can ! 

It  doesn't  matter  how  tall  you  are — 
look  at  Garbo.  It  doesn't  matter  how 
small  you  are — gaze  upon  Janet  Gaynor, 
Mary  Pickford.  Gloria  Swanson,  Norma 
Shearer.  It  doesn't  even  matter  if 
you're  just  plain,  medium  height — con- 
sider Connie  Bennett,  Joan  Crawford. 
Nothing  matters — if  you  can  carry  your 
height  gracefully,  or  make  up  for  lack 
of  imposing  stature  with  ability  and 
brains.  I  hate  to  discourage  you — but 
height  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
winning  film  fame ! 


Joan 
Crawford 
5'4" 


Constance 
Bennett 
5'  4" 


Cecil  De  Mille's  last  picture.  Poor,  little 
Yee  Dee !    We  hope  she'll  be  better  soon. 

In  the  meantime,  I  want  to  lay  forever 
ihe  ghost  idea  that  height  has  very  much 
to  do  with  film  success.    Weight,  yes ! 
But  not  height.    Of  course,  there  may  be 
exceptions.    Some  girls  are  turned  down 
for  good  parts  because  they  happen  to 
be  taller  than  certain  leading  men.  Other 
youngsters  miss  out  because  they  are  too  tiny.    But  it 
doesn't  happen  very  often.    Consider  the  case  of  the  first 
screen  queen,  Mary  Pickford — the  tiniest  of  them  all. 
Mary  is  only  4'  11%"  tall — and  it  hasn't  stopped  her,  so 
far !    The  next  smallest  big  star  on  the  screen  is  Janet 
Gaynor  who's  just  5'.  These  girls  are  lucky  enough  to 
be  small-boned,  and  they  keep  their  weights  down — 
Mary  to  92  pounds,  Janet  to  100.    Gloria  Swanson  is 
next — 5'  x/%'  tall,  weighing  98  pounds. 

The  other  extreme — Lilvan  Tashman.  Lil,  who  looks 
tall  and  stately  enough  on  the  screen,  is  even  taller  than 
that — she's  5'  7",  the  tallest  important  actress  in  pictures. 
Garbo  comes  next  with  her  superbly  carried  5'  6".  Just 
a-  these  girls  are  supreme  in  their  lines,  so  you  won't 
hnd  any  other  actress  to  touch  them  in  height. 

There  seem  to  be  two  favorite  heights  among  the 
screen  stars,  so  if  you  simply  must  have  a  standard  to 
grow  or  stretch  by,  I'd  suggest  5'  4"  or  5'  5".  Of  the 
famous  girls  who  are  5'  4"  there  are  Joan  Crawford, 
(110  pounds);  Marion  Davies  (120);  Anita  Page 
(118);  Nancy  Carroll  (146);  Evelyn  Brent  (112). 
At  5'  5"  we  have:  Kav  Francis  (112  pounds);  Billie 
Dove  (115):  Ann  Harding  (118);  Marlene  Dietrich 
(120);  Dorothy  Mackaill  (110). 


Greta  Garbo 


Greta  Garbo  was  born  in 
Stockholm  in  1906 — her  real 
name  is  Greta  GustaBson. 
She  is  £ve  feet  six  inches 
tall,  weighs  122  pounds  and 
has  blonde  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  Unmarried.  Next 
picture,  "Inspiration,"  with 
Robert  .Montgomery. 


THEIR  OWN 
FAVORITE 

PORTRAITS 


The  stars  select  the  like- 
nesses they  prefer.  Paste 
these  in  your  album! 
They  have  that  personal 
touch ! 


Nancy  Carroll 


Nancy  Carroll  (La  Hiff)  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  November  19,  1906. 
She  is  married  to  Jack  Kirkland,  play- 
wright, and  has  a  four-year-old  daugh- 
ter, Patricia.  Nancy's  next  picture  is 
"Stolen  Heaven,"  with  Phillips  Holmes. 


Marion  Davies  was  born  in  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  on  January  3, 
1900.  She  was  a  Follies  girl. 
Marion  is  five  feet,  four  inches 
and  has  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair. 
Her  next  talker  is  "The  Bachelor 


Marion  Davies 


Father," 


R  'ph  Forbes. 


Dorothy  Mackaill' 


Dorothy  Mackaill  was  born  in 
Hull,  England,  March  4,  1904.  She 
appeared  in  the  Follies  before 
she  entered  pictures.  She  has 
been  married  and  divorced  from 
Lothar  Mendes.  Unmarried  now. 
Her  next  talker  is" Once  a  Sinner." 


Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  was  born 
in  New  York  City,  December  9, 
1907.  He  is  six  feet  tall,  weighs 
180  pounds,  has  light  brown  hair 
and  blue  eyes.  A  new  star  for 
First  National — new  picture,  an 
air  sequel  to  "The  Dawn  Patrol." 


Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr. 


Ruth  Chatterton  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  on  December  24th. 
She  is  £ve  ieet  two  and  one-half 
inches  taV  -xnd  weighs  110  pounds, 
with  bl  te  es  and  brown  hair.  A 
Br-  'ar    at    the    age  of 

eighteen!  Ms  Tied toRalpbForbes. 


Ruth  Chatterton 


Loietta  Young  was  born  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  January  6th. 
Married  to  Grant  Withers,  is  five 
feet  three  and  one-half  inches  tall, 
weighs  100  pounds,  has  light  brown 
hair  and  blue  eyes.  Her  next  film- 
play  will  be  "The  Devil  to  Pay." 


Loretta  Youn 


Charles  Rogers 


Charles  (Don't  call  me  Buddy) — 
Rogers  was  born  on  August  IS, 
1904,  in  O lathe,  Kansas.  He  has 
black  hair,  brown  eyes;  is  six  feet 
tall,  weighs  165  pounds.  Unmar- 
ried. His  current  film  is  "Along 
Came  Youth,"  with  Fiances  Dee. 


Kay  Francis  was  born  in  Okla- 
homa City  on  Friday,  January 
13th.  Her  mother  was  Katherine 
Clinton,  a  well-known  actress. 
Kay  is  five  feet,  £ve  inches  tall, 
has   grey    eyes   and   black  hair. 

■  ire,  "Scandal  Sheet." 


Kay  Francis 


Joan  Crawford 


Joan  Crawford  was  born  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  Her  real  name  is 
Lucille  LeSeuer.  She  was  a 
chorine  in  "The  Passing  Show" 
before  she  entered  pictures.  Mar- 
ried to  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr. 
Next    film,    "Within    the  ?.aw." 


William  Haines  was  born  January 
1,  1900,  in  Staunton,  Virginia.  Un- 
married. Next  61m,  "Remote 
Control."  He  was  the  vinner  of 
a  'new  faces'  contest,  was  signed 
by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayfr  and  is 
still    with    the    same       fa  oany. 


William  Haines 


Fredric  March 


Fredric  March  was  born  in 
Pacine,  Wisconsin,  August  13, 
1698.  He  came  from  the  Broad- 
way stage.  Married  to  Florence 
Eldridge,  of  the  stage.  Next 
picture,  "Sex  in  Business,"  with 
Clmdette  Colbert. 
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Right:   In   these  two 
pictures  of  Fredric 
:h   :aken  from  his 
new  £Im,  "The  Royal 
Family.'     doesn't  he 
e    a  younger 
edition  of  John  Barry- 
more  ' 


Left:  Two  more  inter- 
esting poses  of  March 
in  his  clever  imitation 
of  the  almost  inimita- 
ble Barrymore.  Note 
the  way  he  handles  his 
hands — as  Barrymore 
did  in  "Hamlet." 


Fredric   March   and   Nancy  Car- 
roll   in    "Laughter,"    the  talker 
which  brings  them  both  new  dra- 
matic laurels. 


Is  Fredric  March 
BARRYMORES 

Talkie  Twin? 


FREDRIC  MARCH,  The  -Compleat'  Man  ! 
Old  Izaak  Walton  would  have  had  a  swell  time 
had  he  been  able  to  write  about  motion  picture 
stars  instead  of  those  disciples  of  the  angle  worm. 
And  Freddie  March  would  have  been  a  'compleat'  model 
for  so  discerning  a  scholar  as  Izaak.  But  Walton  or  no 
Walton,  Freddie  remains  the  all-sided  paragon  of  the 
cinema,  the  apple  of  most  women's  screen  affections, 
and  the  cinder  in  nobody's  eye. 

If  you're  interested  in  paradoxes — and  who  isn't  in- 
terested in  those  things? — we'll  start  with  the  fact  that 
despite  the  Paramount  player's  aristocratic  and  fore- 
shortened, French-Brimmed  and  snootily  spelled  name. 
Fredric,'  he  remains  not  only  yours  truly  on  letters,  but 
to  his  friends  is  -.veil  as  envious  contemporaries,  only 
"Freddie' 

With  Freddie  as  a  start,  it's  easy  to  describe  with  the 
pen  this  pleasant-Ajsaged  fellow.  Maybe  dissect  is  the 
word,  for  we  intend  taking  him  apart  to  see  what 


See  the  resemblance  of  Fredric 
March  to  John  Barrymore? 
And  there  are  those  who  say 
his  talkie  talent  is  not  so  far 
behind ! 

By  Barton  Boone 

makes  him  click — with  the  public. 

His  Boswell  enters  Freddie's  name  in  the  lists  as 
follows : 

"Born  in  Racine,  Wis.,  March  entered  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  with  the  class  of  1920." 

There's  the  rub !  It  not  being  handicap  enough  for 
an  actor  to  be  born  any  place  outside  New  York,  he  has 
to  be  taken  to  college  immediately  thereafter.  At  any 
rate,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  intervening  years  so  we'll 
have  to  let  it  pass  with  an  entry  such  as  'years  spent  in 
servitude'  or  'years  spent  watching  Wisconsin  cows'^  or 
some  similar  and  infinitely  unimportant  item.  We'll 
skip  adolescence.   Everyone  should. 

Unlike  most  biographies  of  the  marquee-lighted  per- 
sons in  which  education  is  forgotten  immediately  after 
it  is  mentioned,  solely  because  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
course never  succumbed  to  a  degree,  young  March,  un- 
daunted by  prairie  fires,  problems  in  calculus,  unrelent- 
ing co-eds  and  a  leaning  toward  {Continued  on  page  127) 
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Just  as  we  were  getting  used  to  Carol 
Lombard's  Huffy  bob,  she  switched  to  this 
classical  effect,  with  a  cluster  of  Sat 
curls  above  the  ear.   How  do  you  like  it? 


Why,  Mary  Brian!  After  selling  us 
on  the  idea  that  you  are  Hollywood's 
most  modest  maiden,  you  have  to  Bo 
and  reveal  your  left  ear.  Not  that  it 
isn't  a  very  nice  ear. 


CHOOSE 

YOUR 

(qO  IFF  U RE 


A  new  hairdress  a  day  keeps  bore- 
dom away.   Try  some  of  these  on 
your  own  tresses,  gals! 


Screen  audiences  fell  for  Kay 
Francis'  sleek  bob,  shown  below. 
Then  why  does  Kay  change  it? 
Oh,  you  know  women! 


Now  let's  get  this  straight!  But 
no — Kay  Francis'  new  coiffure 
is  decidedly  curly — a  halo  of 
ringlets  around  her  head.  Well! 


And  the  latest — a  severe  Russian 
reaction,  with  e  oression  to 
match.  Now  I  that's  over, 
Kay,  gh  e  us  our  pet  bob  again! 
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Confessions  of  a 


What,  you  don't  know 
what  a  'juicer'  is?  He 
knows  the  stars  better 
than  we  do.  Read  what  he 
says  about  some  of  your 
favorites 


'JUICE 


All  right,  all  right — don't  tease  and  we'll  come  right  out  and  tell  you  what's  a 
'juicer.'    He's  an  electrician,  that's  what  he  is.    He  lights  the  stars.    Here  he 
is  in  action,  lighting  Robert  Armstrong  pretty  for  "Within  the  Law." 


I AM  just  a  roughneck  "juicer,"  or  electrician  if  you 
want  to  be  technical. 
And  yet  I  have  been  a  guest  in  more  stars'  homes 
than  any  other  single  individual. 
My  overalls  have  carried  me  past  scores  of  doors  men 
in  tuxedos  and  gals  in  Paris  gowns  have  tried  to  crash 
in  vain. 

Y'see.  by  a  funny  combination  of  circumstances,  I  have 
become  known  as  an  expert  in  lighting  interiors  of  houses 
with  portable  equipment. 

For  several  years  I  have  not  only  worked  on  pictures 
in  the  studios,  but  I  have  been  sent  out  to  get  home 
pictures  of  stars  and  celebrities,  not  only  with  our  own 
photographers,  but  with  such  visiting  camera  experts  as 
Stei  '       Offner.  Chidnoff  and  Xikolas  Muray. 

Iked  right  into  a  star's  bedroom  with  a  photog- 
•eceive  her  apologies  for  forgetting  an  engage- 


ment. Just  try  to  be  nonchalant  when  a  star  apologizes ! 

I've  dragged  electric  cable  across  some  of  the  slicke-c 
Oriental  rugs  you  ever  saw. 

I've  petrified  a  score  of  stars  who  were  afraid  that  I 
would  break  expensive  chairs,  or  knick-knacks. 

I've  thrown  spotlights  right  into  the  eyes  of  Herbert 
Hoover — but  I'm  getting  ahead  of  my  story. 

Of  all  the  stars'  homes  I  like  to  go  to.  and  like  to  duck, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  let  me  list  first  William  Haines 
and  Buster  Keaton. 

They  are  great  hosts.  Never  go  to  either  one  that  I 
don't  get  a  great  feed.  But  they're  such  practical  jokers 
that  a  day  with  either  one  of  them  is  enough  to  put  still 
more  grev  hairs  in  this  Irish  red  head  of  mine. 

Haines  is  possibly  the  worst.  He  knows  a  lot  about 
photography  and  when  both  the  camerman  and  electri- 
have  their  backs  turned.  (Continued  on  page  117) 
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SCREENLAND 


You  don't  catch  Bessie  Love  "Dancing  with  tears 
in  her  eyes."     Bessie  says,  "a  little  song,  a  little 
dance,  they're  my  one  sure  cure  for  those  down-in- 
the-mouth  blues." 


OUT  in  pur  capital  of  the  cinema,  in  this  year 
of  grace,  there  thrives  a  quaint  and  merry  pas- 
time called  'ringing  doorbells.'  It  is,  declare 
its  Hollywood  adherents,  the  most  effective  of 
modern  therapeutics  for  the  dismals,  the  dumps,  and  the 
doldrums.  To  those  uninitiated  in  the  vagaries  of  the 
movie  star,  it  may  be  described  as  the  insouciant  ambula- 
tion of  a  disconsolate  individual  from  door  to  door  of 
the  homes  of  his  acquaintances.  He  tarries — this  seeker 
of  the  elixir  for  the  blues — only  long  enough  to  look 
over  the  ground  and  receive  a  little  hospitable  refresh- 
ment, and  then  he  ankles  on  to  the  next,  usually  the  near- 
est, of  the  friends  on  his  repertoire.  According  to  latest 
statistics,  it  is  after  the  sixth  doorbell  has  been  lustily 
rung  that  the  average-sized  slough  of  despond  is  inclined 
to  vanish  completely. 

Xot  all  is  sunshine  and  moonlight,  to  be  sure,  in  the 
land  of  professional  lovers  and  laugh-provokers.  They 
are  subject — these  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  halos  of 
romance  and  risibilities — to  apparently  recurrent  doses 
of  'the  willies.'  While  many  resort  to  the  innocent 
doorbell,  our  most  celebrated  stars  of  the  screen  have 
their  exclusive  prescriptions  for  that  down-in-the-mouth 
feeling.  Take  our  wags  and  zanies,  if  you've  no  objec- 
tion, at  their  various  laugh-clown-laugh  performances: 
When  in  unusually  low  spirits,  the  maestro  of  all  liv- 
ing comedians,  the  enigmatic  Charlie  Chaplin,  selects 
a  boon  companion  with  a  capacity  for  saying  nothing, 
and  quietly  steals  away  for  a  fishing  session.  Hour  after 
hour  he  sits  with  his  companion,  their  conversation  con- 
fined to  spasmodic  grunts.  The  mental  calm  thus 
acquired,  Chaplin  contends,  invariably  restores  his  good 
humor. 

Will  Rogers  seeks  the  nearest  Penny  Arcade  in  what- 
ever city  he  may  be  in,  to  view  the  thrilling  "Great  Mail 
Robbery,"  "A  Night  in  Paris,"  and  similar  antique 


When  John  Barrymore  falls  into  the  royal  doldrums, 
he  grabs  mama  and  baby  Dolores,  jumps  on  the 
'Infanta'  and  loses  his  blues  sailing  away. 


How  to  make 

Intimate  slants  on  how  the 
Hollywood  boys  and  girls 
snap  out  of  it! 

By 

Theodore  D.  Irwin 


cinematographs.  Harold  Lloyd  institutes  a  barbecue 
in  his  back  yard,  and  cooks  all  the  food  which  none  of 
his  guests  eats.  Karl  Dane  indulges  in  a  cross-country 
run.  Broadway's  favorite  Merry-Andrew  and  toast- 
master,  William  Collier,  Sr.,  rides  back  and  forth  in 
trolley  cars. 

As  an  antidote  for  the  sulks,  Douglas  Fairbanks  pre- 
fers telling  the  local  politicians  how  to  run  things,  or, 


Charles  Rogers  uses  music  to  bolster  up  his  spirits — 
drums  and  cymbals  preferred!     But  we  can  never 
believe  'America's  boy  friend'  evei  gat?  blue. 
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Ben  Lyon  still  seems  to  have  Bebe  Daniels  up  in 
the  air.     "But,  honest,  he's  not  scolding  me,"  she 
says.   "He's  just  a  good-hearted  boy  husband  helping 
the  girl  friend  get  her  wings." 


your  own 

ANTI-BLUE 
LAWS 

if  the  mood  is  protracted,  taking  a  trip  abroad.  An 
excellent  cabinet-maker.  William  Haines  constructs  fine 
pieces  of  furniture.  The  Gleasons  depend  on  each 
other  to  'kid'  the  blues  away.  El  Brendel,  who  sews 
as  well  as  any  woman,  finds  relief  in  the  needle  and 
thread  !    A  novel  way  to  kill  the  blue  devils. 


Eddie  Lowe  was  taken  for  a  ride!    'S  truth!  He 
felt  so  low  he  had  to  take  a  gallop  down  Malibu 
*<»ach  until  the  wind  blew  his  blues  away. 
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John  Gilbert's  not  playing  tennis,  really.    It's  just 
his  way  of  working  a  'mad'  off.   King  Vidor,  Holly- 
wood's second  worst  tennis  player,  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  net.     Guess  who's  the  worst! 


After  the  recent  Wall  Street  debacle,  Eddie  Cantor, 
who  is  devoted  to  the  movies  since  ''Whoopee,"  replied 
to  an  inquiry  concerning  the  effect  of  the  financial 
crash  upon  himself,  by  getting  down  on  his  knees  and 
praying,  "O  Allah,  I  thank  thee,  thou  hast  left  me  my 
shirt  and  my  health !"  And  thereupon  decided  to  write 
a  book  satirizing  the  stock  market.  His  method,  thus, 
of  evading  that  morbid  feeling,  is  to  burlesque  the 
provocative  incident  and  turn  it  into  a  profitable  gag. 

Those  prize  buffoons,  Ben  Turpin  and  Chester 
Conklin,  according  to  a  reliable  report,  frequent  a  pretty 
little  cemetery  near  Hollywood  whenever  the  blues  hits 
them.  Robert  Benchley,  who  has  deserted  the  screen 
for  his  old  love,  drama  obituaries,  exults  in  showing 
strangers  in  town  through  New  York's  speakeasies. 
Marc  Connelly  'throws  a  party.'  Hollywood's  champion 
amateur  boxer.  Buster  Keaton,  relieves  a  grouch  by 
pounding  away  at  another's  jaw;  Nat  Carr  corrals  all 
available  cronies  to  his  side ;  and  Charley  Chase,  like 
Chaplin,  turns  to  Izaak  Walton's  passion,  for  his  solace. 

The  Brothers  Marx,  when  life  looks  lugubrious,  are 
prone  to  concoct  a  new  practical  joke  to  inflict  upon  the 
nearest  victim.  The  reticent  Harpo,  however,  has  his 
( iwn  patented  and  copyrighted  contrivance :  back-stage, 
he  sits  very  placidly  while  a  member  of  the  cast,  usually 
a  lady  of  pulchritude  he  has  chosen  permanently  for  the 
operation,  tousles  his  hair !  Groucho,  on  the  other  hand, 
blandly  reads  the  stock  market  reports. 

Hal  Skelly  rides  a  bicycle. 

Though  often  it  hides  beneath  the  elegant  misnomer 
of  temperament,  the  lovelyladies  are  as  susceptible  to 
'the  mopes'  as  the  masculine  members.  In  the  throes 
of  despondency,  Greta  Garbo  takes  long  solitary  walks, 
preferably  in  the  country.  La  Garbo's  hob-nailed  hiking 
boots  have  seen  much  service  in  the  foothills  of  Holly- 
wood and  the  San  Bernardino  (Continued  on  page  116) 


SCREENLAND 


Claudette  Colbert— Broadway's  and  Hollywood's  Ultra -Conservative! 
She'd  Order  Cup-Custard  in  a  Speak-easy! 
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Claudette  is  Mrs. 
Norman  Foster  in 
private  life.  She 
met  him  when  both 
played  in  "The 
Barker"  on  Broad- 
w  ay.  The  F  o  s- 
ters  were  together 
in  "Young  Man  of 
Manhattan"  on  the 
screen.  How  does 
a  wife  feel  about 
playing  opposite 
her  husband?  The 
story  tells  you  all! 


The 
Rich 


Little  Working  Girl 


"Acting  is  my  business,"  says 
Claudette  Colbert,  an  actress 
who  refuses  to  dramatize  her  job 


By  , 

Rowley  Trench 


IF  you  saw  "The  Barker"  on  the  Broadway  stage  or 
if  you  were  among  the  few  who  saw  the  short-lived 
"Dynamo"  you  will  understand  why  I  looked  for- 
ward to  meeting  Claudette  Colhert.    She  is  one  of 
the  few  fine  actresses  not  in  the  faded  forties.    Fame  has 
met  her  talent  half-way. 

In  "The  Barker"  she  was  unforgettable  as  the  tent- 
show  girl,  hard  yet  yielding,  primitive  yet  lovely.  She 
was  all  youth  and  allure,  playing  the  part  with  a  vivid 
vitality  that  made  it  dominant  in  what  was  essentially  a 
play  about  men. 

Then  there  was  the  storm-tossed  heroine  of  "Dynamo," 
O'Neill's  re-write  of  "The  Old  Homestead,"  brought  up 
to  date  with  electricity  and  modernistic  stage  setting?. 
In  an  altogether  unbelievable  role  Colbert  was  human  and 
sympathetic.  She  definitely  demonstrated  her  acting 
ability ;  and  her  sex  power,  again,  was  high: 

We  met  under  Paramount  auspices  high  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  that  company's  private  skyscraper  on  Times 
Square. 

"Shall  we  have  tea?"  suggested  Miss  Colbert. 

The  election  spirit  was  upon  us  at  the  time,  so  a  rapid 
but  honest  straw  vote  was  taken,  revealing  one  A^ote  for 
tea,  and  two  for  anything  but  tea.  We  went  to  an  ele- 
gantly upholstered  sink  in  the  fertile  fifties.  The  head 
waiters  outnumbered  the  guests  three  to  one.  A  major 
domo  approached  our  table  daintily. 

"What  will  you  like?"  he  wondered. 

The  lovely  Colbert  eyes  smiled  at  him  appeal ingly. 

"Cup  custard,"  said  the  lady. 

"Cup  custard  we  have  not,"  said  the  waiter  blandly. 
"But  we  have  perhaps  tea." 


That  was  depressing,  but  Claudette  was  pleased,  going 
so  far  as  to  order  toast  and  jam. 

The  most  memorable  of  Miss  Colbert's  exquisite  fea- 
tures are  her  eyes,  deep  pools  of  brown,  a  soft,  dark, 
velvety  brown.   One  could  drown  pleasantly  in  such  eyes. 

She  wore  something  smart  and  tailored  and  simple,  as 
conservative  as  her  conversation.  A  tactful  woman,  she 
said  the  wrong  thing  at  no  time.  She  was  the  soul  of 
discretion,  the  essence  of  diplomacy.  Concerning  the 
fact  that  she  maintained  one  apartment,  her  husband 
(Norman  Foster),  another,  she  vouchsafed  no  comment. 
She  did  expand  upon  the  trip  they  had  recently  con- 
cluded. 

"We  went  round  the  world  aboard  a  freighter,"  she 
said.  "As  advertised,  it  was  quite  marvelous.  So 
different  from  the  routine  trip  on  the  usual  boat.  It  was 
great  fun.  That  is,  after  we  became  g"ood  sailors. 
Freighters  are  not  exactly  like  the  Europa,  you  know. 
Solid  comfort  is  lacking,  and  there  are  no  stabilizers  to 
cut  down  rolling.    We  rolled  magnificently!" 

It  was  during  the  run  of  "The  Barker"  that  the  Foster- 
Colbert  romance  developed.  They  have  been  married 
a  year  or  two.  In  "Young  Man  of  Manhattan"  they 
played  husband  and  wife.  It  couldn't  have  been  difficult 
for  them.  Vet  there  was  the  possibility  that  playing 
opposite  one's  husband  might  have  its  disadvantages.  I 
asked  Miss  Colbert  about  it. 

"It's  easier  in  one  way  to  play  with  your  husband.  In 
another  it  isn't.  I  suppose  that's  a  typically  feminine 
answer.  But  let  me  explain  how  I  feel  about  playing 
with  Norman. 

"When  I'm  playing  opposite  (Continued  on  page  125) 
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AND 


By 

Anne  Van  Alstyne 


At  the  moment,  it's  very  smart  to  wear  bril- 
liant red  liquid  nail  polish.  Grand,  if  you  can 
get  away  with  it!   And  Grace  Moore  can. 


WHEN  old-fashioned  people  used  to  tell  a  girl's 
fortune,  they  didn't  look  into  her  face  or  into 
her  mind.  They  looked  in  her  hands. 

"There,"  they  said,  "there  is  your  future," 
but  they  didn't  really  mean  anything  of  the  kind. 
What  they  really  meant  was — "There  is  your  person- 
ality, and  judging  you  by  that  personality,  I  can  judge 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  you  when  you  grow  older 
and  love  comes  along  and  happiness  bends  down  its 
lovely  face  to  you."  Remember  your  hands  reveal 
your  character  even  while  your  face  may  conceal  it! 

And  they  were  very  wise,  those 
old-fashioned  people,  for  nothing 
tells  so  much  about  a  girl  as  her 
hands. 

This  being  true,  I  can  not 
understand  why  so  many  of  us 
neglect  the  beauty  that  is  within 
our  hands.  Our  hands  are  much 
more  expressive,  actually,  than 
our  faces,  much  more  revealing 
of  character  and  intelligence,  yet 
most  of  the  time  we  do  nothing 
about  them.  We  let  our  hands 
be  blunt  and  busy,  or  flabby  and 
idle  when  we  could  make  them 
more  lovely  than  flowers  and 
more  harmonious  than  music  if 
we  only  wanted  to. 

Give  me  your  hands  and  I  can 
tell  you  all  about  yourself.  Here 
is  a' pair  of  capable  hands  with 
rather  square-tipped  fingers.  But 
the  nails  arc  too  long  and  I 
know  the  girl  who  owns  those 
hands  is  a  bit  shy  about  her  own 


Use  a  bit  of  powder  polish  on  \ 
to  go   over  the  nails  before  app. 
liquid  polish,  as  Mary  Brian 


capability.  She  prefers  to  give  the  appearance  of  lux- 
ury, and  most  of  the  time  she  gets  away  with  it. 

Here  is  another  pair,  with  nails  polished  and  shining 
but  with  ragged  cuticle  and  'moons'  half  hidden.  A  busy 
girl,  that,  with  good  intentions  but  so  rushed !  Here  is 
another  pair,  hands  tanned  and  strong,  but  nails  neg- 
lected. An  outdoor  girl  whose  interests  make  her  forget 
herself. 

How  many  girls  who  care  for  their  complexions  with 
the  utmost  wisdom  neglect  their  hands  shamefully.  And 
yet,  my  dears,  the  same  type  skin  we  have  on  our  faces 
is  on  our  hands.  If  your  face  needs  creams  to  keep 
it  from  being  too  dry,  your  hands  need  them,  even 
more.  It's  not  quite  so  apt  to  follow  with  oily  skins, 
since  we  wash  the  hands  so  much  more  often,  and 
that  has  a  drying  effect.  But  hands  need  protection 
against  rain  and  winds  and  against  too  much  heat 
and  cold.  And  they  need  their  own  special  kind  of 
make-up,  a  dash  of  powder,  a  bit  of  lotion,  and  good 
manicuring. 

If  you're  one  of  those  darlings  of  life  who  have  time 
and  money  sufficient  to  secure  a  regular  weekly  mani- 
cure, by  all  means  indulge  in  it.  But  even  with  that, 
your  hands  need  daily  care.  But  if  you're  just  an 
average  girl,  like  most  of  us,  you'll  only  be  able 
to  afford  less  occasional  manicures,  and  want  to 
cultivate  your  hand  beauty  at 
home. 

And  you  really  can  do  it,  quite 
easily.  The  two  primary  aids  to 
hand  beauty  are,  of  course,  good 
pure  soap  and  water.  Keep  your 
hands  clean,  naturally,  but  don't 
be  obsessed  about  it.  By  that  I 
mean,  don't  rush  out  every  min- 
ute or  two  to  scrub  your  hands 
carefully.  Too  many  girls,  par- 
ticularly business  girls,  get  this 
fetish.  If  you're  a  working  girl, 
don't  depend  on  the  office  soap. 
It  probably  will  be  harsh.  Get 
your  own  cake,  keep  it  protected 
from  dust.  Provide  your  own 
soft  towel  and  keep  a  bit  of  hand 
lotion  handy.  When  you  do 
wash  your  hands,  dry  them 
thoroughly.  Nothing  so  quickly 
creates  chapped,  rough  hands  as 
half  drying. 

Then  the  personal  manicur- 
ing. The  nails  should  always  be 
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Yourself  Beauty 


Nothing  tells  so  much  about  a  girl 
as  her  hands.    Make  them  lovely! 


HOLD  UP 
YOUR 
HANDS 


clean  and  unblemished, 
spots  on  the  nails  are 


isn  t 
cover 
must 
grow 


White 
usually 

bruises.  Some  nails  bruise 
more  easily  than  others  and  this 
frequently  indicates  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  the  diet — a 
lack  of  green  foods  usually,  or 
poor  blood  supply — but  there 
much  you  can  do  to 
such  spots.  You 
just  wait  till  they 
out. 

The  little  pink  pale 
half  moon  at  the  base 
of  the  nail  should  be 
definitely  marked  by 
pushing  back  the 
cuticle.  With  some 
types  of  hands  this  is 
more  difficult  but  per- 
s  i  s  t  e  n  c  e  will  finally 
triumph. 

The  length  you  wear 
your  nails  is  all  a  matter 
of  personal  taste.  I 
know  a  lot  of  smug  peo- 
ple will  tell  you  that  no 
girl  of  refinement  wears 
long  or  pointed  nails,  but 
I  don't  believe  anything 
of  the  kind.  The  more 
conservative  girl  will 
wear  shorter  nails,  just 
covering  the  tips  of  her 
fingers.  She'll  also  tint 
them  conservatively,  but 
T  still  insist  this  is  all  a 
matter  of  personal  equa- 
tion. My  own  choice  is 
to  suit  your  personality. 
Some  of  the  movie's 
loveliest  actresses  go  in 
for  exotic  nail  lengths — 
and  find  them  most  ex- 
pressive. There's  one 
point  to  remember,  how- 
ever. Most  men  don't 
like  women  with  long 
nails.  (Still,  most  men 
claim  they  don't  like 
make-up  and  what  have 


BARGAINS  IN  BEAUTY 

There  are  bargains  in  beauty 
waiting  for  every  girl.  Let  Anne 
Van  Alstyne  help  you  get  them.  A 
finer  skin,  a  new  way  of  dressing 
your  hair,  a  new  color  for  your 
party  dresses,  or  a  new  trick  of 
make-up.  She  can  tell  you  all 
about  them  and  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  advise  you  on  any  or  all  of 
them — or  on  any  other  beauty 
problem.  Just  address  Miss  Van 
Alstyne  in  care  of  Screenland, 
45  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
City,  and  enclose  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  for  her  reply. 


HELP 
YOURSELF 
TO  BEAUTY 


that — worn 


it's  very,  very 
brilliant  red 
On  sophisti- 


Loretta  Young's  hands  are  harmonious — with  pink- 
tipped  Engers  to  invite  the  luxury  of  a  decorative 
ring.  Ring  courtesy  of  J.  R.  Wood  and  Sons,  Inc. 


girls    done  about 
more,  that's  all). 

At  the  moment, 
smart  to  wear 
liquid  nail  polish, 
cated  hands,  this  is  great.  On 
shy  little  hands  it  looks  silly.  In 
New  York  at  the  opera,  you 
frequently  see  women  with  nails 
tinted  to  match  their 
gowns — green,  scarlet, 
black  or  what  have  you. 
Grand  if  you  can  get 
away  with  it.  Personally, 
I  couldn't.  But  whatever 
the  tint  you  choose — - 
and  I  really  think  for 
average  hands  the  best  is 
one  coat  of  average  pink 
and  one  coat  of  colorless 
— be  careful  that  you 
don't  go  about  with  the 
polish  half  peeling.  Have 
it  all  or  nothing.  The 
nail  tips  in  all  cases 
ought  to  be  white  and 
slightly  opaque.  Good 
nail  bleaches  will  accom- 
plish this  but  they  should 
not  be  used  too  plenti- 
fully because  they  so?  k 
times  harden  the  cuticle 
just  under  the  nail  tip.  \ 
good  plan  is  to  run  your 
orange  wood  stick, 
tipped  with  cotton  and 
dipped  into  manicuring 
cream  or  oil  under  xh- 
nail  tip  while  you  ck 
it.  This  keeps  the  finger- 
tips soft. 

Dry  polish  of  various 
kinds,  powder,  cake  and 
paste,  are  all  good  if  used 
correctly.  They  aren't  as 
smart  right  now  as  the 
liquid  ones.  Neither  do 
the  effects  of  them  last 
as  well  but  if  you  prefer 
them,  be  careful  to  fol- 
(Contiintcd  on  page  104) 
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.  .  Two  Grand 


They  start  young  in 
Hollywood.  Only  ten 
years  old,  with  only 
eighteen  months'  film 
experience,  neverthe- 
less Mitzi  Green  is  a 
famous  screen  starlet. 


"Oh,  you  beautiful  blonde!"     In  "Tom  Sawyer"  Mitzi  Green 
wears  a  blonde  wig  to  play  Becky  Thatcher.    The  young  man  at 
her  side?    Jackie  Coogan! 


THERE'S  nothing  Green  about  Mitzi  but  her 
name  and  the  Spinach  she  eats  for  lunch  every 
day— which  must  be  flavored  with  a  blossom  of 
garlic!  And  yet  this  little  vaudeville  trouper  who 
in  eighteen  months  has  won  fame  and  fortune  in  the 
movies  is  not  the  usual,  sophisticated  stage  child.  She 
is  an  entirely  normal  little  girl  who  loves  to  play  kid 
games,  make  dresses  for  her  dolls,  and  of  all  her 
achievements  to  date,  is  proudest  of  the  fact  that  she 
can  skip  rope — backwards  ! 

Xot  since  Charlie  Chaplin  discovered  baby  genius  in 


Meet  Mitzi  Green,  the  little  10- 
year-old  screen  thief,  who  *is 
called  'a  second  Elsie  Janis' 


By 

Mary  Howard 


the  dark  eyes  of  Jackie  Coogan  has  any  child  made  such 
an  instantaneous  histrionic  hit  as  Mitzi  Green,  daughter 
of  Joe  Keno  and  Rosie  Green,  vaudevillians.  Mitzi  has 
stolen  every  picture  she  has  been  in:  "Marriage  Play- 
ground," "Love  Among  the  Millionaires,"  "Honey," 
"Sante  Fe  Trail,"  and  others.  Her  impersonations  of 
Garbo,  Chevalier,  Moran,  Eddie  Cantor,  Ethel  Barry- 
more,  Al  Jolson,  and  Fannie  Brice  are  miniature  works 
of  art.  But  nobody  ever  taught  Mitzi.  She's  a  natural. 
She  sings,  dances,  does  imitations,  and  has  yet  to  be 
irompted  or  cued  by  any  adult.  She  is  absolutely  fear- 
ess  when  it  comes  to  dramatic  technique.  Will  try  any- 
thing.   Has  never  been  stage  struck,  and  is  charged  with 

more  inner  vitality  than  I  have 
ever  seen  in  either  grown-up 
or  child. 

In  her  dressing  room  at  the 
Paramount  Theater  in  New 
York  where  she  was  making 
four  personal  appearances  a 
day,  I  met  Mitzi  for  the  first 
time.  She  is  exactly  like  her 
screen  self.  A  large,  robust 
child,  with  very  pink  cheeks 
and  very  straight  brown  hair. 
She's  just  a  normal  ten-year- 
old  girl,  delighted  with  her- 
self and  the  world.  Her  eyes 
are  brown.  Her  legs  are 
chubby.  Her  dress  was  a 
simple  little  flowered  affair. 
And  she  was  struggling  with 
the  intricacies  of  cancellation 
when  I  knocked  on  her  dress- 
ing room  door. 

Yes,  Mitzi  has  to  do  les- 
sons just  like  any  other  little 
girl.  Only  she  has  to  fit  her 
spelling,  arithmetic,  geography, 
history,  and  English  in  be- 
tween her  daily  personal  appearances.  With  all  this, 
she  sometimes  'finds  time  to  ride  horseback  in  Central 
Park,  or  to  take  a  swim.  She's  crazy  about  bridge. 
Recently  somebody  taught  her  the  game,  and  she  is  so 
fascinated  with  it  that  she  tells  her  governess:  "Let's 
just  have  one  more  hand,"  even  if  it's  only  two  minutes 
before  her  act  is  due  to  go  on. 

The  way  Mitzi  got  her  name  is  interesting.  When 
she  was  born  her  father  was  playing  in  "Head  Over 
Heels."  a  musical  show  with  Mi  S,  the  popular 

Hungarian  prima  donna.  Miss  ( Continued  on  page  112) 
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Picture  Stealers 


Introducing  'Skippy',  Alison 
Skipworth,    who's  always 
stealing  picture  honors 


By 

Thomas  Talbott 


SKIPPY' — Alison  Skipworth — one  of  the  best 
character  actresses  along  Broadway's  tung- 
sten territory,  will  steal  any  scene  that's 
not  nailed  down.  And  she's  carried  these 
thieving  tendencies  all  the  way  out  to  Hollywood 
where  in  "Outward  Bound,"  "Children  of  Dreams," 
"Raffles,"  and  "Stolen  Thunder,"  she  had  no  difficulty 
in  walking  away  practically  with  every  sequence  she 
was  in. 

A  grand  old  gal  is  'Skippy.'  Shoving  fifty,  I  judge. 
With  merry  blue  eyes,  reddish  brown  hair,  a  nice 
tubby  figure,  and  a  gay  cackle  that'd  warm  your  heart 
even  on  a  cold  foggy  day.  And  with  it  all  a  grande 
dame,  who  can,  nevertheless,  give  our  popular  Marie 
Dressier  a  pretty  good  run  for  her  comedy  money. 

"Every  time  I  stop  and  think  I  am  earning  money 
for  having  my  picture  taken — at  my  time  of  life,  I 
break  out  in  a  horse  laugh,"  whispered  Skippy,  as  we 
stood  in  the  wings  of  the  Empire  Theater,  where  she 
was  rehearsing  for  "Marseilles,"  her  new  Broadway 
show.  "To  my  great  surprise,  I  have  made  good  on  the 
screen."  she  continued.  "It  was  the  last  thing  I  ever 
expected — or  hoped  for.    I'm  still  stunned! 

"At  first  I  was  prejudiced  against  talking  pictures, 


As  th  owager  with  a  shady  past  in  "Outward  Bound," 

Alisoi  walks  right  awa_  her    cenes,  assisted  by 

Montagu  Love,  as  the  'big  business  ,nan.' 


Alison  Skipworth,  who's  never  too  old  to  learn  new 
tricks!    Just  a  few  months  in  Hollyv/ood  and  she 
steals  every  screen  sequence  she's  in. 


like  many  stage  people  are,  if  they  tell  the  truth.  I 
didn't  want  to  go  to  Hollywood.  I  hated  to  leave  my 
little  farm  down  at  Smithtown,  on  Long  Island,  where 
I  creep  away  to  rest  and  enjoy  life.  I  hated  to  learn 
new  technical  tricks.  I  thought,  too,  I 
would  hate  Plollywood  with  all  its  razzle- 
dazzle. 

"I  didn't.  I  learned  to  like  it.  But  I 
can  never  quite  give  up  the  stage  all  the 
same.  Maybe  it's  vanity.  I  don't  know. 
But  I  love  the  stage.  I  love  getting  the 
reaction  of  the  audience.  I  love  every- 
thing about  it.  But  I'm  getting  mighty 
fond  of  Hollywood,  too. 

"As  a  town  it's  great.  But  work  on  the 
screen  is  terribly  difficult.  I  have  the 
most  profound  admiration  and  respect  for 
any  man  or  woman  who  makes  good  in 
films.  The  technique  is  forty  times 
harder  than  stage  technique.  And  don't 
let  anybody  fool  you  on  that  one! 

"On  the  screen  you  work  in  dead 
silence.  You  get  no  applause.  You  don't 
know  whether  you  are  good  or  bad.  And 
by  the  time  the  picture's  released  you 
don't  care.  It's  like  worrying  over 
whether  you  digested  your  last  Sunday's 
dinner. 

"I'm  terribly  nervous  on  the  lot,  fright- 
ened of  the  cameras.  I  still  can't  believe 
in  myself  on  (Continued  on  page  112) 
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Below:  Score's  tied 
on  this  match.  Viola 
Dana  and  Jimmy 
Thomson,  golf  'pro,' 
were  'welded'  re- 
cently 


Below:  Dorothy  Lee 
is  James  Fidler's 
vivacious  Valentine 
—  they  were  mar- 
ried not  so  long 
ago. 


Above:  Howard  Hughes,  millionaire  pro- 
ducer, shot  an  arrow  into  the  air.  It  landed 
in  the  heart  of  Billie  Dove! 


"UlCTIMS 

of  Valentine 
'Heart  Trouble' 


Cupid  works  overtime  in  Filmland 
where  there's  real  romance  as  well 
as  reel  romances 


Left:  She's  his 
Frances  (Dee);  he's 
her  Joe  (Mankie- 
wicz).  The  para- 
mount romance  on 
the  Paramount  lot.' 


Right:  Don't 
be  so  serious, 
Ed.  You  know, 
faint  heart 
ne'er  won  fair 
maid! 


Above:  Claudia  Dell 
can't  decide  on  her 
Valentine.  She's 
looking  toward  Ed- 
die Silton  but  Gavin 
Gordon  wears  a 
winning  smile. 


Right:  John  Wayne 
says  that  Josephine 
Saenz,  daughter  of 
the  Panamanian  Con- 
sul in  Los  Angeles, 
is  his  Valentine. 


Left:  Gavin 
Gordon  lost 
out  in  one 
"Romance." 
Will  he  win  in 
this  one? 
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fFhen  BESSIE  LOVE  Entertains 

at  LUNCHEON 


TO  most  people,  a  luncheon  is  just  a  luncheon.  But 
at  Bessie  Love's  house  a  luncheon  is  a  work  of  art. 
Ever>-  good  cook  has  something  of  the  great  artist  about 
him.  It  needs  as  much  ability  to  create  and  serve  a 
ine  dish  as  it  does  to  paint  a  fine  picture.  And  Bessie 
Love  has  that  ability. 

Bessie  loves  to  entertain  and  her  favorite  party  is  a 
luncheon.  There  is  nothing  formal  or  strained  about 
Bessie's  parties  either.  She  has  the  happy  knack  of  pro- 
viding the  casual  atmosphere  of  comfortable  friendli- 
ness which  every  hostess  aims  to  achieve  and  so  seldom 
does.  A  rare  accomplishment  indeed !  Add  to  this  the 
perfect  setting  of  Bessie's  hillside  home,  and  well,  if  you 
never  have  had  one  of  these  luncheons  you're  out  of 
luck,  that's  all ! 

Along  one  side  of  the  house,  overlooking  the  valley 
and  the  hills  beyond  there  is  a  tiled,  arched,  balcony-like 
veranda.  Here,  Bessie  almost  always  serves  her  guests, 
shaded  from  the  heat  in  summer  and  basking  in  the  noon- 
time sun  of  the  winter  months.  Bessie  has  literally 
grown  up  with  the  pictures.  Her  friends  are  among  the 
girls  who,  like  herself,  spend  most  of  their  time  on  the 
sound  stages  and  in  the  dressing  rooms  of  the  various 
studios.  But  when  they  have  a  day  off  for  shopping  or 
play  and  .  =;s  of  cameras  and  microphones,  one 

o'clock  rr  E  s  veranda,  a  low  easy  chair,  plenty 
of  delicio         1        1  much  conversation. 

For  th  :?:formal  gatherings  of  the  'gang,' 

Bessie's  s  her  meat  salads.    And  what  sah-is 

thev  are!    Ti  d  time  again  Bessie  h  s 


One  of  Hollywood's  favorite  girls 
gives  her  favorite  luncheon 
recipes 

By  Emily  Kirk 


Bessie  Love's 
Favorite  Luncheon  Menu 

Grapefruit  de  Luxe 
Chicken  and  Mushrooms  in  Ramekins 
Shoestring  Potatoes     New  Peas     Hot  Rolls 
Shrimp  Salad        Cheese  Straus 
Cafe  Mousse 
Coffee  Mints 


Bessie  has 
just  the  magic 
touch  needed 
for  the  making 
of  cool,  crisp, 
colorful 
salads.  This 
one  is  of 
shrimp,  too. 
One  of  our 
favorites. 

Bessie  Love's 
coffee  service 
is  the  envy  of 
all  her  friends. 
That  i  s,  it 
would  be  if 
she  didn't  let 
them  in  on  so 
many  grand 
luncheons. 


other  girls  her  recipes,  but  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to 
put  the  things  together  with  the  magic  touch  of  Bessie's 
cook. 

Sometimes  it's  chicken  salad,  sometimes  turkey.  Again 
it's  a  combination  which  defies  analysis.  Bessie  lets 
them  guess  what  it  is.  Once  in  a  while  she  steps  over 
into  the  sea  food  class  and  serves  lobster  or  shrimp  or 
crabmeat  as  the  foundation  of  her  salad. 

Bessie  is  the  possessor  of  the  most  complete  assort- 
ment of  luncheon  plates  any  one  has  ever  seen.  Her 
favorites  are  quaint.  Delft  blue  ones,  comfortably  large 
enough  to  hold  the  delicacies  which  arrive  on  the  veranda 
with  the  salads.  Always  there  are  tiny,  puffy  rolls  and 
gay,  little  blobs  of  clear  jelly.  Usually  there  is  some  kind 
of  hot  vegetable,  cooked  and  seasoned  so  that  it  does 
not  taste  like  a  regular  vegetable. 

After  the  maid  has  taken  away  the  Delft  blue  plates, 
she  brings  in  small  glass  bottles  of  hot.  clear  coffee — or 
tea  if  the  guest  prefers — and  an  ice  with  little  cakes  or 
a  frozen  pudding,  something  delicious  and  dainty  and 
not-too-calorie-filled.   Then,  it  (Continued  on  page  108) 
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Hits  and  Hoots  of  the 
Broadway    mid  -  winter 
season 


SCREENLAND 

The  Stage 


"On  the  Spot" 

EDGAR  WALLACE  hit  it  off  with  all  shots  in 
"On  The  Spot."  Here  is  a  melodrama  played  in 
the  modern  spirit — humor,  murder,  highjacking, 
double-crossing,  police,  etc. 
Tony  Perrelli  is  the  central  character — a  rich  Italian- 
American  Chicago  booze  racketeer,  played  with  gusto, 
irony  and  a  final  tragic  note  by  Crane  Wilbur,  who 
.squeezed  every  drop  out  of  the  part.  He  lives  in  a 
swell  Michigan  Avenue  palace-apartment,  and  even  plays 
the  organ  when  he  is  not  putting  men  'on  the  spot'  or 
knocking  them  off  in  his  apartment. 

His  mistress,  Minn  Lee,  is  played  by  the  exotic  Anna 
May  Wong.  To  attempt  to  describe  the  hallucinating 
beauty  and  charm  of  this  woman  is  beyond  my  vocabu- 
lary. I  forget  that  as  an  actress  she  is  not  so  much. 
But  those  hands  !  Men  have  died  for  less — and  even  less. 

Minn  Lee  commits  suicide,  and  the  final  curtain  is  the 
most  effective  and  original  that  has  got  into  melodrama 
in  my  recollection.  And  I'm  not  blowing  it. 

"On  The  Spot"  is  great  entertainment.  A  picture? 
A  clean-up ! 

"Elizabeth  the  Queen" 

The  Theatre  Guild  has  gone  Lynn  Fontanne  coin- 


pie 


tely  in  Maxwell  Anderson's  drama  of  Big  Liz, 


Isabel    Jeans,    a  lovely 
actress     from1  England, 
and  Leslie  Banks  in  "The 
Man  in  Possession." 


Left:  Glenda  Farrell, 
who  has  a  rich  part  in  the 
Edgar      Wallace  play. 


Anna  May  Wong,  the  Chinese  cinema  actress,  in 
Edgar  Wallace's  mystery  drama,  "On  The  Spot," 
shown  in  a  touching  scene  with  Crane  Wilbur. 


who  is  England's  Virgin 
Queen  or  what  do  you 
knoAv  about  that? 

In  this   show,  which  is 
no  great  shakes  of  a  play, 
the  Queen  as  depicted  by 
M  i  s  s     Fontanne,,  looks 
like    a    comic-strip  Mae 
West   done   by   an  Eliza- 
bethan    comic-  stripper. 
Here  at  least  is  character 
get-up    which    if    it  isn't 
Queen    Elizabeth    is  cer- 
tainly something  you'll  remember  for  a  long  time :  her 
paint-smeared  and  drawn  face,  her  curses,  her  gin-deep 
voice,  her  necking  of  Sussex,  and  finally  her  really  fine 
acting  in  the  Tower  scene  when  she  sends  Sussex  to 
his  death. 

idy  has  his  guess  at  the  famous  dead,  and  I 
si  1     Maxwell-Anderso  i      guess  is  as 

gc  id  a:         o  her.  But  Miss  Fc  ind  Leeds — 
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in  Review  :* 

Benjamin  DeCasseres 


Lenore  Ulric,  in  "Pagan  Lady,"  with  Franchot 
Tone.  Not  a  great  play,  but  who  cares — so  long 
as  Ulric' s  there! 


or  Dulccy.    The  rest  is  silence.    It  is  better  that  way ! 

Alfred  Lunt  as  Essex,  the  Queen's  lover,  is  a  bit  too 
self-conscious  and  have-you-seen-me  ?  Philip  Moeller 
directed.  The  rest  of  the  cast  was  mediocre.  There  is 
neither  inspiration  nor  movement  in  "Elizabeth  the 
Queen,"  to  my  mind. 

"The  Man  in  Possession" 

Heigh-ho! — Isabel  Jeans!  Imported  from  England 
by  Lee  Shubert  in  a  boneless  but  entertaining  play  called 
"The  Man  in  Possession"  (English  for  a  sheriff  on  the 
premises). 

Heigh-ho!  I  said,  for  this  Miss  Jeans  is  about  the 
most  original,  swanky,  intelligent,  handsome,  high- 
stepping  comedienne  that  the  Old  Woman  has  sent  us 
in  many  a  day. 

Supporting  her,  and  carrying  the  show  with  her,  is 
Leslie  Banks,  a  tart,  pert,  snappy  comedian.  Together, 
they  are  a  whole  evening. 

The  play?  A  black  sheep,  who  as  a  bum-bailiff,  takes 
possession  of  his  brother's  sweetheart's  home  (she  is  'a 
lady  in  seduced  circumstances').  Lounge.  Curtain  of 
second  act  lowered  just  in  time  to  keep  Kelcey  Allen 
from  blushing.  Nice  ending. 

Pretty  rickety  as  a  play;  but  Jeans  and  Banks  and 
a  fine  acting  cast  carry  "The  Alan  in  P  ion"  to 
victoire  el  mazumal 


"Pagan  Lady" 

If  you  want  to  revive  the  electronic  tingle  in  your 
nerves  and  blood,  I  recommend  an  eyeful  of  Lenore 
Ulric. 

Oh,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  the  name 
of  the  play  is.  It  is  always  the  sweet-smelling  Blood-Red 
Rose  of  Sin.  Call  her  Lulu  Belle,  Muni,  Tiger  Rose. 
Kiki — or  Dot  Hunter,  in  her  present  play,  "Pagan  Lady" 
— import  el 

La  Lenore  frankly  wears  me  to  a  frazzle,  for  she  is 
the  most  compellingly  sensuous  and  flamingly  luring 
figure  on  the  American  stage.  Everything  about  her  says. 
Eccc  Lilith ! 

In  "Pagan  Lady,"  by  William  Du  Bois,  she  is  the 
red-ripe  sweetheart  of  Dingo  Mike,  Florida  bootlegger. 
While  he  is  away  on  'business.'  Dot  seduces  a  young 
evangelist,  who  goes  back  to  God  in  tears,  while  she  con- 
tinues with  Dingo  to  smuggle  booze  and  tumble  nice 
young  men. 

The  play  is  a  second  edition  of  "Rain ;"  even  the  one 
set  is  a  "Rain"  set  without  rain.  It  was  staged  by  John  D. 
Williams,  who  put  on  "Rain." 

The  play  is  shaky  and  wabbly.  But  who  cares?  See 
Ulric  and  regain  your  youth !  {Continued  on  page  104) 


Lynn  Fontanne  as  Elizabeth  of  England,  with 
Alfred  Lunt  (her  off-stage  husband),  as  Essex, 
in  the  Theatre  Guild's  "Elizabeth  and  Essex." 
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SCREENLAND 


Hollywood 
Headliners 


TAKE 
THE  AIR! 


There's  a  regular  picture  parade  through  the  realms  of  radio 


Rudy  Vallee,  a  min- 
strel of  the  talkies, 
crooned  to  fame. 


Will  Rogers,  Sim 
favorite,  is  a  highly 
paid  radio  performer. 


By  Louis  Reid 


ONE  of   the  largest   divisions   in  the  ceaseless 
parade  to  the  microphones  is  composed  of  the 
stars  of  the  screen.    The  hosts  of  Hollywood 
are  marching  in  ever-increasing  numbers  past 
the  armchairs  of  the  nation,  singing  their  theme  songs, 
airing  their  anecdotes,  greeting  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  'their  public' 

They  were  a  long  time  responding  to  the  beckonings 
of  the  broadcasters.  Despite  their  familiarity  with  the 
microphone  they  feared  a  plunge  into  the  radio  sea  when 
they  knew  that  fifty  million  ears  were  cocked  to  their 
splashes.  Gradually  they  lost  their  timidity,  lost  it  as 
they  heard  the  sweet  tinkle  of  gold  on  the  broadcasting 
shore.  Today  there  is  scarcely  a  star  of  Hollywood  who 
has  not  braved  the  radio  waves. 


In  seeking  talent  to  fill  their  schedules,  the  broad- 
casters cast  their  binoculars  early  upon  the  Hollywood 
hills.  They  wisely  reasoned  that  the  screen  stars,  talking 
or  singing  directly  to  armchair  multitudes,  would 
mean  vast  publicity  for  their  soaps  and  toothpaste,  that 
the  people  in  the  parlors  of  the  land  would  find  a  cer- 
tain glamour  in  having  their  favorites  of  the  movies  no 
further  away  from  them  than  a  quick  twist  of  the  wrist. 
The  parade  began  to  form  and  today  it  encompasses 
nearly  every  star  on  the  west  coast  with  the  exception  of 
Charlie  Chaplin. 


Gloria  Swanson  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Hollywood 
constellation  to  ride  the  radio  waves.  She  set  out  on  her 
adventure  in  a  novel  and  spectacular  manner.  No  mere 
obscure  plunge,  sponsored  by  some  local  station,  would 
do.  She  would  ride — and  did — the  transatlantic  radio 
sea;  the  first  American  voice  to  be  heard  from  London. 
It  was  a  valiant  conquest,  this  winning  of  a  place  on  the 
schedules  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Company.  Broad- 
casting is  government-owned  in  Britain.  And  being 
government-owned  and  operated,  it  absolutely  and  reso- 
lutely forbids  any  commercial  sponsorship  of  its  pro- 
grams. The  British  broadcasters  evidently  had  not  had 
experience  with  American  screen  stars,  particularly 
American  screen  stars  of  the  magnitude  of  Gloria. 


Another  screen  not- 
able heard  regularly 
is  Lillian  Roth. 


The  record  shows  that  they  found  La  Swanson  ir- 
resistible. What  mattered  it  if  her  latest  picture  was  on 
view  in  London  and  that  its  premiere  in  the  British  capi- 
tal was  timed  to  coincide  with  her  international  radio 
debut?  What  mattered  it  even  if  \merican  radio  mag- 
nificoes  had  long  been  carryi)  ■  on  negotiations  with 
British  broadcasting  officials  thai  i  ie  ars  of  the  repub- 
lic might  hear  the  voices  of  (Continual  on  page  .129) 


Gloria  Swanson  was 
the  Erst  screen  star 
heard  from  London. 


Nancy  Carroll,  the 
darling  of  the  Para- 
mount radio  parade. 


Maurice  Chevalier , 
one  of  the  most  vivid 
radio  c°rsonalities. 


Mefro-Go/du>yn-Mayer 


Tfe  J^f  9rf  "Beautiful  Still 
of  the  zMonth 


From  "The  Great  Meadow" 


Spurr 


'TpHERE  are  blondes  and  blondes  in  Hollywood — 
but  Josephine  Dunn  is  one  of  the  blondes,  if  you 
follow  us.   But  perhaps  you'd  rather  follow  Josephine 

in  "Modonna  of  the  Stn      "  her  latest. 


! 


Irene  "Casey  Jones"  Delroy 


Itty  bitty  durl  and  dieat, 
big    choo-choo!  Irene's 
just  playing. 


Just  Call 
Him  Ronnie! 


Mr.  Colman  can't 
very  well  complain 
if  his  devoted  fans 
address  him  as 
'Ronnie'  in  the 
future,  when  he's  so 
hearty  and  human 
in  his  new  picture, 
"The  Devil  to  Pay." 
Well,  his  admirers 
will  pay  anything  to 
see  Ronald  Colman. 


It's  a  new  Col- 
man you'll  meet 
in  this  next  him. 
He  kids  around 
a  n  .  amusement 
park  with 
Loretta  Young — 
rides  pn  swings 
and  slides  and 
all  the  rest  of  it. 


How  do  you  like  your  Colman 
in   his    Coney    Island  mood? 
Pretty  nice?  Righto! 


Alexander 


I 


Foka 


A  NEW  portrait  of  Richard  Barthelmess,  especially 
*      posed  for  us  on  the  star's  recent  visit  to  Manhattan. 
Dick's  next  will  be  a  newspaper  story  by  John  Monk 
Saunders,  author  of  "The  Dawn  Patrol." 


I 


Anita  Page  shows  her  smartly  styled  sports 
gauntlets  with  a  Baring  cuff  buckled  around 
the  wrist.  Pretty — practical! 


When  cuffs  make  the  coat!    Estelle  Taylor 
is  the  vivid  brunette  type  who  can  'get  away 
with'  the  striking  and  unusual. 


Bright  New  Notes 
in  the  Mode 


I  n  a  Claire 
left  —  who 
makes  her 
screen  come- 
back in  "The 
Royal 
Family," 
wears  this 
lovely  sequins 
evening  gown 
of  simple 
lines. 


-  r 


Right:  Gloves 
are  i  m  po  r- 
tantly  com- 
bined with 
novel  sleeve 
styles  of  the 
afternoon  cos- 
tumes. Hedda 
Hopper's  ex- 
tend to  the 
elbows. 


Screen  stars  must 
keep  not  only 
abreast  of  the 
mode — they  *,must 
march  ahead  and 
urge  the  rest  of 
us  on! 


Below:  Marguerite 
Churchill's  evening 
gown,  designed  by 
Sophie  Wachner,  is 
fashioned  of  rose 
and  silver  trans- 
parent brocade, 
with  a  bodice  cape. 


Norma  Talmadge 
in  a  smart  street 
ensemble  which 
she  wore  while 
she  was  in  New 
York  after  her 
Paris  shopping 
spree. 


In  her  new  r 
ture,  "Reaching 
for    the  Moon," 
in    which  she 
plays  opposite 
Douglas  Fair- 
banks,   B  e  b  e 
Daniels  wears 
this  sports  dress 
with  piquant  vest 
and  cuffs 
white  pique,  „ 
matching  hat 


pic 


of 
and 


While  the  calen- 
dar says  it's  still 
mid-winter,  Hol- 
lywood girls  are 
investing  in  spring 
wardrobes! 


Here's  Marguerite 
showing  the  match- 
ing coat  of  her  bro- 
cade evening  ensem- 
ble. Trimmed  with 
brown  fox,  the 
wrap  features  dol- 
man sleeves  and  ties 
at  the  side  for  its 
closing. 


A  full-length 
look  at  Estelle 
Taylor's  new 
spring  suit.  It's 
made  of  light- 
weight tweed  in 
pastel  tones,  and 
those  huge  cuffs 
are  the  only  ex- 
c it e m e nt  it 
needs  —  besides 
Estelle! 


Bebe  Daniels  in 
her  camels-hair 
sports  coat  with 
collar,  cuffs,  and 
pockets  of  suede. 
Note  buckled 
cuffs  to  match 
the  belt.  .  Just 
the  coat  for 
motoring,  says 
Bebe — and  Ben 
likes  it,  too. 


Hurrell 


EVERYBODY'S  favorite  actress:  Marie  Dressier.  Since 
the  days  of  "Tillie's  Nightmare"  Miss  Dressier  has 

been  beloved  by  American  audiences.  Watch  for  her 
amazing  life  story,  beginning  in  our  next  issue. 


T  X  the  rush  to  congratulate  Marie  and  Marjorie  Rambeau 
for  their  fine  performances  in  "Min  and  Bill,"  Wallace 
Beery  may  have  felt  neglected.    He  didn't  do  such  a  bad 
job  himself,  so  here's  applause  for  him,  too! 


Hurrell 


GARBO  is  the  star  of  "Inspiration"  but  Robert 
Montgomery  is  an  inspiration,  too,  if  he  can  be- 
lieve his  own  fan  mail.  This  young  actor  is  climbing 
the  ladder  fast,  never  slipping  on  a  rung  or  a  role! 


Dyar 

HpHE  vogue  for  film  musicals  may  be  on  the  wane, 
A  but  the  vogue  for  Jeanette  MacDonald's  pictures  is 
stronger  than  ever.  That's  why  Fox  has  signed  Jeanette 
to  a  long-term  contract.  She  acts  as  well  as  she  sings! 


Fryer 


IX^ITH  just  two  pictures  to  her  credit:  "Going  Wild" 
*  '    and  "The  Hot  Heiress,"  Ona  Munson  has  made  such 
a  hit  that  she  has  been  sewed  up  for  a  series  of  First  Na- 
tional films.    Meet  Ona  in  the  story  on  the  opposite  page. 
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The  MUNSON 

It's  a  good  line,  Ona's, 
and  always  busy 

By  Brian  Herbert 

SHOULD  you  ever  find  yourself  in  Hollywood,  New 
York,  Havana  or  Vienna  with  an  irresistible  yen 
to  exchange  words,  syllables,  or  even  interjec- 
tions with  Ona  Munson,  don't  use  the  telephone. 
Forewarned  is  forearmed,  you  know !  Don't  telephone, 
we  caution,  and  in  case  the  idea  has  not  as  yet  sufficient- 
ly filtered  through  from  the  sensory  apparatus  of  the 
ear  into  the  cells  of  the  brain,  we'll  repeat  the  injunction: 
on  pain  of  losing  her  interest,  her  friendship,  or  what- 
ever it  is  you  have  to  offer,  refrain  (and  we  mean  re- 
frain) from  utilizing  the  phone  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication. 

For  Ona  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  word  will  rise 
to  the  full  height — using  her  toes  if  necessary — of  her 
diminutive  five  feet  two  inches,  and  tell  you  what  (read 
the  last  word,  please,  with  a  rising  inflection)  she  thinks 
of  telephones.  And  particularly  what  she  thinks  of 
telephoners.  Telephone  calls  she  hates  in  general,  but 
particularly  does  she  hold  in  detestation  the  persons 
who  on  the  other  side  ask  you,  coyly,  flirtatiously, 
pleadingly — well,  anyway,  they  ask  you,  to  guess  who 
they  are ! 

Outside  of  this  phobia  <  )na  is  a  pretty  normal  person 
with  more  likes  than  dislikes  to  her  credit.  The  lady 
of  the  very  blue  eyes  is  very  positive  about  either.  For 
instance,  a  conversation  with  her  would  disclose  that 
she  adores  caviar  but  hates  being  a  week-end  guest ; 
that  she  loves  all  sorts  of  intricate  solutions  to  solitaire, 
but  can't  stand  being  fitted  for  clothes ;  that  she  is  keen 
on  parties — nice  parties,  she  qualifies — but  is  bored 
with  beauty  parlors.  She  likes  a  smart  canter  on  a 
polo  pony,  but  just  try  to  lure  her  into  a  circus.  Her 
friends  can  only  persuade  her  to  go  on  a  shopping  ex- 
pedition through  the  de  luxe  stores  of  Fifth  Avenue  by 
describing  to  her  something  in  jewelry  that  would  suit 
her  type.  She  can't  abide  persons  who,  when  inviting 
her  to  a  party,  ask  her  to  bring  her  dancing  shoes  along. 
And  she  prefers  seeing  people  to  being  seen. 

Ona  has  two  runaways  to  her  credit:  one  from  home 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  which  means  that  the  flight  from 
the  burning  home-fires  occurred  just  eight  years  ago.  The 
other  exodus  is  from  the  movies.  The  first  escape 
succeeded ;  the  second  was  a  flat  failure,  for  she  has 
now  an  established  cinematic  niche,  thanks  to  her  per- 
sonality and  talents  in  the  First  National  pictures 
"Going  Wild"  and  "The  Hot  Heiress." 

It  happened  in  this  way:  After  she  became  known  to 
Broadway  as  a  fine  comedienne  who  could  both  sing 
and  dance,  and  after  appearing  in  "No,  No,  Nanette," 
"Tip-Toes."  "Twinkle,  Twinkle,"  and  "Manhattan 
Mary,"  Ona  gave  an  outstanding  performance  in  the 
stage  version  of  "Hold  Everything."  One  of  the  re- 
wards, or  shall  we  call  it  by-products,  was  a  commis- 
sion to  appear  in  a  Vitaphone  one-reeler,  "College 
Model."    Ona  made  that  picture  but  deferred  as  long 


as  she  could  the  inspection  of  it.  This  took  place  at  the 
Winter  Garden.  Ona  came,  saw,  was  vanquished.  For 
as  she  tells  her  friends:  "There  was  I,  and  wasn't  I 
just  awful!  Yes,  I  was.  Why,  I  slunk  down  in  my 
seat,  and  even  tried  to  cover  my  features  with  my 
foxes.  I  was  ashamed,  my  mother  was  sympathetic  and 
patted  me  on  the  back.  I  saw  mannerisms  in  that  short 
picture  that  humiliated  me.  The  make-up  was  wrong, 
the  picture  was  wrong,  and  in  short,  it  was  a  flat  bust." 
In  short,  she  was  through  with  pictures  and  would  turn 
down  all  movie  offers  whatsoever ! 

Ona.  resourceful  creature,  proceeded  to  alibi  herself. 
She  wired  her  friends  at  the  West  Coast  that  she  had 
made  a  dreadful  fiasco  of  a  short.  She  would  never 
dream  of  accepting  an  offer  from  the  movies — never, 
never,  never !  "Tell  them  a  ghastly  mistake  took  place, 
and  that  yours  truly  remains  on  the  Broadway  musical 
stage."  The  friends  dutifully  complied.  In  due  time, 
whenever  that  is,  J.  L.  Warner,  the  producing  overlord 
of  the  Warner  and  First  National  studios,  was  apprized 
of  the  fact  of  her  failure.  He  expressed  curiosity.  He 
came.  saw.  and  exclaimed.  "Why,  the  girl's  marvel- 
ous !  Get  her  on  the  'phone  and  have  her  catch  the  next 
train  to  Hollywood." 

Now,  Ona,  a  typical  New  Yorker  whose  nights,  when 
she  is  not  on  the  stage,  are  a  mild  whirl  of  pleasure- 
seeking,  was  not  at  home  when  the  call  came.  They 
tried  the  night  clubs,  every  one  of  them,  without  result, 
till  someone  thought  of  the  Central  Park  Casino.  There 
she  was,  and  to  the  question,  "Can  you  leave  for  Hollv- 
wood  tomorrow?"  she  countered  with  a  no,  but  ex- 
pressed her  willingness  to  leave  the  day  after. 

Her  first  film  work  was  in  "Going' Wild."  Joe  E. 
Brown  constituted  the  picture,  and  Ona  was  thrust 
into  it  to  provide  a  modicum  of  love  interest.  Of  this 
first  venture,  she  remarks : 

"If  you  look  away  from  the  picture  a  second,  you're 
liable  to  miss  me."  But  if  it  was  unimportant  in  other 
respects,  it  served  to  establish  her  in  Hollywood.  Soon 
better  and  bigger  roles  followed. 

As  for  the  runaway  from  home  when  Ona  was  four- 
teen years  of  age,  the  episode  (Continued  on  paqe  119) 
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Anita   Page,   squired   by  Charlie 
Farrell,  was  one  of  the  Lawrence 
Tibbetts'  fair  young  guests. 


Catherine    Dale    Owen,    a  third 
popular  golden-haired  guest,  who 
loves  to  have  her  fortune  told. 


Grace  Moore,  hand- 
some and  aloof,  was 
another  blonde  beauty 
at  the   Tibbett  party. 


Be-Blonded 

Picture  Parties! 


ANEW  species  of  grand 
opera  singer  seems  to 
have  sprung  up,"  re- 
marked Patsy,  the 
Party  Hound,  as  we  sallied 
into  the  bedroom  to  lay  aside 
our  evening  wraps,  "not  a  bit 
like  the  accepted  idea  of  an 
opera  star. 

"Take  Lawrence  Tibbett 
here,"  she  went  on.  "He  cuts 
his  brown  hair  short  whenever 
he  can  sneak  out  of  sight  of  the 
impresarios ;  he  hasn't  once 
ki^ed  my  hand,  but  gives  it  a 

good,  hearty  shake  instead;  he  can  eat  his  food  without 
splashing  it.  In  short,  to  look  at  him,  he's  a  regular 
guy.  As  for  being  temperamental,  he's  no  more 
temperamental  than  your  milkman.  And  yet,  oh, 
but  can't  be  stir  the  heart  out  of  you  when  he 
sings !" 

Mrs.  Tibbett  stepped  forward  to  greet  us  just  then 
— we  were  guests  at  a  house-warming  party  being  given 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tibbett  in  their  new  Beverly  Hills 
home  which  isn't  one  of  these  great  mansions,  either, 
but  a  tastefully  pretty  villa. 

As  we  entered,  a  wistful-faced  little  boy  had  peered 
at  us  from  the  sidewalk.   We  learned  afterward  that  he 


This   seems    to  be  the 
month  when  Hollywood 
brunettes  entertain  for 
Hollywood  blondes 

By 

Grace  Kingsley 


was  one  of  the  Tibbett  twins. 
The  children  aren't  ever  per- 
mitted to  be  present  at  the 
parties  of  their  parents,  but 
they  are  getting  old  enough  to 
be  curious  as  to  these  festivities. 

Both  Tibbett  and  his  wife, 
Grace,  are  the  most  warmly 
cordial  of  hosts,  and  made  us 
at  once  feel  at  home,  even 
though  there  were  a  lot  of 
grand  opera  stars  present — a 
state  of  things  to  throw  the 
ordinary  human  into  a  panic, 
but,  having  become  acquainted 
with  the  warmly  human  Tibbetts,  we  felt  able  even  to 
meet  those  famous  ones  en  masse. 

We  met  Queena  Mario,  and  found  her  delightfully 
human,  too.  She  was  tossing  the  verbal  ball  back  and 
forth  with  Ramon  Novarro,  and  she  always  had  a  bright 
little  come-back  for  his  quips. 

Everybody  kept  dashing  up  to  her  to  tell  her  how 
they  liked  her  voice  and  her  dramatic  work,  and  she 
seemed  as  pleased  as  a  little  girl  who  has  just  spoken 
her  first  piece  at  a  Sunday  school  party. 

Handsome  Grace  Moore  was  there,  too,  a  little  more 
aloof,  but  pleasingly  gracious.  She  adores  her  beach 
home,  she  says,  and  spends  hours  alone  reading  in  her 
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The  home  of  Lawrence  and  Grace  Tib- 
bett,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Tibbett 
twins.  Tibbett  makes  a  perfect  Holly- 
wood host  and  seems  to  enjoy  entertain- 
ing as  much  as  he  does  singing. 


beach  garden.  She  was  ill  recently,  and 
has  so  many  friends  that  her  house  was  a 
regular  bower  of  flowers  all  the  time. 

Elsie  Janis  was  keeping  everybody  in 
stitches  as  usual.  Elsie  is  nothing  if 
not  daring.  She  was  admiring"  the  ex- 
pressive beauty  of  the  blonde  Evelyn 
Lave,  and  called  over  to  her,  "You 
may  be  a  blonde,  but  I'll  bet  you  think- 
like  a  brunette!"  Then,  characteristi- 
cally, she  was  afraid  she  might  have 
been  too  saucy,  and  said  to  us,  "Oh,  do 
you  think  Eve  made  her  cross?"  But  the 
two  were  soon  deep  in  converse, 
especially  about  Miss  Laye's  playing  of 
"Madame  Pompadour,"  over  in  Europe, 
which,  Elsie  said,  was  magnificent. 

Anyway,  nobody  could  be  offended  at 
Elsie,  there  is  something  so  understanding  an< 
beneath  all  her  running  banter. 

"I'm  so  glad,"  remarked  Patsy,  "that  Elsie  is 
letting  her  grief  for  her  mother's  passing  keep 
from  going  about.  I  guess  she  just  has  to.  One  can- 
not live  alone  with  grief.  Besides,  she  knows  that  grief 
isn't  Avhat  people  who  have  never  known  it  think  it  is. 
She  knows  it  is  something  that  never  leaves  us — that 
lie>  under  every  mood — but  something  that  nobody  else 
can  possibly  understand." 

W e  were  all  out  in  the  garden,  under  a  huge  marquee, 
seated  in  rustic  seats,  low  camp  chairs  and  wicker  sofas. 

"But  you  don't  need  the  marquee,  it's  so  warm  this 
evening,"  somebody  said  to  Mrs.  Tibbett. 

"Ah,  you  don't  know  these  singers  and  their  throats," 
she  answered.  "I  do.   I  live  with  one." 

Poland  Young  was  among  the  guests,  and  was  keep- 
ing Grace  Moore  and  Queena  Mario  amused.  He  had 
lately  written  a  book,  he  said — "but  not  for  children!" 
he  exclaimed. 

Somebody  congratulated  him  011  his  work  in  "Madam 
Satan."  and  he  said:  "Oh.  I  shan't  get  another  role  like 


The  Mister  and  Missus 
— Grace  and  Lawrence 
Tibbett  on  a  hiking  tour, 
in  the  days  before  he 
was  a  famous  star. 


human 


not 
her 


that  until  I'm  seventy!"  And  then 
added  quickly,  with  a  little  humorous 
glint  in  his  eye,  "That'll  be  a  week 
from  Thursday." 

Charlie  Farrell  was  there  with  Anita 
Page  and  her  mother.  He  seemed  very 
attentive  to  the  beautiful  blonde  star. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Straus  were 
among  the  guests,  Mrs.  Straus  look- 
ing beautiful  in. a  white  evening  gown. 

Though  Mr.  Straus,  as  everybody 
knows,  wrote  "The  Chocolate  Soldier," 
lie  seemed  ever  so  much  more  elated 
over  the  fact  that  he  had  just  played 
a  tiny  part  in  a  picture  than  that  he 
wrote  that  delightful  piece  of  music! 

Mr.  Straus  is  going  back  to  Vienna  to 
witness  the  premiere  of  his  newest 
opera,  which  he  wrote  since  he  was  in 
Hollywood ;  and  the  opera  is  to  have 
its  premiere  in  the  same  theater  which 
first  housed  "The  Chocolate  Soldier." 
The  new  one  is  called  "The  Peasant- 
General." 

Beautiful 
Elsie  Janis 
night !" 

Janet  Gaynor  was  with  her  husband,  Lydell  Peck, 
and  there  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rupert  Hughes,  Julanne 
Johnston,  Aileen  Pringle,  Walter  Pidgeon,  Bess  Mere- 
dyth  and  Michael  Curtiz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Basil  Rathbone, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob  Wagner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  G.  Wode- 
house,  Eleanor  Boardman,  and  a  score  of  others. 

Charlie  Farrell  confided  to  us  that  he  was  wearing 
all  the  self-same  clothes  he  had  worn  the  night  before 
at  a  party;  that  he  had  run  away  to  his  yacht  for  a  sail 
after  the  party,  and  had  had  no  other  clothes  aboard.  We 
congratulated  him  on  the  immaculate  state  of  his  collar, 
and  he  admitted  that  Lawrence  Tibbett  had  loaned  him 
a  clean  dress  shirt,  a  size  or  two  too  large  for  him. 

Supper  buffet  was  served,  which  we  ate  at  tete-a-tete 
tables  in  the  garden  under  the  marquee.  The  tables 
were  adorned  with  candles  dressed  daintily  with  tiny 
bouquets  of  artificial  flowers,  which  we  thought  a  most 
novel  and  charming  idea.        (Continued  on  page  120) 


Catherine  Dale  Owen  was  there,  and 
declared  she  seemed  to  be  "be-blonded  to- 
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S  CREENL AN  D 


Reviews  of  the 


Six  Best  Films  of  the  Month: 


MIN  AND  BILL 
LIGHTNIN' 
JUST  IMAGINE 


MOROCCO 
MOTHERS  CRY 
DOORWAY  TO  HELL 


Turn  to  Page  103  for  the  casts  of  current  films 


'Min  and  Bill"  co-stars  Marie  Dressier  and  Wal- 
lace Berry,  who  give  great  performances. 


Will  Rogers  plays  the  lovable,  shiftless  "Lightnin 
with  Louise  Dresser  opposite. 


Min  and  Bill 

Metro  -  Goldwyn  -  May  e  r 


WHAT  a  picture — what  a  picture!  I  warn  you, 
I'm  maudlin  about  this  one.  It  is  the  truest,  the 
most  sincere  and  touching  drama  on  the  season's 
screens.  Just  one  false  note — a  runaway  speed- 
boat chase — which  you'll  forgive  because  it's  funny. 
Otherwise,  just  about  perfect.  Thank  Frances  Marion, 
who  wrote  a  beautiful  scenario  from  her  friend's — the 
late  Lorna  Moon's — story;  thank  George  Hill,  who 
directed  with  just  the  right  degree  of  delicacy  and 
humanity;  and  three  rousing  cheers  for  an  elegant  cast — 
Marie  Dressier,  bless  her,  Wallace  Beery,  Miss  Ram- 
beau — oh,  what  a  scene  between  those  two  women! — 
and  Dorothy  Jordan,  who's  a  real  actress  now.  See  it! 


Lightnin' 

Fox 


IF  "Lightnin' "  had  been  written  for  Will  Rogers  it 
couldn't  suit  him  better.  He's  Lightnin'  and  Lightnin' 
is  Will  Rogers — a  perfect  fit  and  a  perfect  scream.  The 
burden  of  the  story  rests  upon  Mr.  Rogers'  shoulders 
and  he  supports  it  in  good  style.  The  theme  is  rather 
old-fashioned  as  to  plot — it's  draggy  in  spots,  too,  but 
that's  only  because  Will  doesn't  happen  to  be  on  the 
screen  at  the  time.  Lightnin'  is  a  lovable,  shiftless, 
slightly  hen-pecked  hotel  owner.  A  couple  of  slickers 
want  to  buy  the  hotel  but  Lightnin'  won't  sign  on  the 
dotted  line;  his  wife,  Louise  Dresser,  is  all  for  selling 
and  this  causes  a  rift  in  the  household.  Will  Rogers' 
grand  sense  of  humor  puts  this  film  in  the  'big-time' 
class. 


i  fc  SEAl-Ofl  ? 


Just  Imagine 

Fox 


'Just  Imagine"  is  an  amusing  musical  extravaganza 
— bright,  light,  gay  entertainment. 


THE  musical  comedy  movie  to  end  all  m.  c. 
movies!  (Cries  of  "Can  we  count  on  that?") 
Anyway,  there  can't  be  a  much  more  lavish  en- 
tertainment than  "Just  Imagine."  It's  rather 
consistently  amusing  and  certainly  unique;  you  may  think 
you're  through — fed  up — phhtl  with  all  such ;  you  may  still 
think  so  after  seeing  this  extravaganza;  but  it's  an 
amusing  experiment.  You'll  get  a  trip  to  Mars;  a  song 
or  two  crooned  by  John  Garrick;  antics  by  El  Brendel 
and  Marjorie  White;  grins  by  Frank  Albertson;  beauty 
by  Maureen  O'Sullivan,  and  grace  by  Joyzelle,  who  looks 
enough  like  Garbo  to  be  Marlene  Dietrich! 
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S  C  R  E  E  X  L  A  X  D  '  S 

Critic  Selects  the 
Most  Important 
Screenplays  of 
the  Month 


Ten  Best  Portrayals  of  the  Month : 

Marie  Dressier  in  "Min  and  Bill" 
Wallace  Beery  in  "Min  and  Bill" 
Marjorie  Rambeau  in  "Min  and  Bill" 
Dorothy  Jordan  in  "Min  and  Bill" 
Marlene  Dietrich  in  "Morocco" 
Gary  Cooper  in  "Morocco" 
Dorothy  Peterson  in  "Mothers  Cry" 
Lewis  Ayres  in  '  Doorway  to  Hell" 
Leon  Janney  in  "Father's  Son" 
Richard  Cromwell  in  "Tol'able  David.' 


Morocco 

Paramount 


A FASCINATING  picture,  thanks  to  Josef  von 
Sternberg's  direction,  the  exotic  setting,  the  stal- 
wart trouping  of  Gary  Cooper,  the  suavity  of  M. 
■Menjou — and  the  allure  of  Marlene  Dietrich,  the 
new  girl  from  Germany.  She  looks  so  much  like  Garbo  in 
the  first  scenes  that  you  gasp.  Then  her  own  special 
brand  of  enchantment  gets  in  its  work  and  you  acknowl- 
edge a  new  star  in  her  own  right — La  Dietrich.  She's 
all  you  have  heard  of  her  and  more.  She  makes  you  for- 
get a  silly  story  with  her  slow  charm  and  genuine 
ability.  Miss  Dietrich  has  more  humor  than  Garbo — she 
seems  more  human — you  can  call  her  Marlene — a  great 
point  in  her  favor!    Cooper  is  excellent. 


''Morocco"  marks  the  American  debut  of  Marlene 
Dietrich,  with  Gary  Cooper  as  her  co-star. 


Doorway  to  Hell 

W arner  Brothers 


YOU  may  be  tired  of  racketeer  films  but  don't 
pass  this  by  or  you'll  be  sorry.  Now  don't  say 
we  didn't  warn  you!  Lewis  Ayres  gives  a  fine,  sen- 
sitive performance  as  a  baby-faced  killer.  Lew  is 
a  trifle  too  nonchalant  at  times,  but  always  interesting, 
as  the  'big-shot'  who  organizes  the  rum-running  racket 
and  after  getting  it  running  smoothly  tries  to  pull  out  of 
it.  He  retains  your  sympathy  throughout  the  film.  Lew 
is  devoted  to  a  wife  who  two-times  him  (actually,  my 
dear)  and  his  best  pal  is  the  'other  man.'  "Doorway  to 
Hell"  has  the  best  features  of  all  the  gangster  films — 
thrilling  gang  wars,  good  comedy  and  drama.  James 
Cagney  deserves  honorable  mention  for  his  portrayal. 


"Doorv/ay  to  Hell'  is  an  unusual  gangster  film,  with 
young  Lew  Ayres  in  a  splendid  portiayal. 


Mothers  Cry 

First  National 


HERE  is  Helen  Grace  Carlisle's  novel  transferred 
to  the  screen  in  an  admirable  manner  considering 
the  lapse  of  time  that  takes  place  as  the  reels 
unwind.  Commencing  with  the  wedding  of  Mary 
Knight  during  the  McKinley-Bicycle-Built-For-Two  era, 
following  through  the  birth  of  her  four  children  and 
closing  in  these  wicked  1930's,  much  celluloid  ground  is 
covered  and  most  of  it  is  sincere  and  gripping.  Dorothy 
Peterson  from  the  stage  does  splendidly  as  the  mother 
who  wins  your  sympathy  and  Helen  Chandler  is  fine  as 
her  too-imaginative  daughter.  Others  worthy  of  mention 
are  Evelyn  Knapp,  David  Manners  and  Edward  Woods. 
"Mothers  Cry"  will  grip  you,  but  seldom  gets  maudlin 
even  in  its  most  sentimental  moments. 


Dorothy  Peterson  from  the  stage — left — is  fine  in 
the  leading  role  of  "Mothers  Cry." 
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Critical  Comment 


Sin  Takes  a  Holiday 
Pathe 

A  shallow  society  comedy  in  which  Constance  Bennett's 
talents  are  wasted.  However,  Connie  wears  lovely 
clothes  and  this  is  reason  enough  to  see  the  picture. 
Kenneth  MacKenna  and  Basil  Rathbone  are  interesting 
male  support.  This  film  tried  to  be  smart  and  sophis- 
ticated but  didn't  live  up  to  its  promise. 


The  Bat  Whispers 
United  Artists 

Thrills,  chills  and  Chester  Morris.  If  you  like  mys- 
tery plays  you'll  go  for  this  talker;  it  has  all  the  ingre- 
dients that  make  for  mystery  drama,  in  fact,  you  even 
begin  to  suspect  yourself.  Una  Merkel  makes  the  most 
of  the  heroine  role.  Zasu  Pitts  is  grand  as  usual — so's 
Chester  Morris!    Good  entertainment. 


The  Dancers 
Fox 

Lois  Moran  in  a  sophisticated  part  and  Phillips 
Holmes  as  a  lumber-jack — can  you  imagine  that?  From 
the  stage  play  by  the  famous  Sir  Gerald  Du  Maurier  and 
Viola  Tree,  this  rambling  film  of  young  English  lovers 
starts  out  well  but  falls  by  the  way.  The  famous  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell  is  in  the  cast. 


The  Lash 
First  National 

Formerly  titled  "Adios,"  this  picture  gives  you  Dick 
Barthelmess  as  a  romantic,  hot-tempered  Mexican,  sur- 
rounded by  such  pulchritude  as  Mary  Astor  and  Marian 
Nixon.  It's  a  story  of  early  California  and  is  filled  with 
ardent  love-making,  and  antics  that  Dick  has  not  indulged 
in  since  his  prep-movie-school  days. 


Playboy  of  Paris 
Paramount 

Maurice  Chevalier  plays  a  waiter  who  inherits  a  for- 
tune. The  proprietor  of  the  cafe  hears  about  it  first  and 
signs  Maurice  to  a  twenty-year  contract  with  a  catch  to 
it.  Chevalier  is  far  superior  to  the  plot;  Frances 
Dee,  the  girl,  is  nice  but  miscast;  Stuart  Erwin  is  very 
funny.  Amusing  in  spots. 


Brothers 
Columbia 

Bert  Lytell  plays  twins — foundlings.  The  boys  meet 
thirty  years  later.  The  rich  twin  is  a  lawyer  and  careless 
of  his  morals ;  the  poor  boy  has  a  heart  of  gold  and 
pinch-hits  for  his  luckier  brother  when  he  dies.  Lytell 
gives  a  sterling  performance  in  a  dual  role.  Dorothy 
Sebastian  is  a  lovely  heroine. 
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on  Gurre 


A  Hollywood  Theme  Song 
Sennett  Educational 

Satirizing  Hollywood  seems  to  be  the  thing  to  do. 
Mack  Sennett  introduces  a  burlesque  on  theme  songs — a 
grand  idea.  Harry  Gribbon  plays  the  singing  hero.  He 
sings  'goodbye'  to  his  mother  when  he  leaves  for 
war — sings  to  his  sweetheart,  sings  to  the  soldiers;  in 
fact,  he  sings  all  the  time.    Lots  of  laughs. 


Father's  Son 
First  National 

Don't  be  frightened  by  the  title  of  this  one  so  lacking 
in  It  because  the  picture  is  by  Booth  Tarkington  and 
has  all  of  the  humor  contained  in  his  famous  "Penrod." 
Leon  Janney  is  fine  as  the  misunderstood  boy,  Lewis 
Stone  is  splendid  as  the  misundertanding  father,  and 
Irene  Rich  is  sympathetic  as  the  understanding  mother. 


The  Hot  Heiress 
First  National 

Put  this  one  on  your  'must'  list  because  it  is  one  of  the 
first  'sophisticated'  comedies  and  it  will  delight  you.  Ona 
Munson,  a  newcomer  from  the  stage  scores  as  the  heiress, 
and  Ben  Lyon  is  amusing  as  the  romantic  riveter.  The 
laughs  come  fast  and  furious  through  the  efforts  of  Tom 
Dugan  and  Inez  Courtney. 


nt  Films 


Tol' able  David 
Columbia 

Another  new  boy  makes  good  in  the  movies — he's 
Richard  Cromwell  and  you'll  like  him!  "Tol'able  David" 
hasn't  lost  any  of  its  punch;  it's  still  good,  robust,  moun- 
taineer melodrama.  Noah  Beery,  Edmund  Breese, 
Henry  B.  Walthall,  Joan  Peers  and  Richard  Cromwell 
offer  diverting  entertainment. 


The  Life  of  the  Party 
Warner  Brothers 

Just  a  couple  of  gold-digging  chiselers  trying  to  get 
along.  Winnie  Lightner  and  Irene  Delroy  deliberately 
set  out  to  marry  rich  men  and  do!  Winnie  is  a  riot  with 
her  rough  comedy  and  she  is  ably  assisted  by  Charles 
Judels  and  Charles  Butterworth.  Irene  Delroy  and 
Dick  Whiting  provide  the  heart  interest. 


Viennese  Nights 
Warner  Bros. 

Charming  music,  gorgeous  color  but  a  plot  too  in- 
volved. Alexander  Gray,  as  a  poor  musician,  and  Walter 
Pidgeon,  as  an  officer  of  the  Guard  and  a  Baron  to  boot, 
are  both  in  love  with  Vivienne  Segal.  Which  one  wins? 
Aha!  Alexander  Gray  and  Vivenne  Segal  sing  beauti- 
fully.   Walter  Pidgeon  is  very  dashing. 
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SCREEN  NEWS! 

Gossip  from  the  Camera  Coasts 


Ou,  la,  la!     Mary  Pickford's  taken  up  smoking! 
And  look  how  astounded  Reginald  Denny  seems! 
But  Mary  only  puffs  in  her  new  picture  "Kiki,"  in 
which  she  plays  a  naughty  French  girl. 


ROBERT  TYRE  JONES,  JR.,  has  been  signed 
by  Warner  Brothers  to  make  twelve  short  pic- 
,  tures.  And  who  is  Robert  Tyre  Jones,  jr.  ? 
Why,  our  old  friend  Bobby  Jones,  of  course, 
Earl\-  this  spring,  Bobby  will  lay  aside  his  heavy  legal 
tomes  and  take  a  little  jaunt  out  to  Hollywood  where 
he  will  be  the  big  performer  in  a  dozen  pictures,  ten- 
tatively titled  "How  I  Play  Golf."  And  after  a  bit  of 
teeing  off  and  putting,  Warner  Brothers  will  slip  a  nice 
comfortable  sum  into  Bobby's  sweater  pocket.  We  hear 
it's  a  quarter  of  a  millon  dollars,  but  then  you  can  hear 
anything  in  Hollywood.  Just  how  this  will  affect  Jones' 
amateur  standing  only  the  wise  can  say ! 


The  censors'll  get  Mickey  Mouse  if  he  'don't' 
watch  out.  Yes,  Mickey  has  got  to  go  moral! 
Walt  Disney,  creator  of  Mickey,  can't  let  him 
smoke  cigarettes,  drink  whiskey,  or  cut  up  sug- 
gestively. Will  somebody  tell  us  just  how  a 
mouse  goes  about  'cutting  up  suggestively?' 


Anything  touching  Valentino's  affairs  touches  us  all. 
It  now  transpires  in  the  squabbles  over  the  Valentino 
estate  that  this  great  screen  lover  once  owned  a  dyers' 
and  cleaners'  shop  in  Hollywood.  It  is  almost  a  comfort 
to  know  it  was  conducted  at  a  loss,  for  we  prefer  to 
think  of  Valentino  as  the  splendid  romancer  rather  than 
as  an  efficient  business  man.  Which  reminds  us,  with 
all  the  talk  about  Clara  Bow's  love  affairs,  there's  just 
one  picture  in  her  bedroom — an  autographed  photo- 
graph of  Valentino. 


Is  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Sr.,  offering  his  heart  and 
hand  to  Bebe  Daniels?    It  looks  like  it,  but  he's 
only  rehearsing  a  sequence  in  his  latest  talker 
"Reaching  for  the  Moon." 


grand  ideas  of  removing  to  a  sunshiny  island, 
where  with  only  animals  and  sunbeams  for  com- 
panions she  will  lead  the  simple  life.  (For  how 
long,  Mary?) 


Transparent  evening  gowns,  that  permit  an 
unhampered  view  of  a  lady's  legs,  is  Hollywood's 
newest  style.  Clara  Bow  is  for  'em.  Also  Kay 
Francis,  who  says:  "Empress  Josephine  wore 
transparent  muslins  in  1814."  But  Mary  Brian, 
looks  a  little  shocked  and  says  "Never!" 


A  snore  that  cost  two  thousand  dollars  is  something 
new  in  film  annals !  But  it  actually  happened.  This 
is  how !  You  know  if  a  working  company  on  a  studio 
lot  manages  to  achieve  three  minutes  of  actual  recording 
a  day,  it  feels  it  has  done  well.  Three,  minutes  accounts 
for  three  hundred  feet  of  film,  that  is,  a  full  picture  in 
ten  days.  The  rest  of  the  time  is  taken  up  with  end- 
less rehearsing  and  the  necessary  re-recording.  Or  run- 
ning down  strange  sounds.  On  one  occasion  an  ex- 
tremely irritating  extraneous  noise  kept  interrupting  the 
filming.  It  took  hours  to  discover  the  source.  Finally  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  carpenter's  helper  asleep  on  a  rafter, 
snoring  comfortably.    Pretty  expensive  slumber! 


Clara  Bow's  perpetual  escort  at  this  writing  is 
Rex  Bell.  They  don't  go  out  much  in  public,  but 
they  eat  at  quiet  places  together  or  at  her  home, 
and  go  to  pictures  together,  several  times  a  week.  , 


Perennially  glorious  Mary  Garden  will  probably 
do  a  'singie'  for  Metro.     After  which  she  has 


Jack  Dempsey  is  getting  ready  for  a  big  game  hunt. 
No,  not  in  California,  silly.    He's  accepted  the  invitation 
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It  looks  like  Charlie  Farrell  is 
doing  a  little  two-timing.  On 
the  left  we  see  him  with 
Maureen  O'Sullivan  in  "The 
Princess  and  the  Plumber." 

But,  at  the  right,  Janet  Gaynor 
comes  back  to  him  again  in 
"The  Man  Who  Came  Back" 
her  £rst  picture  with  Charlie 
after  her  long  vacation. 


George  F.  Getz  of  Chicago, 


of  Mr 

owner  of  the  famous 
Holland,  Michigan,  to 
to  Africa  to  shoot  lions 
everything. 


Getz  Zoo  at 
go  with  him 
tigers,  'n' 


Did  you  know  that  Buddy 
Rogers  wears  neither  sus- 
penders nor  a  belt?  He 
holds  his  trousers  up  with  a 
neat  sash  arrangement  like 
some  of  the  tennis  champions 
wear  when  they  play  on  the 
Riviera. 


"Although  I 
be   a  grandma 
move  in  the 
Norma  Shearer 


right 


can't     claim  to 
yet,    I've   made  a 
direction,"  said 
at  the  meeting  of 


Anita  Louise,  very  young 
and  very  pretty,  is  already 
a  leading  lady,  thank  you, 
in  Tiffany's  recent  thriller, 
"The  Third  Alarm." 


If  anyone  introduces  James  Rennie  as  "Dorothy 
Gish's  husband,"  once  more,  Rennie  will  cut  them  dead 
forever.  "I've  been  on  the  stage  ten  years  and  in  pic- 
tures ten  months,  and  I  ought  to  be  allowed  to  ride  on 
my  own  individuality,"  he  explains. 

Rennie  thinks  it's  funny  that  both  Dorothy  and 
Lillian  Gish  took 
to  the  stage 
about  the  time 
he  entered  pic- 
tures. It  is 
the  hope  of  his 
life  that  some- 
one will,  just 
once,  introduce 
Dorothy  as  "the 
wife  of  that 
famous  actor, 
James  Rennie." 
And  if  Lil 
could  once  be 
described  as 
'James  Rennie's 
sister  -  in  -  law," 
life  f  o  r  him 
would  b  e  corn- 
Mete. 


the  Motion  Picture  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  where  she 
was  presented  with  the  award  of 
merit  for  the  best  feminine  dra- 
matic portrayal  of  the  year  in 
"The  Divorcee."  She  was  intro- 
duced after  Carl  Laemmle,  who 
is  all  puffed  up  over  the  facts, 
that  he  has  just  become  a  grand- 
father and  that  his  film.  "All  Quiet 
on  the  Western  Front."  was  voted 
the  best  of  the  year.  George  Arliss 
copped  the  coveted  award  for  the  best  masculine  per- 
formance in  "Disraeli." 


Jack  Benny  sent  a  postcard  from  New  York  to 
one  of  his  Hollywood  pals:   "I  was  standing  on 

a  Broadway 
corner  with 
my  hand  on 
my  hip  and 
all  of  a  sud- 
den an  out-of- 
work  adagio 
dancer  jumped 
right  in  the 
crook  of  my 
arm." 


Smallest 
town  in  the 
world  with  a 
theater  wired 
for  sound  is 
Hayes,  La. 
Town's  popu- 
lation is  only 
eighty  -  three 
people. 


Hollywood  shots 
worth  seeing : 
Bebe  Daniels' 
short  bob.  Nice 
shade  of  red. 

Victor  McLag- 
len's  model  air- 
planes 


Bill 
'n  e  w' 

shop. 
The 


Haines' 
antique 

water 


Clara  Bow  just  can't  seem  to  keep  away  from  those  roulette 
wheels.  In  a  scene  from  "No  Limit,"  her  latest  opus,  Clara  stakes 
her  fortune  on  the  'red.'    And  we  stake  ours  on  the  'Red  Head.' 


colors  Jillian 
S  a  n  d  e.  Fox 
player,  paints. 

The  swank}- 
11  e  w  office  of 
Horace  Liveright 
— ex-publisher ! 
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The  jet  black  nail  polish  a  lot  of  the  girls  are  sporting. 

Evelyn  Brent  at  the  Embassy  in  a  silver  fox-trimmed 
black  evening  dress. 

Ruby  Keeler  Jolson  in  the  same  spot  in  a  dark  green 
outfit. 

Claudia  Dell's  new  gray  tweed  suit. 

Jeanette  MacDonald's  'soldier  blue'  French  ensemble. 


Joan  Crawford's  new  recipe  for  that  necessary 
slim  figure:  buttermilk  lunches  with  not  even  a 
nibble  of  cracker.  But  you  can  ad  lib  on  the 
dinners ! 


Speaking  of  figures,  Carol  Lombard  has  been 
selected  by  Travis  Banton,  Paramount's  stylist, 
as  the  girl  with  the  perfect  1931  anatomy.  She 
weighs  one  hundred  and  nine  and  is  five  feet  five 
inches  tall. 


When  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  famous  English 
actress,  first  came  to  Hollywood,  she  had  a  hard  time 
knowing  who  people  were.  Joseph  Schildkraut  was  a 
guest  she  met  at  a  recent  party.  Sweetly  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell asked  Joe  if  he  was  anyone  in  particular,  as  he 
was  so  handsome,  so  intellectual  looking.  Joe  gravely 
explained  who  he  was.  But  she  wound  up  by  saying 
she  just  couldn't  remember  his  name  so  could  she  call 
him  'Adonis'  and  leave  it  at  that. 


Mrs.  Campbell  is  known  on  the  other  side  as  a  tease. 
We  believe  it !  At  one  party  she  enticed  a  man  who 
recently  portrayed  Hamlet  (and  knew  he  was  the  best 
Hamlet  ever),  to  recite  the  soliloquy  for  her.  She 
listened  rapturously.  When  he  finished,  she  beamed: 
"You  know  you'll  be  really  quite  good  when  you've  had 
a  few  lessons."  Hamlet  almost  burst  his  jugular  vein. 
So  this  woman  to  whom  Sir  James  Barrie,  Bernard 
Shaw,  Burne-Jones,  and  Forbes  Robertson  wrote  hun- 
dreds of  letters,  all  published  with  their  permission  in 
her  autobiography,  may  or  may  not  prove  popular  in 
]  Tollvwood. 


Pola  Negri  was  hunting  a  villa  in  the  south 
of  France.  She  found  a  lovely  little  chateau. 
"It  won't  do,"  said  Pola's  elderly  Polish  mama. 
"It's  too  far  from  the  movie  house  to  suit  me." 


Esther  Ralston  stages  a  screen  come-back  in 
Lawrence  Tibbett's  new  picture,  "The  Southern- 
er." Here  he  is  introducing  Esther  to  Holly- 
wood's swankiest  reptilian  society  when  she 
meets  'Alice,'  the  trained  turtle  who  plays  a  small 
bit  in  the  film. 

Charlie  Chaplin  plans  a  trip  to  London !  Walter 
Huston  left  for  his  first  trip  abroad. 

.  1 

John  Boles,  who  has  two  daughters,  and  Robert 
Montgomery  who  has  one,  both  feel  that  they  don't 
care  to  "exploit  their  family  for  publicity  purposes." 
But  there  are  other  screen  players  who  do  not  feel  that 
way  at  all :  namely,  Skeet  Gallagher,  Conrad  Nagel,  Joe 
E.  Brown,  John  Barrymore,  Give  Brook,  George  Ban- 
croft, Harold  Lloyd,  Chester  Morris,  Johnny  Mack 
Brown  and  Victor  McLaglen.  They  take  the  attitude 
that  they  want  the  family  to  be  in  on  any  glory  that's 
going  around.  In  this  connection,  it's  interesting  to 
know  that  Joe  E.  Brown,  already  the  sire  of  two  fine 
sons  of  military  school  age,  has  recently  become  the 
father  of  a  baby  girl. 


Ann  Christy  of  the  Mack  Sennett  forces  returned  to 
the  lot  after  ten  weeks  in  the  hospital,  following  an 
automobile  accident.  "What's  the  reason  all  the  boys 
are  flocking"  around  you  since  you  broke  your  arm?" 
Mack  asked.  "Well,"  was  Ann's  quick  reply,  "it  was 
my  slapping  arm  that  was  broken!" 


The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  goes  talkie !    But  not 


Although  he  has  his  back  to  the  camera,  this  is  It  looks  like   Will  isn't  being  his  usual  funny 

Winfield  R.  Sheehan,  big  boss  over  at  Fox  films,  self.    Maybe  he's  giving  his  boss  a  big  argument 

who's  having  a  little  earnest  converse  with  his  for  a  little  more  mazuma,  or  something  like  that, 
chief  comedian,  Will  Rogers.  Which  one  are  you  betting  on? 
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Introducing  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Ann  Brown,  a 
Hollywood  debutante — eighteen  years  from  now! 
Mary  Elizabeth  was  born  just  in  time  to  admire 
her  father,  Joe  E.  Brown,  in  his  new  Warner 
talkie,  "Sit  Tight." 


entirely.  Talkies  invaded  the  sacred  Met.  just  to 
record  a  chorus  from  Wagner's  Die  Meistersinger. 


Hollywood's  most  tragic  figure:  young  bride- 
groom on  the  sidelines,  watching  the  bride  go 
through  a  hot  love  scene! 


Wedding  bells  have  rung  out  for  Dorothy  Lee, 
bright  little  screen  comedienne,  and  Jimmie  Fidler,  one 
of  Hollywood's  most  popular  publicity  men.  Lewis 
Stone,  too,  is  a  'benedict'  for  the  third  time  now.  He 
surprised  everybody  by  slipping  away  to  Yuma,  Arizona, 
and  marrying  Miss  Hazel  Elizabeth  Woof.  Stone  gave 
his  age  as  fifty,  his  bride's  as  twenty-nine. 


Kay  Johnson  is  a  polo  widow. 


Several  other  film  players  have  acquired  wedded 
bliss.  Betty  Boyd  is  now  Mrs.  Charles  Henry  Over, 
Mr.  Over  being  the  heir  to  sixty  million  dollars.  Diane 
Ellis  recently  married  Stephen  C.  Millett,  in  Paris, 
thereby  entering  the  sacred  portals  of  'society.'  This 
marital  merger  had  the  full  approval  of  the  bride- 
groom's parents.    Quite  a  novelty  since  Park  Avenue 


When    Will    starts    to    scratch    his    head  Mr. 
Sheehan,   (and   everybody  else)  might  as  well 
give  up.    It  means  he's  about  to  win  his  point. 
Could  it  be  a  new  contract? 


mamas  have  in  times  past  frowned  on  cinema  brides. 


Because  a  white  canary  flew  into  Jeanette  MacDonald's 
garage,  Jeanette  has  a  white  canary. 


Intentions  to  wed  are  posted  by  Jane  Arden,  called 
Hollywood's  prettiest  extra  girl,  who  has  earned  a 
consistent  forty  dollars  a  week  for  five  years.  Jane  has 
chosen  Frank  Stempel  as  her  partner.  Jeanette  Loff 
and  Walter  O'Keeffe  are  about  to  'blend'  but  not  until 
Jean  finishes  taking  her  instructions  to  become  a 
Catholic.  Walter,  besides  being  a  famous  jokester  and 
musician,  wrote  the  song  about  the  new  model  "A" 
Ford,  which  flamed  around  the  world :  Henry's  Made 
a-  Lady  out  of  Lizzie! 


Marjorie  Beebe,  Mack  Sennett  comedienne,  over- 
heard two  extra  girls  discussing  a  'friend.'  "Do  you 
know,"  sez  one,  "Mame  is  so  dumb  she  thinks  manual 
labor  is  a  Mexican!"' 


Mae  Murray  and  her  Prince,  David  Mdvani,  go 
about  a  great  deal  socially.  Mae  contends  since  David's 
a  Roman  Catholic  they  can  never  be  divorced.  David, 
Mae  says,  is  her  one  true  love,  so  evidently  even  Bob 
Leonard  didn't  count.  But  David  is  getting  a  little 
plump.  However,  Mae  still  remains  a  beauty,  with  her 
slim  figure,  her  honest  blonde  hair  and  her  famous 
bee-stung  mouth ! 

Speaking  of  the  Mdvanis,  Pola  Xegri  evidently 
didn't  understand  that  her  ex-husband,  Prince  Serge 
Mdvani,  is  a  Catholic  also,  when  she  recently  shed  him 
in  Paris.  Nevertheless,  the  Prince  bears  up.  Recently 
he  arrived  in  New  York  enroute  for  Chicago  to  see 
Mary  McCormic,  the  opera  singer,  who,  everybody 
feels  sure  will  marry  the  handsome  Serge  now  that 
he's  free. 


When  William  Janney  was  a  little  boy  he  had  a  nice 
nurse.  While  he  was  making  "Coquette"  with  Mary 
Pickford,  this  nurse  came  to  Hollywood.  Janney 
bought  a  jolly  ranch,  put  her  in  charge  and  to  date 
they  have  two  thousand  hens  and  are  making  money 
out  of  eggs. 


Marion  Davies,  honorary  Colonel  of  the  26th  United 
States  Infantry,  famous  fighting  division  in  the  war, 


Well,  it's  settled  to  everybody's  satisfaction  evi- 
dently.   See  how  they're  all  smiling.    From  left 
to  right,  Sonya  Levien,  scenarist,  Will,  Sheehan, 
and  Henry  King,  director. 
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made  herself  highly  popular  with 
the  army  when  she  gave  an  Armis- 
tice Day  party  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel 
in  Los  Angeles,  for  three  thousand 
veterans  and  their  ladies. 


In  the  same  aristocratic  corner 
of  the  Hollywood  cemetery  in 
which  Valentino  and  Barbara  La 
Marr  sleep,  Marion  Davies  has 
erected  a  costly  and  utterly  mag- 
nificent mausoleum  for  which  the 
finest  marbles  have  been  imported. 
It  is  easily  three  times  as  grand  as 
any  there.  Evidently  it  is  as  import- 
ant to  be  buried  in  the  right  Holly- 
wood district  as  it  is  to  run  with 
the  right  set! 


For  the  first  time,  Harold  Lloyd 
came  to  New  York  without  his 
wife,  Mildred,  and  his  faithful 
friend  and  co-worker,  Joe  Redely. 
Harold  made  a  hasty  trip  for  the 
opening  of  "Feet  First."  Mildred 
remained  behind  to  look  after  the 
new  little  girl  she  and  Harold  have 
adopted  as  a  companion  for  Gloria. 


Eddie  Cantor  has  moved  his  wife 
and  five  children  to  Hollywood  and 
intends  being  highly  domesticated 
from  now  on,  even  to  mowing  the 
lawn.  His  offspring  are  all  girls. 
Now,  in  clinical  circles,  a  prepon- 
derance of  girls  means  that  friend 
hubby  is  the  dominating  character 
of  the  union,  vice  versa  for  boys. 
Marjorie,  the  oldest,  although  still 
in  high  school,  has  sold  several 
magazine  stories.  Marilyn,  Edna, 
Natalie  and  Janet  are  still  in  the 
nursery. 


Wallace  Beery  is  not  only  a 
famous  actor,  he  is  also  famous 
as  one  of  the  best  aviators 
around.  Above  we  see  him  in 
a  new  'Travelair'  job,  his 
latest  flier  in  aerial  purchases. 

Here's  Claudia  Dell,  watching 
the  hours  go  by.  She's  a  time 
clock  girl,  with  an  hour  glass 
almost  as  tall  as  she  is.  When 
she's  not  watching  the  glass, 
she's  appearing  in  Vitaphone 
productions. 


crazy.  All  under  twenty- 
four,  they  are  appalling 
experts  and  could  no 
doubt  give  old  Massa 
Work  a  run  for  his 
money ! 


Charley  McCarthy,  one  of  the  cleverest  actors 
in  pictures,  works  entirely  without  salary  and 
never  complains  no  matter  how  long  the  hours. 
Charley  is  the  dummy  used  by  Edgar  Bergen 
who  makes  Vitaphone  shorts. 


More  tough  luck  for  Elsie 
Janis.  Not  satisfied  with  having 
Ramon  Navarro  put  her  shoulder  out  of  joint  in  a 
friendly  tussle,  she  has  now  been  bitten  by  a  monkey. 
Elsie  started  to  feed  the  simian  some  peanuts  when, 
without  warning,  he  bit  her  severely  on  the  hand  and  leg. 


Robert  Ames,  who  was  great  in  "Holiday"  and  "War 
Nurse,"  has  been  given  the  matrimonial  gate — for  the 
fourth  lime,  we  hear.  His  wealthy  wife,  Mrs.  Helen 
M.  Ames,  won  a  decree  in  Reno,  inferring  that 
Bobby  _  neglected  his  work  for  more  interesting 
occupations. 


Increasing  perfection  is  noticed  in  talkies.  Nowadays 
important  players  are  hired  for  quite  small  roles. 
Carmel  Myers,  Grace  Cunard,  Jack  Bower,  Zasu  Pitts, 
Lee  Moran,  and  Franklin  Pangborh  are  getting  five 
hundred  dollars  a  day  for  mere  bits. 


It's  interesting  how  they  amuse  themselves  on  differ- 
ent sets  during  the  long  waits.  During  "The  Cat 
Creeps,"  Lil  Tashman  ate  up  Louis  Bromfield's  books 
so  that  she  can  be  a  nice,  informed  hostess  when  she 
invites  him  to  dinner,  which  she  often  does.  Helen 
Twelvetrees  ran  to  the  classics  she  has  not  been  able  to 
icad  during  her  crowded  life  time.  Lawrence  Grant  went 
scientific.  And  Jean  Hersholt  rummaged  out  an 
old  etiquette  book  of  1859  and  had  a  grand  time 
learning  how  nice  girls  comported  themselves  in 
those  davs. 


Hollywood  remembers  when  Tom  Mix  drove  around 
in  a  stylish,  car  with  a  footman  and  a  chauffeur.  Also 
when  he  wore  a  purple  dinner  coat  and  altogether  out- 
shone Sam  Hardy  in  sartorial  glory.  But  at  this  writing, 
Tom  is  in  a  hospital  with  a  trouble  that  started  in  a 
riding  accident  two  years  ago,  during  all  which  time 
his  shoulder  has  been  held  together  with  silver  wires. 
An  operation  is  now  necessary.  When  somebody  called 
Mrs.  Mix  up,  she  said:  "Why,  I  didn't  know  Tom  was  in 
Hollywood.  I  thought  he  was  still  down  in  Aqua  Caliente 
or  somewhere."  It's  a  little  sad.  for  time  was  when 
no  one  could  help  knowing  when  Mix  hit  movie  town. 


The  Universal  Collegians,  however,  are  bridge 


Alberta  Vaughn's  telling  it  to  the  judge.  Not  divorce— 
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you  understand — will  help  rather 
than  hinder  a  star.  It  seems  the  fans 
like  their  stars  a  bit  on  the  human 
side.  They  like  to  think  of  them 
as  having  red  blood  not  lemon  jello 
in  their  veins.  Witness  of  this  is 
when  Clara  Bow  had  her  little 
gambling  adventure  and  Paramount 
immediately  scissored  her  current 
picture  to  fit  in  a  "No  Limit"  film. 


Speaking  of  De  Mille,  this 
director  confides  that  he 
made  his  picture,  "Madame 
Satan,"  with  his  tongue  in 
his  cheek.  Oh,  Cecil,  never, 
never  confess! 


The  very  latest  feminine  acces- 
sory— a  combination  lipstick 
and  pencil,  both  wielded  by 
Joan  Marsh,  featured  player  on 
the  Metro  lot.  In  the  picture 
on  the  right,  Joan  pauses  in  her 
writing  to  refresh  her  lips. 

Shootin'  up  the  town — that's 
what  charming  Sally  Eilers 
gets  away  with  in  her  newest 
talkie  "Reducing."  But  she 
doesn't  need  to  reduce.  She 
has  just  borrowed  her  hus- 
band's (Hoot  Gibson's)  chaps. 


bankruptcy.  Also,  Mollie  O'Day 
and  Sally  O'Xeil,  screen  sisters. 


The  Duncan  sisters 
have  split  at  last.  Vivian 
who  recently  married 
Nils  Asther,  is  on  the 
way  to  Sweden  with  her 
husband.  They're  'ex- 
pecting.'   Rosetta  is  looking  for  a  new  partner 


Edith  Mae  Pennington,  who  was 
"Miss  America*  in  1921,  has  given 
up  the  movies  for  preaching.  She 
debuted  in  Granite  City  as  an  evan- 
gelist. She  gives  the  small  town 
folks  a  lot  of  inside  stuff  on  Holly- 
wood where  she  went  after  she  won 
her  beauty  title.  But  it  seeems 
Hollywood  drove  her  to  old-fash- 
ioned religion.  She  felt  she  was 
coming  close  to  losing  her  soul,  so 
she  started  out  saving  other  folks. 
While  she  was  working  in  pictures 
she  saved  thirty-five  hundred  dollars 
and  had  the  same  number  of  mar- 
riage proposals  by  mail.  But  Edith 
has  given  up  her  big  time  salary 
for  passing  the  hat  among  the 
deacons.  "I  haven't  set  foot  in  a 
theater  for  five  years,"  she  says. 
But  she  still  applies  showmanship 
to  her  evangelistic  work.  She  has 
everyone  in  the  house  shake  hands 
while  chanting.  Then  they  clap 
hands,  while,  as  a  climax,  they  all 
pull  out  their  mouchoirs  and  wave 
them  free  and  wild.  Mrs.  Penning- 
ton is  very  pretty,  dresses  only  in  white,  and  wears  a 
wedding  band  of  white  silver. 


Helen  Cohan,  daughter  of  the  famous  George  M.,  is 
thrilled  with  her  first  picture.  "Lightnin',"  with  Will 
Rogers.  Helen  is  exceptionally  pretty,  which  is  going 
some  for  Hollywood,  where  prettiness  abounds.  Outside 
of  being  in  a  play  of  her  dad's  in  New  York,  and  a  small 
part  in  the  legitimate  show  "Xew  Moon,"  Helen  hasn't 
had  much  experience.  She  didn't  even  take  'drayhma' 
at  school,  a  French  one  near  Paris.  She  is  frightfully 
uppish  about  being  self-supporting.  Lives  with  an  aunt, 
pays  board,  bought  her  own  Ford  and  runs  it,  and  adores 
writing  checks  on  her  new  bank  account.  Dad  will 
have  a  job  to  patronize  Helen  after  this! 


There's  a  prohibition  film  being  discussed.  Al  Rogell 
wants  to  co-star  Clarence  Darrow,  Chicago  lawyer,  and 
Upton  Sinclair,  socialist  writer,  in  a  real  trial  scene. 


The  first  church  to  go  in  for  talkers  is  the 
Riverside  Drive  Church  in  New  York  at  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-Second  Street.  It  is  fitted 
with  a  DeForest  machine.  The  church  gives  film 
recitals  along  with  organ  music  and  educational 
instruction. 


Virginia  Cherrill,  Charlie  Chaplin's  new  leading 
lady,  is  very  youthful.  A  former  Chicago  society  girl. 
We  heard  she  was  engaged  to  Buster  West,  ring  and 
everything.  But  a  short  time  ago,  she  jumped  out  of 
West's  car  while  it  was  speeding  along,  with  consequen 
cuts  and  bruises.  So  we  judge  the  betrothal  is  off. 
However,  it  is  reported  that  Joseph  Schildkraut  i- 
interested  in  Virginia.  Joe  will  soon  be  a  bachelor  'once 
removed.'  as  his  divorce  from  Elise  Bartlett  will  be 
final  very  soon. 


We're 


growing  up.     The  old  theory  that  scandal 
'  ~ed  a  star  has  been  kicked  in  the  slats.  The 
i  that  a  gentle  pink  publicity — not  too  red, 


Before  Charles  Rogers  went  to  Europe,  June  Collyer 
was  his  best  girl  friend.  June,  by  the  way,  was  the 
young  lady  young  Prince  George  of  England  found  sc 
interesting  last  year.  But  after  meeting  all  of  those 
Continental  sirens  in  Paris,  wonder  how  Buddy  will 
look  on  the  Hollywood  jcunne  filles  when  he  gets  back. 
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THE  TRUTH 
ABOUT  COSMETICS 

By  Mary  Lee 


THIS  being  the  very  first  month  that 
I  have  written  to  you  Screenland 
readers  I  think  I  had  better  warn 
you.  I  am  a  girl  with  a  purpose!  I'm 
here  to  tell  you  all  about  the  new  cos- 
metics every  month,  here  to  advise  you  on 
what  to  buy,  and  here,  I  hope,  to  save  you 
money. 

Miss  Van  Aistyne  will  continue  to  tell 
you  about  how  to  improve  and  accentuate 
your  beauty.  But  snuggled  away  here  in 
back  of  her  brilliant  pages,  I  hope  to  be 
of  some  use  to  you.  If  I  can't  do  any- 
thing else,  I  hope  to  persuade  you  that 
new  cosmetics  are  more  fun  than  almost 
anything  else  in  a  woman's  world. 

Yes,  I  mean  fun.  I  know  most  people 
take  cosmetics  with  terrible  seriousness.  I 
know  lots  of  people  who  take  them  so 
seriously  they  are  afraid  of  them — remem- 
ber when  our  grandmothers  thought  they 
were  instruments  of  the  devil?  Of  course, 
in  grandma's  day  to  be  openly,  captivating- 
ly  alluring,  as  modern  girls  are,  was  con- 
sidered a  terrible  sin.  So,  to  make  one's 
lips  red  with  a  dash  of  lipstick,  to  shadow 
ones  eyes  with  a  bit  of  coloring — that  was 
fearful  and  wonderful. 

But  today  we  know  that  charm  and 
youth — either  real  or  retained — and  beauty 
are  really  heavenly — and  when  we  want  to 
go  out  looking  like  an  angel  what  a  lot 
of  difference  just  a  little  bit  of  make-up 
makes ! 

But — to  get  to  my  purpose.  I  know 
that  thousands  of  girls  have  suffered  the 
bewilderment  I  used  to  go  through  when 
I  went  to  a  department  or  drug  store 
counter,  saw  rows  upon  rows  of  the  most 
delightful  preparations,  read  their  delight- 
ful promises  on  their  labels — and  yet 
couldn't  learn  anything 
about  them  without  spend- 
ing several  dollars  in  experi- 
menting. 

And  no  girl,  no  matter 
how  large  her  beauty  allow- 
ance, wants  to  spend  it  all 
on  a  lot  of  things  she  may 
discover  she  doesn't  like  the 
least  bit! 

So,  several  years  ago,  I 
first  started  being  a  cosmetic 
shopper,  a  sort  of  cosmetic 
'try-out.'  Since  that  lime 
I've  either  purchased  or  had 
sent  to  me  by  the  represen- 
tative manufacturers,  each 
new  beauty  product  as  it  has 
come  on  the  market  —  and 
I've  learned  a  great  deal 
about  women — and  beauty 
—  from  them. 

Now  the  old  clays  of  the 
cosmetic  'racket'  are  dead. 
The  Government  is  very 
Stringent  in  its  laws  regard- 
ing harmful  ingredients.  The 
better  advertising  agencies 
will  not  exploit  products 
they  hold  worthless,  and  no 
good  magazine,  particularly 
one  with  the  smart  character 
of  Screenland,  will  accept 
advertising  it  questions.  So, 


a  girl  can  be  assured  that  most  prepara- 
tions are  what  they  claim  to  be. 

But,  granting  the  purity  of  the  average 
article,  there  are  still  factors  that  make 
one  product  agreeable  to  some  of .  us  and 
disagreeable  to  others.  Scents,  textures, 
things   like  that — you   know   how   it  is. 

It's  such  things  that  I  shall  tell  you 
monthly  hereafter — and  without  all  this 
preamble,  too.  I  shall  tell  you — and  I'll 
be  glad  to  write  you  personally,  if  you 
like — about  the  new  products — what  they 
look  like,  what  their  purpose  is,  what  the, 
retail  price  is  and  whether  or  not  I  think 
they're  worth  it.  These  will  be  just 
personal  reactions,  of  course,  but  I  hope 
they  will  let  me  be  a  sort  of  personal 
try-out'  agent  for  you. 

The  really  big  thrill  I've  had  this  month 
is  a  loose  powder  compact  that  actually 
holds  its  powder  without  caking,  spilling, 
sifting  or  anything  else  disagreeable.  It's 
the  new  Hudnut  loose  powder  compact, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  square  and  de- 
lightfully thin,  so  that  you  can  tuck  it 
away  in  your  handbag.  The  top  has  a 
cute  design  of  red  on  silvered  nickle.  In- 
side there's  a  non-breakable  mirror  and 
the  powder  is  hidden  beneath  a  little  panel 
that  pulls  in  and  out  with  the  mirrored 
top.  All  this,  believe  it  or  not,  for  a 
mere  one-fifty. 

Thrill  second  are  the  Ybry  lipsticks. 
Now  I  can  usually  restrain  my  en- 
thusiasm when  some  manufacturer  tells 
me  he  has  made  an  indelible  lipstick.  I  can 
restrain  myself  because  I've  never  found 
that  to  be  true — until  I  met  these  Ybry 
preparations.  Those  I  put  to  the  test 
thoroughly.  Putting  on  a  fresh  new  make- 
up at  tea  time,  I  went  dancing,  then  on  to 


Both  novel  and  prac- 
tical— Yardley's  new 
compact  has  two  lip- 
sticks, one  for  day 
and  one  for  evening 
use.  A  $3.50  invest- 
ment to  assure  a 
girl's  mouth  of  al- 
ways being  properly 
provocative. 


A  good  clean  thought  from 
the  old  country — Yardley  of 
England  creates  this  Bask  of 
wicker  covered  glass,  filled 
with  cooling  lavender  water 
for  cleansing  the  skin.  And 
after  the  lavender  is  gone  you 
still  have  the  flask  to  hold 
cold  tea  or  something. 

dinner,  later  to  the  theater,  and  finally 
night-clubbing.  Every  half  hour  or  so  I 
expected  to  need  new  lip  rouge.  But 
imagine  my  surprise — I  didn't.  When  I 
finally'  arrived  home,  it  was  all  I  could  do 
to  get  it  off  before  retiring.  And  this 
wonder  lipstick,  my  darlings,  can  be  pur- 
chased for  a  mere  dollar  and  in  several 
shades !  Even  the  container  is  slick.  I 
must  caution  you — put  it  on  carefully,  for 
if  any  of  it  gets  on  your  face,  it's  iust 
as  indelible  there,  too. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  illustrate  the 
newest  Yardley  impulses.  Yardley  is 
that  English  firm  that  began  manufactur- 
ing lavender  products  about 
the  time  England  began 
manufacturing  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Until  recently  they've 
been  very  sedate — good  solid 
soap,  lavender  smelling  salts 
and  the  like — but  lately, 
they've  been  stepping  out, 
going  into  the  compact  trade 
and  such,  enough,  really,  to 
make  Queen  Victoria  turn  in 
her  tomb.  Fancy  what  Viccy 
would  think  of  a  little 
wicker-covered  flask  of 
lavender  water,  to  clean  a 
skin  dirtied  by  motor  travel — 
and  think  what  she'd  think 
of  what  a  girl  might  refill 
that  flask  with  after  the 
lavender  was  gone !  Also, 
the  dear  old  Queen  wouldn't 
know  why  Yardley's  idea  of 
putting  a  'spare'  lipstick  in 
their  new  compact  so  that  a 
girl  can  have  her  daytime 
and  evening  shades  with  her 
always — was  really  such  a 
smart  one.  Both  ideas  seem 
to  me  just  dandy — which 
shows  how  brilliant   I  am. 

Next  month  I'll  tell  you 
about  the  new  cleansers 
and  the  sm?r'  beauty 
salon  idt.'  I  heard! 
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ASK  ME 

Continued  from  page  12 

Chester,  Margy  and  John — the 
Folks  Are  Askin'  for  You! 


Sept.  30,  1902.  He  has  blue-grey  eyes, 
light  brown  hair  and  is  5  feet  10  inches 
tall.    His  wife  is  Ruth  Chatterton. 

Frances  B.  Will  I  let  ycu  go  over  to 
Hollywood?  Go  right  ahead!  Dorothy 
Sebastian  is  in  "Brothers"  with  Bert 
Lytell,  a  Columbia  release.  Dorothy  is  25 
years  old  and  has  dark  brown  curly  hair, 
deep  hazel  eyes,  and  is  5  feet  3  inches 
tall  and  weighs  115  pounds.  Her  first 
film  was  with  Alice  Terry  in  "Sackcloth 
and  Scarlet." 

Silvery  Mermaid.  Swish,  swish ;  I'm 
that  glad  to  meet  you.  In  "War  Nurse" 
you'll  see  Anita  Page,  Zasu  Pitts, 
Prevost,  June  Walker,  Ro- 
bert Montgomery  and  Robert 
Ames.  Anita  Page  was  born 
in  Flushing,  L.  I.,  on  Aug.  4, 
1910.  Marie  Prevost's  birthdav 
was  Nov.  6,  1898.  Robert 
Ames  was  born  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  He  is  5  feet  10  inches 
tall,  weighs  160  pounds  and 
has  blond  hair  and  blue  eyes. 
He  is  divorced.  He  appears 
with  Ann  Harding  in  "Holi- 
day." 

R.  S.  T.  Could  you  get  into 
the  movies  like  Joan  Craw- 
ford   and    Sue    Carol  and 


others  ?  Well,  have  you 
Joan's  looks  and  talents  and 
Sue's  sprightliness  and 
ability?  If  so,  you  can.  Sue 
Carol  and  Nick  Stuart  were 
Married  July  28,  1929. 

Sybil  Post.  Nancy  Drexel, 
David  Rollins  and  John  Dar- 
row  played  in  the  Fox 
comedy-drama,  "Prep  and 
Pep,"  released  in  1928. 
Nancy,  whose  real  name  is 
Dorothy  Kitchen,  was  born 


John  Boles,  just  a  Universal  favorite.  Fie, 
fie,  Miss  Vee  Dee!    His  next  role  is  "Resur- 
rection" with  Lupe  Velez. 


Marjorie   White  grins 
in    Just  Imagine"  and 
don't  we  love  it! 


April  6,  1910,  in  New 
York  City.  At  the  age  of 
8  years,  she  was  playing 
on  the  stage  in  George 
M.  Cohan's  production, 
"Royal  Vagabond."  I 
haven't  seen  Nancy  on 
the  screen  lately.  Where 
are  you,  Miss  Drexel? 
Your  fans  haven't  for- 
gotten you. 

.1/.  M.  Maid.  Must  I 
tell  you  everything  I 
know  about  Chester  Mor- 
ris? It  would  take  pages 
to  tell  all  the  nice  things 
I  know  and  I  only  know 
nice  things,  but  here 
are  a  few  of  them  to 
start  with.  He  is  happily 
married  to  Suzanne  Kil- 
born  and  they  have  two 
young  sons.  Chester  was 


Each  new  film  adds  to 
Chester  Morris'  fame- 


bom  Feb.  16,  1902,  in  New 
York  City.  He  has  black 
hair,  green  eyes,  is  5  feet  9 
inches  tall  and  weighs  150 
pounds.  He  has  been  fea- 
tured in  many  Broadway 
stage  successes  and  has  gone 
over  the  top  in  screen 
productions  since  his  first 
film,  "Alibi,"  a  Roland 
West  release.  His  latest  pic- 
ture is  "The  Bat  Whispers," 
for  United  Artists. 

Ruth  J.  Bernice  Claire  and  Alexander 
Gray  played  the  leads  in  "Spring  Is  Here." 
Alexander  was  a  featured  singer  with  the 
Ziegfeld  Follies,  later  he  left  revues  and 
appeared  in  musical  comedy  and  operettas. 
He  has  blue  eyes  and  light  brown  hair 
and  is  about  26  years  old.  Both  Alec  Gray 
and  Bernice  are  in  vaudeville  now.  Charles 
Rogers'    last   release   was    "Heads  Up." 

M.  H.  Estelle  Taylor  has  made  twi  > 
talkies  to  date :  "Liliom"  with  Charles 
Farrell,  and  "Cimarron"  with  Richard 
Dix.  "The  Big  Fight"  was  a  play  and 
later  a  film,  not  a  book.  Jack  Dempsey  is 
not  in  pictures  now.  He  has  been  married 
to  Estelle  Tavlor  since  Feb.  17,  1025 
Estelle  was  born  May  20,  1903,  in  Wil- 
mington, Delaware.  She  is  5  feet 
inches  tall,  weighs  125  pounds  and  has 
dark  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes. 

Little  Dreamer.  Oh,  Sessue,  where  are 
you?  Sessue  Hayakawa  is  making  films 
in  Europe  just  now  and  hasn't  made  an 
American  picture  for  several  years.  Anna 
May  Wong  has  made  pictures  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Germany.  Davey  Lee's  latest 
film  is  "The  Squealer"  starring  Jack 
Holt  and  Dorothy  Revier.  Davey  was 
born  Dec.  29,  1926,  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
He  has  been  in  pictures  since  1928,  ap- 
(Continued  on  page  99) 
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What  Makes  a  Girl  Popular? 

Friendly  Advice  to  Girls 

Let  Mrs.  Montanye  help  you  solve  your  problems  of  work,  play,  love  and  life! 

By  Lillian  Montanye 


SCREENLAND  has  a  number  of  de- 
partments, but  like  every  other  mag- 
azine it  receives  letters  every  day 
that  do  not  fit  into  any  of  these  depart- 
ments. Recently  the  editor  has  had  many 
letters  presenting  problems  peculiar  to 
u iris  m  this  modern  age.  Many  of  these 
girls  have  no  one  in  whom  to  confide.  We 
know  that  it  is  a  relief  to  get  our  troubles 
off  our  minds  by  telling  them.  It  helps 
when  we  crystallize  our  opinions  by  put- 
ting them  down  in  words.  And  often  it's 
a  good  thing  to  explode  before  nervous 
tension  runs  too  high.  Therefore,  we  are 
creating  a  new  department  in  which  we 
will  consider  each  month  the  vital  prob- 
lems every  girl  has  to  contend  with.  This 
page  will  be  open  to  confidences  and  explo- 
sions as  well  as  to  inquiries  and  opinions. 
We  hope  we  can  help  every  girl  find  a  way 
to  solve  some  of  these  troublesome  prob- 
lems and  thus  help  other  girls  reading  this 
page  who  may  be  facing  the  same  crisis. 

First,  we  want  to  state  that  we're  strong 
for  modern  youth.  Its  defects  may  be 
serious,  its  tendencies  sometimes  danger- 
ous; yet  the  fact  remains  that — take  them 
all  in  all — there  never  has  been  a  finer, 
more  promising,  more  capable  set  of 
youngsters  in  the  world.  The  'revolt' — 
so-called — which  has  taken  place  the  past 
few  years  instead  of  being  a  menace  pre- 
sents wonderful  possibilities.  But  who 
among  us  has  the  background,  the  training, 
the  tolerance,  the  memory  to  guide  these 
youngsters  into  safe  and  reasonable  paths? 
I  use  the  word  memory  because  often  they 
who  rail  and  rage  loudest  about  the  modern 
generation  are  persons  who  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  their  own  generation,  dur- 
ing the  years  between  fifteen  and  twenty- 
five  were  fundamentally  no  more  decent 
than  the  young  people  of  today. 

This  older  generation  had  the  same  re- 
actions, desires,  and  impulses  of  the  teens 
and  twenties  of  today.  But  they  were 
taught  nothing  while  they  imagined  every- 
thing. At  school  they  learned  by  rule, 
and  education  had  nothing  to  do  with 
everyday  living.  Is  it  any  wonder  there 
came  a  time  when  youth  arose  in  a  body 
and  crashed  the  gates?  And  if  they  leaped 
a  bit  too  far  on  the  other  side,  whose  the 
fault  ? 

The  attitude  of  parents  and  older  people 
to  modern  youth,  we  shall  discuss  later. 
This  month  we're  going  to  concentrate  on 
the  many  letters  from  girls  bewailing 
their  lack  of  popularity.  Why,  they  want 
to  know,  are  they  not  so  popular  as  other 
girls  who  are  no  better  looking  or  well- 
dressed,  yet  they  are  invited  everywhere 
and  have  swell  times?  How  to  attract 
boys?  How  to  overcome  self-conscious- 
ness? What  to  talk  about?  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  questions. 

"It''-  such  a  problem,"  writes  one  girl, 
"to  know  what  line  to  follow.  Look  at 
the  girls  on  the  screen,  all  different,  and 
all  popular.  Yet  one  can't  be  like  all  of 
them  I  I'd  like  to  be  sweet  and  lovable  like 
Marv  Brian.  I'd  like  the  poise,  the  so- 
phistication,   the    subtle    charm    of  Kay 


Have  you  a  difficult  situation  to 
meet,  a  troublesome  problem  to 
solve?  Write  to  me.  You  needn't 
sign  your  name — you  can  make 
up  a  name  that  we  can  publish 
if  you  want  me  to  answer  you 
on  this  page.  If  you  wish  a 
personal  reply,  please  enclose  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope 


Francis.  I'd  love  to  be  as  ravishingly  love- 
ly as  Nancy  Carroll.  And  I'd  like  to 
have  blue-black  hair,  an  ivory  pallor  and 
wear  geranium  lipstick !  But  I  can't  be 
any  of  these  things  because  I'm  a  curly- 
headed  blonde  inclined  to  be  plump,  though 
I'm  not  fat,  praise  be ! 

"It  isn't  so  much  my  looks  ;  I  look  well 
enough ;  but  I'm  a  flop  in  company,  al- 
though I  am  immensely  in  favor  with  my 
parents,  older  people,  and  with  my  very 
best  friends.  But  that  isn't  enough.  I 
want  to  be  popular  with  the  younger  set 
with  whom  I  am  frequently  thrown.  It 
isn't  that  I  want  to  be  constantly  and  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  boys  as  some  girls 
are.  I  want  'the  crowd,'  boys  and  girls 
both,  to  like  me.  But  no  matter  how  hard 
I  try,  I  just  don't  click." 


No,  my  dear,  you  can't  be  Mary  Brian, 
Kay  Francis,  Nancy  Carroll  and  a  per- 
son with  blue-black  hair  and  a  geranium 
lipstick.  But  here's  one  thing  you  can 
do.  You  can  be  yourself.  You  see,  one 
phrase  in  your  letter  gave  me  the  key  to 
the  whole  solution  of  your  problem.  "I 
am  immensely  in  favor  with  my  parents, 
older  people  and  my  best  friends."  Right 
there  you  said  something.  That's  a  grand 
asset  because  these  people  are  the  ones 
who  count  in  your  life,  the  ones  who  know 
the  real  you.  If  you  are  in  favor  with 
them,  there's  no  reason  on  earth  why  you 
can't  be  popular  everywhere. 

Wrhen  you  are  out  'in  company'  forget 
about  yourself  and  whether  you're  going  to 
'click'  or  not.  Don't  worry  about  being 
interesting  but  be  interested  in  what  other 
people  think,  and  say,  and  do.  Don't  sit  in 
a  corner  and  expect  to  be  dragged  out. 
There  may  have  been  a  time  when  'oppor- 
tunities' sought  one  out  but  I'm  afraid  it  is 
long  past.  Today,  we  have  to  make  our  own. 
I  don't  mean  you  should  be  one  of  those 
always-present,  ever-lively,  go-getters — 
the  popular  girl  isn't  always  the  liveliest 
or  the  loudest.  But  you  are  fitted  by  dis- 
position for  a  measure  of  popularity.  Use 
the  same  tactics  you  do  with  your  best 
friends  and  the  home  folks.  Be  agreeable, 
helpful  and  kind.  Take  hold  and  help 
others  have  a  swell  time  and  you'll  have 
{Continued  on  page  108) 


If  you  want  to  have  a  good  time,  forget  to  be  shy  and  self- 
conscious  and  help  others  have  a  good  time.'    (Lois  Moran  in 
a  gay  scene  from  "The  Dancers.") 
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Wait    till    you    see  Estelle 
Taylor  as  Dixie  Lee  in  "Ci- 
marron"— sizzles! 


pearing  in  "The  Singing  Fool"  with  Al 
Jolson  ;  in  "Frozen  River"  and  "She  Knew 
Men."  Anna  May  Wong  is  at  present  on 
the  New  York  stage,  playing  in  "On  the 
Spot,"  at  the  Forrest  Theater. 

Clarence  D.  Florence  Lawrence  was  one 
of  my  favorites,  too,  but  she  hasn't  been 
on  the  screen  lately.  She  has  charge  of 
the  Screen  Stars'  Shop  in  Hollywood — 
the  address  is  1614  North  Cahuenga  Ave., 
Hollywood.  The  profits  of  the  shop  go 
to  the  Motion  Picture  Fund  of  which 
Mary  Pickford  was  the  founder.  In  the 
November,  1930,  issue  of  Scref.xlaxd, 
you'll  find  a  detailed  account  of  the  shop. 
Gloria  Swanson's  latest  film  is  "What  a 
Widow"  with  Owen  Moore  and  Lew 
Cody.  David  Manners  plays  with  Otis 
Skinner  in  "Kismet."  David  was  born 
April  30,  1902.  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada.  He  has  light  brown  hair,  grey 
eyes,  is  6  feet  tall  and  weighs  160  pounds. 
He  is  married.  But  he  likes  to  receive 
fan  mail. 

Ben.  P.  You  want  the  life  of  Richard 
Arlen  but  what  would  his  wife  say  about 
that?  He  was  born  Sept.  1,  1899,  is  5  feet 
11  inches  tall,  .veighs  161  pounds  and  has 
medium  brown  hair  and  grey  eyes.  His 
first  featured  role  was  in  "Wings."  This 
film  made  him  and  he  has  been  going  up 
ever  since.  He  was  married  to  Jobvna 
Ralston  on  Jan.  27,  1927.  His  latest 
release  is  "Santa  Fe  Trail."  He  seems  to 
be  Paramount's  big  boot  and  saddle  man, 
doesn't  he? 

Dorothy  L.  So  glad  to  hear  from  you 
again.  Marjorie  White  is  a  keen  little 
trick,  isn't  she?  She  was  born  in  New 
York  City  and  has  appeared  in  many  well 
known  Broadway  productions.  Her  lat- 
est screen  offering  is  "Just  Imagine"  with 
Maureen  O'Sullivan.  John  Garrick,  El 
Brendel  and  Frank  Albertson. 

Jack  R.  Even  if  Greta  Garbo  would 
wear  false  teeth,  a  big  wig  and  synthetic 
eye  lashes,  she'd  be  the  perfect  woman 
and  wonderful  actress,  in  your  eyes. 
There's  loyalty  and  devotion  for  you, 
Greta.  However,  she  has  perfect  teeth, 
golden  hair  and  naturally  long  eyelashes. 
She  used  her  own  natural  voice  in  "Anna 
Christie"  and  not  a  'created'  voice.  Her 
new  picture  will  be  "Inspiration"  with 
Robert  Montgomery  as  leading  man. 


ASK  ME 

Continued  f  rom  page  97 

The  "Ask  Me"  Army 
Fights  for  Estelle  Tay- 
lor, Regis  Toomey  and 
Ginger  Rogers,  Too! 

A'onnalie.  There  are  man)-  celebrities 
of  both  stage  and  screen  in  Hollywood 
who  are  good  to  look  upon  and  J.  Harold 
Murray  is  one  of  them.  J.  Harold  is  going 
back  to  the  New  York  stage,  I  believe. 
He  and  Fox  have  terminated  their  film 
contract  by  mutual  agreement.  There 
may  be  a  Mrs.  Murray,  but  I  don't  know 
her  name.  Norma  Terriss  is  married  to 
Dr.  Jerome  Wagner ;  she  was  playing  in 
a  New  York  stage  musical,  "The  Well  of 
Romance." 

Helen  AIcK.  Who  is  interested  in  Mary 
Brian?  My  word,  what  a  question.  Aren't 
we  all?  Mar.v  is  one  of  Hollywood's  most 
popular  girls  and  has  gone  out  with  Buddy 
Rogers.  Rud\'  Vallee  and  Phil  Holmes. 
June  Clyde  is  the  wife  of  Thornton 
Freeland,  director.  Who  are  my  favorite 
actor  and  actress?  Jackie  Coogan  and 
Mitzi  Green,  of  course. 


Ginger       (Stage-and-Screen ) 
Rogers    is    being    paged  by 
motion  picture  addicts. 


Regis    Toomey    wearing  his 
most  whimsical  look.  They 
like  you,  Reggy. 


J.  E.  S.  I'm  glad  you  found  my  de- 
partment and  I  want  you  to  feel  at  home, 
so  drop  in  any  time ;  I'm  always  in  or 
out.  Justine  Johnston,  a  famous  Broad- 
way beauty,  is  the  wife  of  Walter  Wanger 
and  has  retired  from  the  stage  and  screen. 
You  can  address  her  in  care  of  Mr. 
Wanger,  Paramount  Pictures,  1501  Broad- 
way, N.  Y.  City.  Mrs.  Wranger  is  just 
as  lovely  as  ever — she  should  stage  a 
screen  come-back.  She  and  Marion  Davies 
were  the  two  reigning  beauties  of  Broad- 
way in  1914-1915 — and  they  are  knock- 
outs today,  too ! 

Jo.  N.  of  Tex.  I  could  tell  you  a  lot 
of  new  gags  but  you'd  only  laugh  at 
them,  so  why  bother?  Richard  Dix  was 
born  July  18,  1894,  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  He 
is  single.  Stanley  Smith  beamed  upon 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  1905,  with  blue- 
grey  eyes  but  grew  to  tip  the  scales  at 
155  pounds  and  is  6  feet  in  height.  Not 
married.  Regis  Toomey  was  born  Aug. 
13,  1902,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  His  wife  is 
J.  Kathryn  Scott,  a  professional.  Sallv 
O'Neil  and  Alice  White  are  not  married, 
but  Alice  is  engaged  to  Cy  Bartlett. 

Eugenia  C.  Alary  Brian  is  interested  in 
her  fan  mail  and  a  letter  from  you  would 
be  another  exciting  moment  in  her  life. 
Colleen  Moore  was  on  the  stage  in  a 
comedy,  "On  the  Loose."  You  can  reach 
her  through  Arch  Selywn,  229  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Gary 
Cooper  and  Lupe  Yelez  are  supposedly 
engaged  and  who  am  I  to  denv  it?  They 
don't ! 

Irving  H.  You'd  like  me  to  change  the 
birthdays  of  some  of  the  stars,  would  you? 
Anything  to  oblige ;  what's  a  day  or  two 
or  three  in  your  life  or  mine?  But  how 
about  them  ?  Jack  Oakie  was  born  Nov. 
12,  1903;  William  Haines,  Jan.  1,  1900; 
Buster  Keaton,  Oct.  4,  1896;  and  John 
Boles,  Oct.  28,  1899. 

G.  L.  E.  What  a  grand  champion  of 
Neil  Hamilton  you  are  and  I  know  of  no 
one  who  is  more  deserving  of  your  ap- 
plause. One  of  Neil's  latest  pictures  is 
"The  Dawn  Patrol"  with  Richard  Bar- 
thelmess  and  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.  You 
may  be  sure  we  will  keep  you  informed 
as  to  Neil's  screen  activities.  His  wife  is 
Elsa  Whitmer  but  1  do  not  know  the 
date  of  their  marriige. 
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SCREENLAND 


Write  to  the  Stars  as  Follows: 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios,  Culver 
City,  Cal. 


William  Bakewell 
Lionel  Barrymore 
■Wallace  Beery 
Charles  Bickford 
Edwina  Booth 
John  Mack  Brown 
Harry  Carey- 
Karl  Dane 
Marion  Davies 
Reginald  Denny 
Mary  Doran 
Cliff  Edwards 
Julia  Faye 
Greta  Garbo 
John  Gilbert 
Gavin  Gordon 
Ralph  Graves 
William  Haines 
Hedda  Hopper 
Leila  Hyams 
Kay  Johnson 
Dorothy  Jordan 


Buster  Keaton 
Charles  King 
Gwen  Lee 
Barbara  Leonard 
Adolphe  Menjou 
Joan  Marsh 
Robert  Montgomery 
Conrad  Nagel 
Ramon  Novarro 
Edward  Nugent 
Anita  Page 
Marie  Prevost 
Esther  Ralston 
Duncan  Renaldo 
Norma  Shearer 
Gus  Shy 

Lawrence  Tibbett 
Lewis  Stone 
Ernest  Torrence 
Raquel  Torres 
Roland  Young- 


Paramount  .Studios,  .5451  .Marathon 
Street,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Richard  Arlen 
Jean  Arthur 
William  Austin 
George  Bancroft 
Clara  Bow 
Mary  Brian 
Clive  Brook 
Nancy  Carroll 
Ruth  Chatterton 
Maurice  Chevalier 
June  Collyer 
Jackie  Coogan 
Claudette  Colbert 
Gary  Cooper 
Frances  Dee 
Marlene  Dietrich 
Leon  Errol 
Stuart  Erwin 
Kay  Francis 
Skeet  Gallagher 
Harry  Green 


Mitzi  Green 
Neil  Hamilton 
Phillips  Holmes  ■ 
Miriam  Hopkins 
Helen  Kane 
Dennis  King 
Carol  Lombard 
Paul  Lukas 
Jeanette  MacDonald 
Fredric  March 
Rosita  Moreno 
Barry  Norton 
Jack  Oakie 
Warner  Oland 
Zelma  O'Neal 
Eugene  Pallette 
William  Powell 
Charles  Rogers 
Lillian  Roth 
Regis  Toomey 
Fay  W ray 


First  National  Studios,  Burbank,  Cal. 


Richard  Barthelmess 
Sidney  Blackmer 
Joe  E.  Brown 
Bernice  Claire 
Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Jr. 

Alexander  Gray 
Fred  Kohler 
Laura  Lee 
Lila  Lee 


Dorothy  Mackaill 
David  Manners 
Marilyn  Miller 
Ona  Munson 
James  Rennie 
Otis  Skinner 
Yivienne  Segal 
Jack  Whiting 
Loretta  Young 


Fox    Studios,    1401    North  Western 
Avenue,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Frank  Albertson 
Luana  Alcaniz 


Elissa  Landi 
Dixie  Lee 


Robert  Ames 
Warner  Baxter 
Rex  Bell 

Humphrey  Bogart 
El  Brendel 
Ilka  Chase 
Yirginia  Cherrill 
Marguerite  Churchill 
Joyce  Compton 
Fifi  Dorsay 
Louise  Dresser 
Charles  Farrell 
John  Garrick 
Janet  Gaynor 
Warren  Hymer 
Richard  Keene 
Jane  Keith 
J.  M.  Kerrigan 


Cecilia  Loftus 
Edmund  Lowe 
Myrna  Loy 
Claire  Luce 
Sharon  Lynn 
Kenneth  MacKenna 
Mona  Maris 
Victor  McLaglen 
Lois  Moran 
George  O'Brien 
Maureen  O'Sullivan 
David  Rollins 
Will  Rogers 
Lee  Tracy 
Spencer  Tracy 
John  Wayne 
Marjorie  White. 


Radio    Pictures    Studio,    780  Gower 
Street,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Evelyn  Brent 
Sue  Carol 
Joseph  Cawthorne 
June  Clyde 
Betty  Compson 
Bebe  Daniels 
Richard  Dix 
Irene  Dunne 
Jobyna  Howland 
Arthur  Lake 
Ivan  Lebedeff 
Dorothv  Lee 


Everett  Marshall 
Joel  McCrea 
Jack  Mulhall 
Edna  May  Oliver 
Roberta  Robinson 
Lowell  Sherman 
Ned  Sparks 
Leni  Stengel 
Hugh  Trevor 
Bert  Wheeler 
Louis  Wolheim 
Robert  Woolsev 


Warner  Brothers  Studio,  5842  Sunset 
Boulevard,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


George  Arliss 
John  Barrymore 
Monte  Blue 
Claudia  Dell 
Irene  Delroy 
Louise  Fazenda 
James  Hall 
Leon  Janney 
Winnie  Lightner 


Lucien  Littlefield 
Lotti  Lodi 
Ben  Lyon 
Marian  Nixon 
Walter  Pidgeon 
H.  B.  Warner 
Lois  Wilson 
Grant  Withers 


Pathe  Studios,  Culver  City,  Cal. 


Robert  Armstrong 
Constance  Bennett 
William  Boyd 


Ann  Harding 
Eddie  Quillan 
Fred  Scott 


Send  Birthday  Greetings  to 
These  February  Stars: 


Ramon  Novarro 
Ronald  Colman 
Jack  Luden 
John  Barrymore 
Chester  Morris 
Joan  Bennett 
William  Janney 


February  6th. 
February  9th. 
February  8th. 
February  15th. 
February  16th. 
February  27th. 
February  28th. 


James  Gleason 
Russell  Gleason 
Alan  Hale 


Gloria  Swanson 
Helen  Twelvetrees 


Universal  Studios,  Universal  City,  Cal. 


Lewis  Ayres 
John  Boles 
Kathryn  Crawford 
Robert  Ellis 
Hoot  Gibson 
Jean  Hersholt 
Dorothy  Janis 
Raymond  Keane 
Myrna  Kennedy 


Barbara  Kent 
Jeanette  Loff 
Mary  Nolan 
Eddie  Philips 
Joseph  Schildkraut 
Genevieve  Tobin 
Glenn  Tryon 
Lupe  Velez 
John  Wray 


Columbia  Studios,  1438  Gower  Street, 
Hollywood,  Cal. 

Joe  Cook  Bert  Lytell 

Constance  Cummings  Joan  Peers 

Richard  Cromwell  Dorothy  Revier 

Jack  Holt  Barbara  Stanwyck 
Buck  Jones 


United   Artists    Studios,    1041  North 
Formosa  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Don  Alvarado 
Joan  Bennett 
Eddie  Cantor 
Charles  Chaplin 
June  MacCloy 
Ronald  Colman 
Lily  Damita 
Dolores  Del  Rio 
Douglas  Fairbanks 
William  Farnum 


John  Holland 
Eleanor  Hunt 
Walter  Huston 
Al  Jolson 
Evelyn  Laye 
Una  Merkel 
Chester  Morris 
Mary  Pickford 
Gilbert  Roland 
Norma  Talmadge 


Hal  Roach  Studios,  Culver  City,  Cal. 


Charley  Chase 
Mickey  Daniels 
Oliver  Hardy 
Ed  Kennedy 
Mary  Kornman 


Harry  Langdon 
Stan  Laurel 
Our  Gang 
Thelma  Todd 


Educational  Studios,  7250  Santa  Mon- 
ica Boulevard,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Marjorie  Beebc 
Ann  Christy 
Andy  Clyde 
Harrv  Gribbon 


Daphne  Pollard 
Lincoln  Stedman 
Nick  Stuart 


Sono  Art-World  Wide,  Metropolitan 
Studios,  1041  Las  Palmas  Street, 
Hollywood,  Cal. 


Ruth  Roland 


Edward  Everett 
Horton 
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SLAMS 

and 
SALVOS 

Continued 
from  page  8 

"I  used  to  pro- 
t  e  s  t  loudly 
against  stage 
stars  on  the 
screen,"  writes  a 
friend,  "but  to- 
day Kay  Francis 
tops  my  list  of 
players  p  r  e- 
f erred!" 


"Maurice  Chev- 
alier's smile  is 
mental,  not  den- 
tal," an  adoring 
fan  declares, 
"but  there  isn't 
enough  of  him  to 
go  around." 


Kay  Francis  and  Chevalier  are  the  Runners-Up  This  Month! 


have  been  the  Boy  Next  Door  himself. 

I  knew  I'd  see  more  of  this  rising  star 
and  I  met  him  again — in  a  picture  star- 
ring Constance  Bennett.  Now,  he  was  a 
convincing  rich  man's  son  with  the  man- 
ners of  a  junior  Vanderbilt !  A  veritable 
prince ! 

But  it  took  the  soldier-son  dreamer. 
Paid,  in  "All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front" 
to  mark  him  definitely  for  success  in  a 
big  way.  Dreams  in  his  eyes  and  his 
heart,  a  prayer  on  his  lips — yet  with  the 
courage  of  a  Richard  the  Lion  Hearted. 

Young,  handsome,  magnetic,  versatile — 
see  him  and  be  convinced.  Who?  Lew 
Avres,  of  course ! 

Miss  Catherine  Crupe, 

111  Maple  Ave., 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Honest  Confession 

This  is  going  to  be  an 
honest  confession.  Be- 
fore the  advent  of  the 
talking  pictures  I  was  a 
movie  snob.  I  rarely  at- 
tended moving  picture 
theaters  and  when  I  did 
I  wished  I  were  at  home. 

Now,  I  don't  know 
what  I  would  do  without 
the  talkies.  Since  the 
Wall  Street  crash  I  can 
no  longer  afford  two 
dollar  seats  for  plays, 
and  since  I'm  no  pee-wee 
golf  fan  or  radio  addict, 
the  talkies  are  my  one 
recreation.  By  reading 
a  good  movie  magazine 
I  have  some  fair  idea  of 
what  I  want  to  see  and 
so  choose  the  pictures 
accordingly. 

No  more  boresome  eve- 
nings for  me,  no  eve- 
nings that  are  perfect 
flops.  I  either  stay  home 
with  a  good  book  or  see 
a  grand  talkie ! 

Beatrice  Hardy, 
732  Western  Pacific  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Cinema  A 
"Sin-Enemy" 

Three  rousing  cheers  for  the  "Sin- 
enemy!"  (with  apologies  to  would-be  pun- 
sters.) But  there's  surely  some  hidden 
meaning  in  the  name  cinema. 

My  home  state  is  Ohio,  where  fans  have 
just  won  their  long  battle  with  censors 
who  banned  "The  Big  House."  I  jumped 
over  the  border  to  see  it.  Having  stood 
mute  and  horror-stricken  viewing  the  Ohio 
prison  disaster,  surely  some  conception  of 
the  damage  to  be  wrought  in  Ohio  by  "The 
Big  House"  would  have  occurred  to  me — 
but  I  could  add  no  mental  horror  to  the 
tragedy,  no  criticism  of  the  present  penal 
system  after  seeing  the  picture — unless  it 
is  criminal  to  reveal  the  human  side  of 
those  incarcerated. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  morality 


The  earnestness  of  Richard  Barthelmess  and  the 
work   of  Douglas   Fairbanks,  Jr.,  in  "The  Dawn 
cause  one  of  our  readers  to  say:  "I  understand  at 
real  meaning  of  friendship." 


controversy  within  the  past  few  months. 
I  have  seen  many  pictures  containing  crim- 
inal or  moral  issues  and  not  once  has  the 
erring  element  escaped  judgment  of  some 
sort.  I  say  the  screen  is,  was,  and  always 
will  be  a  "Sin-enemy." 

Betty  Lee  Cunningham, 

308  Packard  Street, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Love  Interest 
Unnecessary 

Sentimentally  emotional  persons  have 
said  they  do  not  like  "The  Dawn  Patrol" 
because  there  is  no  love  interest  in  it.  It  is 
just  this  thing  that  makes  it  a  great  play 
in  my  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  my  friends. 

Personally,  I  feel  that 
the  love  element  in  drama 
and  on  the  screen  has 
been  overworked.  Many 
folk  are  beginning  to  be 
too  rational  to  continue 
to  be  amused  by  that  pas- 
sion called  love. 

There  are  many  other 
emotions  and  attitudes 
that  help  to  characterize 
the  lives  of  people.  Men 
may  have  for  each  other 
a  certain  feeling  which 
more  nearly  approaches 
that  which  Drummond 
calls  "The  Greatest  Thing 
in  the  W  orld"  than  a 
silly  passion  which  dies 
with  responsibility.  Such 
a  thing  was  evident  in 
"The  Dawn  Patrol" 
where,  in  many  instances, 
men's  love  for  each  other 
was  big  enough  to  sur- 
mount what  seemed  to  be 
just  cause  for  hatred. 
Peculiarly,  the  action  did 
not  have  to  be  exagger- 
ated to  be  appreciated. 

The  earnestness  of 
Barthelmess,  the  vivacity 
of  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  the 
strength  of  experience  of 


splendid 
Patrol" 
last  the 
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Hamilton,  have  given  to  the  play  a  real- 
istic touch  of  such  definiteness  as  to  cause 
one  to  feel  with  them  the  change  of  every 
mood  which  their  acting  has  been  in- 
tended to  convey.  And,  happily,  just  the 
right  touch  of  comedy  has  been  added  here 
and  there  to  break  the  monotony  of  too 
great  a  degree  of  seriousness. 

A.  W.  Hoursey, 
375  Ashley  Ave., 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


That  Gloom  Chaser 
Chevalier! 

Every  so  often  I  read  that  the  end  of 
the  talking  picture  is  in  sight  and  'my 
heart  is  heavy  at  the  prospect.  Person- 
ally, I  could  not  be  dragged  to  a  silent 
picture.  I  join  in  the  chorus  of  groans  that 
goes  up  in  the  audience  when  something 
happens  to  the  talking  apparatus,  and  the 
picture  goes  silent  for  a  few  minutes. 

When  I  am  feeling  particularly  middle- 
aged  and  stodgy  I  recall  some  of  the  de- 
lightful hours  I  have  spent  listening  to  and 
watching  Maurice  Chevalier  and  I  am  re- 
juvenated. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there 
are  not  enough  Chevaliers  to  go  around. 
As  long  as  I  live  I  hope  I  shall  not  forget 
tine  heartening  effect  that  smiling  person- 
ality has  had  on  me,  because  his  smile  is 
mental  instead  of  dental.  If  the  producers 
who  are  bathed  in  gloom  at  the  future  of 
talking  pictures  had  him  on  their  payrolls, 
they  would  be  rubbing  their  hands  instead 
of  wringing  them ! 

Irene  A.  Love, 
1127  Broderick  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Welcome  Invaders 

Bewildered  by  the  deluge  of  new  faces 
and  names  that  came  from  the  stage  to 
the  audible  screen,  I  was  one  to  protest 
loudly.  But  since  the  frenzy  is  over  and 
only  the  best  remain,  why  worry? 

Topping  my  list  of  favorites  today  is 
Kay  Francis,  an  invader 
from  the  stage.  Fed-up 
on  hotsy-totsy  cuties,  it 
is  a  pleasant  relief  to 
see  this  glamourous  and 
superbly  sophisticated 
person.  Every  line  of  her 
lovely  figure,  every  ges- 
ture she  makes  is  a  re- 
flection of  gentility. 
Each  new  portrayal  this 
dark  warm  beauty 
offers  us  makes  her  still 
more  endearing.  In 
"Baffles,"  she  is  perfect. 

Kay  Johnson,  also 
from  the  stage,  seems 
a  favorite.  Claudette 
Colbert  another  in- 
vader, has  caused  many 
a  loyal  fan  to  forsake 
his  fold  and  follow 
her.  Fickle?  I  sup- 
pose we  are,  but  if  we 
accept  the  advent  of  the 
•alkies  we  must  wel- 
come those  best  suited 
to  this  new  type  of  di- 
version. 


Salvos  for  Mary  Brian 

This  letter  is  in  appreciation  of  Mary 
Brian,  one  of  the  most  charming  little 
girls  the  screen  has  ever  known.  What 
other  featured  player,  for  Mary  is  not 
yet  a  star,  can  start  the  hearts  of  fans 
throbbing?  What  other  girl  can  so  con- 
sistently hold  her  own  with  great  stars 
such  as  Ruth  Chatterton  and  Norma 
Shearer?  Who  else  could  inspire  me  to 
take  my  pen  in  hand  and  try  to  do  her 
charms  justice?  No  one!  This  young 
lady  stands  alone  as  an  example  of 
beauty,  capability,  charm,  and  wholesome- 
ness. 

I  said  there  was  only  one  who  could 
inspire  me  to  take  my  pen  in  hand.  I 
meant  only  one  girl.  There's  one  other 
person — Buddy  Rogers.  "Of  course,  it 
would  be,"  you  say.  But  why  not?  As  an 
actor,  Buddy  certainly  has  proven  that 
he's  capable  and  versatile ;  and  when  it 
comes  to  personality  and  good  looks,  oh, 
well,  here's  where  I  weaken — but  don't 
we  all  ? 

Do  you  remember  what  a  lovely  pair 
Mary  Brian  and  Buddy  Rogers  made  in 
pictures?  That's  what  I'm  getting  at.  Why 
don't  they  play  together  again?  Never 
has  there  been  a  pair  like  them  on  the 
screen. 

Helen  Permut, 
2201   Ocean  Parkway, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


"Amos  'n'  Andy  in  Person" 

The  most  talked-about  picture  in  the 
country — Amos  'n'  Andy  in  "Check  and 
Double  Check,"  is  a  success,  at  least  in  my 
part  of  the  world.  If  you  enjoy  Amos  'n' 
Andy  on  the  radio,  and  even  if  you  don't, 
there  is  no  end  of  entertainment  in  the 
picture.  From  the  moment  the  title  is 
flashed  on  the  screen  to  the  very  end,  we 
were  in  gales  of  laughter.  It  is  a  most 
extraordinary  picture,  combining  pathos, 
mystery,  romance,  and  comedy. 

I  once  thought  Marie  Dressier  held  the 
comedy  laurels,  and  I  still  think  her  a  fine 


Miss  Margaret  Morales, 
30.3  North  Albany, 
Tampa,  Florida. 


"The  Big  House"  with  Chester  Morris,  Robert  Montgomery  and 
Wallace  Beery,  turns  out  to  be  a  real  'Sin-Enemy'  not  a  mere 
cinema,  in  the  opinion  of  a  reader. 


comedienne,  but  after  seeing  and  hearing 
ihese  famous  characters  I  think  Amos  'n' 
Andy  have  gone  one  step  further.  If 
you're  in  a  bad  mood  and  feel  down  and 
out,  see  "Check  and  Double  Check"  and 
you'll  leave  the  theater  much  lighter- 
hearted  than  when  you  entered  it. 

Gretchen  Mills, 
12  Irving  Place, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Peace,  Please! 

"They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks."  "Behold,  how  hath  the  glory  of 
war  fallen."  For  today,  the  guiding  ideal 
of  the  people  is  peace. 

Peace  is  the  ideal  of  the  missionary  and 
of  the  merchant ;  of  the  king  and  of  .the 
commoner ;  of  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor.  The  world  seems  at  a  standstill 
waiting  for  the  assurance  of  a  permanent 
peace.  Hence  the  world-wide  interest  in 
pictures  such  as  "All  Quiet  on  the  West- 
ern Front,  a  stirring  portrayal  of  the 
late  war  as  it  really  was.  All  the  atroci- 
ties of  that  terrible  conflict  are  so  vividly 
portrayed  that  we  shudder  when  we  realize 
that  the  ultimate  aim  of  humanity  during 
those  memorable  years  was  nothing  but 
destruction. 

That  we  want  no  more  war  the  criti- 
cisms that  greet  the  showing  of  this 
film,  which  were  but  an  echo  of  world- 
wide sentiment,  give  us  assurance.  Surely, 
after  _  seeing  such  a  picture  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  the  public  will  ever  again 
swallow  that  sorely  discredited  paying, 
"In  times  of  peace,  prepare  for  war." 

Mrs.  G.  R.  Donaldson, 
R.  R.  No.  1,  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Loud  Cheers  for  Bebe 

For  years  Bebe  Daniels  appeared  in  non- 
sensical farces,  giving  her  beauty  and 
strength  to  roles  entirely  unworthy  of  her. 
When  talking  pictures  came  along  did 
the  plucky  Miss  Daniels  let  go  as  it  was 
predicted  she  would?  Not  at  all.  Due  to 
her  own  ability  and 
confidence,  and  the  fore- 
sight of  those  who  be- 
lieved in  her,  she  came 
back  with  a  bang  in' 
"Rio  Rita." 

That  was  Bebe's  first 
triumph.  But  it  is  not 
until  one  sees  her  in 
"Lawful  Larceny"  that 
one  realizes  to  the  full 
the  splendid  actress  she 
is ;  without  benefit  of 
Technicolor,  spectacu- 
lar surroundings,  or 
beautiful  music,  she 
dominates  every  scene 
in  which  she  appears 
in  this  modern,  tense, 
and  enjoyable  drama.  It 
makes  Bebe's  old  fans 
thrill  to  see  her  doing 
so  wonderfully  and 
proving  beyond  a  doubt 
that  she  is  a  great  as- 
set to  the  talking  screen, 
a  noteworthy  example 
of  the  real  talent  buried 
under  the  mediocre 
films  of  silent  days. 
Helen  W.  White, 
5247  Florence  Avenue. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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"A  HOLLYWOOD  THEME  SONG."  Educa- 
tional. From  the  story  by  John  Waldron,  Earle 
Rodney.  Jack  Jeone,  and  Walter  Weems. 
Directed  by  William  Beaudine.  The  cast: 
Elmer,  Harry  Gribbon;  Estrella.  Patsy  O'Leary; 
Madame  Von  Hoffbery,  Yola  D'Avril. 

"A  LADY'S  WlORAUS."Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
From  the  story  by  Dorothy  Farnum.  Directed 
by  Sidnej'  Franklin.  The  cast:  Jenny  Lind, 
Grace  Moore;  Paul  Brandt,  Reginald  Denny; 
Barnum,  Wallace  Beery;  Olaf,  Gus  Shy; 
Josephine,  Jobyna  Howland;  Broughm,  Gilbert 
Emery;  Inn  Keeper,  George  F.  Marion;  Maretti, 
Paul  Porcasi;  Zerga,  Giovanni  Martino;  Inn 
Keeper's  Wife,  Bodil  Rosing:  Louise,  Joan 
Standing;  Selma,  Mavis  VilHers;  Rosatti, 
Judith  Vosselli. 

"BIG  MONEY."  Paih'e.  From  the  story  by 
Walter  de  Leon.  Directed  by  Russell  Mack. 
The  cast:  Eddie,  Eddie  Quillan;  Ace,  Robert 
Armstrong;  Tom,  James  Gleason;  Joan  McCall, 
Miriam  Seegar;  Mae,  Margaret  Livingstone; 
Mr.  McCall,  Robert  Edeson;  Leila,  Dorothy 
Christy;  Smiley,  G.  Pat  Collins:  Durkin,  Mor- 
gan Wallace;  Flora,  Myrtis  Crinley;  Monk, 
Robert  Glecker;  Bradley,  Charles  Sellon;  Lefty, 
Kit  Guard;  Weejee,  Johnny  Morris;  Waiters, 
Frank  Sabini  and  Harry  Semles;  Society  Woman, 
Clara  Palmer;  Detective.  Ed  Deering;  Elevator 
Boy.  Spec  O'Donnell:  Maid,  Mona  Rica:  Iszy, 
Murray  Smith;  Wendell,  Harry  Tyler;  Butler, 
Jack  MacDonald;  Michael.  Zita  Moulton;  Office 
Boy,  Jack  Hanlon;  Detroit  Dan,  Richard  Cram- 
er;  Lewis   Wilder,   Maurice  Black. 

"BROTHERS."  Columbia.  From  the  stage 
play  by  Herbert  Ashton,  Jr.  Adapted  by  John 
Thomas  Neville  and  Charles  R.  Condon.  Directed 
by  Walter  Lang.  The  cast:  Bob  Naughton. 
Bert  Lytell;  Eddie  Connolly,  Bert  Lytell;  Norma, 
Dorothy  Sebastian;  Dr.  Moore,  William  Morris; 
Prosecuting  Attorney,  Richard  Tucker;  Lorenzo, 
Maurice  Black;  Oily  Joe,  Frank  McCormack; 
Mrs.  Naughton,  Claire  McDowell;  Mr.  _  Naugh- 
ton, Howard  Hickman;  Tony,  Francis  Mac- 
Donald;  Mag,  Rita  Carlyle;  Maud,  Jessie 
Arnold. 

"CHECK  AND  DOUBLE  CHECK."  Radio. 
Story,  music  and  lyrics  by  Bert  Kalmar  and 
Harry  Ruby.  Directed  by  Melville  Brown. 
The  cast:  Amos.  Freeman  F.  Gosden:  Andy. 
Charles  J.  Correll;  Jean  Blair.  Sue  Carol: 
Richard  Williams,  Charles  Morton:  Ralph 
Crawford,  Ralf  Harolde;  John  Blair,  Edward 
Martindel;  Mrs.  Blair,  Irene  Rich:  Elinor 
Crawford,  Rita  LaRoy;  King  fish,  Russell  Powell. 

"DERELICT."  Paramount.  From  the  story 
by  William  Slaven  McXutt  and  Grover  Jones. 
Directed  by  Rowland  V.  Lee.  The  cast:  Bill 
Rafferty,  George  Bancroft;  Helen  Lorber,  Jessie 
Royce  Landis;  Jed  Graves,  William  Boyd:  Fin 
Thomson,  Donald  Stuart;  Jameson,  James  Dur- 
kin: Travis,  William  Stack;  Captain  Gregg, 
Wade  Boteler. 

"DOORWAY  TO  HELL."  Warner  Brothers. 
From  the  novel  "A  Handful  of  Clouds,"  by 
Rowland  Brown.  Adapted  by  George  Rosener. 
Directed  by  Archie  Mayo.  The  cast:  Louie 
Ricardo,  Lewis  Ayres;  Steve  Mileaway,  James 
Cagney;  Doris,  Dorothy  Methews;  Jackie  LaMarr, 
Leon  Janney;  Sam  Margoni,  Charles  Judels; 
Captain  O'Grady,  Robert  Elliott.  Captain  of 
Military  Academy.  Kenneth  Thomson;  Joe,  Jerry 
Mandy;  Rocco,  Noel  Madison. 

"DU     BARRY     WOMAN     OF  PASSION." 

United  Artists.  From  the  play  by  David  Belasco. 
Directed  by  Sam  Taylor.  The  cast:  Jeanctle 
Vaubcrnier  (Mme.  Du  Barry).  Norma  Tal- 
madge;  Cosse  de  Brissac,  Hobart  Bosworth; 
Louis  XV.,  William  Franum:  Due  de  Brissac, 
Conrad  Nagel;  Jean  Du  Barry,  Ullrich  Haupt: 
La  Gourdan,  Alison  Skipworth;  Denys.  E.  Alyn 
Warren;  Renal,  Edgar  Norton:  Maupcou,  Edwin 
Maxwell:    D'Aiguillon,    Henry  Kolker. 

"ESCAPE."  Associated  Radio. .  From  the 
plav  by  John  Galsworthy.  Directed  by  Basil 
Dean.  The  cast:  Matt  Druant,  Sir  Gerald  du 
Maurier;  Girl  of  the  Town,  Mabel  Poulton: 
Plain  Clothes  Man,  Ian  Hunter;  Policeman. 
Edward  Addison:  Fellow  Convict,  Gordon 
Harker:  Shingled  Lady,  Edna  Best;  Judge, 
Horace  Hodges. 

"FATHER'S  SON."  First  National.  From  the 
storv  "Old  Fathers  and  Young  Sons"  by 
Booth  Tarkington.  Directed  by  William  Beaudine. 
The  cast:  Bill  Emory,  Leon  Janney;  William 
Emorv,  Bill's  father,  f.ewis  Stone:  Ruth  Emory, 
Bill's'  mother,  Irene  Rich;  Dr.  Franklin.  John 
Halliday;  Vestibule  Johnson.  Robert  Dandridge: 
His  father,  George  Reed;  The  Bad  Boy.  Mickey 
Bennett;  Dinah,  Gertrude  Howard:  Mrs.  Stewart, 
Bertha   Mann;    Chauffeur,   Grover  Liggon. 

"FEET  FIRST."  Paramount.  From  the 
story  by  John  Gray,  Clyde  Bruckman  and  Alex 


Neil.  Directed  by  Clyde  Bruckman.  The  cast: 
Harold  Home,  Harold  Lloyd;  John  Tanner, 
Robert  McWade;  Mrs.  Tanner,  Lillianne  Leigh- 
ton;  Mary,  Barbara  Kent;  Old  Timer,  Alec 
Francis;    Ship's   Officer,   Noah  Young. 

"JUST  IMAGINE."  Fox.  From  the  story  by 
De  Sylva,  Brown  and  Henderson.  Directed  by 
David  Butler.  The  cast:  LiV-18,  Maureen 
O'Sullivan;  J-21,  John  Garrick;  Single  O,  El 
Brendel;  D-6,  Marjorie  White;  RT-42,  Frank 
Albertson;  2-4,  Hobart  Bosworth;  MT-3,  Ken- 
neth Thomson;  B-36,  Mischa  Auer;  AK-41, 
Sidney  De  Gray;  A'-IO,  Wilfred  Lucas;  Boko, 
Ivan  Linow;  Loko,  Ivan  Linow;  Booboo,  Joy- 
zelle;  Looloo,  Joyzelle;  Commander,  Joseph 
Girard. 


"KISMET."  First  National.  From  the  play 
by  Edward  Knoblock.  Adapted  by  Howard 
Estabrook.  Directed  by  John  Francis  Dillon. 
The  cast:  Hajj,  Otis  Skinner;  Marsinah, 
Loretta  Young;  Caliph  Abdallah,  David  Man- 
ners; Wazir  Mansur,  Sidney  Blackmer ;  Zeleekha. 
Mary  Duncan;  Jailer,  Montague  Love;  Amru, 
Ford  Sterling;  The  Guide  Nazir,  Theodore  Yon 
Eltz;  Iman  Mahmud ,  John  Sainpolis;  Jawan, 
Edmund  Breese. 

"LIGHTNINV  Fox.  From  the  stage  play  by 
Frank  Bacon  and  Winchell  Smith.  Directed  by 
Henry  King.  The  cast:  Lightnin'  Bill  Jones, 
Will  Rogers;  Mrs.  Jones,  Louise  Dressier; 
John  Marvin.  Joel  McCrea;  Millie  Jones,  Helen 
Cohan;  Thomas,  Jason  Robards:  Sheriff,  Frank 
Campeau;  Lem  TownSend,  J.   M.  Herrigan. 

"LITTLE  CAESAR."  First  National.  From 
the  novel  by  W.  R.  Burnett.  Adapted  by  Francis 
Edwards  Faragon.  Directed  by  Mervyn  Le  Roy. 
The  cast:  "Rico"  Bandello,  Edward  G.  Robin- 
son; Joe  Massara,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.;  Olga 
Strassof,  Glenda  Farrell;  The  "Big  Boy,"  Sidney 
Blackmer;  Police  Sergeant  Flaherty,  Thomas 
Jackson;  Pete  Montana,  Ralph  Ince;  Tony 
Passa,  William  Collier,  Jr.;  Arnie  Lorch, 
Maurice  Black;  Sam  Vettori,  Stanley  Fields; 
Otero,  George  E.  Stone. 

"MIN  AND  BILL."  Metro  -  Goldwyn  ■  Mayer. 
From  the  novel  "Dark  Star"  by  Lorna  Moon. 
Directed  by  George  Hill.  The  cast:  Min,  Marie 
Dressier;  Bill,  Wallace  Berry;  Nancy,  Dorothy 
Jordan;  Bella,  Marjorie  Rambeau:  Dick,  Donald 
Dillaway;  Groot.  DeWitt  Jennings;  Alec.  Rus- 
sell Hopton;  Mr.  Southard,  Frank  McGlynn; 
Mrs.   Southard,   Gretta  Gould. 

"MOROCCO."  Paramount.  From  the  play 
"Amy  Jolly,"  by  Benno  Vigny.  Adapted  by 
Jules  Furthman.  Directed  by  Josef  von  Stern- 
berg. The  cast:  Tom  Brown,  Gary  Cooper; 
Amy  Jolly,  Marlene  Dietrich;  Kennington. 
Adolphe  Menjou;  Adjutant  Caesar,  Ullrich 
Haupt;  Anna  Dolores,  Juliette  Compton;  Cor- 
poral Tatoche,  Francis  McDonald;  Colonel 
Ouinnovieres.  Albert  Conti :  Mme.  Caesar,  Eva 
Southern;  Barratire,  Michael  Visaroll;  Lo  Tinto, 
Paul  Porcasi. 

"MOTHERS  CRY."  First  National.  From 
novel  by  Helen  Grace  Carlisle.  Adapted  by 
Lenore  J.  Coffee.  Directed  by  Hobart  Henley. 
The  cast:  Mary  Williams,  Dorothy  Peterson; 
Artie.  David  Manners;  Betty,  Helen  Chandler; 
Danny.  Edward  Woods;  Gerald  Hart,  Sidney 
Blackmer;  Jenny,  Evelyn  Knapp*  Frank  Will- 
iams,   Pat   O'Malley;    Sadye,   Jean  Bary. 

"OH,  FOR  A  MAN!"  Fox.  From  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  story.  "Stolen  Thunder," 
by  Mary  F.  Watkins.  Directed  by  Hamilton 
MacFaiden.  The  cast:  Carlotta  Mansou.  Jean- 
ette  MacDonald;  Barney  McGann.  Reginald 
Denny;  Totsy  Franklin,  Marjorie  White;  Pug 
Morini,  Warren  Hymer:  Laura,  Alison  Skip- 
worth:  Frcscatti.  Bela  Lugosi;  The  Maestro, 
Andre  Cheron:  Kerrv  Stokes,  William  Davidson. 


The  picture  producing  com- 
panies announce  each  month  in 
Screenland,  new  pictures  and 
stars  to  be  seen  in  the  theaters 
throughout  the  country.  Watch 
this  announcement.  This  month 
they  will  be  found  on  the  fol- 
lowing pages:  Paramount,  page 
5;  Warner  Brothers,  page  7; 
First  National,  page  9;  Educa- 
tional, page  11;  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer,  page  13;  and  Columbia, 
page  15. 


"ONE  NIGHT  AT  SUSIE'S."  First  National. 
Directed  by  John  Francis  Dillon.  The  cast . 
Mary,  Biilie  Dove;  Dick,  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Jr.;  Susie,  Helen  Ware;  Buckeye  Bill,  Tully 
Marshall;   Houlihan,  James  Crane. 

"PLAYBOY  OF  PARIS."  Paramount.  From 
the  play,  "Little  Cafe,"  by  Tristan  Bernard. 
Directed  by  Ludwig  Berger.  The  cast:  Albert, 
Maurice  Chevalier;  Yvonne,  Frances  Dee;  Phili- 
bert,  O.  P.  Heggie;  Paul,  Stuart  Erwin;  Pierre, 
Eugene  Pallette;  Mile.  Berongero,  Dorothy 
Christy;  Mile.  Hedwige,  Cecil  Cunningham; 
Cadeaux,  Taylor  Brooke;  M.  Jabert,  Frank 
Elliott;  M.  Bannock,  William  Davidson;  Gastonet, 
Charles  Giblyn. 

"PORT  OF  MISSING  MEN."  Tiffany.  From 
the  story  by  John  P.  McCarthy.  Directed  by 
John  P.  McCarthy.  The  cast:  Steve  O'Ncil  Bob 
Steele;  Buckshot,  Al  St.  John;  Sheriff  Bower, 
Edward  Dunn;  Nita  Madero,  Caryl'  Lincoln; 
John  Evans,  ex-sheriff,  Al  Jennings;  Martha 
Evans,  Fern  Emmett;  Lopez,  Emilio  Fernandez: 
Texas.  Noah  Hendricks;  Senor  Madero,  C.  R. 
Dufau;  Express  Agent,   S.  S.  Simons. 

"RENEGRADES."  Fox.  From  the  novel  by 
Andre  Armandy.  Directed  by  Victor  Fleming. 
The  cast:  Deucalion,  Warner  Baxter;  Eleonore, 
Myrna  Loy;  Machwurth,  Noah  Beery;  Vologuine, 
Gregory  Gave;  Biloxi,  George  Cooper;  Captain 
Mord  iconi,  C.  Henry  Gordon;  Serc/caut-Maior 
Olson,  Colin  Chase;  The  Marabout,  Bela  Lugosi. 

"SEE  AMERICA  THIRST."  U  n  iver  sa  I. 
Screen  play  and  dialogue  by  Win  Moore  and" 
Eddy  Luddy.  Directed  by  William  James 
Craft.  The  cast:  Wally,  Harry  Langdon;  Slim, 
Slim  Summerville;  Ellen,  Bessie  Love;  Screwy 
O'Toole.  Mitchell  Lewis;  Insect  McGann,  Mat- 
thew Betz;  Spumoui,  Stanley  Fields;  O'Toole's 
Henchman,  Lloyd  Whitlock;  McGann's  Hench- 
man, Dick  Alexander;  'Shivering'  Smith,  Tom 
Kennedy;  Inventor,  Lew  Hearn;  The  Attorney, 
LeRoy  Mason. 

"SIN  TAKES  A  HOLIDAY."    Path'e.  From 

an  original  story  by  Robert  Milton  and  Doroiiiy 
Cairns.  Directed  by  Paul  Stein.  The  cast: 
Sylvia,  Constance  Bennett;  Gaylord  Stanton. 
Kenneth  MacKenna;  Durant.  Basil  Rathbone; 
Grace,  Rita  LaRoy;  Richards,  Louis  Bartels: 
Sheridan,  John  Roch"-  Anna,  Zasu  Pitts;  Miss 
Munson,  Kendall  Lee;  Ruth,  Muriel  Finley, 
Miss  Graham,  Helen  Johnson;  Butler,  Fred 
Walton. 

'•THE  BAT  WHISPERS."  United  Artists. 
From  the  stage  play  by  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 
and  Avery  Hopwood.  Directed  by  Roland  West. 
The  cast:  Police  Lieutenant,  Chance  Ward; 
Mr.  Bell,  Richard  Tucker;  The  Butler.  Wilson 
Benge;  Police  Captain,  DeWitt  Jennings;  Police 
Sergeant,  Sidney  D'Albrook;  jl/a;t  In  Black 
Mask,  S.  E.  Jennings;  Mrs.  Cornelia  Van  Gor- 
der,  Grayce  Hampton;  Lizzie  Allen,  Maude 
Eburne;  The  Caretaker,  Spencer  Charters;  Dale 
Van  Gorder,  Una  Merkel:  Brook.  William 
Bakewell;  Dr.  Venrees,  Gustav  Von  Seyffertitz; 
Anderson,  the  Detective,  Chester  Morris: 
Richard  Fleming,  Hugh  Huntley;  Detective 
Jones,  Charles  Dow  Clark:  The  Unknown,  Ben 
Bard. 

"THE  HOT  HEIRESS."  First  N  ational. 
From  an  original  story  by  Herbert  Field?.  I  >i- 
rected  by  Charles  Badger.  The  cast:  Juliette 
Hunter,  Ona  Munson:  Hap  Harrinan.  Ben  Lyon; 
Bill  Dugan,  Tom  Dugan;  Oily,  Walter  Pidgeon: 
Margie,  Inez  Courtney;  Lola,  Thelma  Todd; 
Irene,  Elsie  Bartlett;  Mr.  Hunter.  Holmes  Her- 
bert: Mrs.  Hunter.  Nella  Walker;  The  Doctor, 
George  Irving. 

"THE  LIFE  OF  THE  PARTY."  Warner 
Brothers.  From  the  story  bv  Melville  Cross- 
man.  _  Directed  by  Roy  Del  Ruth.  The  cast:  Flo, 
Winnie  Lightner:  Dot.  Irene  Delroy;  A.  J. 
Smith,  Jack  Whiting;  Colonel  Joy,  Charles  But- 
terworth;  Monsieur  Le  Maire,  Charles  Judels: 
Mr.  Smith,  Tohn  Davidson:  Secretary,  Arthur 
Hoyt. 

"TOL'ABLE  DAVID."  Columbia.  From  the 
story  by  Joseph  Hergesheimer.  Directed  by  John 
Blystone.  The  cast:  David  Kincmon,  Richard 
Cromwell;  Luke.  Noah  Beery;  Esther  Hatbunr, 
Joan  Peters:  Alan  Kinemon,  George  Duryea; 
Amos  Hatbnrn,  Henry  B.  Walthall;  Hunter 
Kinemon.  Edmund  Breese;  Rose  Kinemon,  Bar- 
bara Bedford;  Mrs.  Kincmon,  Helen  Ware;  Iska, 
Harlon  E.  Knight;  Buzzard.  Peter  Richmond: 
Gait.  James  Bradburv,  Sr.;  Doctor,  Richard 
Carlyle. 

"VIENNESE  NIGHTS."  Warner  Brothers. 
From  an  original  story  by  Sigmund  Romberg  and 
Oscar  Hamriierstein,  2nd.  Directed  by  Alan 
Crosland.  The  cast:  Otto,  Alexander  Gray; 
Etsa,  Vivienne  Segal:  Hochcr,  Jean  Hersholt: 
Franz.  Walter  Pidgeon:  Grctl.  Louise  Fazenrla: 
Barbara.  Alice  Day:  Gus.  Bert  Roach;  Mary, 
Tune   Pursell:    Bill.    Milton  Douglas. 
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Hand  Yourself  Beauty 

Continued  from  page  59 


low  the  directions  that  come  with  them  in 
order  to  get  the  best  results.  One  nice  use 
they  do  have — use  a  bit  of  powder  polish 
on  a  buffer  to  go  over  the  nails  before 
applying  liquid  polish.  This  gives  a 
smooth  surface  and  removes  any  bits  of 
roughness  you  may  have  inadvertently 
left  on  the  nail. 

Now,  before  the  real  winter  weather 
sets  in,  is  the  time  to  protect  your  hands. 
Our  grandmothers  used  glycerine  and  rose 
water  to  keep  their  hands  from  chapping. 
It's  still  a  good  formula.  Or  buy  any  of 
the  excellent  hand  creams,  already  pre- 
pared and  on  sale  in  the  better  drug  stores. 
Use  one  with  a  good  deal  of  oil  in  it.  Rub 
it  well  into  your  hands  at  night,  before  re- 
tiring. If  you  like,  wear  very  loose  cot- 
ton gloves  to  protect  the  bed  linen. 

Before  going  out  in  winter  days,  rub 
a  bit  of  vanishing  cream  into  your  hands. 
This  will  keep  them  soft.    If  you  wear 


A  dash  of  your  favorite  hand 
lotion,  Mary  Brian  believes,  is 
the    last    rite    of    a  perfect 
manicure. 


evening  white  on  them  when  you  go  to 
parties,  be  sure  to  rub  it  in  thoroughly  and 
be  equally  sure  to  remove  it  before  re- 
tiring as  it  is  very  drying. 

Your  beauty  lies  in  your  own  hands. 
Train  them  to  express  the  nicest  things 
of  which  you  are  capable. 

Even  five  minutes'  care  a  day  will  help 
them  tell  the  world  that  you  are  a  girl  of 
taste,  good  breeding,  poise  and  charm — 
and  that's  a  lot  to  have  said  about  you, 
isn't  it? 

Write  to  me  about  your  beauty  problems 
and  I'll  be  very  glad  to  help  you.  Address : 
Anne  Van  Aistyne,  Beauty  Editor,  Screen- 
land  Magazine,  45  West  45th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


'Grand  Hotel" 


"Grand   Hotel"    literally   blew    up  the 

town.    A  hit!    Nothing  but  .    It  will 

run  till  the  next  war. 

It  is  translated  from  the  German  of 
Yicki  Baum.  On  a  revolving  stage  we 
are  shown  in  about  fifteen  scenes  what 
goes  on  in  the  Grand  Hotel  in  Berlin  (this 
Grand  Hotel  is,  in  a  maimer,  the  world  we 
live  in)  :  the  bogus  baron  with  skeleton 
keys  in  his  pocket ;  the  famous  Russian 
dancer  who  is  in  love  with  the  baron ;  the 
fellow  from  the  provinces  who  has  come 
to  have  a  whizz-bang  time  before  he  dies; 
the  big  business  Babbitt  who  kills  the 
baron  while  defending  himself  from  rob- 
bery but  who  is  necking  at  the  time  of 
the  robbery  a  lobby-lounging  'secretary.' 

And  others  who  seethe,  flutter,  bawl, 
and  pass  before  us  in  stunning  succession 
under  perfect  direction.  It  grips  you 
every  minute.  The  characters  are  flesh 
and  blood,  including  a  one-eyed  doctor, 
who  is  a  kind  of  Greek  Chorus  to  human 
failings.  Not  a  great  play;  but  stunning 
entertainment. 

Eugenie  Leontovich  is  the  surprise  of 
Broadway.  As  the  Russian  dancer  she 
runs  all  gamuts  of  despair  and  humor. 
She  is  a  great  actress.  And  a  beautiful 
one.  Others  winners :  Sam  Jaffe  as  the 
peasant  trying  to  hook  Life,  Siegfried 
Kumann  as  the  German  Babbitt;  Hortense 
Alden  and  Romaine  Callender.  Henry 
Hull  was  the  baron — but  he  did  not  turn 
the  trick  for  me. 


"  Roar  China" 

When  the  great  line-up  comes  between 
capitalism  and  communism  I  will  be  found 
with  a  gun  in  the  ranks  of  the  capitalists. 

This  was  my  decision  after  seeing  the 
farrago  of  melodramatic  propaganda 
called  "Roar  China,"  written  by  a  Rus- 


The  Stage  in  Review 

Continued  from  Page  65 

sian  Bolshevist  and  put  on  by  the  Theatre 
Guild. 

In  this  play,  which  is  all  grandiose 
scenery  and  no  play  at  all,  we  are  told 
how  the  Chinese  coolie  suffers  at  the 
hands  of  the  predatory  Western  nations, 
the  concessionaries,  the  'brutal'  English 
Navy  and  the  missionaries.  All  of  which 
is  bull,  hooey  and  banana  oil.  What  the 
Chinese  suffer  from  is  the  Chinese. 

"This  One  Man" 

This  play,  by  Sidney  R.  Buchman,  is 
going  to  make  a  whale  and  a  wow  of  a 
picture  from  the  box-office  and  weep-a- 
cupful  angle. 

It  is  a  drama  of  conscience,  played  by 
one  brother,  a  burglar  and  a  heartless  fel- 
low, against  another  brother,  a  weak, 
loving,  gentle  soul.  They  are,  of  course, 
one  person — our  old  mediaeval  friends, 
Better  Self  and  Rotten  Self. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  play- 
wright contrives  to  make  Rotten  Self 
much  more  interesting  than  Milksop  Self. 
The  weak  brother  goes  to  the  chair  for 
the  Big  Brute.  In  so  doing  his  soul  passes 
into  the  soul  of  Brute  Brother,  and  all  is 
spiritually  hunkydory  with  the  latter  as  the 
curtain  goes  down. 

Paul  Muni  is  the  show.  He's  a  terrific 
actor,  smashing  everything  before  him. 
His  last  scene  in  a  cell  when  his  dead 
brother's  soul  is  passing  into  him  is  some 
acting!  Paul  Guilfoyle  was  a  strong 
weakling  who  took  it  on  the  chin.  And 
Mike  Donlin  (salute)  was  among  those 
present. 

"Lew  Leslie's  Blackbirds" 

One  of  the  very  best  negro  shows  I  have 
ever  seen  on  Broadway.  This  is  the  1930 
edition ;  but  it'll  go  into  the  summer  of 
1931,  and  then. 

Therejs  the  Blackbirds  Orchestra  (ear- 
cleaving)  ;  Ethel  Waters  (gosh!);  Flour- 


ney  Miller  (wow!  wow!);  Buck  and 
Bubbles  (can't  describe  'em)  ;  and  a  lot 
of  others. 

Don't  miss  these  almost  white,  tan, 
light-brown  and  sometimes  black  Black- 
birds. 


"The  Tyrant" 

A  play  from  the  Sabatini  book  about 
Cesare  Borgia.  The  dullest,  stupidest 
thing  I've  seen  this  year.  All  talk,  rant 
and  costume. 

Louis  Calhern  makes  a  display  of  him- 
self in  flesh-tights,  and  that's  all  he  does. 
Lily  Cahill  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
apparitions  on  the  stage.  Go  to  see  her 
and  forget  this  stale  and  ancient  play. 

"As  Good  As  New" 

Thompson  Buchanan,  old  war-horse 
and  master  stage  contraptionist,  twisted 
out  a  new  slant  on  an  old  piece  of  bunkum 
in  "As  Good  as  New"  and  manages  to 
make  a  slick  satire  of  a  pre-McKinley 
idea. 

This  all  happens  in  the  Lace  Curtain  set 
in  Lower  Fifth  Avenue  and  in  a  pent- 
house in  Sutton  Place.  Tom  Bannintj's 
wife  smashes  in  on  him  in  Sutton  Place, 
where  he  has  a  beautiful  sample  of  O.  S. 
(Original  Sin).  Divorce,  of  course.  But 
the  two  children  are  against  divorce  (be- 
lieve it  or  not,  says  Ripley),  and  the  girl 
runs  off  with  BUI  Tozvnsend  to  show  papa 
and  mama  that  she,  too,  can  hit  the  1930 
Trail.  Papa  and  mamma  shocked.  Little 
Eva  called  back.    No  divorce. 

Grand  reconciliation  while  Tom  Ban- 
ning, the  father,  is  'phoning  for  the  in- 
stallation of  another  Fluff. 

Entertaining  in  spots ;  but  Uncle  Will 
Hays  will  have  to  look  sharp  when  the 
picture  is  made. 

Otto  Kruger,  Vivienne  Osborne  and 
Marjorie  Gateson  romped  around  Buch- 
anan's play  in  great  form. 
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Learn  the 
Complexion  Secret 
98%  of  the  Screen 

Stars  know 


NOWADAYS  no  woman  need 
be  afraid  of  birthdays,"  John 
Boles,  Universal,  says.  "Charm  isn't 
by  any  means  measured  by  years! 

"One  of  the  most  alluring  women 
I  know  is  .  .  .  But  it  wouldn't  be  fair 
to  tell!  No  one  would  ever  guess— 
and  she's  admired  wherever  she  goes. 

"These  days  not  only  stage  and 
screen  stars  but  hundreds  of  other 
women  have  learned  a  very  impor- 
tant secret  of  allure.  YOUTH  is  rec- 
ognized for  the  priceless  thing  it  is 
.  .  .  complexions  are  kept  glowing." 

How  amazingly  the  stars  keep 
youth!  Learn  their  complexion  secret! 

"To  keep  youth,  guard  complex- 
ion beauty,"  they  will  tell  you.  "Keep 
your  skin  temptingly  smooth!" 


The  caress  of  dollar- 

a-cake  Trench  soap 


Actresses  famous  for  their  charm 
the  world  over  use  Lux  Toilet  Soap, 
and  have  for  years.  So  well-known 
is  their  preference  for  this  fragrant, 
beautifully  white  soap  that  it  is  found 
in  theaters  everywhere. 

In  Hollywood,  where  605  of  the 
613  actresses  use  it,  Lux  Toilet  Soap 
is  official  in  all  film  studios. 

Of  the  countless  stars  who  use 
this  white  soap,  some  have  the 
fine-grained  skin  that  is  inclined 
to  dryness;  some  the  skin  that 
tends  to  be  oily;  some  the  in-be- 
tween skin  .  .  . 

Whatever  your  individual  type 
may  be,  you,  too,  will  find  Lux 
Toilet  Soap  the  perfect  soap — so 
bland  is  its  effect  on  the  skin. 


EVELYN 
L  AY  E  ,  co- 
starring  with 
John  Boles  in  a 
recent  picture, 
says:  "Lux 
Toilet  Soap 
leaves  my  skin 
fresh  and  even- 
textured." 


LUPE  VELEZ. 

Universal's  effer- 
vescent star,  says  of 
this  white,  fragrant 
soap:  "Lux  Toilet 
Soap  certainly  keeps 
my  skin  like  velvet." 


Lux  Toilet  Soap.JCK 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND. 
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Know  the  Stars  by  Numerology  ! 

Continued  from  page  26 


they  were  fitted,  the  kind  of  associations 
which  they  understand?  This  is  mainly 
your  future  until  you  are  forty-five. 

The  unfavorable  relation  of  your  birth 
month  number  of  8  to  your  'Ideality'  of  7 
explains  why  your  early  life  was  not 
seemingly  made  to  order  for  you.  There 
were  harder  rules  and  regulations  placed 
around  you  which  you  may  know  now 
offered  you  a  lesson  in  how  to  be  more 
sensible,  practical  and  capable  in  meeting 
life  but  which  seemed  very  discouraging 
at  the  time  and  not  at  all  likely  to  bring 
happiness. 

You  were  born  into  a  strong  family  vi- 
bration at  the  same  time  and  this  con- 
tinuing until  your  27th  year  was  the  num- 
erological  reason  for  your  marriage  be- 
tween the  time  you  left  your  father's  home 
and  the  year  1930,  when  your  real  in- 
flunce  of  the  second  and  most  fortunate 
chapter  of  your  life,  number  7,  begins.  If 
you  had  not  married  by  your  27th  birth- 
day, the  number  7  in  your  deeper  nature 
combining  with  the  7  in  your  birthday 
which  is  the  7th  of  August,  would  have 
made  you  a  little  indifferent  to,  if  not  en- 
tirely unconscious  of,  the  joys  of  married 
life,  and  your  art  would  have  immediately 
taken  first  and  perhaps  the  only  place,  as 
it  will  yet  do. 

Number  7  is  not  lucky  for  marriage 
especially  the  kind  of  marriage  that  in- 
cludes home  and  children.  Consequently,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  you  to  make  any 
marriage  a  success  after  your  birthday_  in 
1929.  You  will  feel  that  you  are  going 
against  the  current  in  continuing  domestic 
life,  and  circumstances  also  will  produce 
the  necessity  for  great  changes  in  your 
living  conditions. 

It  may  not  be  so  much  that  you  have 
chosen  the  wrong  partner  as  that  marriage 
and  domesticity  is  a  phase  of  experience 
seldom  happy  for  anyone  passing  through 
a  period  of  their  life,  numbered  7. 

It  is  both  interesting  and  amusing  how 
living  under  the  influence  of  this  number 
7  makes  people  feel  and  act.  We  become 
more  and  more  concentrated  upon  what  is 
going  on  in  our  deeper  development  and 
feelings,  more  and  more  unconscious  of 
the  world  around  us  and  the  demands  be- 
ing made  upon  us  by  our  associations  and 
our  social  order.  We  have  always  to  be 
reminded  that  there  is  this  and  that  to  be 
done  and  except  in  relation  to  the  activities 
that  deeply  interest  us,  everything  is  so 
easily  a  nuisance.  We  want  to  be  left 
alone  because  we  are  not  the  least  lonely : 
we  have  our  books  and  we  have  our 
thoughts;  we  get  a  little  careless  at  times 
even  about  our  physical  appearance  until 
someone  tells  us  that  we  should  remember 
lhat  we  are  on  earth  and  that  it  is  inter- 
fering with  our  practical  success  not  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  way  we  look. 
Then  we  do,  for  a  while! 

You  will  often  get  this  criticism.  Miss 
Harding!  Even  your  public  will  wonder 
why  you  are  not  more  'fixy'  and  why  when 
you  are  not  actually  before  the  camera  you 
try  wherever  and  whenever  you  can  to  be 
tidy  but  comfortable  rather  than  on  dress 
parade. 

1930  for  you  marks  the  real  beginning 
of  the  most  successful  period  of  your 
life  in  public  work  on  stage  and  screen. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  a  cycle  of  9  years 
in  which  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  your  talent  to  the  full. 

While  you  and  your  public  will  realize 


in  1930  that  there  is  a  future  before  you, 
you  will  not  continue  through  1931  to 
greater  prominence  immediately.  Until 
October  1931  there  will  be  some  unex- 
pected and  surprising  changes  coming  into 
your  personal  and  professional  life  which 
will  cause  you  to  be  turned  aside  from 
more  complete  expression.  You  will  re- 
quire a  lot  of  patience  and  the  retention  of 
confidence  in  yourself  and  in  your  future, 
and  at  no  time  should  you  feel  that  the 
new  beginnings  of  1930  were  false  ones. 

During  1931  you  may  return  to  the 
stage  but  you  will  not  be  seen  as  often  by 
your  public  or  under  quite  such  favorable 
conditions  as  in  1930. 

However,  commencing  in  the  Fall  of 
1931  and  through  1932  favorable  influences 
will  be  in  the  ascendent  and  it  will  prove 
easy  for  you  to  receive  greater  recognition 
in  this  period  than  even  in  1930.  This  year 
of_  1932  establishing  more  firmly  the  po- 
sition of  1930,  keeps  you  before  the  public 
until  the  termination  of  your  creative 
cycle  in  1939. 

After  this?  Well!  If  you  must  know, 
it  would  seem  that  you  will  continue  in 
a  creative  field  of  work,  where  you  are 
expressing  your  ideas  freely,  but  this  last 
chapter  of  your  life  will  be  spent  in  writ- 
ing books  and  plays  for  other  people  to 
read  and  act,  for  the  number  of  the  third 


Maria  Alba,  a  Spanish  siren, 
who  plays  opposite  Antonio 
Moreno  in  "Los  Que  Dan- 
zan,"  a  Spanish  dialogue 
version  of  "Those  Who 
Dance." 


phase  of  your  experience  is  3. 

The  sum  total  of  the  month,  day  and 
year  of  your  birth  reduces  to  the  number 
9.  This,  recognized  in  Numerology  as 
your  'Path  of  Life,'  gives  us  an  understand- 
ing of  what  your  life's  purpose  is,  the 
destiny  and  the  personal  development  to 
which  your  whole  life  is  leading. 

9  being  the  symbol  of  mankind,  the 
mark  of  a  true  friend,  the  sign  of  all  art, 
of  beauty  and  human  understanding,  is  a 
key  to  the  level  of  expression  which  you 
were  born  to  attain. 

Practically  it  seems  that  your  life  be- 
longs first  to  the  public  and  secondly  to 
yourself.  This  is  why  you  would  not  find 
success  and  happiness  when  you  would  at- 
tempt to  place  personal  desires,  social  or 
material  ambitions  before  your  art  and  be- 
fore what  you  could  accomplish  through 
its  inspiration  for  the  world  as  a  whole. 

I  use  the  word  attempt,  because  no  one 
with  this  number  9  as  the  total  of  their 
birthdate  ever  succeeds  in  getting  away 
with  self,  selfish  desires  or  personal  grati- 
fication as  such.  It  is  only  as  the  self  is 
gotten  out  of  the  way  by  the  cultivation  of 
broad  humane  tolerance  toward  life  and 
towards  all  people  or  is  lost  in  the  con- 
secration to  some  great  achievement  in 
public  life,  that  happiness  results.  Under 
this  influence,  that  which  we  would  hold 
we  must  first  let  go. 

This  'Path  of  Life'  number  9,  which 
sounds  like  a  tall  goal  to  live  up  to  in 
this  kind  of  world,  is  quite  possible  for 
you  to  reach,  Miss  Harding,  for  under  the 
laws  of  comparison  developed  in  Numer- 
ology it  is  another  dimension  of  the  num- 
ber 7  which  we  have  seen  so  strongly  in 
the  rest  of  your  Numberscope,  and  that, 
as  I  have  said,  makes  it  so  easy  for  you  to 
forget  the  smaller  personal  desires  and  to 
concentrate  instead  upon  creative  artistic 
expression. 

Furthermore,  somehow  from  somewhere 
you  made  a  lucky  choice  of  a  number  9  for 
your  professional  name  of  Ann  Harding. 
This  is  the  way  it  is  numbered.  The  let- 
ters of  Ann  numbered  respectively,  1,  5, 
5,  and  totaling  11,  and  the  letters  of  Hard- 
ing numbered  respectively,  8,  1,  9,  4,  9, 
5,  7  adding  to  43  which  reduces  by  adding 
the  4  to  the  3,  to  7.  11  for  Ann  and  7 
for  Harding  adds  to  9,  and  perhaps  you 
have  noticed  that  it  is  the  same  kind  of 
a  9,  made  up  by  an  11  and  a  7  as  was  the 
'Expression'  or  'Method  Number'  of  your 
original  name. 

This  name  under  which  you  work  is  be- 
coming known  to  the  public,  has  the  same 
number  9  which  has  been  used  as  a  suc- 
cessful force  by  some  of  the  greatest 
artists  and  public  figures,  in  public  and 
stage  life,  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
The  better-known  members  of  the  Barry- 
more  family  made  use  of  this  number  as 
that  of  their  professional  signature  and  so 
did  David  Belasco.  So,  Miss  Harding, 
you  are  in  good  company,  working  under 
the  direct  influence  of  your  'Path  of  Life' 
number  9.  You  are  in  line  for  many  years 
of  that  kind  of  successful  work,  which 
will  not  only  satisfy  your  original  desire 
to  weave  dreams  and  romance  for  your- 
self and  for  others,  but  will  have  the 
effect  of  elevating  the  tone  of  motion 
picture  portrayal  so  that,  due  to  your  ef- 
forts, the  movie  audiences  of  the  future 
will  demand  better  talent  and  better  ma- 
terial as  the  vehicle  for  their  favored 
players. 
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"Colgate's  is 

by  far  the 
best  cleanser" 


says 

JEROME  ALEXANDER,  B.S.,  M.Sc. 

Fellow  A.  A.  A.  S. ;  Member  American  In- 
stitute Chemical  Engineers ;  Author  ' '  Colloid 
Chemistry"  ;  Pioneer  Worker  with  the  Ultra- 
microscope;  Specialist  in  Colloid  Chemistry. 


GO  to  an  eminent  consulting  chemist, 
an  authority  on  scientific  research, 
for  convincing  proof  that  Colgate's  cleans 
teeth  better.  Such  an  authority  is  Jerome 
Alexander  of  New  York.  Let  his  tests  — 
his  scientific  experiments  —  convince  you 
as  they  convinced  him. 

Jerome  Alexander  made  impartial,  ex- 
haustive studies  of  the  cleansing  action  of 
•well-known  dentifrices.  Colgate's  was  un- 
deniably more  effective.  Why? 

Because  Colgate's  gets  down  into  the  tiny 
crevices  where  decay  begins.  Because  its 
penetrative  foam  brings  to  the  surface  food 
particles  that  are  never  reached  by  slug- 
gish toothpastes.  Because  —  in  Jerome 
Alexander's  own  words — "It  penetrates 


into  the  tooth  fissures,  flooding  away  im- 
purities which  cause  trouble." 

Jerome  Alexander's  research  agrees  with 
the  finding  of  such  noted  authorities  as 
Dr.  Hardee  Chambliss,  Dean  of  Sciences, 
Catholic  University  of  America;  Dr. 
Allen  Rogers,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Industrial  Chemical  Engineering,  Pratt 
Institute;  and  others  of  equal  fame  who 
have  been  retained  to  make  analytical 
tests  and  render  expert  opinion.  Can  you, 
in  choosing  your  dentifrice,  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed by  this  array  of  scientific  proof 
that  Colgate's  is  the  ideal  cleanser?  Take 
the  safe  course  with  your  teeth  —  when 
you  brush  them  with  Colgate's,  you  can 
be  sure  that  they're  really  clean. 


Jerome  Alexander 

says: 

"I  found  that  Colgate's 
exhibits  the  lowest  sur- 
face-tension. Because  of 
this,  Colgate's  Penetrates 
into  the  tooth  fissures, 
flooding  away  impurities 
which  cause  trouble. 
Therefore,  Colgate's 
is  by  far  the  best 
cleanser." 


The  price  is  important — 
bat  the  quality — not  the 
price— has  held  Colgate 
leadership  for  30  years. 


fTR  T7Tj  COLGATE,  Dept.  M-1023P.  O.  Box 
r  Xv HiCi  375,  Grand  Central  Post  Office,  New 
York  City.  Please  send  me  a  free  tube  of  Colgate's 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream,  with  booklet,  "How  to  Keep 
Teeth  and  Mouth  Healthy." 


Name.— 
Address- 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREF.XLAN  O. 
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When  Bessie  Love  Entertains  at  Lunche 

Continued  from  page  63 


is     conversation     time     for  everybody. 

When  Bessie  wishes  to  entertain  a 
larger  number  than  her  favorite  half- 
dozen,  she  sets  little  tables  against  the 
grilled  balcony  edge,  so  that  the  guests 
may  eat  and  talk  and  gaze  across  the 
valley.  Bui,  whether  the  luncheon  is  for 
six  or  sixty,  whether  it  is  to  be  followed 
by  rest  and  relaxation  and  chatter  or  by 
bridge,  the  same  easy  formality  is 
Bessie's  keynote. 

For  the  larger  luncheon,  Bessie's  favor- 
ite menu  consists  of  four  courses.  First 
comes  a  cocktail,  usually  fruit  in  a  sur- 
prising and  colorful  combination.  Then 
comes  a  hot  meat  course,  not  too  heavy 
and  not  too  fragile.  Sometimes  it  is 
creamed  fish  or  fowl.  Always  there  are 
one  or  two  warm  vegetables,  piping  hot 
rolls  or  feather-weight  biscuits  and  lattice- 
like mounds  of  shoestring  potatoes. 

Next  is  served  a  salad,  cool  and  crisp 
and  colorful.  With  this  salad  Bessie  al- 
ways arranges  crunchy,  long  cheese  sticks 
which  crumble  into  delicate  flaky  bits. 
And,  last  but  not  least,  is  the  dessert.  This 
varies  according  to  the  season  of  the  year 
and  the  other  courses  of  the  menu.  Usu- 
ally it  is  a  sherbert  or  frozen  pudding. 
Black  coffee  and  tiny,  vari-colored  mints 
complete  the  luncheon. 

Occasionally,  Bessie  serves  a  buffet 
luncheon,  particularly  in  the  winter  time 
when  the  guests  will  enjoy  the  open  fires 
in  the  living  room  and  dining  room.  For 
these  parties  Bessie  provides  both  cold 
and  hot  dishes,  platters  of  sliced  meats  and 
chafing  dishes  and  car-seroles  of  steaming 
hot  foods.  One  of  her  favorite  foundation 
dishes  for  her  buffet  luncheons  is  a  spaghetti 
concoction  with  mushrooms  and  chicken 
and  cheese. 

When  the  tiny  Bessie  is  working,  she 
lunches  in  her  blue  and  rose  and  silver 
dressing  room  at  the  studio.  Usually  she 
orders  vegetables,  sometimes  a  vegetable 


plate,  at  other  times,  separate  orders  of 
the  particular  kinds  she  wants.  With 
these  dishes  she  eats  toast  and  some  kind 
of  a  light  dessert  with  black  coffee. 

On  the  days  which  she  spends  at  home 
Bessie's  lunch  consists  of  a  clear  soup 
with  cheese  straws  or  of  omelettes  with 
strawberry  jam  tucked  into  their  fluffiness. 
Bessie's  'surprise'  omelettes  frequently 
form  the  main  dish  of  one  of  her  more 
informal  luncheon  parties.  No  one,  ex- 
cept Bessie  and  the  cook,  knows  what  may 
be  hidden  under  the  pale  gold  mound  on 
the  plate.  It  may  be  anything  from 
candied  fruits  or  preserves,  to  strange, 
foreign  meats  and  spices. 

Whether  it  be  one  of  her  informal 
gatherings  on  the  veranda,  a  course 
luncheon  to  be  followed  by  a  concen- 
trated afternoon  of  bridge,  or  a  buffet 
feast  carried  from  the  dining  room  to  the 
fireside,  simplicity  rules  when  Bessie  en- 
tertains. The  menus  are  not  elaborate 
but  the  food  is  deliriously  cooked  and 
perfectly  chosen.  And  color  plays  a  large 
part  in  the  proceedings.  Golden  omelettes 
are  served  on  dull  blue  plates.  Frothy, 
colorful  fruit  salads  are  brought  to  the 
guests  in  flat,  black  onyx  bowls.  Once 
Bessie  served  a  snowy  white  frozen 
pudding  on  a  frosted  white  plate,  with  a 
deep  red  rosebud  resting  against  the  edge. 
It's  a  knack,  knowing  how  to  make 
a  picture  of  a  luncheon  plate.  Little  Bessie 
Love  possesses  the  knack. 

Probably  Bessie's  luncheons  are  always 
so  successful  because  to  her  they  are  a 
joy,  not  a  duty.  She  likes  to  play  hostess 
to  her  friends.  So  she  succeeds  both 
wisely  and  well.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
recipes,  and  we  hope  you'll  have  the  same 
good  luck  with  them  that  Bessie  always 
has : 

GRAPEFRUIT  DE  LUXE 
Cut  a  grapefruit  in  half.  Remove  the 


SCREEN LAND 


core,  leaving  a  round  hole.  Separate  the 
sections  from  the  skin.  Pour  grenadine, 
which  is  red  in  color,  into  the  center. 
Surround  with  fresh  mint  and  serve  very 
cold. 

CHICKEN  AND  MUSHROOMS 
IN  RAMEKINS 

Melt  two  tablespoons  of  fat.  Add 
one-half  teaspoon  salt,  a  few  grains  of 
pepper,  one  cup  of  rich  milk  and  bring  to 
a  boiling  point,  stirring  constantly  until 
thick.  Add  one  cup  chicken  cut  in  small 
pieces,  one  cup  mushrooms  which  have 
been  sauted  in  butter  for  five  minutes,  one 
tablespoon  chopped  stuffed  olives,  and 
heat  thoroughly.  Put  in  ramekins,  cover 
tops  with  bread  crumbs  and  place  in  hot 
oven  until  crumbs  are  a  delicate  brown. 

SHRIMP  SALAD 

Cut  two  cups  shrimps,  fresh  or  canned, 
into  small  pieces.  Add  one-half  cup  celery 
cut  in  'bits  and  two  hard-cooked  eggs 
thinly  sliced.  Combine  lightly  with  mayon- 
naise. Place  on  crisp  lettuce  leaves  on 
individual  plates  and  garnish  with  slices 
of  stuffed  olives. 

CAFE  MOUSSE 

Soak  one  tablespoon  gelatine  in  four 
tablespoons  cold  water  five  minutes.  Cook 
one  and  a  half  cups  strong  coffee  and  one 
cup  sugar  together  until  sirupy.  Beat 
three  eggs  slightly  and  pour  hot  syrup 
over  them.  Cook  in  double  boiler  about 
five  minutes.  Add  gelatine  and  stir  un- 
til dissolved.  Strain  and  cool.  Add  one 
teaspoon  vanilla  and  two  tablespoons 
sherry  flavoring.  Fold  in  one  and  one- 
half  cups  whipped  cream,  pour  mixture 
into  mold  and  pack ;  or  turn  into  tray  of 
iceless  refrigerator  and  let  stand  four  or 
five  hours,  stirring  occasionally. 


What  Makes  a  Girl  Popular? 

Continued  from  page  98 


a  swell  time,  too.  Be  your  own  natural 
self.    That's  your  line.    Hold  it! 

Another  girl  writes :  "I'm  nineteen  and 
considered  attractive.  Girls  like  me,  and 
I  get  on  well  with  them.  The  trouble  is, 
boys  don't  care  for  me.  A  few  have 
'fallen'  for  me  but  it  didn't  last.  I  like 
boys  and  want  them  to  like  me.  Am  I 
too  stand-off-ish  I  wonder?  I  don't  drink, 
J  don't  like  to  smoke  very  well  and  I 
loathe  petting.  I  hate  to  appear  prudish 
or  contrary,  but  I  resent  being  'tried  out.' 
I  try  to  believe  it's  no  more  than  that — I 
can't  believe  all  boys  have  bad  motives. 
But  whatever  their  motives  I  resent  it  and 
tell  them  so  in  no  uncertain  terms.  Is  this 
the  reason  boys  don't  like  me?  Is  there 
no  other  way  to  interest  them?" 

Of  course  there  is.  Hold  on  to  your 
ideals.  You  can  be  a  modern  Miss  1931 
without  being  cheap  and  be  more  popular, 
not  less  so,  if  you  manage  right.  It's 
sometimes  hard  for  a  girl  to  know  what's 
in  a  boy's  mind.  He  may  be,  as  you  say, 
'trying  her  out,'  a  form  of  caddishness 
most  despicable  to  my  mind,  or  he  may  be 


one  who  just  naturally  expects  a  girl  to 
allow  liberties.  But  whatever  he  has  in 
his  mind,  and  however  'peeved'  he  may 
seem  to  be  at  your  attitude,  he'll  respect 
it  whether  he  admits  it  or  not.  You  can 
manage  this  situation  without  seeming 
either  'contrary  or  prudish.'  It's  not  at 
all  necessary  to  adopt  a  'How-dare-you- 
sir'  or  'don't-you-know-I-am-a-lady'  air. 
Treat  it  lightly.  Laugh  it  off.  You  can 
be  firm  without  being  priggish. 

As  to  interesting  boys  in  some  other 
way,  forget  yourself  and  be  as  easy  and 
companionable  as  you  are  with  your  girl 
friends.  And  here's  a  tip.  Nearly  every 
male,  young  or  old,  likes  to  talk,  especial- 
ly about  himself  and  things  he's  particu- 
larly interested  in.  Get  him  started  on 
some  subject  in  which  you  know  he  has 
some  special  interest.  Then  let  him  talk 
and  you  listen.  This  is  one  way  to  solve 
the  problem  of  what  to  talk  about.  You 
don't  have  to  talk!  Not  if  you  cultivate 
the  gentle  and  popular  art  of  being  a 
good  listener.  Ten  to  one  he  will  look 
at  you  after  five  or  less  minutes  to  say 


amazedly,  "Gee,  but  you're  interesting !" 
And  you  have  not  said  a  word  except  one 
or  two  well-put  questions ! 

I  once  read  a  clever  story  called  "Aren't 
You  Wonderful?" — in  which  the  author, 
a  famous  writer  of  fiction  contended  in  a 
most  amusing  way  that  all  a  girl  has  to 
do  to  win  a  man  is  to  look  into  his  eyes 
trustingly  and  murmur  "Oh,  aren't  you 
won — der — ful  ?"  This  might  not  always 
work  but  it's  a  good  thing  to  know  about. 
These  are  only  a  few  entering  wedges  to 
start  you  on  the  way  to  popularity.  But 
when  once  you  get  the  idea  you'll  be  sur- 
prised at  how  fast  you  can  work ! 

Now  then !  What  do  you  think  makes 
a  girl  popular?  Do  you  agree  with  my 
answers  to  these  letters?  Write  to  me 
frankly  and  sincerely  your  views  and  your 
experiences.  A  few  letters  will  be  printed 
each  month  (without  names  and  _  ad- 
dresses and  only  with  your  permission), 
with  my  answers.  Letters  asking  advice 
will  be*  welcomed  and  will  be  answered 
as  promptly  as  possible.  Enclose  a  stamped, 
addressed  envelope  for  a  personal  reply. 
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For  evening,  BESSIE  LOVE,  charming  Metro-Goldwyn  player,  chooses  a  gown  of  intricate  cut,  much 
o)  whose  effectiveness  depends  upon  beauty  oj  figure.    The  three-piece  pajama  costume  (upper  right) 
illustrates  how  to  be  feminine  'tho  trousered.  In  the  feminine  lead  oj  "See  America  Thirst,"  the  Universal 
comedy  feature,  Miss  Love  wears  this  debonair  little  utility  costume. 


We're  back  to 

FEMININE  FASHIONS 

...  Bnt  not  to 

LADY-LIKE  LANGUOR 


Today  we're  as  spirited  in  trailing  skirts 
as  we  ever  were  in  short  ones  .  .  .  and 
buoyant  good  health  is  still  the  better 
part  of  beauty! 

But  the  new  clothes  themselves  demand 
almost  physical  perfection.  We  must  be 
slender,  ah  yes!  .  .  .  but  alluringly 
rounded.  We  must  count  our  calories  .  .  . 
but  never  reveal  it  m  our  complexions. 
And  here's  where  so  simple  a  thing  as 
bran  in  the  diet  can  be  of  immense  help. 

Most  of  us  find  it  necessary  to  go  on 
reducing  menus  every  once  in  a  while. 
(Those  extra  pounds  just  will  come  back!) 

And  when  we  do — elimination  so  often 
becomes  irregular.  Poisons  and  wastes 
accumulate.  The  result  is  pimples — dry 
or  sallow  skin — headaches,  dizziness  and 
sometimes  serious  illness. 

Kellogg's  All-Bran  in  an  adequate  re- 
ducing diet  prevents  all  that.  It  is  not 
fattening — but  it  does  add  the  "bulk"  or 
"roughage"  every  diet  needs.  It  helps  to 
clear  away  all  impurities  and,  in  addi- 
tion, contains  iron  which  brings  glowing 
color  to  cheeks. 


There  are  many  ways  to  enjoy  Kel- 
logg's All-Bran.  Try  it  as  a  ready-to- 
eat  cereal  with  skimmed  milk.  Cook  it 
in  omelets,  bran  muffins  or  bread. 
Sprinkle  it  into  soups  or  over  salads. 

No  other  bran  is  so  deliciously  fla- 
vored— so  delightfully  krumbled.  Ask 
for  Kellogg's  All-Bran  in  the  red-and- 
green  package.  Recommended  by  dieti- 
tians. Made  by  Kellogg  in  Battle  Creek. 
•  •  • 

You'll  enjoy  Kellogg's  Slumber  Music,  broad- 
cast over  wjz  and  associated  stations  every 
Sunday  evening. 

SEND    FOR    THE  BOOKLET 

"Keep  Healthy  While  You  Are 
Dieting  to  Reduce" 

It  contains  helpful  counsel.  Women  who  ad- 
mire beauty  and  fitness  and  who  want  to  keep 
fashionable  figures  will  find  the  suggested 
menus  and  table  of  foods  for  dieting  invalu- 
able. It  is  free  upon  request. 

KELLOGG  COMPANY 

Dept.  E-2,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet, 
"Keep  Healthy  While  You  Are  Dieting  to 
Reduce." 

Name  


Address- 


When  you  write  tn  advertiser?  please  mention  SCREENLAND. 
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Starry  Money  and  Where  It  Goes 
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fortunate  ones  who  invested  heavily  in 
stocks  and  came  out  ahead  of  the  game 
when  the  market  broke.  Alice  also  buys 
model  dogs,  all  sizes  and  shapes.  There 
are  at  least  two  hundred  of  them  scattered 
around  her  home. 

Don  Alvarado  buys  mortgages  and  has 
just  invested  in  building  a  new  and  perfect 
Spanish  home,  and  in  order  to  cut  down  a 
bit  he  turned  in  a  handsome  car  and  bought 
a  Ford.  (The  Gleasons  also  drive  Fords. 
So  does  Helen  Cohan,  daughter  of  George 
M.j  just  making  her  screen  debut  in  "Light- 
nin'  "  with  Will  Rogers.) 

Eddie  Morgan,  Warner  Baxter's  young 
find,  is  having  his  first  experience  of  big- 
money,  and  revels  in  his  growing  bank  ac- 
count. So  he's  saving,  saving,  and  spends 
only  for  miniature  golf  and  ice  skating,  his 
two  pet  extravagances.  Lew  Ay  res  is  an- 
ther youngster  enjoying  new  money.  He 
saved  up  for  an  organ  he  has  longed  for 
all  his  life.  Half  his  salary  is  religiously 
banked  every  week.  Now  he  also  owns  a 
Hup  sports  coupe,  another  boyish  dream,  at 
last  discarding  the  most  disreputable  car  in 
all  Hollywood. 

Bessie  Love's  mother  used  to  manage  her 
money  for  her,  but  since  Bessie  became 
Mrs.  William  Hawks,  most  of  it  goes  into 
real  estate  and  Bill's  investment  company, 
i  lilhert  Roland  put  most  of  his  money  into 
a  beautiful  home  for  his  mother,  which  has 
engrossed  his  attention  for  the  past  two 
years. 

Joe  E.  Brown  is  another  canny  soul, 
everything  he  does  being  centered  around 
his  children  and  Mrs.  Brown.  A  lovely 
home,  first  class  educations  for  the  children, 
trust  funds  and  so  on.  Two  little  girls  who 
-•-end  their  money  mainly  on  their  families 
are  Helen  Foster  and  Marion  Byron. 
Ramon  Novarro  is  another  boy  who  is 
mighty  good  to  his  family — he  has  lots  of 
little  brothers  and  sisters.  Anna  May 
Wong  is  another  who  is  kind  to  her  people. 

Evelyn  Brent  believes  in  oil  wells,  and 
scorns  real  estate.  However,  when  certain 
oil  stock  recently  failed  her,  she  decided  the 
bank  was  a  pretty  good  place  for  one's 
money. 

John  Davidson,  the  fellow  that  Winnie 
Lightner  chucks  around  so  boisterously  in 
"The  Life  of  the  Party,"  owns  a  partner- 
ship in  a  drug  store  in  New  York.  Glenn 
Tryon  runs  to  steel  mills  in  Reading,  Pa., 
in  which  he  used  to  work.  It's  fun  to  own 
some  of  it  later  on.  Hal  Cooley  is  branch- 
ing out  into  a  stylish  real  estate  develop- 
ment at  Laguna  and  Palm  Springs,  opening 
up  many  tracts.  George  Duryea  has  a  big 
ranch  in  Wyoming  and  raises  cattle  and 
horses. 

John  Barrymore  blows  himself  to  a  yacht 
and  invests  the  rest  in  safe  bonds.  Winnie 
Lightner  looks  cryptic  and  says,  oh,  boy  if 
she  only  did  know  just  where  her  money 
went,  she'd  be  grateful.  Doug  Fairbanks, 
Jr.,  is  buying  and  furnishing  a  new  horn:-, 
the  one  Joan  prepared  at  Brentwood  Park, 
which  seemed  so  gorgeous  at  the  time,  not 
now  being  quite  grand  enough  for  them. 
The  rest  of  their  money  goes  in  building 
and  loan  investments. 

Loretta  Young  is  another  girl  who  helps 
support  her  family,  but  she  is  squeezing 
enough  out  to  build  a  house.  Walter 
Huston  owns  half  a  yacht  with  Arlen,  but 
has  some  money  left  over  for  real  estate 
investments,  which  investments  he  confines 
strictly  to  California.  Marilyn  Miller, 
whose  papa  manages  her  income,  owns  lots 
of  California  property,  preferably  pleasure 
resorts. 


Dorothy  Christy  and  hubby  Hal,  have 
found  promoting  plays  on  Broadway  a 
successful  investment.  Harold  Lloyd  owns 
vast  California  acreage,  and  he  also  has 
his  mother  dependent  on  him,  besides 
Mildred  and  little  Gloria  and  his  new 
adopted  daughter.  Ronald  Colman  buys 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  hopes  to  own  a  lovely 
place  in  Europe  some  day.    Eddie  Cantor 


Dorothy  Christy,  the  new 
patrician  picture  success, 
invests  her  money  in  Broad- 
way plays,  together  with  the 
savings  of  her  husband,  Hal 
Christy,  song  writer.  Smart 
people! 

runs  to  bank  stocks,  but  he's  building  a  new 
home  in  Beverly  too,  now  that  Mrs.  Cantor 
and  his  five  daughters  have  joined  him. 

Harry  Eddington,  M-G-M.  executive, 
manages  Greta  Garbo's  and  John  Gilbert's 
finances  for  them,  and  he  keeps  'em  both  on 
a  stern  budget,  too.  Helen  Twelvetrees  and 
James  Hall  are  managed  by  Rebecca  and 
Silton,  famous  for  their  financial  manage- 


Little  Tommy  Clifford  and 
his  Scottie.  Tommy  made 
a  hit  in  his  first  talker, 
"Song  O'  My  Heart."  His 
next  him  is  ''Part  Time 
Wife." 


ment.  Rebecca,  they  say,  is  a  reasonably 
generous  ogre ! 

Of  course,  Doug  and  Mary  spend  a 
frightful  lot  of  their  money  on  travelling, 
six  tours  to  Europe,  one  world  tour  already, 
and  another  being  planned  right  now.  Their 
home  is  comparatively  modest,  although  the 
grounds  are  very  valuable.  And  oh,  the 
new  furniture  installed  three  years  ago  is 
costly  and  gorgeous,  ex-kings'  beds  and 
Napoleonic  splendor.  When  there  aren't 
any  house  guests,  Doug  sleeps  in  a  bed  that 
belonged  to  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts, 
for  the  house  is  small,  so  that  Doug  and 
Mary  both  turn  out  on  the  sleeping  porch 
when  royal  guests  are  being  entertained. 

Charlie  Chaplin,  of  course,  owns  his  own 
studio  and  spends  lots  of  money  paying  the 
salaries  of  some  of  his  studio  staff,'  besides 
the  outlay  he  must  make  in  keeping  up  his 
own  lovely  home  and  grounds,  which  oc- 
cupy a  whole  hill.  In  spite  of  vast  alimo- 
nies and  settlements  on  ex-wives,  Charlie  is 
regarded  as  luxuriously  solvent,  thank  you. 
Charlie  has  also  supported  his  mother  for 
years. 

Lance  Heath  manages  Gloria  Swanson's 
fortune  as  to  investments,  etc.,  and  Gloria 
owns  homes  in  both  Beverly  and  Paris. 

The  Gleasons,  pcre,  mere  ct  fils,  are  being- 
very  good  children,  Russell  in  particular, 
buying  a  life  annuity  for  himself.  His 
pocket  money  allowance  is  $10  a  week  and 
it  has  to  cover  gas,  too.  It's  awkward 
when  the  girls  don't  realize  the  situation. 
Papa's  pet  extravagance  is  polo  ponies. 

William  Janney  owns  a  chicken  ranch  at 
Ontario  with  two  thousand  hens  where  he 
has  put  a  nice  former  nurse  in  charge. 
Carmel  Myers  owns  $150,000  worth  of  real 
estate,  two  beach  homes,  and  lots  of  acre- 
age. Irene  Rich  owns  $200,000  worth  of 
real  estate,  acquired  when  prices  were 
cheaper.  Claude  Allister  began  his  career  as 
a  bond  clerk,  so  now  he  knows  how  to  in- 
vest his  dizzy  wealth.  George  Fawcett 
bought  real  estate  in  New  York  long- 
enough  ago  for  it  to  have  made  him  inde- 
pendent today.  He  also  was  part  owner  of 
a  gold  mine  long  enough  to  come  out 
richer. 

Norman  Kerry  bought  Beverly  Hills 
property  before  it  was  a  real  town,  and 
cleaned  up.  He  also  has  a  mountain  home, 
and  another  in  England.  He  now  owns 
some  oil  leases  too.  Doris  Lloyd's  pet  in- 
vestment is  first  mortgages.  Joseph  Caw- 
thorne  sticks  to  gilt-edged  bonds,  having 
found  real  estate  doesn't  like  him.  All  the 
same,  he  owns  his  home  property  at  Bev- 
erly Hills  and  an  estate  in  England.  Fred 
Scott  buys  real  estate.  John  Boles  owns 
his  house  at  Malibu,  and  another  in  Holly- 
wood. Although  the  family  drives  a  Cadil- 
lac, John  uses  a  Chevrolet  for  himself. 
He's  saving-  up  for  big  travel. 

Lupe  Velez  is  putting  all  her  money  in 
her  home.  Lew  Ay  res  is  just  buying  safe 
securities.  Mary  Nolan  wants  a  house  on 
the  Riviera  and  already  has  the  money  to 
buy  it. 

Norma  Talmadge  buys  jewels  of  which 
she  has  a  remarkable  collection,  both  mod- 
ern and  antique  ! 

Women  are  more  saving  than  men,  ac- 
cording to  these  various  managers,  even  if 
they  do  like  to  make  a  bigger  show. 

But  both  sexes  are  good  to  their  families, 
often  without  judgment.  Thus  old  moth- 
ers who  have  gotten  along  on  $100  a  month 
for  years  find  themselves  suddenly  raised 
to  $500  a  month,  servants,  automobiles,  etc. 
The  managers  think  it  would  be  wiser  to 
raise  mamma  to,  say,  $150,  and  put  the  rest 
in  a  trust  fund  for  her. 
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FIND  THE  TWIN  TOWERS 

QUALIFY  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  WIN  $3700.00 


AN  illustrious  Chicago  artist  presents  below  his  dream 
i  conception  of  the  coming  Chicago  Centennial  World's 
Fair.  When  he  had  completed  his  drawing.,  to  his  surprise 
he  found  he  had  drawn  two  of  the  towers  exactly  alike — 
IDENTICAL  TWIN  TOWERS.  There  are  well  over  two 
dozen  towers  here.  Many  of  them  look  alike.  But — only 
two  towers  or  buildings  among  those  numbered  are  exactly 
alike — exactly  alike  in  size,  shape,  width  and  design.  How 
quick  is  your  eye?  Can  you  find  the  TWIN  TOWERS? 
Be  careful  now.  It  will  not  obligate  you  in  any  way, 
or  cost  you  anything  to  try  for  the  Grand  Prizes 
which  wilh  be  awarded  according  to  the  con' 
testants'  standings  when  the  final  decision  is  made. 
If  you  can  find  the  twin  towers,  send  the  num- 


bers together  with  your  name  and  address  to  qualify  for 
these  prizes.  Twenty -eight  hundred,  fifty  dollars,  or  a  brand 
new  90  h.p.  airplane,  and  actual  flying  instruction  to  be 
paid  as  first  prize,  with  an  extra  prize  of  $850.00 — you  can 
win  this  by  being  prompt — making  a  total  first  prize  of 
$3700.00  cash  if  you  prefer.  In  addition  to  the  first  prize 
there  are  dozens  of  other  well-chosen  prizes  which  will  be 
given  to  the  winners  in  this  unique  "advertising-to-the- 
public"  program.  Duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded 
in  case  of  ties.  Solutions  will  not  be  accepted 
from  persons  living  in  Chicago,  or  outside  of  the 
U.  S.  A.    Mail  your  answer  today. 

M.  J.  MATHER 
Room  62,  54  West  Illinois  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


ARTIST'S   CONCEPTION   OF  CHICAGO   CENTENNIAL   WORLD'S  FAIR 

When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREF.XI.AXO. 
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Two  Grand  Picture  Stealers  (Mitzi  Green) 
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Hajos  was  all  excited  over  the  advent  of 
the  child,  and  Joe  paid  her  the  gracious 
compliment  of  naming  his  only  daughter 
after  her. 

Mitzi's  father  and  mother  have  done  a 
musical  comedy  act  in  vaudeville  for  years. 
Mitzi  can't  remember  when  she  first  went 
on  the  stage.  "When  I  first  put  my  face 
in  an  act,"  she  explained  seriously,  "I 
must  have  been  about  three  years  old.  But 
I  was  six  or  seven  before  I  really  did  any- 
thing. 

"When  I  was  three,  I  went  to  Los 
Angeles  with  my  mother  and  father.  Gus 
Edwards  had  his  kid  act  on  the  same  bill. 
Just  for  fun,  he  put  me  up  on  the  school 
fence  and  paid  me  twenty-five  cents  a  week. 
He  docked  me  two  cents,  too,  if  I  missed 
a  performance. 

"The  first  time  I  remember  really  doing 
anything,  though,  was  when  I  was  about 
six.  Papa  and  mama  were  playing  at 
Brighton  Beach.  Moran  and  Mack, 
the  'Two  Black  Crows,'  were  on  the  same 
bill.  I  used  to  watch  them.  An  actors' 
benefit  was  given  down  at  Freeport  that 
same  week  and  I  begged  papa  to  let  me 
do  something.  'What  can  you  do?'  he 
asked  me.  'I  think  I  can  do  the  "Two 
Black  Crows,"  '  I  told  him." 

Mitzi  and  her  father'  worked  up  an 
act  in  about  five  minutes  and  put  it  on. 
There  happened  to  be  a  vaudeville  scout 
in  the  audience  who  spotted  the  child  and 
made  an  engagement  for  her  to  meet  a 

4  


booker  the  next  day. 

Joe  and  Mitzi  went  into  New  York  but 
it  wasn't  Mitzi  who  was  nervous.  Her 
father  got  so  excited  that  the  child  had  to 
cue  him.  But  Mitzi's  poise  and  ability 
got  her  a  booking  at  once  over  the  Inter- 
state Circuit.  She  was  billed  as  'Little 
Mitzi,  the  Child  Mimic'  Later,  she  was 
headlined  on  the  Orpheum  Circuit.  Her 
impersonations  were  an  entire  success  and 
she  became  known  as  a  second  Elsie  Janis. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  she  reached  Los 
Angeles,  still  playing  in  vaudeville.  Para- 
mount's  casting  director  got  a  glimpse  of 
her  and  she  was  put  in  the  film,  "The 
Marriage  Playground,"  with  Mary  Brian 
and  Fredric  March.  Which  she  promptly 
stole.  When  the  picture  was  released,  the 
world  found  out  what  a  riot  Mitzi  is  !  And 
Paramount  upset  precedence  and  signed 
her  to  a  five  year  contract,  I  am 
told — the  first  time  a  child  has  ever  been 
given  a  contract  by  that  organization. 

Mitzi's  latest  picture  is  "Tom  Sawyer," 
in  which  she  plays  Becky  Thatcher.  She 
loved  her  work  in  this  because  she  was 
allowed  to  wear  a  curly  golden  wig,  and 
everybody  will  understand  what  that  means 
to  a  straight  haired  child. 

Little  Mitzi  likes  roast  beef,  potatoes, 
spinach,  and  chewing  gum.  Also,  mystery 
stories  with  plenty  of  good  murders.  She 
doesn't  care  for  candy,  boys  who  play  too 
rough,  permanent  waves  or  dolled-up 
finger-nails.    She  likes  the  freckles  on  her 


face  and  won't  have  anything  done  about 
it.  She  prefers  Hollywood  to  New  York 
where  she  was  born,  but  likes  Detroit 
pretty  well,  too.  It  was  in  Detroit  she 
celebrated  her  tenth  birthday.  It  snowed 
and  she  loved  it.  She  doesn't  get  any 
snow  since  she  moved  to  Hollywood.  They 
had  a  party  on  the  stage  for  her,  with 
punch  and  three  big  birthday  cakes.  Cake 
was  distributed  to  the  audience  and  all  the 
girls  on  the  stage,  including  Mitzi,  danced 
— not  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  but  with 
cake  in  their  mouths. 

Mitzi  hates  arithmetic.  Loves  English. 
Likes  to  file  her  pretty  nails.  She  wants 
her  brother  Harry,  aged  sixteen,  to  be  her 
manager  when  he  grows  up.  She  also 
wants  to  be  allowed  to  act  in  all  kinds  of 
roles.  And  she  is  begging  to  be  allowed 
to  answer  her  fan  mail  herself. 

She  gets  a  lot.  Mostly  from  girls  and 
boys  of  her  age.  All  of  it  seems  to  come 
from  children  of  cultivated  parents.  They 
tell  her  about  their  lessons  and  the  games 
they  play.  All  of  them  seem  to  want  to 
get  into  the  movies.  And  every  one,  with- 
out exception,  begs  her  to  correspond  with 
them. 

At  the  Paramount,  scores  of  people 
flocked  back  stage,  hoping  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  Mitzi.  "Everybody  is  so  good  to  me," 
Mitzi  explained,  "I  want  to  thank  them. 

"Nancy  Carroll  is  my  favorite  actress," 
she  ended,  "and  when  I  grow  up  I  hope  my 
boy  friend  will  be  just  like  Chevalier!" 

 ~.  
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the  screen.  I  still  think  it's  a  mistake. 
But  my  agent  called  me  up  just  before  I 
came  here  to  rehearse  and  told  me  he  had 
a  couple  of  screen  offers  for  me  again. 

"But  that  screen  technique !  You  can 
never  comprehend  how  the  camera  picks 
up  a  change  of  mood.  You  have  to  keep 
not  only  your  eyes  but  your  mind  on  the 
ball  every  minute.  The  camera  shows 
you  as  you  really  are.  You  can't  kid  your 
audience.  I  nearly  died  when  I  saw  my- 
self for  the  first  time  on  the  screen.  No- 
body really  ever  knows  how  he  looks  to 
other  people.  1  f  you  want  to  find  out, 
have  a  screen  test.  It  tells  the  truth  in 
the  most  brutal  way.  Instead  of  calling  a 
spade  a  spade,  the  camera  jolly  well  calls 
it  a  shovel ! 

"Screen  people  are  tremendously  gen- 
erous. Your  producers  give  you  lovely 
clothes,  wonderful  dressing  rooms,  skilled 
hairdressers,  lots  of  money  and  plenty  of 
praise.  Of  the  nine  months  during  which 
I  made  six  pictures,  I  never  heard  a  direc- 
tor give  an  actor  or  an  actress  a  disagree- 
able word.  And  when  you  think  of  the 
director's  terrible  responsibility — of  all 
those  machines,  lights,  voices,  and  actions 
— when  you  think  of  trying  to  get  all 
those  different  elements,  both  artistic  and 
mechanical,  to  blend,  it's  a  miracle  a  talk- 
ing picture  ever  gets  into  the  can. 

"And  then  the  settings.  I  could  talk 
all  day  about  those.  They  make  nature 
look  like  a  five-cent  cigar.  A  built  up 
peach  orchard  looks  a  thousand  times  more 
beautiful  than  a  real  peach  orchard. 

"I  was  born  in  London,  but  nobody  over 
there  would  know  whom  you're  talking 
about  if  you  said  'Alison  Skipworth.'  What 
I've  done,  I've  done  here  in  America.  I 
came  over  here  as  a  prima  donna.  Made 
my  hit  with  Americans,  under  an  Amer- 


ican director,  playing  side  by  side  with 
Americans.  So  you  can  understand  why 
I  look  on  this  country  as  my  spiritual  home. 

"The  ideal  thing,  of  course,  and  it's 
what  every  actor  dreams  of — is  playing 
six  months  in  Hollywood  and  six  months 
in  New  York.  But  that  would  mean  some 
pretty  hurried  trips. 

"For    instance,    I    started    to  motor 


from  California  back  to  New  York. 
Bought  a  car  out  there,  learned  to  run  it, 
and  loved  it.  But  when  I  got  as  far  as 
Wyanoke,  Oklahoma,  I  got  a  hurry  call 
from  my  agent  to  get  back  in  New  York 
in  time  to  rehearse  for  'Marseilles.'  I  left 
my  automobile,  took  a  plane,  landed  in 
New  York  at  noon,  and  started  rehearsing 
that  same  afternoon." 


% 

\  v  ' 

Helen  Cohan,  daughter  of  the  famous  George  M.,  on  the  lawn  of  her 
new  Hollywood  home.    Helen  made  her  movie  debut  in  "Lightnin." 
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Silver  Screen  'Clicks" 
With  Over  225,000  Readers 

There  were  over  225,000  paid  admissions  to  the  first  showing  of 
the  new  10c  screen  magazine,  SILVER  SCREEN.  During  the  month 
of  October,  that  many  people,  mostly  young  women,  stepped  up 
to  the  SILVER  SCREEN  box  office — the  newsstands— and  bought  a 
copy  of  the  first  issue. 

• 

Advertisers  received  a  bonus  of  approximately  25,000  circulation 
with  the  first  issue  of  SILVER  SCREEN— (an  average  of  200,000  is 
guaranteed  for  1931). 

Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  the  SECOND  issue  of  a  new 
magazine  is  a  more  reliable  indicator  of  its  reader  market  than 
the  first  .  .  .  SILVER  SCREEN'S  SECOND  ISSUE  PROMISES  TO  EXCEED 
THE  SALE  OF  THE  FIRST  BY  15  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

SILVER  SCREEN  has  found  over  225,000  women  who  are  ready  to 
"make  room"  in  a  busy  schedule  for  a  new  magazine.  How- 
ever else  these  thousands  of  readers  may  differ,  they  have  at 
least  this  important  characteristic  in  common — ■ 

THEY  ARE  DISPOSED  TO  INVESTIGATE  THE  MERITS 
OF  PRODUCTS  BROUGHT  TO   THEIR  ATTENTION 

And,  here  is  a  refreshing  thought — the  readers  of  SILVER  SCREEN 
have  shown  not  only  an  ability  to  BUY  NOW,  but  a  willingness 
to  SPEND  NOW. 

Silver  Screen 

45  WEST  45th  STREET    •    NEW  YORK  CITY 
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For  a  more  beautiful  complexion 

A  clear  and  youthful  skin!  Every  woman 
knows  that  cleanliness  is  the  secret.  But  how? 
Where  to  begin?  Exactly  what  to  do?  Isn't 
that  the  big  problem  ?  Then  send  for  our  free 
booklet,  The  Thirl)  -Day  Loveliness  Test. 


For  highlights  in  your  hair 

Grime  kills  lustre.  Keep  your  hair  soft  and 
smooth  and  beautiful.  How?  Frequent  sham- 
pooing, done  properly.  Learn  the  fine  art  of 
shampooing  by  reading  our  booklet  below. 


For  elbows  that  are  dark 
and  roughened 

Just  a  little  thing,  but  really  quite  important ! 
Again  the  remedy  is  simple.  Soap-scrub  this 
unloveliness  away.  Three  times  a  day  at  first 
and  at  least  once  daily  thereafter. 

fg  t, 


For  a  new  smart  look 
to  your  clothes 

Here's  something  that  we  wish  you  would  try. 
Every  day  for  a  month.  Put  on  nothing  that 
isn't  crisply  clean.  Just  see  the  difference  that 
it  makes.  (And  read  our  booklet). 


Send  for  FREE  booklet 


Here  is  a  beauty  booklet  that  is  as  simple  and 
practical  as  it  is  helpful  and  inspiring.  It's 
called  The  Thirty- Day  Loveliness  Test.  Easy 
instructions  .  .  .  and  a  definite  program  to 
follow.  Free  for  the  asking;  use  coupon  below. 

CLEANLINESS 
INSTITUTE 

!  CLEANLINESS  INSTITUTE.  SM2-31  1 

;  Dept.R2,  45  East  17th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Pl'-ase  Bcntl  me  free  of  all  cost,  "The  Thirty-Day  I 

:  Loveliness  Test.'* 

i  Name   ; 

:  Street   | 

j  City  State   j 


Garbo  Menace ! 

Continued  from  page  20 


or  that  is,  hardly  ever.  She's  'different.' 
She's  a  serious  menace  to  Garbo. 

And  then  we  have  our  own  Tallulah 
Bankhead,  daughter  of  Representative 
Bankhead  from  Alabama.  Tallulah  was  on 
the  stage  in  New  York  for  a  while  but  she 
didn't  burn  up  the  town.  Then  she  went  to 
London  and  they  gave  her  the  keys  of  the 
city.  She's  London's  darling  all  right.  So 
much  so  that  Paramount  decided  she  must 
be  good,  and  brought  her  back  to  this 
country  to  star  in  "Ller  Past,"  opposite 
Give  Brook,  work  starting  on  the  picture 
at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year.  With 
her  strange,  brooding  beauty,  Tallulah  is 
no  light  rival  for  that  Garbo  gal. 

But  that's  not  all  of  the  story.  There's 
a  dangerous  group  of  foreigners  on  the 
First  National  lot.  They're  in  every  nook 
and  cranny,  Garboing  all  over  the  place. 
Luscious,  devastating  Continental  sirens. 
Each  and  every  one  lays  a  separate  claim 
to  the  throne — that  so  far  remains  Swed- 
en's. There's  Lissi  Arna  come  to  play  in 
foreign  versions  of  English  pictures.  A 
German  Lilith  with  black  hair  and  gray- 
green  eyes,  she  has  played  in  a  score  of 
foreign  movies,  and  who  knows  what  may 
happen  when  she  learns  English  ? 


Jeanne  Helbling,  French 
stage  and  screen  darling,  im- 
ported to  Hollywood  by 
First  National  to  play  in 
foreign  films,  is  eagerly 
learning  English,  wishing  to 
be  cast  in  American  pic- 
tures. 


There's  Jeanne  Helbling  of  France,  who 
plays  French  parts  and  has  a  burning  yen 
to  be  a  great  American  actress.  They  tell 
a  funny  story  on  Jeanne  when  she  first 
arrived  at  Hollywood.  One  evening  a 
studio  employee  told  the  girl — whose  Eng- 
lish at  the  time  was  very  sketch)- — that  if 
he  could  not  return  for  her  himself  in  the 
morning,  he  would  send  a  studio  bus.  Being 
very  literal,  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing Jeanne  stood  outside  of  her  hotel  wait- 
ing for  the  bus — which  in  First  National 
circles  means  the  large  dark  Cadillac  cars 
they  use  to  transport  the  players  from  one 
spot  to  another.  At  exactly  nine  o'clock 
one  of  the  regular  busses  came  by — the 
kind  that  are  used  in  Hollywood  instead  of 
street  cars.  Jeanne  boarded  the  vehicle  but 
was  a  little  upset  when  the  conductor  asked 
her  for  ten  cents  carfare.  "Pretty  cheap," 
she  thought.  But  she  paid  it.  She  rode  for 
an  hour  to  the  end  of  the  line.  And  then 
back  to  the  other  end.  When  she  reached 


her  hotel  corner  for  the  third  time,  she 
got  off  and  was  found  by  the  studio  em- 
ployee who  had  by  that  time  resolved  that 
one  little  French  girl  was  entirely  lost  in 
the  wicked  mazes  of  talkie  town ! 

Another  potential  rival  is  Carla  Ear- 
thed of  Germany,  who  has  a  special  kind 
of  allure.  And,  finally,  there's  Suzy  Ver- 
non, a  beautiful  brunette  with  dizzy  black 


Greta  Nissen  is  to  play  the 
feminine   lead   in  "Women 
of  All  Nations." 


eyes,  from  France,  who  has  played  in 
French  movies  since  1926.  One  look  at  the 
dazzling  Suzy  and  you  know  why  the 
French  prefer  French  pictures.  Well,  can 
a  Garbo  come  out  of  France? 

There's  Evelyn  Laye  from  London,  who 
makes  a  hit-debut  in  "One  Heavenly 
Night,"  the  Samuel  Goldwyn  picture. 
There's  Elissa  Landi,  also  from  England, 
by  way  of  Italy,  France  and  Germany.  All 
special,  different,  sirenic,  cyclonic.  They 
play  alluring"  heroines  and  dizzy  vamps. 
And  how  they  play  them !  Will  one  of 
them — we  can  hardly  wait  to  see — will  one 
of  them  succeed  in  replacing  Garbo  ? 

Who,  oh  who,  we  ask,  will  rival  Garbo. 


Baclanova,  former  film  play- 
er,   is    hoping    to    stage  a 
screen  come-back. 
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Tolstoy  Talks 
About  Pictures 

Continued  from  page  23 

Korsakoff's  Oriental  Song,  I  have  to  listen 
to  twenty  carpet-sweeping  jazz  programs. 
It's  the  same  in  the  theater,  in  moving  pic- 
tures. Nature  is  the  one  thing  the  jazz 
spirit  is  powerless  to  absorb. 

"But  life  is  good  in  America,  notwith- 
standing. I  have  lived,  written,  and  lec- 
tured here  tor  twelve  years.  The  people 
are  good-natured — that  is  their  outstand- 
ing quaiity.  They  are  kind.  They  try 
to  do  the  right  thing. 

"But — movies,  ah !  Look  what  they  did 
to  that  great  artist  Tannings.  He  is  a 
real  actor  and  they  sent  him  back.  He 
said  to  me  one  day  on  the  lot :  'Count 
Tolstoy,  America  has  little  art.'  And  I 
was  forced  to  agree.  And  Conrad  Veidt, 
there  was  no  place  for  him  either  in 
America.  He  had  to  leave,  also.  And 
Barrymore.  He  was  fine  until  he  dis- 
covered he  possessed  a  profile  !" 

"But  is  there  nobody  you  like?  Is 
there  nothing  good  in  our  movies?''  I 
asked  a  little  despairingly. 

"Yes.  Garbo.  She  is  the  only  one. 
She  has  something. 


Count  and  Countess  Tolstoy. 


"What  Garbo  has,  others  can  have,'' 
Tolstoy  concluded,  "if  the  producers 
would  only  lift  the  multitude  up  to  the 
level  of  art  instead  of  dragging  art  down 
to  the  level  of  the  multitude.  I  have  an 
idea  to  make  a  series  of  twelve  pictures — 
from  my  father's  Russian  stories.  I  shall 
produce  them  in  an  artistic  way.  To 
make  people  feel.  Xot  stare  only.  But 
I  suppose  your  movie  executives  would 
be  the  first  to  say :  'Not  "box-office." ' 
But  I  have  confidence  enough  in  the 
American  people  to  believe  that  they 
would  be  'box-office.'  For  when  you  get 
a  great  story,  a  cast  of  real  actors,  a 
sifted  director  who  can  read  between  the 
lines — then  you  have  art. 

"And  whenever  you  bring  art-greatr.ess 
to  the  American  people,  they  will  open 
their  arms.  They  did  to  my  father's  books. 
And  they  will  to  the  films  of  any  person 
who  can  look  beyond  the  multitude  and 
create  something  so  fine  that  a  man  can 
say:  'In  a  world  where  beauty  can  be  cre- 
ated, there  may  yet  be  happiness  for  me."  " 
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They  Come  to 

See  and  /_™_a 


INTERFERING    NOISE   FROM  POORLY  CONSTRUCTED 
STAGE  EQUIPMENT  BREEDS  DISSATISFACTION 

GET  right  down  to  the  real  facts.  Pictures 
can  be  presented  to  their  finest  possi- 
bilities only  when  the  stage  mechanical  equip- 
ment is  designed  and  operated  in  proper 
relation  to  other  equipment. 

All  eyes  are  focused  on  the  stage.  A  mishap 
dare  not  happen  — the  curtains  must  work 
quickly,  smoothly  and  accurately  —  the  curtain 
track  must  be  absolutely  noiseless— the  curtain 
controls  and  screen  modifier  must  respond 
instantly  to  the  operator's  demands. 

That's  the  kind  of  equipment  Vallen  builds  — 
equipment  that  presents  pictures  absolutely 
perfect,  without  noise  or  distraction  and  creates 
an  atmosphere  of  glamour  and  distinction  that 
satisfies  to  the  fullest  extent  the  desires  of 
critical  theatre-goers. 

Vallen  theatrical  equipment  has  been  used  for 
fifteen  years,  without  one  complaint,  in  the 
world's  leading  theatres  which  is  abundant 
proof  that  Vallen  equipment  can  improve  any 
presentation  and  is  unaffected  by  the  industry's 
changes. 

VALLEN    ELECTRICAL   CO.,  INC. 

Manufacturers  of 
Vallen  Automatic  Screen  Modifier;  Vallen  Noiseless  All-Steel  Safety  Track; 
Vallen  Noiseless  Curved  Track;  Vallen  High  Speed  Curtain  Control;  Vallen 
Junior  Control;  Vallen  Flying  Control;  Vallen  Syncontrol  for  Talkies. 

2  3  0    BLUFF   STREET  AKRON,  OHIO 


Dares   to  Guarantee 


This  book  will  give  you  many 
new  ideas  about  bettering  the 
presentation  of  pictures  .  .  . 
Contains  full  description  of 
the  Vallen  Automatic  Screen 
Modifier  and  why  this  Modi- 
fier is  an  essential  unit  in 
every  leading  theatre  .  .  . 
Absolutely  free  —  write  for 
your  copy  now. 


WhMl 
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FREQUENT 
PAINS? 

NEVER  let  a  headache  interrupt 
your  shopping!  Or  any  other  pain 
that  Bayer  Aspirin  ends  so  quickly. 
These  harmless  tablets  are  an  anti- 
dote for  the  most  acute  pain.  Relief 
is  almost  instantaneous.  Taken  in 
time,  they  will  break  up  a  cold  and 
head  off  all  discomfort.  They  will 
relieve  the  suffering  from  neuralgia, 
neuritis,  etc.,  at  any  time.  Thousands 
of  women  rely  on  Bayer  Aspirin  every 
month  to  spare  them  from  those 
pains  peculiar  to  women.  Physicians 
have  long  since  discovered  that  these 
tablets  do  not  depress  the  heart; 
that  they  may  be  used  as  frequently 
as  there  is  need  for  their  quick 
comfort.  So,  it's  folly  to  endure  any 
pain  that  Bayer  Aspirin  could  relieve 
so  promptly.  Get  the  genuine.  The 
box  says  Bayer,  and  contains  proven 
directions  for  many  valuable  uses. 

BAYER 
ASPIRIN 


How  to  Make  Your  Own 
Anti-Blue  Laws 

Continued  from  page  55 


valley,  to  say  nothing  of  points  south. 

Lenore  Ulric  sits  in  the  dark  alone 
and  fights  it  out,  while  Alice  White 
does  it  before  her  mirror.  Mary  Pick- 
ford  loses  her  doldrums  in  concentrating 
on  French  philosophy.  Laura  La  Plante 
tells  herself  she  enjoys  being  sad  and 
makes  no  effort  to  combat  it.  Clara  Bow 
resorts  to  sun-showers  on  the  nearest 
beach.  Bebe  Daniels,  proud  possessor  of 
a  pilot's  license,  takes  to  the  air  in  her 
plane.  And  dazzling  Lupe  Velez  nails 
the  first  sucker  within  reach  for  a  hectic, 
turbulent  game  of  checkers  ! 

His  Worship,  the  screen  lover,  has 
plenty  of  time  between  sighs  for  good, 
old-fashioned,  down-hearted,  long-faced, 
querulous  attacks  of  the  blues.  In  this 
mood,  John  Barrymore,  who  is  one  of 
the  best  amateur  sailors  on  the  coast, 
hastens  to  his  yacht,  the  'Infanta.'  With 
pipe  in  mouth,  and  clad  in  canvas 
breeches,  an  old  cap,  and  an  open-necked 
shirt,  he  unfurls  the  sails,  grabs  the  tiller 
and  away  he  goes.  How  long  he  remains 
away,  is  never  certain :  when  he  does 
return,  it  is  with  much  heightened  spirits. 

Undoubtedly  the  worst  tennis  player  in 
Hollywood,  John  Gilbert  finds  the  game 
the  best  balm  for  the  woe-begone  sensa- 
tion. Invariably  his  partner  is  his  neigh- 
bor, King  Vidor,  the  second  worst  player 
in  Hollywood,  and  Gilbert  has  even 
erected  a  series  of  lights  around  his 
private  court  in  order  to  play  at 
night ! 

Rudy  Vallee  retreats  to  his  beloved 
saxophone,  and  for  hours  continues  to 
play  tirelessly  every  conceivable  tune  that 
enters  his  head. 

Richard  Barthelmess  merely  has  to  view 
calmly  a  photograph  of  Jimmy  Durante,  of 
the  night  club  firm  of  Clayton,  Jackson  and 
Durante  inscribed  "To  Dickie  Barthel- 
mess :  Please  excuse  the  pen,  someone 
swiped  my  pencil,  Jimmy  Durante." 

Even  our  warblers  of  sad,  sighful  songs 
have  their  authentic  deep  indigo  mo- 
ments. The  discoverer  of  Mammy  and 
Sonny  Boy,  Al  Jolson,  insists  upon  'kid- 
ding company'  to  work  it  off.  He  will 
gather  to  himself  a  group  of  picked 
cronies,  all  anti-yes-men,  all  ardent  ki- 
bitzers, and  in  the  process  of  defending 
himself  against  their  jibes  in  an  audience 
lie  loves,  Jolson's  customary  geniality 
will  return. 

Maurice  Chevalier  likewise  gathers  a 
close  friend  or  two  to  him,  but  his  spe- 
cial procedure  is  to  break  out  into  im- 
promptu skits  and  charades. 

A  depressed  George  Jessel  will  get 
away  to  a  private  conference  with  his  two 
wolf-hounds,  whom  he  entertains  with 
piano  recitals. 

That  swell  piano-decorator,  Helen  Mor- 
gan, loses  her  blues  in — of  all  things — 
housework ;  she'll  pick  up  a  vacuum- 
cleaner  and  furiously  engineer  it  through 
the  apartment  which  she  shares  with  her 
mother. 

Helen  Kane  goes  out  to  buy  a  half- 
dozen  pairs  of  new  shoes,  and  Irene 
Bordoni  invariably  turns  to  Anatole 
France's  "Revolt  of  the  Angels." 

The  Duncan  Sisters,  they  solemnly  aver 
have  unearthed  no  more  efficacious  tonic 
for  the  doldrums  than  an  old  reliable 
pillow-fight ! 

Many  members  of  the  movie  congrega- 
tion depend  upon  music  to  bolster  their 


drooping  spirits.  Charles  Rogers  retires 
to  play  the  trombone,  the  drums,  the 
saxophone,  the  piano,  the  cornet,  and  the 
flute,  all  of  which  he  can  operate  with 
more  or  less  success.  Bessie  Love  strums 
away  at  her  ukulele  and  Ted  Lewis  loses 
himself  in  his  saxophone.  King  Vidor, 
who  is  an  acceptable  baritone,  indulges 
in  the  saddest  of  negro  spirituals. 

Both  Richard  Dix  and  Ruth  Chatter- 
ton  need  nothing  more  than  a  good 
symphony  concert,  in  person  or  on  the 
radio. 

Paul  Whiteman,  as  the  unconvincing 
story  goes,  regains  his  satisfaction  with 
life  by  playing  any  piece  but  The 
Rhapsody  in  Blue! 

Various  forms  of  sports  should  also  be 
included  among  the  sedatives  used  to  re- 
store one's  affability.  Horseback  riding 
claims  Edmund  Lowe,  Dennis  King,  and 
Jack  Warner,  the  producer.  Mary  Dun- 
can drives  her  roadster  out  of  town  at 
breakneck  speed  until  the  unpleasant 
mood  passes.  Glenn  Tryon  proceeds  to 
his  gymnasium  to  take  it  out  on  the 
punching  bag,  Bull  Montana  does  some 
genuine  boxing,  and  Joseph  Schildkraut 
steals  away  to  his  rifle  range  to  shoot 
at  clay  pigeons  which  he  has  yet  to 
hit. 

Animals,  pets  in  particular,  often  afford 
successful  means  of  escape.  George  Ban- 
croft finds  playing  with  his  pups  a  re- 
liable palliative.  When  reading  romantic 
poetry  won't  help,  Janet  Gaynor  romps 
with  her  two  pet  rabbits.  Louise  Fa- 
zenda  is  soothed  by  her  big  black  cat,  and 
Betty  Compson  need  only  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Zoo. 

In  Africa  recently  with  the  "Trader 
Horn"  picture,  Edwina  Booth  revived  her 
good  humor  by  going  out  and  shooting  a 
lion  or  hippo,  one  day  landing  a  rare 
black-tree  leopard,  apparently  when  she 
was  in  usually  low  spirits. 

Songwriters,  as  a  general  rule,  play 
their  own  successes  when  in  a  mournful 
mood.  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman,  how- 
ever, tries  to  forget  his  own  compositions, 
and  plays  instead  all  the  melancholy 
melodies  he  can  think  of.  Producers  will 
generally  try  to  lose  a  lachrymose  feeling 
in  work.  Carl  Laemmle,  however,  hur- 
ries to  the  races,  while  Jesse  Lasky  takes 
a  long  walk,  and  Harry  Warner  visits 
the  Colored  and  the  Hebrew  Orphan 
Asylums  in  which  he  is  vitally  in- 
terested. 

A  good  deal  of  ingenuity  and  imagina- 
tion is  otten  exercised  by  screen  and 
stage  stars  in  devising  ways  and  means 
of  combating  the  sulks.  Sally  O'Neil's 
infallible  cure  is  her  autobiography,  which 
is  being  written  only  in  her  despondent 
moments.  Assistant  directors  know  that 
Lon  Chaney  used  to  work  off  his  blues 
in  the  property  men's  cafeteria  by  dis- 
cussing local  politics  with  the  'props' 
and  the  'grips.'  Victor  McLaglen  runs 
off  "What  Price  Glory"  in  his  own  pro- 
jection room,  and  Pat  Rooney  manufac- 
tures a  heated  argument  with  his  son 
Pat,  about  a  dance  step. 

But  all  trophies,  medals,  citations,  and 
blue  ribbons  for  original,  exclusive  anti- 
blues  prescriptions  go  hands  down  to 
John  Boles,  the  tenor,  and  Charles  Far- 
rell.  When  depression  descends  upon 
him,  Boles  falls  asleep.  Charlie  Farrell 
weeps  and  weeps  himself  dry! 
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Confessions  of  a 
'Juicer' 
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he  clucks  up  and  changes  the  focus. 

First  time  we  went  to  his  house  I  went 
about  my  work  and  didn't  watch  him.  Next 
day  half  our  proofs  were  bad.  So  now 
when  we  go  up  there  he  doesn't  get  away 
with  that  trick.  But  he  has  done  others. 
Once  he  put  a  piece  of  sticky  fly  paper 
right  back  of  some  wires  I  had  to  reach — ! 

Buster  Keaton's  prize  trick  was  to  tie  a 
piece  of  string  back  of  him  to  the  electric 
light  plug.  The  minute  the  photographer 
would  shoot,  he'd  pull  the  circuit.  After 
that  he  settled  down  and  worked  swell. 

It  was  up  there  that  I  saw  Buster  smile 
for  the  first  and  only  time.  As  a  matter 
of  business,  you  know,  he  maintains  that 
frozen  face  of  his  wherever  he  goes  in 
public.  But  when  he  plays  with  his  kids, 
man,  what  a  grin ! 

Mary  Pickford  has  a  butler  who  can 
'buttle'  the  pants  off  any  one  else  I  know. 


Charles  Ruggles  is  imbibing 
again — only  this  time  it's 
tea!  Charlie  is  all  dressed 
up  for  "Charlie's  Aunt,"  his 
next  comedy. 


But  he  sure  was  poison  to  me.  I  was  drag- 
ging cable  through  the  front  hall,  after 
making  my  hook-up  in  the  kitchen,  when 
this  bozo  came  out  and  started  following 
me  around.  He  kinda  got  my  goat,  me 
that  has  never  scratched  anything  any- 
where. 

Finally  Miss  Pickford  came  out  and  saw 
the  trouble  and  shoos  him  away. 

"These  Britishers  don't  know  as  much 
about  pictures  as  we  do,"  she  said.  Say, 
maybe  I  didn't  lay  it  on  thick  to  the  wife 
that  night.  "Now  Mary  sez  to  me,  says 
she." 

'When  we  went  down  to  Marion  Davies' 
*    beach  home  we  found  her  in  the  pool. 

"I  know  you  came  to  work,"  she  told 
us,  "but  let's  have  a  swim  first."  We  had 
a  swim,  and  then  we  ate,  and  then  we  swam 
seme  more.  And  finally  we  made  some 
pictures.  Marion  is  much  like  Haines  and 
Keaton.  She  likes  a  good  joke.  She'll  test 
a  new  photographer  every  time  by_  shifting 
her  position  after  he  has  made  his  focus. 
If  he  isn't  quick  enough  to  catch  it,  it's  just 
too  bad. 

Hoover  took  a  great  liking  to  the  pic- 
tures made  by  one  of  the  photographers  I 
worked  with.  We  went  up  to  Palo  Alto 
and  were  ushered  into  the  President's  house 
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LOOK.- Miss  Nobody  thinks  she 

Can  play    someone  whispered 


—  but  when  she  sat 

down  at  the  piano  .  .  . 

Eileen  had  never  expected  to  be  asked  to  Grace 
Williams'  party.  Grace  Williams — the  leader  of 
the  most  exclusive  set  in  town. 

Eileen  was  thrilled — yet  so  frightened.  Well, 
she  had  already  accepted  Bill  Gordon's  invitation, 
and  now  she'd  have  to  go  through  with  it. 

That  night  Bill  called  for  her.  "You  look  ador- 
able," he  told  her.  Eileen  wondered  how  the 
others  would  feel  about  her.    She  soon  found  out. 

It  was  while  they  were  playing  bridge.  "Who 
is  that  girl  with  Bill?"  she  heard  someone  whisper. 

"I  never  saw  her  before.  Nobody  of  importance, 
I  guess,"  came  the  reply. 

Eileen  blushed.  So!  Soon  the  bridge  tables  were 
pushed  away. 

"Where's  Jim  Blake  tonight?  If  he  were  here 
we  could  have  some  music." 

"Jim  had  to  go  out  of  town  on  business."  came 
the  answer.  Here  was  Eileen's  chance.  "I  can 
play  a  little,"  she  said  timidly. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  Hesitantly  Eileen 
played  a  few  chords- — then  broke  into  the  strains  of 
"Nola."  Her  listeners  sat  spellbound.  Never  had  she 
played  with  such  confidence.  It  was  almost  an  hour 
before  she  arose  from  the  piano  .  .  .  later  Eileen  told 
Bill  a  surprising  story. 

I  Taught  Myself 

I  tell  you,"  Eileen  [began, 
home,  without  a  teacher. 
I  laughed  mvself  when  I 
first  saw  the  U.  S.  School 
of  Music  advertisement. 
However,  I  sent  for  the 
Free  Demonstration  Les- 
son. When  it  came  and 
I  saw  how  easy  it  all  was, 
I  sent  for  the  complete 
course.  Why,  I  was 
playing  simple  tunes  by 
note  from  the  start.  No 
grinding  practice  sessions 
— no  tedious  finger  scales. 


"You  may  laugh  when 
'*but  I  learned   to  play  at 


LEARN  TO  PLAY 
BY  NOTE 

Mandolin  Saxophone 


Pi, 
Organ 
Violin 
Banjo 


'Cellc 
Ukulele 
Cornet 
Trombone 


Or  Any  Other  Instru- 
ment 
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It  was  just  as  simple  asA-B-C.  And  do  you  know  it  only 
averaged  a  few  cents  a  day!" 

This  story  is  so  true-to-life  that  we  want  you  to  send 
for  our  Free  Book  and  our  Free  Demonstration  Lesson  at 
once.  They  prove  j  ust  how  anyone  can  easily  learn  to  play 
by  note,  for  a  fraction  of  what  old,  slow  methods  cost.  Select 
your  favorite  instrument.  The  U.  S.  School  of  Music 
will  do  the  rest.  Mail  the  coupon  today.  Instruments 
supplied  when  needed,  cash  or  credit.  U.  S.  SCHOOL 
OF  MUSIC.  3222  Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 

3222  Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

Send  me  your  amazing  free  book.  'Music  Lessons  in 
Your  Own  Home,"  with  introduction  by  Dr.  Frank 
Crane;  also  Free  Demonstration  Lesson.  This  does  not 
put  me  under  any  obligation. 

Name  

Address  

Have  you 

Instrument  this  Inst?  


"  South  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  Line"  is  but 
another  way  of 
saying  "Hospitality"! 


HOTEL  LUDY 

South  Carolina  Avenue  at  the  Boardwalk 

Atlantic  City's  Newest  Centrally  Located 
Fireproof  Hotel  is  South  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  Line 

Its  rates  are  as  pleasing  as  its  hospitality. 
$5  up  Daily — American  Plan — $30  up  Weekly 
$2.50  up  Daily — European  Plan 

Fireproof  Garage  Attached. 
R.  B.  Ludy,  M.  D. 

The  HOTEL 


IGHSCHOOl  EDUCATION 
at  HOME 


Here  in  15  wonderful  texts  is  your 
complete  High  School  Education, 
ilvery  Bnbject  taught  by  fascinating  "QUESTION  AND  ANSWER"  method 
at  an  amazingly  low  cost.   Now  used  in  12,000  high  schools.  Certificate 
awarded.  It's/un  to  learn  thiB  easy,  inexpensive  spare-time  way.  Greatest  bargain  in  brain  power. 

c  — -*  VTIf  W  HAA1T  Find  out  how  YOU  can  quickly  prepare  for  bigger 
Sentl  lOr  VnC£i  DvUR  pay  and  sociai  culture.  Send  this  ad  with  name  and 
address  for  FREE  booklet,  "What  a  High  School  Education  Can  Do  for  Me."  No  obligation. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  HOME-STUDY  BUREAU,  31  Union  Square.  Dept.  3812 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  MOVIE  FANS 

all  orisinat  photos  of  your  favorite 
Etars,  Bize  8  x  10,  glossv  prints.  25c 
each,  5  for  $1.00.  Srftnea  from  your 
favorite  photo  plavs  25c- each,  12  for 
$2.50.  Positively  the  finest  obtain- 
able anywhere.  Your  first  order  will 
convince  you.  No  delay  in  filling 
orders.  We  have  the  largest  collec- 
fion  of  movie  photos  in  the  country. 
Just  name  the  star  or  scenes  you 
want.  Remit  by  monev  order  or 
U.   S.   2c  etampe.  Est,  1912. 

BRAM  STUDIO 
Studio  304,     Film  Centre  Bide- 
630  -  9th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


JIN  ARTIST 


KJS   WE  CAN  TEACH 

YOU  DRAWING  in 
your  own  home  during  your 
epare  time.     Thirty-five  years  of 
successful  teaching  proves  our  ability. 
Artists  receive  large  salaries. 

Write  today  for  Art  Year  Book 

OCHGDirAppUEP  ART 

Boom  3  BflTTlE  CHEEK  MICH. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAXD. 


US 


For  Eye  Beauty 

ALL  Paris  is  wild  over  lovely  eyes.  Showyours 
at  their  best.  Here  are  six  aids  to  eye-beauty 
—  by  America's  specialists  in  eye-beauty  aids: 

Kurlash — eye-lash  curler;  curls  lashes  instantly,  without 
heat  or  cosmetics;  makes  lashes  appear  longer,  eyes 
more  brilliant  with  personality.  Kurlene  —  European 
discovery,  grows  long  lashes.  Lashpac —  moistened,  tip 
of  mascara  in  stick  form  is  applied  direct  to  the  lashes  or 
brows,-  tiny  brush  (included  in  compact)  smoothes  and 
separates  the  hairs.  Tweezette — automatic  tweezer, 
painless.  Lashtint — perfumed  liquid  mascara,  waterproof; 
dries  in  a  jiffy.  Shadette —  new  transparent  eye-shadow 
for  street  and  evening.  Each  $1.00,  at  beauty  shops, 
drug  and  department  stores.  (Kurlene  tubes,  Lashpac 
refills,  50O 

Write  for  free  folder  "Fascinating  Eyes  and 
How  to  Have  Them" 

THE  KURLASH  COMPANY,  Dept.  89,  Rochester,  N.Y, 


Stay  BLONDE 

...you  owe  it  to  HIM 

DON'T  slack.  He'll  be  the  first  to  notice  when 
your  golden  hair  begins  to  darken.  Use 
Blondex, the  special  shampoo  that  not  only  pre- 
vents darkening — but  safely  restores  soft- 
gleaming  brilliance  to  dull,  faded  blonde  hair. 
Not  a  dye.  No  harmful  chemicals.  Fine  for  scalp. 
A  million  delighted  Blondex  users  can't  be 
wrong.  At  all  the  leading  drug  and  department 
•tores.  Try  Blondex  today. 


with  a  lot  of  ceremony.  We  were  given  a 
lot  of  instructions  as  to  what  we  shouldn't 
do  and  we  were  kinda  scared. 

But  the  President  was  a  cinch. 

He  accepted  picture-making  as  just  an- 
other job  and  he  moved  around  instantly 
whenever  he  was  asked. 

His  curiosity  about  things  is  great.  He 
asked  a  lot  of  questions  about  the  camera. 
I  was  shining  a  magenta  light  up  into  his 
eyes  so  as  to  outline  his  pupils  and  give 
them  sparkle.  "What's  that  for?"  he 
asked.  "It's  colored  so  it  won't  hurt  your 
eyes,"  I  answered.  You  couldn't  tell  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  it  was 
really  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  more 
beautiful ! 

John  Gilbert  is,  of  course,  an  old  hand 
at  studio  photography.  He  knows  as  much 
about  it  as  most  experts.  One  day  he  asked 
us  to  come  up  and  photograph  his  new 
house.  When  we  arrived,  he  was  very 
much  disappointed  at  my  small,  portable 
lights.  "You  can't  get  anything  with  those," 
he  told  us.  "Bet  you  a  new  hat  we  can," 
I  said,  and  I  got  the  new  hat.  The  pictures 
were  swell.  John's  place  has  a  particularly 
wonderful  view.  It  looks  down  over  all 
Hollywood,  Beverly  Hills  and  the  nearby 
beaches. 


Marion    Lessing,  beautiful 
player,  new  to  the  screen,  in 
"The    Seas    Beneath"  with 
George  O'Brien. 


I've  heard  nearly  all  the  photographers 
I  worked  with  say  that  Norma  Shearer  is 
their  most  satisfactory  subject. 

This  is  probably  true  because  Miss 
Shearer  has  such  an  instinct  for  proper 
poses,  and  lighting.  There  is  very  little 
waste  time  ini  fixing  lights  when  she 
gets  in  front  of  the  camera.  That  lady 
knows  where  all  the  lights  are,  and  just 
what  they  are  going  to  do.  Photographers 
never  have  to  fuss  around  getting  a  pose 
for  her.  She  is  a  cinch  to  work  with.  W'ish 
they  were  all  like  her. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  got  a 
great  thrill  out  of  the  pictures  we  took  of 
him  when  he  was  Louis  B.  Mayer's  guest. 
For  outside  pictures  we  have  boards  cov- 
ered with  tinfoil  which  we  call  'reflectors.' 
With  these  we  throw  light  into  a  subject's 
face.  After  he  had  been  tinder  a  barrage 
of  these  for  a  while  they  began  to  get  his 
goat  a  little,  for  the  glare  is  pretty  strong. 

"I  say,  old  fellow,"  he  called  to  me,  "do 
you  do  this  to  all  the  stars?"  When  I  told 
him  we  did  he  was  satisfied  and  let  us 
shoot  the  reflectors  at  him  from  all  sides. 


SCREENLAND 

Sometimes  an  electrician  can  help  a 
photographer  get  a  good  shot  by  being 
just  a  little  extra  tactful.  When  we  went 
up  to  photograph  Grace  Moore  at  her 
house  we  wanted  to  get  a  picture  of  her  in 
her  kitchen,  as  she  really  likes  to  fuss 
around  cooking  stuff.  But  she  didn't  like 
the  idea  and  refused.  We  went  on  with 
our  work  until  noon.  I  went  out  into  the 
kitchen  to  fix  my  connections,  and  found 
Miss  Moore  dishing  up  a  salad.  "Say,"  I 
told  her.  ''That's  a  swell  pose,  people'll  be- 
lieve that."  "Do  you  really  think  so?"  she 
answered — and  in  twenty  minutes  we  had 
the  picture. 

I've  never  been  to  Greta  Garbo's  home, 
because  no  pictures  have  ever  been  taken 
there.  But  I've  acted  as  'outside  guard' 
many  times  when  she  has  had  pictures 
taken  at  the  studio.  I  would  set  my  lights 
and  then  go  outside  the  studio  to  make 
sure  that  no  one  came  in.  Greta  Garbo  is 
an  easy  photographic  subject,  if  strangers 
are  kept  out.  She  works  hard  and  knows 
how  to  pose.  She  doesn't  come  often  to 
the  photographer's,  but  when  she  does  she 
follows  his  orders  so  easily  that  in  a  day 
lie  can  finish  an  extraordinary  number  of 
poses.  And  it's  done  silently.  She  rarely 
says  a  word.  If  the  photographer  says, 
"Move  to  the  right,"  she  does  it,  without 
comment.  I  have  focussed  lights  on  her 
hundreds  of  times,  and  I  don't  believe  I 
have  heard  her  say  a  hundred  words. 

Cecil  De  Mille  and  Charlie  Schwab  are 
both  men  with  a  reputation  for  having 
forceful  minds  of  their  own.  But  when 
they're  before  a  camera  they  are  like 
lambs.  They  meekly  do  whatever  is  asked 
of  them.  One  morning  De  Mille  got  up 
from  his  breakfast,  walked  to  another  room 
and  before  a  camera,  did  everything  we 
told  him,  and  in  ten  minutes  we  had  taken 
a  dozen  good  photographs.  Finished,  he 
thanked  us  and  walked  away.  He  is  a 
very  cordial  man  and  makes  you  feel  very- 
much  at  home. 

Charlie  Schwab  is  a  great  ladder.  He 
tried  to  make  up  a  tale  that  he  and  I  were 
in  the  steel  mills  together  and  we  were 
having  a  grand  time  until  Mrs.  Schwab 
told  him  to  stop,  that  I  was  working  for 
a  living  and  he  was  wasting  my  time. 

When  you  go  to  Ramon  Novarro's 
house  one  thing  must  always  be  done.  You 
must  get  a  private  picture  of  the  star's 
mother  for  him  personally.  Novarro's  af- 
fection for  his  family  is  a  very  real  thing. 

I  could  go  on  for  hours  talking  of  va- 
rious stars  whose  homes  I  have  visited  as 
a  'juicer.' 

Nearly  all  of  them  have  very  nice,  well 
decorated  homes.  Some  few  of  them  have 
very  special  hobbies  which  make  their 
homes  particularly  distinctive.  Fred  Niblo's 
collection  of  hats  always  makes  a  fine 
background  for  pictures ;  likewise,  Bill 
Hart's  group  of  guns  taken  from  famous 
wild-west  killers.  Kay  Johnson  has  a  bed- 
room in  Chinese  style  that  is  tough  to 
light  because  of  all  the  thick,  beautiful 
Chinese  embroidery,  that  soaks  up  light 
like  a  sponge.  Joan  Crawford's  place  was 
once  hard  to  photograph  because  it  had 
comparatively  few  windows  and  went  in 
for  heavy  shadows.  In  remodeling,  how- 
ever, she  had  young  Doug  poke  in  new 
windows  and  made  it  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive places  in  Hollywood. 

As  for  the  folks  themselves,  there  are 
a  few  who  are  temperamental  and  some- 
times unreasonable  at  the  studios,  but  never 
at  home. 

I've  had  a  lot  of  swell  times  on  this  as- 
signment of  mine. 

The  only  thing  that  is  tough  about  it 
is  its  effect  on  the  indigestion.  I'm  getting 
so  I  can  say,  "No  more  caviar"  with  all 
the  sincerity  of  one  of  these  old  Russian 
dukes ! 
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The  Munson  Line 

Continued  from  page  83 


should  really  be  prefaced  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  was  in  Ona's  girlish  life  from 
the  time  she  learned  to  toddle  onwards. 
It  would  be  pleasant  and  romantic, 
wouldn't  it,  to  have  Ona  tell  us  that  instead 
of  learning  to  walk,  as  a  child,  she  learned 
to  dance?  But  it  would  be  a  fib,  and  any- 
way who  would  believe  it? 

Dancing  came  soon  enough,  and  at  the 
age  of  eight  years,  Ona  felt  herself  ripe 
for  Broadway.  She  penned  a  letter  to  the 
firm  of  Klaw  and  Erlanger,  and  in  the 
neatest  and  the  most  impressive  scrawl  at 
her  command,  informed  these  gentlemen 
that  at  a  word  from  them  she  was  ready, 
there  and  then,  to  leave  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  home,  come  East  and  replace  Ruth 
Chatterton  in  "Daddy  Long  Legs."  P.  S. 
She  didn't  get  the  job. 

During  her  school  days,  she  continued 
to  practice  dancing.  Her  parents — the 
family  name  is  YYolcott  and  Ona  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence— refused  to  let  her  perform 
publicly,  feeling  that  it  was  in  bad  taste 
to  show  off  their  child.  Little  Ona  by 
this  time  felt  that  the  Ziegfeld  Roof  was 
the  most  desirable  spot  in  the  world,  and 
New  York  the  place  she  must  storm. 

It  was  hard  for  her  mother  to  consent  to 
let  her  only  child  come  to  New  York  to 
spend  the  summer  studying  dancing  under 
a  dancing  virtuoso.  But  the  consent  was 
given ;  mother  felt  she  would  have  Ona 
back  by  Fall.  Ona  had  her  own  ideas. 
Never,  she  told  herself,  would  she  -eturn 
to  Portland  before  she — and  millions  of 
others — had  seen  her  name  incandescent 
on  the  marquees  of  Broadway's  popular 
theaters. 

While  she  was  gaining  terpsichorean 
proficiency  under  Tarasoft,  in  his  ballet 
school,  a  visitor  approached  her  after  class 
work.  It  was  none  other  than  Gus  Ed- 
wards, discoverer  of  child  prodigies  for 
the  stage  and  screen.  She  appeared  in  his 
revue  in  two  specialty  darffces.  George 
White  saw  her  and  was  so  impressed  that 
he  asked  her  to  understudy  Ann  Penning- 
ton and  do  several  dances  with  him  in  his 
siiow.  A  few  years  later  she  was  given 
the  title  role  in  his  first  musical  comedy, 
"Manhattan   Mary."     The   electric  lights 
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Kay  Francis,  as  she  ap- 
peared one  night  recently 
when  Los  Angeles  had  a 
brief  season  of  grand  opera. 


were  hers,  and  she  was  free  to  return  for 
a  visit  to  the  home  folks  in  Portland. 

Ona  likes  Hollywood.  She  can  be  seen, 
while  there,  enjoying  herself  at  the  May- 
fair  and  the  Embassy,  just  as  in  New  York 
she  is  a  frequenter  of  the  smart  Casino. 
Both  in  New  York  and  in  Hollywood  she 
has  a  reputation  as  a  considerate  and  tact- 
ful hostess,  a  girl  who  doesn't  look  like 
an  actress,  whose  principal  asset  is  her 
natural  charm.  But  to  her,  New  York  is 
home,  and  she  will  probably  be  flitting  be- 
tween these  far-flung  outposts  as  long  as 
she  remains  in  pictures. 


Anita     Page     in  tricky 
sweater  and  cap,  all  ready 
for  a  vacation   trip  to  the 
mountains. 

Ona  is  the  author  of  two,  as  yet  un- 
produced  plays,  which  she  feels  will  have 
to  be  translated  into  a  foreign  language 
and  then  re-translated  into  English  before 
producers  will  look  at  them.  Since  com- 
ing to  New  York  seven  years  ago,  she 
has  taken  a  dancing  lesson  every  day  of 
her  life.  She  is  a  past  mistress  of  ball- 
room, toe,  tap,  acrobatic  and  musical 
comedy  dancing ;  only  the  Harlem  'snake- 
hips'  dance  stumps  her  and  she  is  resigned 
to  her  limitation  in  this  form  of  serpen- 
tine shimmy. 

She  is  overjoyed  with  her  picture  work. 
It  doesn't  seem  likely  she  will  ever  grow 
blase  at  having  a  chair  bearing  her  name 
on  the  studio  set.  She  has  no  intention 
to  buy  a  home  or  an  apartment ;  her  reason 
is  that  there  are  too  many  beautiful  ones 
to  be  leased,  and  a  stage  or  screen  star 
never  knows  when  her  plans  will  take  her 
elsewhere.  There  is  always  the  possibility 
that  she  may  take  it  into  her  head  to  go 
globe-trotting.  Havana — not  because  of 
its  wild  night  life,  but  despite  it — she 
adores.  She  spent  a  year  with  her  mother 
bicycling  through  Europe,  and  likes 
Switzerland  on  the  strength  of  its  cheeses, 
England  on  the  strength  of  its  weak  tea, 
France  on  the  strength  of  its  impossible 
coffee,  and  Italy  on  the  strength  of  never 
having  been  there. 

She  has  done  many  things,  you  see,  been 
places,  and  hasn't  yet  stopped  experi- 
menting with  the  adventure  of  living.  She 
admits  to  one  secret  ambition,  and  is  re- 
solved to  consummate  it :  sometime  she  must 
referee  a  professional  prize  fight ! 


EVELYN  BRE.\ 
fays:  " Conor atulalic 
Straight  from  the 
shoulder  .  .  .  to  Max 
Factor  and  hit  Society 
Make-Up."  > 


Any  Girl  Can  Work  a  Miracle 
of  Beauty  with  . . . 

Hollywood's 

MAKE-UP  SECRET 

Would  You  Like  to  Be  More 
Beautiful  than  you  Really  Are? 

Max  Factor,  Hollywood's  Make-Up  Genius,  re- 
veals the  Secret,  and  offers  you  a  priceless  Beauty 
Gift!  See  the  Coupon  below* 

J— JoLLY^X'OOD  holds  a  make-up  secret... a  new  discovery  in 
cosmetics  which  means  new  beauty;  new  charm  and  fascina- 
tion to  you  and  even-  women.  This  secret  is  a  new  kind  of  make-up, 
based  on  cosmetic  color  harmony,  the  discovery  of  Max  Factor, 
Filmland's  genius  of  Make-Up. 

Blonde,  Brunette  or  Redhead? 

"Cosmetics ...  powder,  rouge,  lipstick  and  other  make-up  essen- 
tials... must  be  in  color  harmony,  if  beauty  is  to  be  emphasized 
naturally,"  says  Max  Factor.  "Off-colors  ruin  the  life-like  effect  and 
detract  from  beauty.  The  different  types  in  blondes,  brunettes  and 
redheads  must  have  an  individual  color  harmony  in  make-up  to 
bring  out  personality  as  well  as  alluring  beauty." 

Scores  and  scores  of  feature  pictures ...  millions  of  feet  of  film 
. . .  have  revealed  to  you  the  magic  of  make-up  by  Max  Factor. 
Leading  stars .  .  .  Laura  La  Plante.  Jeanette  LofT,  Joan  Crawford, 
Renee  Adoree  and  scores  of  others  have  given  you  a  glimpse  of  the 
faultless  beauty  to  be  gained  with  make-up  in  correct  color  harmony. 

And  now  Tvlax  Factor  has  produced  a  make-up  for  day  and 
evening  use,  based  on  his  famous  discovery,  cosmetic  color  har- 
mony. Adopted  almost  universally  by  leading  screen  stars,  Max 
Factor's  Society  Make-Up  caused  a  sensation  in  Hollywood  . . . 
and  it  will  be  a  beauty  revelation  to  you. 

Amazing  Book  Free  . .  *  Learn  Hollywood's  make-up  secret. 

Mail  coupon  now  to  Max  Fac- 
tor, who  will  analyze  your  com- 
plexion and  chart  your  own 
make-up  color  harmony,  FREE. 
You'll  also  receive  his  book, 
"The  New  Art  of  Society 
Make-Up". . .  48  pages  of  valu- 
able beauty  and  make-up  hints. 

Max  Factor's 
Society  Make-Up 

HOLLYWOOD 

"Cosmetics  of  the  Stars  " 


WPE  I'ELEZ 
Universal  Star  and  Max  Fat 
Hollywood's  Make-Up  Gen. 


MAIL  FOR  YOUR  COMPLEXION  ANALYSIS 

Mr.  Max  Factor — Max  Factor  Studios,  Hollywood,  Calif.  -±-2-o5 
Dear  Sir;  Send  me  a  complimentary  copy  of  your  48-pagc,  book.  "The  Xcw 
Art  of  Society  Make- Up";  personal  complexion  analysis;  and  make-up  color 
harmony  chart.  I  enclose  10  cents  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and  handling. 


COMPLEXION 

COLOR  OF  EYES 

LIPS 

Light 

Moist 

Fair 

COLOR  OF  LASHES 

Dry 

Medium 

SKIN 

Ruddy 

COLOR  OF  HAIR 

Oily 

Dark 

Dry 

Sallow 

AGE  I 

Normal 

Olive 

Answer  in  spaces  with  check  mark 
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City- 


.  State. 
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SCREENLAND 


A  New  Skin 

Smooth,  Clear  and  Beautiful 
New  Discovery  Removes 
Old  Blemished  Skin 


1 


Read  Free  Treatise  Offer  Below! 

Say  Goodbye  to  your  pimples,  blackheads, 
large  pores,  oily  skin,  shiny  nose,  surface 
wrinkles,  freckles,  rough  skin  and  signs  of  ap- 
proaching age.  Because  now  you  can  peel 
them  off  in  a  simple,  harmless  way,  usually 
in  three  days*  time. 

What  would  you  say  if  you  awoke  some  morning 
— looked  in  your  mirror  and  saw  a  new,  youthlike, 
clear  skin  on  your  face,  and  I  he  ugly  blemishes  all 
cone? 

You  would  jump  with  joy — just  like  thousands  of 
people  have  done  who  have  learned  how  to  perform 
this  simple  treatment  themselves — the  same  that 
foreign  beauty  doctors  have  charged  enormous 
prices  for. 

— and,  what  was  considered  impossible  before — 
the  absolute  removal  of  pimples,  blackheads,  freckles, 
large  pores,  tan,  oily  skin,  surface  wrinkles  and  other 
defects — can  now  be  done  by  any  person  at  home 
usually  in  3  days'  time,  harmlessly  and  economically. 

It  is  all  explained  in  a  new  treatise  called  "BEAU- 
TIFUL NEW  SKIN  IN  3  DAYS"  which  is  being 
mailed  absolutely  free  to  readers  of  Screenland 
Magazine  by  the  author.  So  worry  no  more  over 
your  humiliating  skin  and  complexion,  or  signs  of  ap- 
proaching age.  Simply  send  vour  name  and  address 
loWm.  Witol,  Dept.  K-63,  No.  1700  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  you  will  receive  it  by  return  mail, 
without  charge.  If  pleased,  tell  your  friends  about  it. 

>vr  g3^HasIts 

Rewards 


,.,„,  m.Trl,^  If  you  are  interested— 

— to  develop  the  ability  to  speak 
effectively  in  public  or  in  everyday 
conversation— to  forge  ahead  twice 
as  fast  as  you  are  now  doing,  read 
Howto  Work  Wonders  With  Words 
now  sent  free. 

This  new  booklet,  recently  pub- 
lished, points  the  road  that  thou- 
sands have  followed  to  increase 
quickly  their  earning  power  and 
popularity. 

It  also  explains  how  you  can,  by  a 
new.  easy  borne  study  mciiiod.  foe- 
eomeanoutstanding  speaker  and  conquer  stage  fright, 
timidity  and  fear,  'j  oread  this  booklet  will  prove  to  be 
an  evening  wellspr  rit. 

Simply  send  name  and  address  and  Hi  is  valuable  free 
booklet  will  beseutatouce.  Js'oobllgat  Ion. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 

1601  Michigan  Ave.       Dept.  6322,       Chicago,  Illinois 


The  next  issue  of 

SCREENLAND 

Will  he  on  sale  Feb.  1 


Be-Blonded  Picture  Parties! 

Continued  from  page  85 


Lawrence  Tibbett  came  over  to  chat  and 
to  announce  that  he  was  through  being  a 
host  and  waiter  and  was  just  going  to  be 
himself,  and  we  told  him  he  couldn't  do 
any  better  possibly  than  just  that. 

"If  any  of  you  see  anything  you  want, 
just  take  it!"  said  Lawrence. 

Somebody  asked  Lawrence  to  sing  after 
supper,  but,  of  course,  no  singer  would 
warble  after  he  had  eaten,  so  he  did  a 
funny  fall  instead. 

Somebody  asked  Lawrence  if  he  was 
falling  for  Anita  Page,  and  he  said,  "Oh, 
no,  he  could  fall  £or  her  standing  up !" 

Ramon  Novarro  was  in  jovial  mood, 
going  about  kidding  everybody. 

"Ramon  is  another  untemperamental 
singer,"  whispered  Patsy. 

He  sang  for  us,  some  of  his  lovely 
Spanish  songs. 

Rob  Wagner,  the  writer,  and  his  wife 
sat  at  table  with  us.  Rob  declared  his 
wife,  who  is  taller  than  himself,  was 
growing  all  the  time ! 

"I'm  going  to  climb  on  her  shoulder  and 
jump  off  and  commit  suicide!"  Rob  grin- 
ned. 

Lawrence  Tibbett's  mother  was  among 
the  guests,  awfully  proud,  apparently,  of 
her  famous  son. 

We  moved  over  to  Elsie  Janis'  table, 
where  a  crowd  had  gathered,  and  were  in 
time  to  hear  her  tell  about  a  dinner  party 
at  Cecil  B.  De  Mille's  house. 

"They  say  that  everybody  'yesses'  Mr. 
De  Miile,"  Elsie  related.  "That  isn't  so. 
His  family  doesn't.  That's  a  place  where 
everybody  is  encouraged  to  speak  his 
mind.  His  daughter  said  to  him,  'I'll  tell 
you  what's  the  matter  with  your  heroes — 
they  never  have  any  sex  appeal.'  And  from 
then  on  everybody  criticized  franklv,  while 


It  is  reported  that  Lewis 
Ayres  is  'that  way"  about 
Lola  Lane.  However,  no 
engagement  announcement 
has  been  made  as  yet. 


Mr.  De  Mille  sat  and  took  it  all  either 
good-humoredly  in  silence,  or  in  logically 
argumentative  mood." 

"Oh,  dear,"  said  Hedda  Hopper,  who 
had  joined  the  group,  "none  of  these  grand 
opera  stars  is  going  to  sing.  I  had  so 
hoped  to  hear  something  for  nothing!" 

Catherine  Dale  Owen  asked  Elsie  to  let 
her  wear  her  pearls  awhile,  and  Elsie 
handed  them  over,  saying,  "Oh,  yes,  I'm 
always  letting  somebody  wear  them  for  an 
evening !" 

They  were  a  tremendously  long  string, 
and  unto  those  pearls  a  tale  is  attached. 

Ramon  and  Elsie  began  a  kidding  sort 
of  scuffle,  and  Elsie,  who  had  her  pearls 
back  by  that  time,  took  them  from  her 
neck  and  handed  them  to  Lawrence  Tib- 
bett to  keep.  Lawrence,  having  to  bid 
some  guests  goodbye,  tossed  them  on  a 
table,  thinking  they  were  the  usual  imita- 
tions. 

Elsie  went  home  later  on,  forgetting 
all  about  the  pearls  for  several  hours. 
Then  she  frantically  telephoned  the  Tib- 
betts.  A  scurry  ensued  in  search  of  them, 
and  they  were  finally  discovered  under 
the  kitchen  table! 

Evidently  they  had  been  brushed  off  the 
table  where  Lawrence  had  thrown  them, 
and  had  probably  been  moved  about  under 
foot  until  they  found  their  humble  resting- 
place.  Everybody,  including  the  servants, 
evidently  had  thought  them  imitations.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  a  string  a  yard 
and  a  half  long,  and  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable sets  in  this  country ! 

Claire  Ray  was  among  the  guests, 
having-  come  west  for  the  first  time  since 
she  and  her  husband,  Charles  Ray,  went 
to  New  York  four  years  ago. 

We  hear  that  she  and  Charles  are  to 
be  divorced,  but  she  told  us  nothing  of 
that.  She  said  that  Charles  has  written 
a  musical  comedy,  soon  to  be  produced, 
which  promises  to  be  a  success. 

Charles  Ray  always  was  a  bookish  per- 
son, given  to  writing,  and  we  shouldn't  be 
a  bit  surprised  if  he  turned  writer  entirely, 
although  he  has  lately  been  studying  voice 
culture  with  good  results. 

It  was  wonderful,  the  way  in  which 
Mrs.  Tibbett  and  her  famous  husband 
managed  to  make  each  individual  guest 
feel  that  he  was  the  most  honored  one,  and 
very  late  we  left  for  home. 

"~\X7"ELL,  of  course,  nobody  would  miss 
*  '  one  of  Leo  Carrillo's  parties  for 
anything !"  exclaimed  Patsy.  "He's  giving 
one  of  his  famous  barbecues  down  at  his 
Santa  Monica  Canyon  ranch,  and  Reginald 
Sharland,  the  English  actor,  is  going  with 
us." 

It  was  a  hot  day,  and  the  depths  of 
the  canyon,  under  the  big  sycamores  and 
oaks,  was  most  welcome. 

Leo  had  just  returned  from  a  long  tour 
of  Australia  to  enter  pictures  in  Holly- 
wood. He  is  going  to  make  his  famous 
play,  "Lombardi,  Ltd.,"  into  a  picture. 

He  was  the  same  old  Leo,  handsome, 
warm-hearted  Spaniard  that  he  is,  and  we 
found  him  surrounded  by  guests,  but  dash- 
ing away  to  the  big  barbecue  oven  every 
once  in  a  while  to  see  how  the  meat  was 
getting  along.  The  president  of  the 
greatest  picture  company  in  the  world 
could  speak  to  Leo  when  he's  anxious 
about  his  guests  and  the  best  he'd  get 
would  be  an  anxious  frown,  for  a  minute 
at  least.    Then  his  cordial   Spanish  hos- 
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pitality  would  rise  to  the  surface  and  even 
the  lowliest  guest  would  be  put  at  ease. 

Wong  Wing,  Leo's  faithful  man-of-all- 
work,  valet  and  everything,  was  rushing 
about  as  only  an  Oriental  can  when  he 
gets  excited,  amusing  the  guests,  looking 
after  the  food,  and  what  not.  He  is  called 
Wing  for  no  reason  whatever  that  I  could 
discover. 

Wing  is  a  privileged  character,  and  can 
greet  a  guest  with  all  the  gracious  con- 
descension of  a  prince.  Profanity  is  his 
second  name,  however,  but  such  an  amus- 
ing use  he  makes  of  it  that  it  adds  in- 
finitely to  the  gaiety  of  nations.  His 
shrewd  wit,  his  frank  observation,  make 
him  a  feature  of  all  Leo's  parties.  And 
he  stands  all  kidding  good-naturedly,  nearly 
always  having  a  shrewd  come-back. 

Leo  related  that  the  immigration  offi- 
cers in  Australia  had  asked  Wing  if  he 
were  naturalized  and  he  said,  "Yes,  I  be- 
long to  Equity !" 

.  Leo  had  had  an  awful  time  getting  Wing 
into  Australia,  where  no  members  of  the 
colored  or  yellow  races  are  allowed  to 
enter,  but  Leo  finally  managed  to  have  him 
okayed.  However,  Leo  had  to  use  a  white 
man  as  a  valet ;  that  is,  the  "  white  man 
supervised,  but  really  Wing  kept  calmly 
on  his  way  as  dresser. 

There  were  very  many  stage  people, 
now  in  pictures,  present,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  the  regular  film  people. 

Pauline  Starke,  looking  as  pretty  and 
young  as  ever,  was  there  with  her  hus- 
band, Jack  White,  and  other  picture  peo- 
ple we  said  hello  to  were  Polly  Moran, 
Lew  Cody,  Roscoe  Arbuckle,  Ann  Christy 
and  one  or  two  others. 

The  recruits  from  the  stage  included 
Edgar  Allan  Woolf,  Phyllis  Crane,  Fran- 
cis Donegan.  Myrt  Blum,  Kathlene 
Martyn,  Addie  McPhail,  Georgia  Lerch. 
Dorothy  Lee.  Alice  Ledner,  Hazel  Flynn, 
Margaret  Young,  Sylvia  Clifton,  Barry 
Thompson,  Dorothy  Peacock,  Margery 
Sonneborn.  Walter  Catlett.  Reg  Sharland, 
Harry  Stoddard,  Gus  Shy,  Charles  Mos- 
coni,  J.  P.  Medbury,  Hal  Home,  Frank 
Orsatti,  and  others. 

Edgar  Allan  Wolf,  known  for  his 
plays,  and  who  is  now  writing  for  the 
talking  pictures,  was  one  of  the  busiest 
cruests  present.  Not  only  was  he  minis- 
tering to  the  mental  side  of  our  host's 
quests  by  his  wit.  but  he  declared  that  he 
was  jealous  of  the  cook,  and  kept  running 
about  to  see  that  the  food  was  being  prop- 
erly prepared  and  placed  on  the  tables, 
which  were  long,  rough,  board  affairs,  with 
benches  to  sit  on. 

We  ate  off  paper  plates,  and  never  did 
anything  taste  better  than  those  chili  beans 
and  that  barbecued  mutton,  washed  down 
with  grape  juice  or  near-beer  or  coffee, 
drunk  from  tin  cups. 

Somebody  asked  Wing  to  do  an  imita- 
tion of  Edgar  Allan  Woolf.  and  Wing 
gave  one  of  him  as  a  diamond  merchant 
which  was  so  funny  that  Woolf  himself 
smiled. 

"Now  I'll  do  a  Chinese  imitation  and 
you  do  an  Irishman,"  Woolf  came  back 
at  Wing, 

"That  damn  good !"  exclaimed  Wing 
with  his  good-natured  grin. 

George  Olsen  and  his  wife.  Ethel  Shutta. 
were  there,  Miss  Shutta  looking  as  charm- 
ing as  possible. 

We  had  high-priced  waiters  dashing 
about,  including  Woolf,  Olsen  and  Leo 
himself. 

Poor  little  Ethel  Shutta  unsuspectingly 
accepted  a  red  pepper  when  it  was  passed 
around,  just  as  any  little  tenderfoot  would 
have  done,  and  repented  in  tears. 


Polly  Moran  gathered  up  the  remains 
of  her  mutton,  wishing  she  had  a  paper 
sack,  because  she  said  she  wanted  to  take 
the  bits  home  to  her  dog,  and  George  Olsen 
dashed  about  and  found  a  lot  of  paper 
napkins  for  her. 

Leo  told  us  about  the  kooka-burra  bird 
he  had  brought  from  Australia  with  him. 
He  also  said  that  they  were  bridging  Sid- 
ney Harbor  over  there,  but  had  a  strike 
every  other  day,  so  that  he  thought  that 
"never  the  twain  would  meet." 

He  said  he  adored  the  Australians,  who 
had  been  marvelous  to  him. 

Woolf  went  about  prophesying  how  long 
each  person  would  live.  He  told  Patsy 
she  would  live  to  be  eighty-four ;  Pauline 
Starke  that  she  would  see  sixty-one ;  Regi- 
nald Sharland,  fifty-nine. 

There  was  some  entertainment,  with  the 
entertainers  standing  up  on  the  bit  of 
turf  banked  around  one  of  the  huge  trees. 

Woolf  gave  some  marvelous  imita- 
tions of  everybody  from  a  famous  German 
aviator,  to  an.  imaginary  German  composer 
come  to  America  and  putting  on  his  latest 
opera.  I  think  I  have  never  heard  any- 
thing quite  so  amusing. 

Poll\T  Moran  refused  to  perform,  said 
she  was  lovely  in  a  drawing  room ! 

Mr.  Medford  refused,  too,  saying  he 
wasn't  "wired  for  sound." 

Ethel  Shutta  sang  one  of  her  famous 
songs,  and  Wing  got  up,  sang  a  song  and 
made  a  speech ;  Walter  Catlett  told  some 
of  his  funny  stories  in  his  own  inimitable 
way;  Leo  read  a  couple  of  highly  informal 
poems.  When  Wing  sang,  Leo  beat  an 
accompaniment  on  a  tin  cup.  Arbuckle  sang 
a  spicy  song. 

Leo  told  how,  in  Atlantic  City,  they 
charged  Wing  six  dollars  for  some  steak, 
and  how  Wing  had  retorted,  "H— 1,  I  can 
buy  a  whole  cow  for  ten  dollars." 

Wing,  you  see,  had  had  an  act  in  vaude- 
ville at  one  time,  involving  some  chickens 
and  ducks,  but  it  didn't  do  very  well,  so 
Wing  ate  up  his  cast ! 

Amid  his  duties  as  waiter,  Wing  en- 


Malibu  Beach  has  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  film 
colony,  both  players  and  ex- 
ecutives. Here  is  James  R. 
Grainger,  Vice  President 
and  General  Sales  Manager 
of  Fox,  taking  a  rest  with 
his  son,  J.  Edmund  Grainger, 
Associate  Producer. 
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IF  YOU  LIKE  TO 
DRAW,  here  is  your 
opportunity  to  find 
out  how  much  talent  you 
have.  Test  your  natural 
sense  of  design,  propor- 
tion, color,  perspective, 
etc.,  with  our  simple 
scientific  Art  Ability 
Questionnaire.  Learn  if 
your  talent  is  worth  de- 
veloping. You  will  be 
frankly  told  what  your 
score  is. 

Federal  Graduates 

Are  Successful 

Many  Federal  School  stu- 
dents ai.d  graduates- — girls 
as  well  as  men — are  making 
S2.000,  S4.000,  S5.000,  and 
S6.000  yearly.  In  Commer- 
cial Art  work  you  can  earn 
as  much  as  a  man  of  equal 
ability.  Millions  are  paid 
yearly  for  illustrations  and 
designs.  Learn  at  home  in 
spare  time.  The  Federal 
Course  contains  lessons  by 
the  leading  artists,  gives  you 
personal  criticisms,  and  leads 
rapidly  to  practical  work. 

Send  for  Free  Art  Questionnaire 

By  all  means  get  this  free 
test — send  now  for  your 
Questionnaire — and  we  will 
also  send  our  book,  "Your 
Future,"  showing  work  of 
Federal  Students  and  ex- 
plaining the  course  in  detail. 
Please  state  age  and  occupa- 
tion. 


Smew 

L/of  Commercial  Desi&M 

1080  Federal  Schools  Bide.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Please  send  Free  Art  Questionnaire  and  book, 
"Your  Future." 

Name  


Present 
Age  Occupation . 


A  ddress . 
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SCREENLAND 


TO  H  OMES 

OKLY.  * 


tJris 

little 
secret! 


Not  a  soul  will 
know  just  what  you 
t%"  have  done  to  make  your 
hair  so  lovely !  Certainly  no- 
body would  dream  that  a  sin- 
gle shampooing  could  add  such 
beauty  — such  delightful  lustre- 
such  exquisite  soft  tones! 
A  secret  indeed— a  beauty  special- 
ist's secret!    But  you  may  share  it! 
,   ,    Just  owe  Golden  Glint  Shampoo*  will 
'»    show  you  the  way!  25c  at  your  dealers', 
»   or  send  for  free  sample. 
7     (*Note:  Do  not  confuse  this  with  other  sham- 
poos that  merely  cleanse.    Golden  Clint  Shampoo 
addition  to  cleansing,  gives  your  hair  a  "tiny- 
,\°  i  'i!"  —  a  wee  little  bit — not  much — hardly  percep- 
tible.    But  how  it  does  bring  out  the  true  beauty  of 
7/  your  own  individual shade  of  hair!) 

MAIL  COUPON  NOW   


J.  W.  KOBI  CO.,  633  Rainier  Ave.,  Dept.  B 
Seattle,  Wash.  *  »  *  »  *  Please  send  a  free  sample. 
Name  1  

Address  ,  .  

City  State  


Color  of  my  hair . 


BUNIONS  di1swayed 


Tact  FREE  Pain  3t°P9  aImo3t  instantly!  Then  lasting 
■  ■  relief.  F'airyfoot  gradually  dissolves  pain- 

ful, ugly  bunions.  Enables  you  to  wear  smaller  shoes.  No 
cumbersome  appliances.  No  messy  salves.  Used  successfully 
on  600,000  feet.  Write  for  trial  treatment  absolutely  FREE  1 

FAIRYFOOT  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
1223  S.Wabash  Avenue      Dept.  692     Chicago,  111. 


Hollywood    Sweetheart  Bracelets 


AMALINK  Br: 


,  1,1- 


'  to 


ed. 


ivc!  EITHER 
Jtrar..-let  —  Poetpi.id  $2.00  (C.O.D. 
plus  Contuse). 

Itunh  ordci — Btnte  initials— Send 
check  or  Money  Order. 

NAT'L  CRAFTS  CO. 
20  West  27th  St. 
Dept.  2S1,  New  York 


Beautiful  COMPLEXION 


Clear   your   complexion  of 
pimples,  blackheads,  en- 
larged   pore*,   oily    skin,  whiteheads, 
etc.  Have  a  soft,  rosy,  clear  complexion 
KM     *n  a  few  clays.     No  lotion,  salves,  clay- 
|Hp     ~J     masks,  soap.    No  dieting,  nothing  to  take. 
^m^T liarml's:,   ciiiick    =  ure    method.      '  annot 
™  iniurt-  the  mo-t  delicate  skin.  Thousands 

of  satisfied  users  for  over  IS  years.  Send  for  FREE  BOOK- 
LET. No  obligation.  Send  no  money.  Just  get  the  facts. 


DOROTHY  RAY 


FREE  8x10  PHOTOGRAPH 

Of  Your  Favorite  MOVIE  STAR 
trith  every  $2.00  order. 
ORIGINAL  PHOTOGRAPHS 

4  for  SOc  9  f or  S  1 .00 
20  for  J2.00    31  for  3.00 


O 


S5     Different     Poses  of 
Sue  Carol  Rudolph  Valentino  John  Gilbert 

HOLLYWOOD  SCREEN  EXCHANGE 
Drawer   V-l.    Dept.    F.,    Hollywood,  Calif.  U.  S.  A. 
Dealers  Wanted 


tertained  us  with  his  ideas  of  what  would 
be  novel  in  vaudeville. 

"Go  up  in  airplane ;  catchem  angel ; 
take  him  Palace ;  easy  get '  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  week!" 

Leo  told  how  he  had  taken  Wing,  all 
dolled  up  like  a  Mandarin,  to  the  Lambs' 
Club  in  New  York,  one  night,  to  a  ban- 
quet, pretending  Wing  was  a  Chinese  no- 
table. He  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  speak 
only  Chinese,  and  Leo  pretended  to  trans- 
late. All  went  well  until,  Leo  leaving  the 
room  for  a  moment,  Wing  went  on  the 
loose.  To  tease  him  somebody  told  him  in 
confidence  this  was  the  Friars'  Club,  and 
that  the  Friars  and  Lambs  were  rivals. 
Then  he  said  aloud,  "And,  my  good  Wing, 
what  do  you  think  of  the  Friars?"  All 
eagerness  to  please,  Wing  exclaimed. 
"Friars  great !"  Then,  to  cinch  the  matter, 
lie  exclaimed :  "Lambs  lousy !"  which 
nearly  broke  up  the  meeting ! 

Darkness  began  to  gather  in  the  canyon 
before  we  left,  voting  it  all  great  fun. 

"T  THINK  it  is  very  unselfish  of  a  lady 
to  give  a  birthday  party  for  herself," 
declared  Patsy.  "There's  all  the  trouble 
of  preparation,  and  you're  sure  to  get  gifts, 
anyway." 

"Just  a  gold-digger  at  heart,  aren't' 
you?"  I  told  her. 

"Well,  anyway,"  Patsy  said,  "Julia  Faye 
is  giving  a  birthday  party,  and  we're  in- 
vited. But  we're  told  specifically  'No 
gifts,'  so  I  can't  take  her  that  simple! 
string  of  pearls  I  was  thinking  of!" 

Julia  greeted  us  looking  beautiful  in  a 
pale  pink,  lace  gown,  which  made  a  lovely 
contrast  to  her  dark  hair,  and  she  was  as- 
sisted in  receiving  by  that  astonishingly 
young-looking,  pretty  mother  of  hers. 

One  of  the  first  guests  we  met  was> 
Catherine  Dale  Owen,  looking  stunningly 
pretty  in  white.  She  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Majors  were  chatting,  and  Mrs.  Majors 
was  showing  Catherine  a  clever  little  van- 
ity box.  It  looked  like  a  box  of  matches, 
made  of  silver,  but  when  you  came  to  in- 
vestigate the  matches  they  were  tipped 
with  lip  rouge.  She  had  brought  it  from 
Paris. 

Mr.  Majors,  you  know,  is  the  artist  who 
makes  all  those  clever  caricature  busts  of 
famous  people. 

One  of  them  at  that  moment,  by  the 
way,  rested  on  a  coffee  table  downstairs, 
and'  we  found  Cecil  B.  De  Mille,  whom  the 
bust  represented,  looking  at  it  in  amused 
admiration. 

Mrs.  De  Mille  was  there,  too,  looking 
very  handsome  in  a  black  and  white  eve- 
ning gown. 

Mr.  De  Mille  held  quite  a  little  levee, 
as  he  sat  in  a  big  chair.  He  had  broken 
his  foot,  and  could  not  move  about.  The 
accident  had  occurred  a  few  days  before 
on  his  yacht,  but  he  had  bravely  kept  up, 
refusing  to  go  to  bed.  Since  the  party, 
however,  he  has  had  to  submit  to  bed  and 
treatment. 

But  that  evening  he  was  as  gay  as  could 
be. 

He  told  us  that  one  of  the  few  places 
in  the  world  that  is  silent  is  his  ranch. 
He  has  no  radio  nor  even  a  telephone.  No 
trains  or  automobiles  pass  close  to  it 
And  we  found  that  he  makes  a  hobby  of 
raising  pheasants,  has  thousands  of  them, 
so  many  that  he  has  sold  some  to  other 
people  with  the  same  fad,  and  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  But  he  won't  sell  them  to 
the  markets  for  food.  He  has  also  given 
a  number  away  to  pheasant  fans. 

He  told  us  about  his  trip  along  the 
California  coast,  and  of  the  lovely  islands 


he  found,  which  some  day,  though  they 
are  barren  now,  will  doubtless  become 
summer  resorts. 

Dr.  Francis  Groman  was  our  dinner 
partner.  He  is  a  musician  who  has  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  the  music  at  Pathe 
studios.  He  told  us  an  amusing  story 
about  Ann  Harding : 

"Miss  Harding  was  supposed  to  play 
the  piano  in  a  scene  we  were  to  take,"  he 
related.  "So  I  sat  down  to  the  piano  with 
her  and  showed  her  how  to  hold  her  hands 
and  how  to  finger  the  keys  so  as  to  look 
as  though  she  were  playing.  But  I  hadn't 
left  her  for  ten  minutes,  after  the  scene 
was  over,  before  I  heard  someone  playing 
beautifully.  I  came  to  see  who  the  musi- 
cian was.  Imagine  my  embarrassment 
when  I  saw  that  it  was  Ann  who  was 
playing !  How  demurely  she  accepted  my 
instruction  a  few  moments  before !  I 
fried  in  my  blushes  as  she  smiled  sweetly 
at  me  from  over  the  piano  top !"' 

Dinner  had  been  served  at  little  tete-a 
tete  tables,  and  after  we  had  finished, 
paper-backed  books,  containing  horoscopes 
and  birthday  fortunes,  were  distributed  at 
each  table. 

We  discovered  that  Shakespeare  and  Bud 
Fisher  had  been  born  on  the  same  day  of 
September ! 

"My  horoscope,"  announced  John  Loder, 
"says  that  I  should  never  wear  anything 
I  don't  like,  and  I  remember  suffering  un- 
speakable torments,  as  a  little  boy,  when 
my  mother  dressed  me  in  a  Lord  Fauntle- 
roy  velvet  suit !" 

"I'll  bet  you  liked  it !"  Catherine  Dale 
Owen  rallied  him. 

The  two  had  come  together,  and  Air. 
Loder  seemed  very  attentive. 

Miss  Owen  discovered  that  she  should 
be  wearing  an  emerald,  but  showed  us 
her  exquisite  white  hands  entirely  in- 
nocent of  that  gem. 

"But  I  have  no  emerald,"  she  said 
quite   pathetically.     "What   shall   I  do?" 

"A  desperate  situation,  I  should  say," 
smiled  Mr.  De  Mille.-  "I  suggest  that  you 
either  get  an  emerald  or  re-write  the 
book !" 

The  talk  turning  to  Aimee  Semple  Mac- 
pherson,  California's  sensational  red- 
headed evangelist,  who  has  been  in  some 
exciting  episodes,  Bessie  McCaffey, 
Air.  De  Mille's  research  expert,  demanded 
to  know,  with  that  roguish  grin  of  hers 
whether  it  was  true  that  Clara  Bow  was 
her  daughter  ! 

Paul  Fejos,  we  found,  was  master  of 
some  clever  magic  tricks,  including  card 
and  sleight  of  hand  feats.  We  sat  very 
close  to  him,  but  he  was  much  too  clever 
for  any  of  us.  One  stunt  was  especially 
interesting.  That  was  a  card  trick.  He 
began  with  a  regular-sized  pack  of  cards, 
which  he  made  to  disappear.  Brought  them 
back  as  cards  that  were  smaller.  Kept 
on  making  them  disappear,  each  time 
bringing  them  back  smaller,  until  the  last 
pack  was  about  the  size  of  one  inch  by 
half  an  inch. 

Victor  Varconi  and  his  sweet  wife  were 
among  the  guests.  They  had  lately  re- 
turned from  their  native  Hungary.  They 
came  over  to  chat  with  us,  and  Mr.  Loder 
said  that  LIungary  was  the  ideal  place  to 
live. 

"It's  all  right  for  the  men,"  Mrs.  Var- 
coni remarked,  "but  the  women  aren't  so 
happy,  because  the  men  are  too  happy !" 

Ernest  Vadja,  the  author,  and  Adrian, 
the  artist,  were  among  the  guests. 

We  lingered  until  a  late  hour,  and  de- 
cided that  Julia's  birthday,  had  brought  a 
lot  of  people  happiness. 
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Revuettes 

Continued  from  page  6 


Oh,  for  a  Man!  Fox.      Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald  delightful  in  an  opera  star  role, ' 
with  Reginald  Denny  providing  the  mascu- 
line interest  and  providing  it  very  well. 

One  Night  at  Susie's.  First  National. 
An  underworld  drama  saved  by  the  beauty 
of  Billie  Dove  and  the  sensitive  perform- 
ance of  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.  _  Worth 
seeing  if  they're  two  of  your  favorites. 

Playboy  of  Paris.  Paramount.  Maurice 
Chevalier  in  a  light-hearted  farce.  Story 
no  good  but  what  does  it  matter?  When 
Maurice  smiles — the  world  is  happy.  * 

Renegades.  Fox.  Warner  Baxter,  Myr- 
na  Loy  and  Noah  Beery  in  a  finely-acted, 
but  highly  implausible  "tale  of  French  le- 
gionnaires a  la  Hollywood.  Good  fight 
scenes. 

Sea  Legs.  Paramount.  An  unbelievable 
plot,  set  in  an  unbelievable  locale,  but 
through  the  efforts  of  Jack  Oakie,  Harry 
Green  and  Lillian  Roth,  Eugene^  Pal- 
lette,  and  Albert  Conti,  an  amusing  film  is 
the  result. 

See  America  Thirst.  Universal.  A  jaz- 
zy satirical  burlesque  on  all  the  underworld 
films.  Harry  Langdon,  Slim  Sunimer- 
ville,  and  Bessie  Love  put  it  over  at  the 
box-office. 

Sin  Takes  a  Holiday.  Pathe.  Constance 
Bennett,  for  the  nonce  a  little  stenogra- 
pher, makes  good  in  business  in  a  big  way 
by  marrying  her  boss,  Kenneth  MacKenna. 
Basil  Rathbone  and  Zasu  Pitts  assist.  * 

The  Bat  Whispers.  United  Artists. 
Mystery  thriller  with  Chester  Morris. 
Una  Merkel  and  William  Bakewell.  Of 
course,  spooky  houses,  a  fortune  involved, 
and  a  mysterious  menace.  * 

The  Cat  Creeps.  Universal.  Whooo! 
Haunted  houses.  Midnight.  Sturm  und 
Drang.  Helen  Twelvetrees,  Neil  Hamil- 
ton, Libyan  Tashman  and  Raymond  Hack- 
ett  keep  the  mystery  alive — but  why? 

The  Dancers.  Fox.  Lois  Moran,  as  an 
English  school  girl,  goes  decidedly 
sophisticated.  Plenty  of  night  club  back- 
ground, fights,  hangovers,  plane  flights, 
but  Lois  remains  a  lily  pure.  * 

The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West.  First 
National.  Puccini's  opera  and  Belasco's 
old  thriller  made  into  an  uninspiring  talkie 
despite  the  great  work  of  Ann  Harding. 

The  Hate  Ship.  British  International. 
Nearly  all  the  action  takes  place  on  a 
yacht  where  the  polished  but  sinister  host, 
Jameson  Thomas,  has  the  habit  of  shoot- 
ing his  friends.    Good  suspense. 

The  Love  Trader.  Tiffany.  Henry  B. 
Walthall  is  the  trading  vessel  captain 
with  the  young  wife.  Another  South  Sea 
romance,  with  Leatrice  Joy,  Roland  Drew, 
Barbara  Bedford,  Chester  Conklin  and 
Noah  Beery. 

The  Port  of  Missing  Men.  Tiffany.  Just 
an  average  western — with  talk,  featuring 
Bob  Steele  and  Al  St.  John.  No  _  new 
story  angles.    Littk  to  recommend  it. 


The  Pay  Off.  Radio.  Lowell  Sherman 
directing  and  acting  in  a  crook  drama 
with  a  weak  plot.  Marian  Nixon,  William 
Janney  and  Hugh  Trevor  are  Sherman's 
co-conspirators.  Good  acting. 

The  Third  Alarm.  Tiffany.  Ye  brave 
fire  fighters,  two  orphan  kids,  and  plenty 
of  real  red  flames  make  this  a  good  old 
melodrama  which  will  prove  popular  with 
the  youngsters  and  grown-ups  alike. 

The  Utah  Kid.  Tiffany.  A  real  old-time 
western  with  talk.  Packs  a  mean  punch, 
with  Rex  Lease  and  Tom  Santschi  doing 
the  walloping.  Of  course,  the  hero's  a 
member  of  a  bandit  gang  and  saves  the  gal. 

The  Virtuous  Sin.  Paramount.  Story 
tripe  but  acting  really  wonderful.  Kay 
Francis,  Walter  Huston  and  Kenneth 
MacKenna  all  give  ace  performances. 

Tol'able  David.  Coin  m  b  i  a.  Richard 
Cromwell  scores  a  hit  in  Richard  Bar- 
thelmess'  silent  hit  of  years  ago,  the  old 
Hergesheimer  story  of  mountain  feuds, 
with  resultant  disaster  and  death.  * 

Viennese  Nights.  Warner  Brothers.  An 
all-Technicolor  operetta  full  of  fire  and 
romance  v  ith  Vivieme  Segal,  Alexander 
Gray,  and  Walter  PLgeon.  Beautiful 
music  by  Sigmund  Romberg.  Don't  miss 
it!  * 

*  Reviewed  in  :his  issue. 

Short  Features: 

By  Appointment.  Paramount.  A  young- 
blade  broke  on  New  Year's  Eve  night, 
with  a  heavy  date  with  a  pretty  girl — a 
good  fast  comedy  with  the  climax  in  an 
Automat  restaurant. 

Cleaning  Up.  Paramount,  Chester  Con- 
klin and  Mack  Swain,  two  silent  favorites, 
in  a  slap-stick  talkie.  As  rival  street 
cleaners,  they  clean  up — and  how  ! 

Five  Minutes  from  the  Station.  Warner 
Brothers.  This  one  of  inviting  the  boss 
out  for  dinner  while  the  wife  has  trouble 
preparing  the  meal  is  pretty  thin.  Comedy 
weak.  Story  stale. 

Go  to  Blazes.  Universal.  Charlie  Mur- 
ray and  George  Sidney  up  to  their  old 
tricks.  Gags  are  pretty  old  but  the 
director  has  crammed  this  one  so  full  of 
action  that  it  gets  by. 

A  Hollywood  Theme  Song.  Educational. 
A  grand  burlesque  on  the  theme  song,  set 
in  a  martial  atmosphere.  Harry  Gribbon 
leaves  his  home  town  to  enlist,  and  bursts 
into  song  on  no  provocation  at  all.  A 
clever  comedy.  * 

One  Nutty  Night.  Pathe.  You  know  this 
one  about  the  amateur  detectives  who  go 
to  protect  a  young  couple  in  a  haunted 
house.  Old  gags,  but  Robert  Carney  and 
Si  Wills,  the  comedians,  have  a  good  line. 

Not  So  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front. 

British  International  Pictures,  A  minia- 
ture musical  with  a  bunch  of  British 
soldiers  hitting  it  up  in  a  French  cabaret. 
Good  clowning. 


Grow 


Yes,  Grow  Eyelashes  and  Eye- 
brows like  this  in  30  Days 

Marvelous  new  discovery! — makes  eyelashes  and  eye- 
brows actually  grow!  Now  as  never  before  you  can 
positively  have  long,  curling,  silken  lashes  and  beauti- 
ful, wonderful  eyebrows. 

I  say  to  you  in  plain  English  that  no  matter  how  scant 
your  eyelashes  and  brows,  I  will  increase  their  length 
and  thickness  in  30  days — or  not  accept  one  penny. 
No  "ifs",  "ands"  or  "maybes" — you  actually  sea 
startling  results — or  no  pay!  You  be  the  judge. 

Over  10,000  Women  Prove  It 
—prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  this  astounding  new 
discovery  fringes  the  eyes  with  long,  curling  natural 
lashes — makes  eyebrows  lovely,  silken  lines.  Read 
what  they  say — sworn  to  under  oath  before  a  notary 
public.  From  Mile.  Hefflefinger,  240  W.  "B"  St., 
Carlisle,  Pa. ;  "I  certainly  am  delighted  ...  people  now 
remark  how  long  and  silky  my  eyelashes  appear." 
From  Naomi  Otstot,  5437  Westminster  Ave.,  W. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  "I  am  greatly  pleased.  My  eye- 
brows and  lashes  are  beautiful  now."  Frances  Raviart 
of  Jeanette,  Pa.  says:  "Your  Eyelash  and  Eyebrow 
Beautifier  is  simply  marvelous."  Flora  J.  Corriveau, 
Biddeford,  Me.,  saya  "With  your  Method  my  eye- 
lashes are  growing  long  and  luxurious." 

Results  Evident  In  One  Week 
In  one  week — often  in  a  day  or  so — you  see  the  lashes 
become  more  beautiful,  like  silken  fringe!  The  darling 
little  upward  curl  shows  itself  and  eyebrows  become 
sleek.   It's  the  thrill  of  a  lifetime — when  you  have 
lashes  and  brows  as  beautiful  as  any  ever  seen. 
Remember — I  guarantee  you  satisfactory  results  in 
30  days — or  your  money  refunded  in  full.  I  mean  just 
that — no  quibble,  no  strings. 
Send  today.    Special  Intro-  SJ, 
ductory    Price    only    $1.95       /     -40  r  fyLju~a 
NOW!  Later  S5.00.    Order    J^*£^r  /*~/ 
NOW  at  low  price. 

Sent  C.  O.  D.—Or  if  money  accom- 
panies order  postage  will  be  prepaid. 
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Lucille  Young,  6542  Lucille  Young  Bids.,  Chicago,  " 

Send  me  your  new  discovery  for  growing  eyelashes  I. 

and  eyebrows.    If  not  entirely  satisfied,  I'll  return  " 

iu  30  days  and  you  refund  my  money. 

Price  C.  O.  D.  is  S1.95  plus  few  cents  postage  " 
If  Sl-95  sent  with  order  postage  will  be  paid.  Z 
ChecK  if  money  enclosed  □  or  C.  O.  D.  □  Z 
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Truly  a  Miracle  .  .  .  instant  beau- 
tifier for  all  .  .  .  no  cosmetics.  Simply 
apply  pure  M-B  Saline — leave  it 
your  face  5  minutes — to  rejuvenate 
skin — then  wash  it  off.  Like  a  flash  your 
sallow  blemished  complexion  clears  right 
up — becomes  more  smooth,  firm,  deli- 
cately radiant  and  glowing.  Just  give  it 
S  minutes'  time  on  your  face.  Works  quick 
and  sweet.  Praised  by  over  200  movie  stars 
...  in  5  minutes*  time  a  peach-bloom  tex- 
ture glorifies  the  skin  .  .  .  it*s  all  so  amaz- 
ing. Made  in  California  from  a  U.  S. 
Government  approved  product.  A  $3.00 
sealed  jar  sent  on  approval.  Mail  this  ad 
to  Robert  H.  Hilton,  31  South  St.,  Newark 
N.  J.  And  enclose  just  25c  handling 
charge.  Guaranteed  astonishing  re- 
sults or  no  pay  ...  ©  1930  R.  H.  H. 


Denisons 

/Hays 

mS5  Years  of  Hits 


We  supply  all  entertainment 
needs  tor  dramatic  clubs, 
schools,  lodges,  etc.,  and  for 
every  occasion. 
T.S.  Denlcon  *  C.  ,  623  S.  wob ash.  D»t .  1 4 


Satalogue 
Free 

Chicago 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND. 
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BeThe  Man 
Behind ///e  Camera 


A1 


LEARN 

Motion  Picture  Photography 
"Still"  Photography 
Motion  Picture  Projection 

DVEN'TURE  —   thrills  —  more 
action  in  a  week  than  the  average 
man  sees  in  a  lifetime — AND  GOOD 
PAY,  TOO.  Splendid  opportunities — 
fascinating  work. 

Motion  Picture  Photography  is  just 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  billion- 
dollar  photographic  field.    Today  there  are  oppor- 
tunities   everywhere    for    expert    projectionists — 
photo-finishers— "still''  photographers. 

"Sound"  Course  FREE  of  extra  charge 
Our  complete  course  in  "Sound"  and  "Talking" 
Pictures    included    FREE   of  extra  charge  with 
either  the  Motion  Picture  Photography  or  Motion 
Picture  Projection  Course.  ^ttttl^^ 
Previous    experience    unnec-    ■priwf!  "1 
essarv.    Age  or  lack  of  educa-     i     /  *      '/  •  "j 
tion  "no  obstacle.     Simplified     j  •' 
Method  trains  you.     FREE     I  j 
book     tells     how     you     can     j  •  | 

qualify.    Mail  coupon  NOW.  j 
New  York  Institute  of  Photography 
Dept.    AB-53S.    10    W.  33rd  St.  L 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  SUCCESS  COUPON 


I  New    York    Inatitute    of  Photography 

I  Dept.  AB-S36,  10  W.  33d  St.,  New  York  City 

•  Without  cost  or  obligation  send  me  a  copy  of  your  I 

|  FREE    book    and    details  about: 

1  □  Motion   Picture  Photography  or    □  Projection  I 

I  □  "Still"  Photography  or  □  Photo-Finishing 

|  Name   | 

I  Address   ■ 

J  City   State   I 


Par  and  Double  Par.  Pathe.  A  jolly  and 
entertaining  comedy  for  golfers  and  muff- 
ers.  Opens  with  Bobby  Jones,  the  world 
champ,  giving  various  slow  motion  shots 
of  his  strokes.  Interesting. 


Polo.  Visuagraphic.  A  box-seat  view  of 
the  International  Polo  Match  between  the 
British  and  the  American  teams,  held  at 
Meadowbrook,  Long  Island.  Well  worth 
catching. 


Racing  With  Death.  Universal.  Bobby 

Nelson,    the    kid    who    resembles  Jackie 

Coogan  as  he  used  to  be,  is  the  hit  of 

this  circus  picture,  third  of  a  series. 
Chariot  crash  as  the  big  climax. 


Take  Your  Medicine.  Educational.  Andy 
Clyde,  as  one  of  these  hypochondriacs 
who's  doctoring  all  the  time,  Vernon 
Dent,  and  Patsy  O'Leary  make  this  color 
comedy  with  surf-board  climax  a  good 
bet. 


The  Bluffer.  Educational.  The  first  of 
the  Mack  Sennett  one-reelers  clone  in 
color.  Andy  Clyde,  Lincoln  Stedman  and 
Patsy  O'Leary  provide  the  fun  of  which 
there  is  plenty. 


The  Comeback.  Universal.  This  is  one 
of  the  roped  arena  series,  with  a  mixture 
of  high  society  and  rough-neck  drama. 
Sally  Blane  and  Sam  Hardy  keep  the  ball 
rolling. 


The  Mystic  Isles.  Pathe.  The  Vaga- 
bond Director  takes  us  to  Java.  Gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  craftsmanship  of  the 
country,  batik,  carving,  etc.,  and  also  of 
mysterious  temple  worshippers  going 
through  their  weird  ceremonies. 


Traffic  Tangles.  Pathe.  Nat  Carr  and 
Dot  Farley,  a  married  couple  with  a  flock 
of  kids,  get  in  their  first  traffic  jam.  Old 
stuff  but  we're  for  it,  for  we've  all  been 
in  the  same  fix. 


Vacation  Lovers.  Educational.  This 
beach  yarn,  reminiscent  of  the  old  Alack 
Sennett  days,  gives  Andy  Clyde  a  chance 
to  kid  around  surrounded  by  plenty  of 
mermaid  beautv. 


Who's  the  Boss?  Warners.  Another  one 
of  these  marital  arguments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  household  economy.  Franklin 
Pangborn  decides  he  can  do  a  wife's 
work  better  than  she  can.    Funny  climax. 


'THERE  is  no  fieia  that  offers  sueft 
-*■  amazing  opportunities  for  daring, 
ambitious  young  men  as  does  Aviation! 
It  clamors  for  men  with  courage,  nerve 
^nd  self-reliance  to  flU  thousands  of 
highly-paid  jobs  open  only  to  trained 
men.  Get  into  this  thrilling  business 
while  it  is  stiU  in  its  infancy  and  un- 
erowded!  Now — by  a  unique  new 
home-study  plan — you  can  quickly 
secure  the  basic  training  in  spare  time. 
Fascinating,  interesting  —  almost  like 
the  work  itself.  Men  with  actual  ex- 
perience guide  you.  Thev  select  the         x.  tu 
lessons,  lectures,  blueprints  and  bulle-  £/ 
tins — tell  you  what  you  need  to  know.       Q  1^  ff 
Xew  Free  booklet  Opportunities  in  the      <•  £f  IF 
Airplane  Industry  now  ready.   Tells      ^  *0 
you  how  to  get  Into  the  Aviation  Industry.  Simply  send 
your  name  and  address  for  your  copy.  No  obligation. 
American  School  of  Aviation,  Dept.  6322 

3601  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


Any  PHOTO 

ENLARGED 

Size  16x20  inches 
Same  price  for  fall 
length  or  DOBt  form,  ■ 
pToups,  Iandsf3i,cp.  M  llr  ' 
pel  animals,  <t  ^B^^ 

enlargements  of  any  m  M 
part  of  group  pic-  ^^^^ 
ture.  Safe  return  of  your  own 
crijrinal  photo  guaranteed. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

•1ufitma.il  photo  or  snapshot 'any 


 itbiL  _ 

receive  yoor  beautifull  ife-tike 
i  [jarr'-tri'.Tit  t  izc-ir.xliOin. guar- 
anteed fadeless.  Fay  poptman 
SKc  plua  poBtage  or  eend  $1.00 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage. 

Special  Free  Offers 

enlargement  we  will  eend  FRBB 
a  hand- tin te-d  miniature  repro- 
duction of  photo  cent.  Take  ad- 
vantage now  of  thiB  amazing 
Ofier-«eeijd  your  photo  today, 

UNITED  PORTRAIT  COMPANY 

900  W.  Lake  St.,  Dept.  B-201,    Chicago,  lit. 


SuperfluoujHAIRallGONE 


Mahler    method,    which    kills  the 
hair  root,  prevcnt6  hair  from  growing 
£gain.  Use  it  privately  in  your  home. 
We  Teach  Beauty  Culture 

Send  today  3  red  itampt  for  Free 
Booklet 

D.  J.  MAHLER  CO.,  32-B  Mahler  Park 


Betty  Compson  in  a  lovely  kimona-negligee  sent  to  her  by  a  friend  in 
Japan.     Very  becoming,  Betty. 


for  February  19  31 
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The  Rich  Little  Working  Girl 

Continued  from  page  57 


my  husband  in  a  scene  I  know  just  how  he 
is  going  to  play  it,  and  I  know  his  man- 
nerisms well  enough  not  to  be  conscious  of 
them.  I'm  able  to  play  naturally  without 
forcing  at  all. 

"With  a  stranger  you  strain  to  keep  in 
the  same  tempo  and  the  right  mood.  And 
you're  a  trifle  on  the  qui  vive  for  fear  of 
having  the  scene  snatched  from  under  your 
nose. 

"You  play  more  honestly  when  you  play 
opposite  your  husband.  The  romantic  part 
may  be  affected,  as  far  as  the  audience  goes, 
but  I  doubt  it.  Look  at  Lunt  and  Fon- 
tanne.  Everyone  knows  they  are  married. 
Yet  their  stage  scenes  are  always  tremend- 
ously successful.  I  like  to  play  with  Nor- 
man," 

From  the  very  outset  the  Colbert  career 
in  pictures  has  been  marked  by  success. 
Here  is  an  actress  who  represents  that  Xew 
Era  in  pictures  that  you've  been  reading 
about,  if  you  do  any  reading  about  at  all. 
Claudette  is  the  type  that  appeals  to  the 
adult  mind.  Her  popularity  would  indicate 
that  the  average  mentality  is  on  trie  climb 
from  eleven  years  to  something  approxi- 
mating the  age  of  reason. 

Besides  her  beauty  Colbert  brings  to  the 
screen  an  authority,  a  technique  that  sets 
her  in  the  forefront  of  screen  actresses. 
Gone  are  the  Colleen  Moores,  the  Mae 
Murrays.  The  Colberts  and  the  Chatter- 
tons  are  the  newer  order.  It  is  well.  In 
fact  it  is  dandy. 

"Manslaughter"  was  her  favorite  part. 
'  And  surprisingly  enough  I  liked  Holly- 
wood, where  we  made  it.  I  had  gone  out 
prepared  to  dislike  it."'  Miss  Colbert  said. 
"I  had  heard  all  of  the  things  one  hears 
about  Hollywood  and  I  was  braced  for 
the  shock."  She  laughed  and  shrugged 
her  shoulders.  "It  was  charming  and 
restful." 


She  had  just  started  on  a  picture  at 
Paramount's  Long  Island  studio,  an 
original  story  in  which  she  is  supported 
by  Fredric  March  and  the  amusing  Charlie 
Ruggles.  Her  husband  was  on  the  Coast 
doing  a  lead  opposite  an  actress  called 
Clara  Bow  in  a  picture  not  to  be  called 
"Usherette." 

Offstage — offscreen  if  you  will — Colbert 
is  reserved,  pleasant,  natural.  There  is  no 
suggestion  of  the  actress  about  her.  You 
would  spot  her  as  a  beautiful  girl  but  not 
as  a  striking  type.  Born  in  France,  edu- 
cated in  these  United  States,  she  looks  dis- 
tinctly American.  She  does  not  dramatize 
herself  as  do  such  lovely  ladies  as  Lily 
Damita,  Estelle  Taylor,  Jean  Harlow.  She 
is  ultra-conservative. 

Even  in  the  short  time  that  she  has  been 
acting  for  the  articulate  cameras,  the  Col- 
bert name  has  become  one  to  reckon  with 
at  the  box-office,  which  is  a  very  important 
place.  She  is  not  a  star,  but  she  is  dis- 
tinctly a  magnet,  which  means  that  stardom 
may  come  in  time.  The  camera  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  transferring  to  the  screen  her 
high  voltage.  In  her  stage  performances 
her  allure  was  electrical.  Thus  far  the 
tintypes  have  been  content  to  project  her 
as  a  charming  woman.  She  has  terrific 
potentialities  if  the  right  director  gets  hold 
of  her  and  a  story  at  the  same  time.  Such 
things  sometimes  happen. 

"As  an  actress,  there  is  nothing  I  can 
tell  you  that  would  be  interesting,"  said 
Miss  Colbert.  "Acting  is  the  thing  I  work 
at,  forgetting  it  when  I  leave  stage  or 
studio.  I  have  no  trick  ideas,  no  weird 
hobbies.  There  is  really  nothing  I  can  give 
you  for  what  you  call  inside  stuff." 

But  I  shall  remember  Claudette  for  long. 
She  goes  down  in  the  memoirs  as  the  girl 
who  asked  for  cup  custard  in  a  Fifty-eighth 
Street  filling  station. 


give  me  10  days 

TO  PROVE  I  CAN 
MAKE  YOU 


Welcome  back  to  the  screen,  Vera  Reynolds.    Above  we  see  Vera  as 
she  appears  in  her  role  in  "Borrowed  Wives."    With  her,  is  her  hand- 
some husband,  Robert  Ellis,  prominent  screen  villain. 


Annette  Kellermann 

TJOW  many  pounds  do 
x  1  you  want  to  take 
off  ?  How  many  inches 
do  you  want  to  redui-e 
your  neck,  bust,  waist. 
hips,e  arms,  legs,  calves? 
In  just  10  days  you  can 
have  the  proof  that  my 
personal  methods  will  give 
you  a  slender,  graceful 
figure.  It  was  through 
these  methods  that  I  de- 
veloped "the  body  beauti- 
ful" and  won  fame  as 
"the  world's  most  perfect- 
ly formed  woman."  And 
by  these  same  methods  I 
have  kept  my  weight  and 
figure  without  change  of 
one  pound  or  one  inch 
for  over  ten  years. 

40,000  women  of  every 
weight,  age  and  condition 
of  life  have  been  benefited 
by  those  methods.  No  need 
now  for  you  to  fear  obesity 
in  any  part  of  the  body. 

Graceful  posture  and 
poise  come  with  this  new 
figure  you  will  acquire. 
Health,  too— health  that 
will  glow  in  a  rosy  com- 
plexion free  from  sallow- 
ness,  wrinkles,  pimples, 
"fag  lines."  Pep  and  en- 
ergy that  will  make  E"7£ 
worth  living!  Your  whole 
system  will  be  cleansed  of 
impurities.  Constipation 
and  other  ailments  con- 
tributing to  your  present 
condition  will  be  corrected. 
^  And  it's  fun  this  quick,  easy  way-  Spend  only  1 5 
minutes  with  my  special  methods  daily.  I  allow  you 
plenty  of  delicious,  satisfying  foods,  but  they  produce 
energy  instead  of  fat.  I  use  no  drugs  or  pills;  prescribe 
no  starvation  diets. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  learn  about  my  tested 
methods.  I  invite  you  to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  my 
book,  "The  Body  Beautiful."  But  please  act  at  once. 
Mail  the  coupon  below  or  write.  Address,  Annette 
ICellermann,  Inc.,  Suite  922,  225  West  39th  Street,  Xew 
York  City. 

Annette  Kellermann,  Inc.,  Suite  922, 
225  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Miss  Kellermann:  I  want  to  lose  pounds. 

Send  me  your  booklet,  "The  Body  Beautiful."  Re- 
questing it  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

Name  

Address  

City  State  


SONG  WRITERS 

'(song  reouirehektsI  Advance  Royalty  Payments, 

IKING  PICTURES!  ^cw  Talking-Picture  Song  requirements, 
i  etc.,  fully  explained  in  our  Free  instruc- 
tive book.  Writeri  of  Words  or  Music 
for  songs  may  submit  their  work  for  free 
I  examination  and  advice*  Past  ex  - 
;  perience  unnecessary.  We  revise,  compose, 
I  arrange   music  and  secure  Copyrights. 
;  Oar  modern  method  guarantees  approval. 
Write  Today—  Newcomer  Associates. 
1676-0  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CHAPE— 


Anita  Nose  Adjuster 
shapes  flesh  and  car- 
tilage— quickly,  safely, 
painlessly,  while  you 
sleep.  Lasting  results. 
Gold  Medal  Winner. 
78,000  users.  Write 
for  FREE  BOOKLET. 


Anita  Institute,  B-69  Anita  BIdg.,  Newark,  N.J. 

When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCKEEXLAX  b. 
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LOOK  YEARS 

YOUNGER 

Amazing  youth  lingers  with  thousands 
of  women  who  have  learned  the  magic  of 
Kremola.  This  marvelous  cream  keeps 
skin  young,  freshly  white,  free  from  dark 
spots,  age  lines,  and  other  unlovely  de- 
fects. There  is  nothing  else  like  it.  Your 
first  box  will  show  you  that.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  Kremola.  If  it  fails  to  en- 
liven your  skin  to  a  new,  youthful,  crys- 
tal-clear loveliness  your  money  will 
be  refunded. 

Should  your  druggist  be  out  send 
name,  address  and  one  dollar  for  new 
introductory  box — a  full  month's  supply, 
postpaid,  to  Dr.  C.  H.  Berry  Co., 
Dept.  205,  2975  S.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago.  Then  see  new  youth  return. 

• KREMOLA 


Cuelajh  rpcauwicr 

Instantly  transforms  lashes  into  a 
dark,  rich  luxuriant  fringe  of  love- 
liness. Lends  sparkling  bril- 
*   liance  and  shadowy,  invit- 
^„ing  depth  to  the  eyes.  The 
easiest  eyelash  beautifier  to 
apply  i . .  Perfectly  harmless. 
Usedby  thousands.Tryit.  Sol- 
id or  waterproof  Liquid  May- 
belline,  Black  or  Brown,  75c 
at  all  toilet  goods  counters. 

MA  Y  BELLI  N  ECO.,  CHICAGO 


M6NEY  FARYQH 

1       AT  HOME 


YOU  can  earn  good  money  in  spare  time  a  t 
home  making  display  cards.  No  Selling  or 
canvassing.  We  instruct  you,  furnish  com- 
plete outfit  and  supply  you  with  work. 
Write  to-day  for  free  booklet. 
The  MENHENITT  COMPANY  Limited 
252  Dominion  Bldg..  Toronto.  Ont. 
"THI  ■  ■  ■  ■  M-TM- 


tea* 


Send  yonrcame  Bod  address  for  free  booklet  pivirif?  interesting  in- 
1(  rmation  and  rital  facta  about  Advertising.  Find  out  how  wo  prepare 
you  at  borne,  in  your  epare  time,  for  the  opportunities  open  in  tbia 
fascmatiDff  business.  Practical  wcrk.  No  text  books.  Old  estab. 
Ii'sbed  school.  Successful  graduates  everywhere.  Just  the  plan  you 
bare  aiwaya  wapted.  Write  today.  No  obligation. 

PACE. DAVIS  SCHOOL,  OF  ADVERTISING 

Dept.  6322,  3601  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Price  includes  round  trip"^^^^#f 

i  passage,  transportation  abroad, 
hotels,  meals,  sights  -eing  and  tips. 
Itineraries    to   every  country  in 
irope.    Write  for  (ree  booklet,  "E  2j2." 

THE  TRAVEL  GUILD,  Inc. 
180  North  Michigan,  Chicago  ■»», 
521  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  f|N 


Are  You  Always  Excited?  Fatigued?  Worried? 
Gloomy?  Pessimistic?  Constipation,  indigestion, 
coUl  sweats,  dizzy  spells  and  sex  weakness  are  caused  by  NERVE 
EXHAUSTION.  Drugs,  tonics  and  medicines  cannot  help 
■weak,  sick  nervesl  Learn  how  to  regain  Vigor,  Calmness  and 
Self  Confidence.     Send  25  cents  for  this  amazing  booh. 

RICHARD  BLACKSTONE,  N-402,  Flatiron  Bldg.,  N.Y. 


J&Htical  NURSING 


At  Home  in  12  Weeks 

Marvelous   calling.     Many    earn  $20 
to    $30  weekly   caring  for  invalids  in 
their    vicinity    WHILE  LEARNING. 
We  help  secure  positions.  Write 
MISS  H.  TULL,      6204  Win throp,        Chicago,  III. 


Is  the  Stage  the  Port  of  Missin; 
Screen  Stars  ? 

Continued  from  page  29 


lived  play,  will  make  a  brief  vaudeville  ap- 
pearance. And  Ginger  Rogers,  always 
popular,  is  lining  them  up  in  "Girl  Crazy," 
a  Broadway  hit. 

Alma  Rubens,  Ruth  Roland  and  her  hus- 
band, Ben  Bard,  Helen  Ferguson,  Aileen 
Pringle,  Leatrice  Joy,  and  several  others 
are  trying  their  luck  in  one  place  or  an- 
other. 

It  would  seem  a  pretty  hopeless  job  for 
these  thirty-odd  screen  people  to  try  to 
reinstate  themselves  if  it  were  not  for 
three  little  facts.  Three  screen  players 
who  were  definitely  on  the  skids  this  time 
last  year  have  recovered  their  lost  ground 
with  a  vengeance :  Estelle  Taylor,  Esther 
Ralston,  and  Ricardo  Cortez. 

And  yet  it  has  been  barely  ten  months 
since  I  remember  all  three  here  in  New 
York  and  feeling  pretty  low,  too.  Esther 
was  dancing  with  a  twisted  ankle.  Estelle 
had  a  big  voice  and  didn't  know  what  to 
do  with  it.  Ricardo  was  appearing  in 
vaudeville  four  times  a  day  and  trying  to 
look  after  his  then  wife,  Alma  Rubens, 
who  was  just  staging  her  come-back — 
in  his  spare  moments,  if  any. 

-But  how  times  have  changed!  Esther 
Ralston,  who  everj'body  said  was  a  "nice, 
pretty  girl  but  had  no  place  in  talkies,"  has 
just  been  signed  b}r  Metro  to  play  Law- 
rance  Tibbett's  leading  lady  in  his  forth- 
coming picture,  "The  Southerner."  Some 
honor !  Estelle  Taylor,  who  appeared  with 
Charlie  Farrell  in  "Liliom,"  is  now  play- 
ing Dixie  Lee;  the  hot,  mama,  in  Richard 
Dix's  "Cimarron,"  which  bids  fair  to  be 
one  of  those  great  big  outstanding  films 
which  lines  them  up  at  the  box  office.  And 
as  for  Ricardo,  with  a  five  years'  contract 
with  Pathe,  he  should  worry ! 

However,  as  we  run  our  eyes  back  over 
the  present  list  of  stage  hopefuls  who  are 
trying  to  recover  their  lost  screen  ground, 
only  one  stands  out  mightily.  And  that 
one,  strangely  enough,  is  the  little  Chinese 
girl,  Wong  Lew  Tsong,  which  translated 
means  'Frosted  Yellow  Willow,'  but  in 
cinema  circles  we  understand  it  to  be  Anna 
May  Wong. 

Because  Miss  Wong  could  only  be  cast 
in  a  limited  number  of  roles  in  this  coun- 
try, she  went  to  Germany.  Germany  and 
England  have  been  the  graveyards  of 
many  screen  careers.  Once  out  of  Holly- 
wood, few  come  back. 

But  Anna  May  has  come  back.  She 
shows  more  outstanding  dramatic  talent 
than  any  one  screen  woman  who  has  ap- 
peared on  the  New  York  stage.  And  it 
isn't  luck.  She  prepared  herself!  After 
appearing  in  "Tsong"  and  other  pictures 
written  for  her  by  the  great  Dr.  Karl 
Voelmoeller,  author  of  "The  Miracle," 
Anna  went  to  England  and  played  in,  five 
British  pictures.  Also,  in  an  old  Chinese 
stage  play  which  Basil  Dean  produced. 
Next,  Miss  Wong  went  to  Vienna  and 
sang  and  danced  for  ten  months  in  a 
Chinese  operetta.  But  even  while  she 
worked  she  studied  strenuously.  And  re- 
turned to  America  with  the  ability  to  read, 
write  and  speak  perfectly,  not  only  English 
and  her  own  native  Chinese,  but  also 
French  and  German.  She  made  her  Broad- 
way debut  in  Edgar  Wallace's  mystery 
"On  the  Spot,"  and  the  whole  town  fell 
into  her  arms.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  film  producers  will  be  clamoring  for 
Anna  May.  She  can  return  to  Hollywood 
any  time  she  likes  with  a  big  fat  con- 
tract in  her  hand. 


Lillian  Gish  is  another  movie  star  who 
has  made  good  on  Broadway.  She  ap- 
pears in  one  of  those  Russian  plays  in 
which  everybody  loves  the  wrong  person 
and  nobody  gets  anywhere.  It  is  per- 
fect for  Lil  and  the  critics  raved.  Don't 
tell  on  us,  but  we  were  bored.  As  the 
sweet,  gentle  wife  of  an  old  Professor, 
Miss  Gish  is  perfect.  But  whether  she 
can  be  versatile,  whether  she  can  do  any- 
thing more  than  gently  sway  in  the  dra- 
matic wind,  remains  to  be  seen.  She  should. 
She  has  studied  with  Max  Reinhardt. 
George  Jean  Nathan,  celebrated  writer 
and  stage  critic,  is  her  good  friend,  and 
his  experience  could  guide  her.  But  whether 
she  is  willing  to  throw  off  the  girlish 
protective  covering  which  she  has  worn 
since  her  Griffith  days  and  'get  out  among 
'em'  is  a  problem  only  Lillian  can  solve. 

Lois  Moran  is  another  fair  bet,  but  she 
has  been  handicapped  for  years  by  her 
splendid  performance  in  "Stella  Dallas." 
Nobody  can  forget  that  Lois  is  a  nice  girl, 
not  even  when  she  appears  in  "This  is 
New  York,"  in  a  rather  sophisticated 
role.  I  think  she  should  go  postively  radi- 
cal— adopt  an  extreme  coiffure,  extreme 
clothes.  She  ought  to  quit  being  sensible — 
at  least  for  publicity  purposes,  and  play 
some  interesting  girls,  and  then  maybe  we'd 
believe  she  is  a  real  flesh  and  blood  human 
with  the  capacity  to  err  as  well  as  the 
capacity  to  drink  her  tea  prettily.  Lois 
has  all  the  stuff.  The  only  question  is, 
has  she  the  courage  to  let  herself  go? 

Poor  de  Putti,  the  vest-pocket  vamp, 
has  never  had  a  break  since  "Variety." 
They  know  so  little  how  to  handle  her 
in  this  country  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  "for  her  to  go  back  to  Ger- 
many and  start  all  over  again.  Her  Broad- 
way play  folded  quickly.  We  don't  have 
to  worry  about  Karl  Dane  and  George 
K.  Arthur.  That  comedy  team  can  al- 
ways keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  Basil 
Rathbone  had  already  made  his  Broad- 
way mark  before  he  ever  sniffed  the  air 
of  Hollywood,  so  there's  no  fear  for  him. 
Herbert  Rawlinson  and  Montagu  Love 
are  good  troupers  so  we  needn't  be  anxious 
about  them. 

And  now  we  come  to  Colleen  Moore ! 
We  had  a  letter  from  her  while  she  was 
on  the  road  in  "On  the  Loose,"  in  which 
she  said : 

"I  am  nearly  dead — done  nothing  but 
catch  trains  and  every  night  is  an  open- 
ing night.  If  I  weren't  so  exhausted  I 
could  have  a  lot  of  fun.  But  I  am  so 
tired  my  sense  of  humor  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
This  trying  out  a  play  is  like  the  circus. 
Off  after  the  night  show.  Up  at  dawn. 
All  we  need  are  the  trained  seals  and  the 
elephants." 

Colleen  has  worked  so  hard  and  amused 
us  so  long  that  she  has  earned  the  right 
to  try  her  luck  in  another  medium.  But 
her  play  never  reached  New  York.  All 
through  the  middle  west,  however,  Colleen 
was  a  big  personal  success.  The  folks 
loved  her.  But  her  play  wasn't  good 
enough.  Colleen  is  now  resting  at  the 
Battle  Creek  Sanitorium,  getting  ready, 
we  hope,  for  another  try  for  Broadway. 
There's  no  reason  why  Colleen  can't  make 
the  grade.  She  has  brains,  great  sensi- 
tivity to  art.  color,  form,  and  drama.  She 
is  getting  away,  too,  from  that  Dutch 
doll  make-up  and  creating  a  different, 
more  sophisticated  personality  for  her- 
self.   When  she  Rets  her  true  bearings,  I 
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personally  believe  Colleen  will  go  far. 
She  has  depth,  humor,  humanity. 

Sally  Phipps  has  no  cause  for  anxiety 
since  she's  made  a  hit  in  the  stage  play, 
"Once  in  a  Lifetime."  She  works  at  odd 
times,  too,  in  the  Paramount  Long  Island 
Studio.  As  to  Banky  and  La  Rocque,  it 
is  too  early  now  to  give  arTestimate.  That 
holds  for  Baclanova  and  Soussanin.  Sous- 
sanin  was  always  fine,  in  my  estimation, 
on  the  screen,  and  so  was  Baclanova 
when  she  was  rightly  cast.  Olive  Borden 
has  been  in  the  picture  background  _  so 
long,  it's  not  possible  to  express  a  just 
opinion  about  her.  That  holds  true  of 
Agnes  Ayres,  and,  of  course,  of  Ruth 
Roland,  who  recently  made  her  first  talk- 
ing picture — "Reno" — after  a  silence  of 
years. 

Irene  Delroy  and  Ona  Munson  were 
real  musical  comedy  personalities  before 
they  essayed  Hollywood.  And  the  same 
is  true  of  Dennis  King  and  Bernice  Claire. 
Ginger  Rogers  and  Alary  Lawlor  were 
well  liked,  too!  Irene  Rich  always 
has  a  sure  home  in  screen  land.  Little 
Armida,  after  her  big  success  in  "Nina 
Rosa,"  can  write  her  own  ticket.  Lina 
Basquette,  after  all  her  recent  bad  luck, 
seems  happy  at  the  Club  Richman.  Just 


what  her  future  screen  chances  are  it  is 
impossible  to  forecast  fairly  now.  Stanley 
Smith  is  popular  on  the  screen,  as  are 
Seena  Owen  and  Helen  Ferguson.  But 
what  will  happen  to  Aileen  Pringle  and 
Leatrice  Joy  remains  to  be  seen,  as  they 
have  been  out  of  pictures  for  a  pretty 
long  period. 

The  same  is  true  of  Alma  Rubens  and 
a  few  others.  We  rise  or  fall  on  our 
ability  to  adjust  ourselves  to  existing 
conditions.  When  conditions  change  as 
they  did  when  talkies  hit  Hollywood,  per- 
sonalities have  to  become  flexible.  Those 
who  are  case-hardened,  unable  to  develop 
their  voices,  make  over  their  personalities, 
will  fall.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
are  tenacious,  who  have  the  intelligence 
and  the  temperament  to  keep  on — even 
when  the  going's  tough,  like  Ralston, 
Taylor  and  Cortez — will  rise. 

Sigrid  Unset,  the  famous  Scandinavian 
novelist,  says:  "Happy  days  fall  to  the 
wise ;  but  the  best  days  of  all  befall  those 
who  dare  to  be  unwise."  And  it  is  among 
such  characters  as  these,  who  are  unwise 
enough  to  keep  on  trouping  even  after 
they  feel  they  are  licked,  that  the  real 
star  dust  of  the  future  will  be  found, 
sifted,  and  brought  to  the  top. 


Is  Fredric  March  Barrymore's 
Talkie  Twin? 

Continued  from  page  51 


the  stage,  which  had  already  begun  to  crop 
up  in  the  incipient  Hamlet  like  a  bump  on 
the  head,  he  received  his  sheepskin  to  the 
tune  of  the  class  valedictorian  who  babbled 
on  in  the  manner  of  all  that  ilk. 

Now,  in  this  tale  of  young  Freddie,  ap- 
pears a  character  in  the  role  of  benefac- 
tor, one  who  probably  never  even  dreamed 
that  anvone  by  the  name  of  March  was  in 
his  employ.  It  was  Frank  Yanderlip, 
president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  who  thought  it  an  excellent 
plan  to  grant  working  scholarships  in  his 
institution  to  college  graduates  with  a  view 
toward  sending  the  young  men  into  bank- 
ing service  later  on.  Freddie  took  a 
chance. 

But  a  change  of  bank  presidents  pres- 
aged for  Freddie  a  change  in  the  scholar- 
ship plan  so  he  flew  the  camp  for  his  first 
love,  the  stage.  One  thing  leading  to  an- 
other, and  things  being  what  they  are,  he 
landed  finally  on  the  sod  of  auld  Holly- 
wood where  his  cinematic  career  blos- 
somed from  a  part  in  "The  Dummy"  to 
his  more  recent  roles  in  "Laughter"  and 
"The  Royal  Family." 

Freddie  will  tell  his  interviewer  that  he 
is  the  dullest  copy  imaginable  and  then 
proceed  to  discourage  that  person  from  in- 
terviewing him.  With  a  little  persistence 
of  the  kind  'that  wins,'  a  slogan  or  two 
thrown  in  for  a  bargain,  the  reporter  even- 
tually will  unearth  a  series  of  strange 
facts  about  Freddie  that  are  only  partially 
listed  below.  The  following,  it  might  be 
mentioned  in  passing,  are  not  quite  up  to 
an  official  biography  of  March  but  if  you 
care  anything  at  all  about  the  four  Marx 
Brothers,  you'll  probaby  take  these  to  your 
bosom  and  cherish  them  as  you  would  your 
own. 

Freddie  likes  fried  sardines  of  the  type 
you  get  in  Provence,  France.  Once  he 
walked  four  and  one  half  miles  to  get  to 
a  French  restaurant  to  ask  for  this  type 
of  fish.  He  left  the  place  in  a  hurry  after 
they  put  the  sardines  on  the  fire.  It  seems 
they  forgot  to  remove  the  can. 

He  once  won  a  prize  at  a  dairy  show 


for  having  the  largest  ear  of  corn.  He 
collected  it  the  night  before  when  he  and 
a  college  chum  substituted  for  an  act  in 
a  vaudeville  show. 

He  is  an  expert  on  eggs  and  knows 
every  way  of  serving  them  from  the 
hundred-year-old  Chinese  variety  to  the 
various  forms  of  poached,  fried,  boiled, 
etc.  of  the  domestic  kind.  He  has  a  spe- 
cial mask  he  puts  on  when  opening  the 
Chinese  ones. 

With,  the  proper  length  hair  and  eye- 
brows, he  looks  enough  like  Jack  Barry- 
more  to  be  his  double.  He  modestly  adds 
he  can  do  nothing,  however,  about  the 
acting. 

He  changes  his  residence  from  Holly- 
wood to  New  York  so  often  he  tips  the 
porters  on  the  transcontinental  trains  by 
a  subscription  method. 

His  first  reaction  always  upon  coming 
to  New  York  is  to  rush  to  a  restaurant  in 
Forty-fifth  Street  where  he  orders  onion 
soup  and  then  to  an  art  exhibit  where  he 
stays  until  his  eyes  get  tired. 

He  claims  he  is  the  first  actor  married 
to  a  successful  professional  woman  who  is 
not  called  Mr.  Florence  Eldridge  and  that 
his  wife  is  not  called  Mrs.  Fredric  March. 
Each  manages  to  retain  his  separate  pro- 
fessional identity. 

He  is  known  intimately  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Paramount  studios  and  liked 
by  all  of  them  except  a  very  young  prop 
man  who  once  went  after  the  key  to  the 
elephant's  trunk  which  Freddie  tried  on 
him  to  see  if  the  new  generation  had  heard 
the  joke. 

When  he  rises  in  the  morning  he  jumps 
out  of  bed  and  into  a  shower  which  is  ad- 
justed to  exactly  75  degrees.  If  it  is  a 
degree  higher  he  complains  always  in  the 
same  tone,  that  "it  is  hot  enough  to  boil 
eggs  in."  Once  he  said  "it  is  hot  enough 
to  fry  eggs  in"  but  immediately  realized 
his  mistake  and  hasn't  said  it  again. 

He  sleeps  with  both  eyes  closed. 

He  doesn't  snore  but  prays  that  if  he 
ever  does  it  will  he  to  the  time  of  Body  and 
Soid.     That's  his  favorite  popular  song. 


NAME  THESE 
MOVIE  EYES! 


They're  hazel  and  belong  to  a  beautiful  First 
National  Pictures  star  who  once  adorned  Zieg- 
fcld's  stage  shows.  She's  5  ft.,  5  in.  tall,  weighs 
112  pounds  and  has  blonde  hair.  Name  below* 

no  need  now  to 
have  dull  eyes 

It's  foolish  to  let  dull,  bloodshot 
eyes  mar  your  appearance  when 
an  application  or  two  of  harmless 
Murine  will  make  them  bright 
and  clear  again.  It  dissolves  the 
dust-laden  film  of  mucus  that 
causes  eyes  to  look  dull,  and 
quickly  clears  up  any  blood- 
shot condition  resulting 
from  over-use,  late  hours, 
crying  or  outdoor  expo- 
sure. 60c  at  drug  and  de- 
partment -stores.  Try  it! 

*  Dorothy  Mackaill 
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OLD  MONEY 

AND  STAMPS 

1  WANTED 


POST  YOURSELF!  It  pays!  I  paid 
J.  D.Martin,  Virginia, $200  for  a  single 
copper  cent.  Mr.  Manning,  New  York,1 
$2,500  for  one  silver  dollar.  Mrs.  G.  F. 
Adams $740for  a  Jew  old  coins.  I  want  all 
kinds  of  old  coins,  medals,  bills  and  stamps. 
I  pay  big  premiums.  OSer  $100  for  1894 
Dime,  S.  Mint;  $50  for  1913  Liberty  Head 
Nickel  [not  buSalo]  and  hundreds  of  other 
amazing  prices  for  coins.  Getin  touch  with 
me.  Send  4c  for  Large  Illustrated  Coin 
Folder.  It  may  mean  much  profit  to  you. 
Write  today  to 
NUMISMATIC  COMPANY  OF  TEXAS 

rw.  240  •        •       •        FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

[Esublijhed  28  Years] 


Mme  Adele 
WONDER. 
PEEL  PASTE 

■  1-Day  Home  Treatment  for 
freckles,  pimples,  blackheads, 
enlarged  pores,  wrinkles,  pits, 
scars,  puffs.  Acne  condition  of 
back  and  shoulders.  Wonder  Peel  Paste  gives 
new  life  and  youth  to  aging  faces.  ■  No  fail- 
ure, no  redness  afterwards.  ■  Price  $5. 
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Rupture  No  Longer 
Spoils  My  Fun 

'  'Now  that  I  am  rid  of  my 
rupture  and  do  not  wear 
a  truss,  I  enjoy  dancing 
again.  There  are  many 
things  I  now  do  that  I 
could  not  even  attempt 
before,  also  my  work  is  a 
pleasure  instead  of  a 
task.  To  look  at  me  now, 
no  one  would  believe  that 
I  ever  was  crippled  by  a 
rupture." 

This  is  the  way  people 
write  us  after  ridding 
themselves  of  rupture 
by  using  STUART'S 
ADHESIF  PLAPAO- 
PADS.  Stacks  of 
sworn  to  endorse- 
ments report  success 
—without  delay  from  work. 

The  PLAPAO-PADS  are  designed  to 
assist  nature  in  closing  the  hernial  opening 
so  the  rupture  can't  come  down.  When 
this  is  accomplished,  mechanical  support 
will  no  longer  be  needed.  The  PLAPAO- 
PADS  cling  to  the  body  without  straps, 
buckles  or  springs.  Easy  to  apply— com- 
paratively inexpensive  and  comfortable. 

Convince  yourself  by  actually  testing 
"PLAPAO".  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just 
mail  the  coupon  below  and  secure  a  free 
test  of  the  remedial  factor  "PLAPAO" 
the  muscle  rejuvenator. 
Test  of  Factor  "PLAPAO" 

FREE 

—  mail.  COUPON  BELOW  TO  DAY 

I  Plapao  Laboratories,  Inc. 
350  Stuart  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Send  me  FREE  Trial  Plapao  and  48-page  book 
I  on  Rupture.  No  charge  for  this  now  or  later. 
I 

I  Name"'" 

I  ArHresa  .  .  


Sex  and  the  Talkies 

Continued  from  page  21 


$$  Photoplay  Ideas  $$ 

For  Silent  and  Talking  Pictures 

Accepted  in  any  form  for  revision,  criticism, 
copyright  and  submission  to  studios 

Not  a  school— no  courses  or  books  to 
sell.  You  may  be  just  as  capable  of 
writing  acceptable  stories  as  thousands 
of  successful  writers.  Original  plots  and 
ideas  are  what  is  wanted.  Plots  ac- 
cepted in  any  form.  Send  for  free  book- 
let giving  full  details. 

Universal  Scenario  Company 

(  Established  1917) 
504  Meyer   Bldg.,  Western  and  Sierra  Yifta 
Hollywood,  California 


EARN  MONEY 

AT  HOME 


YOU  can  make  $15  to  $50  weekly  in  spare 
or  full  time  at  home  coloring  photographs. 
No  experience  needed.  No  canvassing.  We 
instruct  you  by  our  new  simple  Photo-Color 
process  and  supply  you  with  work.  Write 
for  particulars  and  Free  Book  to-day. 
The  IRVING-VANCE  COMPANY  Ltd 
346  Hart  Building,  Toronto,  Can. 


She  shifted  her  attention  naturally  from 
the  hammock  on  the  front  porch  to  the 
kitchen,  the  nursery,  and  to  church  suppers. 

"But  today — how  different.  Not  only 
has  a  wife  to  be  a  combined  Madonna  and 
Cleopatra,  but  she  has  often  to  be  a  busi- 
ness woman,  sharing  a  fifty  percent, 
economic  burden  with  her  man,  as  well 
as  a  fairly  good  athlete,  a  perfect  listener, 
and — if  she  hopes  to  hold  her  man,  she 
must  also  put  on  a  'clinging  vine'  act.  She 
must  never  appear  too  capable  or  self- 
sufficient.  And  her  sharpest  weapon  to 
fulfill  all  these  modern  exactions  is  her 
appearance.  Foreigners  say  we  American 
women  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
physical  appearance,  of  sex  appeal.  But 
without  this  one  tangible  quality,  we  cut 
the  throat  of  our  own  happiness  and  some 
other  woman  wins  the  diamond  bracelet ! 

"Bitter?  I  think  not.  I  have  studied 
this  situation  very  carefully  from  the  time 
I  left  Radcliffe  College.  I  have  been 
married  myself,  am  a  mother.  Loved  my 
husband  but  we  separated.  I've  also  been  a 
business  woman.  I  answered  an  advertise- 
ment in  The  Nczv  York  Times  and  pro- 
cured a  position  in  an  advertising  agency. 


Gary  Cooper  who  co-starred 
with  the  beautiful  Marlene 
Dietrich  in  "Morocco"  will 
play  next  in  "Fighting  Cara- 
vans," a  lusty  Western. 

Right  away,  I  noticed  that  of  the  twenty 
women  there,  nearly  all  were  divorced, 
separated,  or  actively  or  phlegmatically  un- 
happy in  the  marital  relationship.  We 
were'  all  in  the  same  boat !  Therefore,  I 
combined  their  experiences  with  my  own 
and  wrote  them  down  in  a  book,  'Ex-Wife,' 
which  I  didn't  sign.  But  after  two  print- 
ings, at  the  advice  of  my  publishers,  I 
did.  And  imagine  my  embarrassment 
when  everybody  thought  it  was  my  word- 
for-word  life  story!    Which  it  is  not. 

"Recently,  I  became  interested  in  talkies 
when  I  read  a  book,  'The  Art  of  Talking 
Pictures,'  by  Walter  Pitkin.  Shortly  after- 
ward, I  received  a  contract  to  write 
original  stories  for  the  screen.  I  accepted 
on  the  condition  that  I  would  not  have  to 
white-wash  my  heroines  or  life  in  general. 
They  agreed.  And  in  my  scenarios,  !  pre- 
sent life  as  it  is  and  sex  as  it  is,  not 
trying  to  prettv  things  up. 

''Often,  naturally,  the  picture  companies 


must  change  my  stories  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  the  censors,  as  was  the  case  in 
The  Divorcee,'  made  from  'Ex-Wife.'  I 
like  the  film,  and  thought  Norma  Shearer 
gave  a  remarkable  characterization,  even 
though  it  was  not  'Ex-Wife.'  However, 
despite  the  present  censorial  limitations, 
talking  pictures  interest  me  greatly.  And 
I  believe  they  are  'going'  more  and  more 
sophisticated  all  the  time.  That's  how 
they  can  help.  By  beginning  their  stories 
at  the  altar  instead  of  ending  them  there. 
And  by  giving  the  unsophisticated,  inex- 
perienced feminine  theater-goer  some  idea 
of  just  what  she  is  up  against  when  she 
slips  on  the  good  old  marital  bonds.  She 
will  be  up  against  -  tef  rific  economic  pres- 
sure, terrific  female  competition,  and  up 
against  a  condition  twice  as 'threatening  as 
these  two — the  old  marital  specter, 
familiarity ! 

"The  movies  are  doing  their  best  to 
treat  sex  honestly.  Norma  Shearer  stars 
in  sophisticated  pictures.  Kay  Francis, 
also.  Ann  Harding  in  'Paris  Bound'  did 
more  for  marriage  than  a  million  preach- 
ments. And,  of  course,  Ruth  Chatterton 
and  Clive  Brook  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  the  normal  attitude  many  of 
their  films  have  assumed  on  the  marriage 
problem. 

"The  one  fact  which  cheers  me  up  most 
of  all  about  the  future  of  matrimony  is 
that  statistics  show  that  while  one  out  of 
every  five  marriages — that  is  twenty  per- 
cent— ends  in  the  court  of  domestic  rela- 
tions either  in  separation  or  divorce,  in 
second  marriages  only  three  out  of  every 
hundred  do,  which  is  only  three  percent  \ 
And  as  women  see  more  and  more  so- 
phisticated films,  and  more  and  more  begin 
to  look  on  marriage  logically  instead  of 
hysterically,  both  of  these  percentages  will 
be  lowered." 

Despite  Miss  Parrott's  broad  views  on 
life,  she  looks  as  unsophisticated  as  a  little 
New  England  girl.  She  is  twenty-seven 
years  old  with  straight-cut  blue-black  hair, 
and  straight-seeing  clear,  grey  eyes,  and 
presents  none  of  the  extremely  urban 
characteristics  one  would  expect.  But  no 
matter  what  she  allows  her  heroines  to 
do,  Ursula  Parrott  holds  rather  conserva- 
tive views  herelf. 

"Just  how  much  talking  pictures  can  help 
women  to  adjust  their  views  of  living,  to 
become  at  the  same  time  more  balanced 
in  their  own  behavior  and  more  understand- 
ing of  the  behaviour  of  their  husbands,  is 
a  problem.  If  producers  handle  the  sex 
question  honestly,  that  may  not  mean  'box- 
office'  successes,  unless  women  learn  to 
take  their  amusement  in  adult  doses.  And 
since  all  of  us  want  to  make  as  much 
money  as  we  decently  can,  it  is  perhaps 
asking  a  lot  of  the  producers  to  take  this 
risk.  In  the  final  analysis,  it's  up  to  the 
women  themselves  to  decide  whether  they 
want  impossible  fairy-tale  romances  or 
whether  they  want  the  portrayal  of  human, 
compassionate  relationships. 

"Naturally,  not  every  woman  has  a  mar- 
riage problem  to  solve.  There  are  many 
happy  marriages  which  we  don't  hear 
about  because  only  the  unhappy  ones  pub- 
licize their  dissatisfaction.  And,  after  all, 
a  woman  may  achieve  a  business  career — 
she  may  travel,  flirt,  gossip,  write,  paint, 
be  a  concert  artist  and  all  that.  But,  in 
my  opinion,  the  woman  who  wins  first 
prize  in  the  grab  bag  of  life  is  the  woman 
who  marries  the  man  she  loves — and  holds 
on  to  him!" 
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Continued  from  page  66 


the  great  of  Great  Britain. 


England's  great  could  wait.  Some  day 
we  might  hear  King  George  and  the 
Prince  oi  Wales  and  Premier  MacDonald 
and  Winston  of  the  Churchills  and  Lloyd 
George  and  Shaw  and  Kipling  and  Lady 
Astor  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  but  that 
daj-  was  not  at  hand.  Xot  while  Gloria 
Swanson  was  in  London  and  was  ready 
to  lift  her  voice  in  song. 


And  so  spectacularly,  unprecedentedly, 
one  afternoon  American  armchairs  heard 
the  pleasant,  though  frightened,  soprano  of 
Gloria  Swanson,  singing  the  theme  song 
of  her  talkie — Love,  Your  Spell  is  Every- 
where. It  was  not  marred  by  interfer- 
ence. Xo  roar  of  static  impeded  any  of 
its  mournful  syllables. 

The  broadcast  established  a  vogue  for 
the  song  which  continued  for  several 
months.  Crooners  swooped  upon  it,  jazz 
bands  adopted  it,  vocalists  paid  regular 
tribute  to  it.  Its  popularity  as  a  radio 
number  must  have  been  reflected  at  the 
turnstiles  of  the  movie  houses. 

It  was.  in  our  opinion,  a  mediocre  num- 
ber. It  lacked  melody,  rhythm,  and 
vitality,  and  yet  it  achieved  a  triumph 
on  the  air  waves.  All  the  more  credit  to 
Miss  Swanson  and  her  able  propagandists 
who  conceived  and  carried  through  its 
trans- Atlantic  introduction. 


Two  stars  definitely  associated  with  the 
talkies  possess  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  highest  paid  American  artists 
who  have  been  heard  on  the  air — Al  Jolson 
and  Will  Rogers.  Rogers  was  regularly 
heard  each  week  last  season  for  a  period 
of  several  months,  airing  his  shrewd 
homespun  philosophy  on  the  American 
scene  for  a  sum  said  to  have  been  S12.000 
a  broadcast. 

Massa  Jolson  comes  to  the  microphone 
frequently  and  receives  a  pot  of  gold  for 
voicing  his  latest  tributes  to  mammy  and 
mammy's  sonny  boy.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  he  is  not  heard  enough,  considering 
that  there  is  no  one  in  America  who  ap- 
proaches him  in  the  knack  of  putting  a 
song  over.  His  song,  Sonny  Boy, 
historians  agree,  put  the  talkies  on  Broad- 
way and  kept  them  there. 

The  latter  is  the  type  of  tune  that  Jol- 
son can  do  better  than  any  other  person 
this  side  of  Valhalla.  It  gives  him  a  glo- 
rious opportunity  to  use  the  tremolo  stop, 
to  conjure  up  a  pathetic  picture  of  help- 
less childhood. 

He  must  have  thanked  Allah  when  it 
came  his  way,  for  it  turned  him  over- 
night from  a  restless,  though  rich, 
monarch  of  the  music  halls  to  a  veritable 
Midas  of  the  movies,  the  contented  and 
fabulous  figure  about  whom  the  whole  new 
planet  of  the  talkies  revolved. 


Among  the  minstrels  of  the  talkies  in 
the  class  just  below  Jolson  in  their 
abilitv  to  put  a  song  over  are  Maurice 
Chevalier.  Harry  Richman.  and  Rudy 
Vallee.  Vallee  cannot  be  definitely  classi- 
fied as  a  talkie  star.  His  success  as  the 
foremost  of  radio's  troubadours  was 
wholly  responsible  for  his  entrance  into 
the  Hollywood  gold  fields.  He  made  one 
picture  and  hurried  back  to  the  welcoming 
shelter  of  the  broadcast  studios. 

Chevalier  disclosed  in  his  American 
radio  debut — it  also  had  the  stamp  of  in- 


ternational prestige — one  of  the  most 
vivid  microphonic  personalities  that  has 
yet  penetrated  the  loudspeakers.  From  a 
theater  dressing-room  in  Paris  he  sang 
one  or  two  ballads,  talked  a  little  of  his 
screen  adventures.  A  nation  tuned  in  and 
expressed  its  satisfaction — such  satisfac- 
tion, indeed,  that  the  French  minstrel, 
they  say,  is  now  asking  the  tidy  sum 
of  $15,000  for  further  radio  appearances. 


Xot  so  long  ago  dispatch-bearers  from 
California  announced  that  William  S. 
Hart  was  contemplating  an  exclusively 
radio  career.  He  was  heard  once  on  a 
national  network  in  a  recital  of  the  poem, 
Lasca."  Perhaps,  for  his  sake  it  should 
have  been  rewritten  under  the  title, 
"Lasky."  At  any  event  he  failed  to  set 
the  radio  sea  on  fire,  a  fact  which  may 
have  been  due  to  the  lack  of  any  pre- 
liminary publicity.  Perhaps  in  coming 
unheralded  before  the  microphone,  he 
wanted  to  know  whether  he  possessed  that 
elusive  quality  known  as  radio  personality. 


With  the  right  kind  of  material.  Hart 
should  not  find  the  microphone  unkind. 
His  long  stage  experience — he  was  the 
original  Messala  in  '"Ben  Hur"  and  played 
the  villain  in  the  first  production  of  '"The 
Squaw  Man" — should  be  of  help  to  him 
when  the  radio  men  give  as  much  thought 
to  drama  as  thev  do  to  music. 


One  of  the  best  Hollywood  ringing 
voices  yet  heard  on  the  air  is  that  of  Bebe 
Daniels.  Her  soprano,  while  not  of  great 
range  or  power,  has  a  softness  and  clar- 
ity about  it  that  could  make  her  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  radio  stars. 

Paramount"s  close  association  with  the 
Columbia  network  has  been  responsible 
for  the  air  journeys  of  an  imposing  num- 
ber of  screen  stars.  Xancy  Carroll  and 
Jack  Oakie  have  been  foremost  in  the 
Paramount  radio  parade.  Clara  Bow, 
however,  has  been  strangely  inconspicu- 
ous. Clara,  wisely,  may  be  waiting  for 
television. 


Don't 

neglect  a  COLD 

DISTRESSIXG  cold  in  chest  or  throat- 
that  so  often  leads  to  something  serious 
—generally  responds  to  good  old  Musterole 
nith  the  first  application.  Should  be  more  effec- 
tive if  used  once  every  hour  for  five  hours. 

This  famous  blend  of  oil  of  mustard,  cam- 
phor, menthol  and  other  helpful  ingredients 
brings  relief  naturally.  Musterole  gets  action 
because  it  is  a  scientific" counter-irritant" — 
not  just  a  salve — it  penetrates  and  stimulates 
blood  circulation,  helps  to  draw  out  infection 
and  pain.  L  sed  by  millions  for  20  years. 
Recommended  by  doctors  and  nurses. 
Keep  Musterole  handy — jars  and  tubes. 
To  Mothers— Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small 
children.  Ask  for  Children's  Musterole. 


Radio  has  even  brought  to  the  over- 
stuffed divans  that  strange  phenomenon 
known  as  a  Hollywood  premiere,  in  which 
twenty  fabulous  figures  of  the  screen  were 
heard  on  the  air  in  a  single  program. 
Their  efforts  were  too  limited  by  time  to 
provide  listeners  with  a  satisfying  earful, 
and  the  custom  has,  happily,  been  abolished. 


Still,  the  microphones  sound  their  call 
and  the  movie  stars  continue  to  respond. 
Smiling  Billy  Mason,  silent  all  these 
years,  has  come  out  of  retirement  for  a 
regular  radio  appearance,  commercially 
sponsored.  Dolores  Cassinelli,  once  one 
of  the  most  eye-compelling  figures  of  the 
screen,  is  now  a  leading  soprano  of  the 
Xational  Broadcasting  Company,  voicing 
regularly  not  only  the  more  familiar 
ballads  of  the  day  but  the  sun-swept 
melodies  of  Spain. 


Jean  Sothern.  Dorothy  Lee  and  Lillian 
Roth,  are  other  screen  notables  heard 
regularly  and  often  on  the  loudspeakers. 
Ruth  Roland  recently  lifted  her  voice  in 
song  in  an  R-K-O  hour,  broadcast  from 
the  Leviathan  while  the  liner  lay  at  her 
Xew  York  pier. 


How  To  Obtain 

A  Better  Looking  Nose 

Improve  Your  Personal 
Appearance 

My  free  book  tells  you  : 
guarantee  to  improve  the  shaac 
of  your  nose  by  remoIdinK  the 
cartilage    and    fleshy  pans, 
quickly,  safely,   and  painless- 
ly, or  refund  your  money.  The 
very  5ne.  precise  adjustments 
which   only  my  new  patented 
Model  25  Xose  Shaper  posssesses. 
make  results  satisfactory  and  last- 
ing. Worn  night  or  day.  Over  100,- 
000  users.    Send  for  free  book  to 
M.  TRILETY,  Pioneer  Noseshapin? 
Specialist,  Dept.  207,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Make  money  taking  pictures.  Prepare  quickly  during 
spare  time.  Also  earn  while  you  learn.  No  experience 
necessary.  New  easy  method.  Nothing  else  like  it. 
Send  at  once  for  free  book,  Opportunities  in  Modern 
Photography,  and  full  particulars. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept.  6322,  3601  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

jrt  CornerY>urFictures-AibSn 

>  where  you  can  keep  Uea  sale  an  J 
enjoy  them  always. 

5  I£*ip'el 

Styles  ]  'J^vrt  C or n ere" [  Colors 
are  on  sale  at  Photo  SuDDly  and  ' 
Album  counters  everywhere.  They  - 
are  the  only  Quick,  Easy,  Artistic, 
No  Paste,  No  Fold  way  to  mount 
Kodak  Prints-   A  dime  brings  100 
and  Samples  to  try.  Write 
Dept.  30P,  ENGEL  MFG.  CO. 

4711  N.  Clark  St..  Chicago 


ASHFUu 


Shame  on  yon!"  Are  you  nervous, 
embarrassed  in  cimpany  of  the  other 
sex?  Stop  being  thy  of  stranf  era.  Coa- 
qnerthe  terrible  fear  of  yoar  superiors. 
Be  cheerful  and  confident  of  your 
future!  Your  " 


nd  confident  of  your  t 

faults  easily  orercoms  "y1  t>    ■  OJ 

1  joy  Ufa  to  the  fullest.  L,  St 

r  this  amazing  book*  pf* 

ELACKSTONE  Amr^/  Mi 


bo  you  can  enjo 
Send  25c.  for 

RICHARD  BLACKSTOME 
B-402.  Flatiron  Bide.       New  Voric 
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SCREEN  I.  AND 


cJ^eet  the  Family! 


Nicholas  Muray 
Thomas  Webb. 


THE  best  mo- 
tion pictures 
have  all-star 
casts.  So  have 
the  best  magazines. 
There  may  be  a 
bright  particular  star 
billed  first  and  big- 
gest, but  that  star 
must  be  surrounded 
by  a  supporting  cast 
packed  with  person- 
ality and  punch.  Just 
so  with  publications. 
There's  a  publisher. 
There's  an  editor.  ~ 
And  they  are  pretty 
important.  But  they 
must  be  backed  up 
by  a  supporting  cast 
of  definite  box-office  value. 

So  we  want  you  to  meet  our  cast.    We  are  proud  of 
our  support  and  v.- -..—don't  care  who  knows  we're  brag- 
ging.   Let's  begin  with  the  cover.    A  magazine  cover  is 
like  a  department  store  window.    It  gives  you  a  pretty 
g    d  idea  of  the  attractions  inside.    At  least,  our  covers 
it.    Reason:  they  are  portraits  of  the  loveliest  girls 
.i,  by  an  artist  who  appreciates  beauty  and  knows 
to  pin  it  to  canvas.    Thomas  Webb  is  the  name. 

meet  the  folks.  Mr.  Webb's  covers  on  College 
or,  his  illustrations  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Good  Housekeeping,  and  other  magazines  have  made 
him  widely  known.  Now  he  is  enlarging  his  appeal  by 
painting  the  film  beauties  of  and  for  Screenland. 
Mr.  Webb  is  an  authority  on  color.  He  studied  with 
Bridgman  and  Bellows,  Kyahei  Inukai  and  Power 
(  )'Malley.  When  he  isn't  painting  he's  playing  golf  or 
riding  horse-back.  And  wait  until  you  see  that  Marlene 
Dietrich  cover  be  is  working  011  now!   It  sings! 

Now  let's  step  inside  the  book.  You'll  be  meeting 
Rosa  Reilly  on  one  of  the  first  feature  pages.  She's  our 
Associate  Editor  and  she  has  had  a  more  colorful  career 
than  most  screen  stars.  She's 
a  striking  brunette  —  roman- 
tic-looking!—  born  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  in  the 
town  where  John  Brown 
was  banged — Charles  Town, 
Jefferson  County.  West  Vir- 
ginia. Grand-niece  of  Johns 
Hopkins  of  Baltimore  and 
of  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
one  of  the  first  American 
novelists.  A  lot  to  live  up  to, 
but  Miss  Reilly  is  doing  very 
well  by  her  family  tree,  thank 
you,  climbing  very  fast.  Her 
ambitions  were  about  equally 
divided    between    acting  and 


Painting  by  C.  D.  Bachelor 
Rosa  Reilly. 


writing ;  they  took 
her  to  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Sapulpa, 
Oklahoma ;  Queens- 
town,  Ireland; 
Frankfort-o  n-the- 
Main,  Germany ; 
Bucharest,  Rou- 
mania,  Hollywood, 
California,  and  New 
York,  N.Y.!  Lether 
tell  you :  "I've  been 
through  three  revo- 
lutions— Sinn  Fein, 
German,  and  Mexi- 
can. Have  lived  in 
Cuba,  Mexico,  Ire- 
land, England,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and 
Roumania.  Like  bull- 
pastime,  eating  and 


dogs,  bridge,  and  beer.  Favorite 
reading — in  order  named!" 

You  have  noticed  by  this  time  that  we  thave"  a  brand 
new  Western  Editor.  We're  proud  of  Alma  Whitaker 
not  only  because  she  is  one  of  the  famous  newspaper 
women  of  America  but  because  she  is  also  a  very  charm- 
ing and  witty  person.  She  was  born  in  London,  Eng- 
land, and  went  to  thirty-two  schools  in  nine  different 
countries !  Traveled  all  over  Europe,  South  Africa. 
India,  the  Argentine,  Australia,  Borneo,  the  Orient — 
whew !  She  has  been  on  the  Los  Angeles  Times  for 
some  years  and  gave  half  the  stars  in  Hollywood  their 
first  interviews.  She's  an  honorary  member  of  no  less 
than  thirty-seven  clubs  but  still  has  her  sense  of  humor. 
You'll  like  her. 

Victor  De  Pauw,  whose  humorous  drawings  appear  in 
The  New  Yorker  and  other  magazines,  is  one  of  the 
cleverest  caricaturists  in  America.  He  has  his  more 
serious  side,  too — much  of  his  work  has  been  shown 
in  the  smarter  galleries  in  Manhattan,  He  came  from 
Canada  to  San  Francisco  and  from  there  to  New  York. 
He  has  made  caricatures  of  stage  stars,  opera  stars, 

movie  stars,  politicians,  and 
aviators — and  he  still  likes 
his  work ! 

There  are  others :  Evelyn 
Ballarine.  very  young,  very 
pretty,  and  a  real  screen  fan ; 
Louis  Read  :  Anne  Van  Alstyne 
and  Mary  Lee,  our  authorities 
on  feminine  charm ;  Marie 
House,  who  is  winning  a 
following  for  her  smart  stories 
— they're  all  grand  and  we'll 
tell  you  about  them  some 
other  time ! 


Victor  De  Pauw  sketching  Lya  De  Putti. 


Paul  C.  Hunter, 

Publisher. 


twice  the  H 
beauty 

from  face  powder 
if  you  use 

princess  pat 


the 

famous 
almond  base 


ma 


kes  it 


different. 


Face  powder  gives  the  greatest  beauty  when  it  is  softest. 
The  characteristic  of  Princess  Pat  face  powder,  which  in- 
variably brings  delight,  is  its  unusual  softness.  It  gives  to 
the  skin  a  new,  velvety  smoothness  —  beauty  that  is 
natural,  and  not  "powdery." 

All  the  many  advantages  of  Princess  Pat  face  powder  are 
due  to  its  almond  base.  And  since  no  other  powder  pos- 
sesses an  almond  base,  Princess  Pat  is  bound  to  be  dif- 
ferent — ■  bound  to  be  a  glorious  experience  when  it  is  used 
for  the  first  time.  No  w  oman  really  knows  the  excellence 
to  which  powder  can  attain  until  she  has  tried  "the 
powder  with  the  almond  base." 

A  Difference  With  a  Reason.  So  many  powders  are 
described  as  impalpable,  or  fine,  or  clinging  or  of  purest 
ingredients.  But  do  you  find  that  these  virtues  are 
explained? 

If  Princess  Pat  lacked  its  marvelous  almond  base,  it,  too, 
would  lack  explanation.  But  every  woman  knows  that 
almond  in  its  various  forms  is  the  most  soothing  and  de- 
lightful of  all  beauty  aids. 

The  usual  base  of  face  powders  is  starch.  The  slightest 
thought  must  convince  any  woman  that  almond  as  a 
powder  base  is  preferable  to  starch  in  the  very  nature  of 
things. 


PRINCESS 
PAT 


Consequently  there  really  is  a  reason  for  the  difference 
immediately  noticeable  when  Princess  Pat  face  powder  is 
tried. 

And  Your  Skin  is  Actually  Improved.  Of  course  Princess 
Pat  is  used  primarily  for  the  greater  beauty  it  gives  im- 
mediately —  as  powder  —  as  an  essential  of  make-up.  It 
is  preferred  for  its  dainty  fragrance;  for  the  hours  and 
hours  it  clings  —  longer  than  you'd  dare  hope. 

But  there  is  something  additional  to  account  for  the 
preference  of  women  who  know.  The  almond  in  Princess 
Pat  is  definitely  good  for  the  skin.  All  the  while  your  face 
powder  is  on,  the  almond  exerts  its  soothing,  beneficial 
qualities.  Continued  use  of  Princess  Pat  almond  base  face 
powder  is  an  excellent  preventive  of  coarse  pores.  It 
helps  wonderfully  in  overcoming  either  oily  skin,  or  dry 
skin.  For  it  helps  make  the  skin  normal  —  in  which  event 
there  cannot  be  dryness  or  oiliness. 

Yes.  Princess  Pat  does  give  "twice  the  beauty"  from  face 
powder  ■ —  and  millions  of  women  use  it  for  this  reason. 


CHICAGO,  U.  3.  A. 
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get  this  Week  End  Set 

-SPECIAL 

The  very  popular  Princess  Pat  Week  End  Set  for 
this  COUPOS  and  25c  coin).  Easily  a  month's 
supply  of  almond  base  powder  and  FIVE  other 
delightful  Princess  Pat  preparations.  Beautifully 
decorated  boudoir  box. 


PRIN'CESS  PAT.  2709  S.  Wells  St.,  Chicago. 

Dept.  A-1542.  Enclosed  find  25c  for  which 
send  me  the  Princess  Pat  Week  End  Set. 

Name  (print)  

Street  '.  

City  and  State  
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Everyone  knows  that  sunshine  mel- 
lows —  that's  why  TOASTING  includes  the  use  of  the  Ultra 
Violet  Ray.  LUCKY  STRIKE -the  finest  cigarette  you  ever 
smoked,  made  of  the  finest  tobaccos  —  the  Cream  of  the 
Crop  -THEN -"IT'S  TOASTED."  Everyone  knows  that  heat 
purifies  and  so  TOASTING  removes  harmful  irritants  that 
cause  throat  irritation  and  coughing.  No  wonder  20,679 
physicians  have  stated  LUCKIES  to  be  less  irritating! 


Says 

AUGUST 
HECKSCHER 

Noted  Philanthropist 

Chairman  of  the  Heckscher  Founda- 
tion for  Children;  President  Child 
Welfare  Committee  of  America 

Director: 
Empire  Trust  Company 
Crucible  Steel  Company 

"The  most  laudable  service  that  any 
industry  can  render  is  the  attempt 
to  benefit  its  patrons.  That  is  the 
cardinal  principle  of  philanthropy. 
And  so,  interested  as  I  always  am  in 
modern  developments,  I  consider 
that  your  use  of  the  Ultra  Violet  Ray 
in  your  Toasting  of  LUCKY  STRIKE 
is  a  distinct  contribution  of  which 
the  public  will  whole-heartedly  ap- 
prove." 


Si 
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It's  toasted 

Your  Throat  Protection  —  against  irritation  —  against  cough 

Consistent  with  its  policy  of  laying  the  facts  before  the  public,  The  American  Tobacco  Company  has  invited  Mr.  August  Heckscher  to  review  the  reports 
of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  witnessed  LUCKY  STRIKE'S  famous  Toasting  Process.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Heckscher  appears  on  this  page. 

©  1930,  The  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Mfrs. 
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MAY  BE   INSTANTLY  YOURS 

by  the  magic  of  mjiuAelLin^ 


For  fifteen  years,  millions  of 
lovely  women  have  achieved  this  extra  added 
note  of  refined  and  alluring  beauty,  thru  the 
daily  use  of  these  three  easily  applied,  per- 
fectly harmless  Maybelline  preparations. 
You  can  have  eyes  that  are  soulful  pools  of 
loveliness  .  .  .  eyes  that  are  bewitching  and 
fascinating  far  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
describe.  And  easily!  And  instantly . . .  just 
as  though  a  magic  wand  had  touched  them. 

Maybelline  Eyelash  Darkener  will  make 
your  lashes  appear  naturally  dark,  long  and 
luxuriant — instantly.  It  will  transform  them 
from  scantiness  to  a  rich,  dense  fringe. 
Choose  Solid  or  Waterproof  Liquid  May- 
belline in  Black  or  Brown. 

Maybelline  Eye  Shadow  in  delicate  subtle 
tones  of  Blue,  Brown,  Black  and  Green,  will 
greatly  enhance  the  brilliance  and  expression 
of  your  eyes,  lending  them  a  suggestion  of  the 
exotic  and  intensifying  their  natural  color.  Sel- 
ect the  shade  of  Maybelline  Eye  Shadow  that 
most  nearly  matches  the  color  of  your  eyes. 

Maybelline  Eyebrow  Pencil — a  clean,  in- 
destructible pencil  that  doesn't  crumble  or  soil 
the  fingers,  will  form  and  line  your  brows  for 
the  finishing  touch  to  a  perfect  eye  make-up. 
Choose  Black  or  Brown. 

MAYBELLINE  CO.,  CHICAGO 


rasisT  wow  the  genuine 

The  quality  of  MAYBELLINE  preparations  has  made  them 
preferred  the  world  over.  Stars  of  stage  and  screen  insist  upon 
the  genuine.  Do  likewise  and  your  satisfaction  is  assured. 


EYELASH  DARKENER,    ~    EYE  SHADOW  EYEBROW  PENCIL 
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JANET  GAYNOR end 
CHARLES  FARRELL 

in  RAOUL  WALSH'S 

THE  MAN  WHO  CAME  BACK 

Together  again!  Janet  and  Charlie,  the  boy  and  the  girl  Wonderful  as  they  were  in  Seventh  Heaven  and  Sunny 

the  whole  world  loves.  They're  together— in  a  play  that  Side  Up,  they're  more  marvelous  than  ever  in  THE 

spans  the  whole  octave  of  love  — in  the  richest  roles  MAN  WHO  CAME  B  AC  K,  from  the  stage  success 

of  romance  and  redemption  they  have  ever  played.  by  Jules  Eckert  Goodman  and  John  Fleming  Wilson. 

Settings  by  JOSEPH  URBAN 


ANOTHER  GREAT 

M  O  V  I  ETON  E  j 

When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREEXLAXD. 
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Confessions 

of  a 
Hollywood 
Baby/ 


Of  all  the  stories  which 
have  ever  appeared  in  a 
movie  magazine,  "Confes- 
sions of  a  Hollywood 
Baby"  —  starting  in  the 
April  Screenland — is  the 
hottest,  the  humanest,  the 
most  romantic — and  the 
wittiest!  Nothing  like  it 
has  ever  appeared  in  a 
film — or,  for  that  matter, 
in  any  other — publication. 
It's  original,  rib-tickling! 
Read  this  inside  story  of 
a  screen  star's  life,  laid 
bare  before  your  eyes  with- 
out the  usual  conventional 
coverings  which  protect  a 
player  from  her  public. 
The  April  issue  of  Screen- 
land  brings  you  the  fun- 
niest film  story  ever  told! 


Published  monthly  ljy  Screenland  Magazine,  Inc.  Executive  and  Editorial  offices:  45  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City.  Alfred  A.  Cohen,  Chairman  of  the  Board;  Paul 
C.  Hunter,  President;  Delight  Evans,  Vice-President;  II.  C.  01i>e,  Secretary.  E.  Philip  Willcox,  Advertising  Director.  Chicago  office:  333  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago  Manuscripts  and  drawings  must  be  accompanied  by  return  postage.  They  will  receive  careful  attention  but  Screenland  assumes  no  responsibility  for  their  safety. 
Yearly  subscription  $2.50  in  the  United  States,  its  dependencies,  Cuba  and  Mexico;  $3.00  in  Canada;  foreign,  $3.50.  Entered  as  second-class  matter  November  30,  1923, 
at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y..  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879.    Additional  entry  at  Dttnellen,  N.  J.    Copyright  1931.    Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Printed  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by  Art  Color  Printing  Company.  Dunellen,  N.  J. 
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S>EC«EYS  FRO^f  THEIR  UVt§ 


Mffl  the  Royal  Family  of  Broadway! 
Reading  from  left  to  right  .  .  .  There 
Tony  Cavendish,  reckless,  cyclonic, 
irresponsible,   "America's  Greatest 
Lover"  .  .  and  you'll  love  him  too. 
Julie,  scorning  marriage  and  millions 
for  the  stage.  Fanny,  "empress"  of  the 
family,  and  still  a  young  woman,  after 
TO  dramatic  years.  Gwen,  18  .  .  what's 
a  husband  and  children  with  the  world's 
applause  calling?  €][  The  gorgeous,  glam- 
orous Cavendishes!  Meet  them  in  this 
sparkling  motion  picture  by  Paramount; 
it's  the  intimate  story  of  their  lives  and 
loves.   You'll  laugh,  you'll  live,  you'll 
enjoy  every  minute  of  it!   It's  a  Para- 
mount Picture,  and  of  course  "the  best 
show  in  town!  " 


I  \A  CEAIRE 
E  RE  DM  €  MARCH 

in  * 


with 

MARY  BRIAN  and  HENRIETTA  CROSMAN 
Directed  by  George  Cukor  and  Cyril  Gardner.   Based  on  "The 
Royal  Family"  by  Edna  Ferber  and  George  S.  Kaufman. 

(j)aramount  ||||  Cpidurei  

PARAMOUNT    rUBLIX    CORPORATION.    A  D  O  L  P  H    ZUKOR.    PRES..    PARAMOUNT    BIDCTS  T, 
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Lloyd  Hughes  and  June  Coll- 
yer  in  a  scene  from  "Extrava- 
gance," a  comedy-drama  of 
domestic  and  feminine  com- 
plications. 


Class  A: 


a  DOORWAY  TO  HELL.  Warner  Brothers. 
M  This  film  wins  the  blue  ribbon  for  crook 
pictures.  Lew  Ayres  is  fine  as  a  baby-faced  gang- 
ster and  James  Cagney  is  a  runner-up  for  acting 
honors. 

★ JUST  IMAGINE.  Fox.  A  lavish,  imagina- 
tive musical  movie  with  the  setting  in  1980. 
Maureen  O'Sullivan,  El  Brendel,  John  Garrick, 
and  Marjoie  White  are  featured. 

★ LIGHTNIN'.  Fox.  Will  Rogers  in  a  nice, 
homely  film  which  is  well  worth  seeing. 
Louise  Dresser,  Joel  McCrea  and  Helen  Cohan 
are  in  the  cast. 

*MIN  AND  BILL.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
One  of  the  most  sincere  and  touching 
dramas  of  the  season  including  an  excellent  cast — 
Marie  Dressier,  Wallace  Beery,  Marjorie  Ram- 
beau,  and  Dorothy  Jordan. 

★ MOROCCO.  Paramount.  A  fascinating  pic- 
ture because  of  good  direction  and  splendid 
acting  by  the  new  and  glamourous  Marlene  Diet- 
rich, Gary  Cooper  and  Adolphe  Menjou.  You'll 
want  to  see  this  film. 

★ MOTHERS  CRY.  First  National.  Dorothy 
Peterson,  of  the  stage,  gives  a  splendid 
portrayal  of  a  mother's  difficulty  in  raising  a 
family.  Others  worthy  of  mention  are  Helen 
Chandler,  David  Manners,  Evelyn  Knapp,  and 
Edward  Woods. 

★ PAID.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Joan  Craw- 
ford goes  dramatic  with  great  success.  Joan 
is  splendid  in  this  thrice-filmed  crook  drama  of 
the  famous  stage  play,  "Within  the  Law."  Robert 
Armstrong  gives  a   notable  performance.* 

★ REACHING  FOR  THE  MOON.  United 
Artists.  Douglas  Fairbanks'  first  modern 
talker,  with  Bebe  Daniels,  is  a  hit.  Sprightly  and 
entertaining.      Not  to  be  missed!* 

★ THE  BLUE  ANGEL.  Paramount.  Emil 
Jannings  splendid  in  his  first  American 
talker.  The  story  is  weak  but  Jannings  and 
Marlene  Dietrich  raise  it  to  a  high  standard. 
See  it.* 


^EVUETTES 

SCREENLAND'S  guide  to  current  pictures— depend- 
able help  to  an  evening  of  good  entertainment 


★ THE  DEVIL  TO  PAY.  United  Artists. 
Ronald  Colman  at  his  best  in  a  breezy, 
sophisticated  film  about  a  charming  'black-sheep.' 
Loretta  Young,  Frederick  Kerr,  Myrna  Loy,  and 
David  Torrence  are  grand  support.  You'll  go 
for  this  one.  * 

★ THE  ROYAL  FAMILY.  Paramount.  From 
the  stage  play  supposedly  built  _  around  the 
Barrymores,  this  film  with  Ina  Claire,  Fredric 
March  and  Henrietta  Crosman  is  real  entertain- 
ment.   March  marvelous!* 

★ TOM  SAWYER.  Paramount.  Jackie  Coogan 
in  a  thoroughly  delightful  and  convincing 
screen  transcription  of  the  Mark  Twain  favorite. 
Mitzi  Green  and  Jackie  Searl  are  splendid.  A 
treat  for  children — and  elders.* 


Class  B: 


A  SOLDIER'S  PLAYTHING.  Warner 
Brothers.  The  sad-faced  comedian,  Harry  Lang- 
don,  walks  awaj'  with  this  humorous  film  of  army 
life  in  which  Ben  Lyon  and  Lotti  Loder  give  good 
performances. 

COHENS     AND     KELLYS     IN  AFRICA. 

Universal.  "A-hunting  they  would  go" — your  old 
friends  George  Sidney  and  Charlie  Murray  cut- 
ting didoes  in  Africa.     Good  gags. 

DANGER  LIGHTS.  Radio.  You've  seen  this 
railroad  melodrama  before  only  under  different 
title.  However,  the  'Natural  Vision,'  third  dimen- 
sion photography,  and  Louis  Wolheim  are  inter- 
esting. Jean  Arthur  and  Robert  Armstrong  also 
ran. 

EXTRAVAGANCE.  Tiffany.  Domestic  and 
feminine  complications  with  June  Collyer,  Lloyd 
Hughes,  Dorothy  Christy,  and  Owen  Moore;  also, 
a  fur  fashion  show.    Pretty  good. 

FAST  AND  LOOSE.  Paramount.  •  _  A  light- 
weight society  comedy  drama,  with  Miriam  Hop- 
kins, Carole  Lombard,  Henry  Wadsworth,  and 
Frank  Morgan  supplying  the  romance.* 

FREE  LOVE.  Universal.  Conrad  Nagel,  as 
a  hen-pecked  husband  who  later  asserts  himself, 
and  Genevieve  Tobin,  as  friend-wife  who  believes 
in  freedom  for  women,  make  this  a  delightful 
film.* 

FOLLOW  THE  LEADER.  Paramount.  A 
sure-fire  comedy  with  Ed  Wynn  scoring  a  knock- 
out in  comedy  honors.  Added  attractions — Ginger 
Rogers,  Ethel  Merman,  Lou  Holtz.  Don't  miss 
this  laughie.* 

FOR  THE  LOVE  O*  LIL.  Columbia.  A 
nice,  but  unimportant  talker  about  domestic  dif- 
ficulties with  Sally  Starr,  Jack  Mulhall,  Margaret 
Livingstone,  and  Elliott  Nugent. 

HOOK,  LINE  AND  SINKER.  Radio.  Bert 
Wheeler  and  Robert  Woolsey  are  submerged  in 
this  commonplace  film.  However,  they  manage  to 
get  a  few  laughs  because  of  their  good  trouping. 
Dorothy  Lee  is  a  cute  femme  lead. 

ILLICIT.  Warner  Brothers.  That  swell  actress, 
Barbara  Stanwyck,  in  an  extremely  sophisticated 
drama,  with  James  Rennie.  Excellent  work  by 
both,  also  by  Ricardo  Cortez  and  Natalie  Moor- 
head.  * 


See  Page  127  for  com- 
plete casts  of  current 
films.  Note  the  pic- 
tures selected  as 
worthy  of  SCREEN- 
LAND'S  seal  of  ap- 
proval. Make  this  your 
guide  to  the  worth- 
while screenplays. 


MADONNA  OF  THE  STREETS.  Columbia. 
Old-fashioned  hokum  made  interesting  by  Evelyn 
Brent's  portrayal.  Robert  Ames  and  Josephine 
Dunn  offer  capable  support. 

MEN  ON  CALL.  Fox.  Entertaining  comedy- 
drama  with  Coast  Guard  locale.  Edmund  Lowe 
goes  on  the  loose  because  of  a  girl,  Mae  Clark, 
then  joins  the  Coast  Guard  and  all  ends  well. 
Warren   Hymer   almost   steals  the  picture. 

MEN  OF  THE  NORTH.  Metro  ■  Goldwyn- 
Mayer.  Romance  of  the  French-Canadian  wilds 
with  Gilbert  Roland  and  Barbara  Leonard.  Snow 
storms,   mounted   police,   crooks  and  everything! 

NEW  MOON.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Lawrence 
Tibbett  and  Grace  Moore,  Metropolitan  Opera 
stars,  in  a  stunning  operetta.  Mark  this  down 
as  one  not  to  be  missed.* 

ONE  HEAVENLY  NIGHT.  United  Artists. 
A  colorful  operetta  which  introduces  the  charming 
Evelyn  Laye  from  London.  John  Boles  is  the 
romantic  lead  and  Leon  Erroll  is  the  comedy 
highlight.     Lovely  music* 

ONLY  SAPS  WORK.  Paramount.  Leon  Errol! 
saves  this  film  with  his  clever  clowning.  No 
story  to  work  with.  Richard  Arlen,  Mary  Brian 
and  Stuart  Erwin  do  their  best  with  poor  material.* 

PASSION  FLOWER.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Not  so  hot  as  the  name  would  infer.  Triangle 
yarn  based  on  Kathleen  Norris'  novel  of  the 
same  name.  Good  cast:  Kay  Francis,  Kay  John- 
son, Charles  Bickford,  Lewis  Stone,  ZaSu  Pitts.* 

RANGO.  Paramount.  Schoedsack,  who  witft 
Cooper  produced  "Chang"  and  "Grass"  made  this 
picture  in  the  wilds  of  Sumatra.  It  is  a  thrill- 
ing story  of  human  and  ape-man  drama. 

REMOTE  CONTROL.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
William  Haines  as  a  radio  announcer  hands  out 
the  laughs.  This  film  has  lots  of  suspense  and 
action.  Mary  Doran,  John  Miljan  and  Charles 
King  ably  assist.  * 

SCARLET  PAGES.  Warner  Brothers.  Elsie 
Ferguson  is  splendid  as  a  woman  lawyer  in  a 
sordid  tale  of  criminal  courts.  Marian  Nixon, 
Grant  Withers  and  John  Halliday  perform 
capably. 

SEE  AMERICA  THIRST.  Universal.  A  bur- 
lesque on  the  gangster  films  with  Harry  Langdoa 
and  Slim  Summerville  as  the  comedy  gunmen. 
Bessie  Love  is  the  girl.  Very  funny  in  spots.* 

SLEEPING  PARTNERS.  British  International. 
A  French  farce  made  in  England  with  an  English, 
cast — a  rather  entertaining  picture.  You'll  like 
Edna  Best. 

SUNNY.  First  National.  Marilyn  Miller  in 
the  filming  of  one  of  her  greatest  stage  successes. 
A  story  of  circus  life  which  lives  up  to  its  stage 
reputation.  * 

THE  BAT  WHISPERS.  United  Artists.  A 
good  mystery  yarn.  Thrills,  spooky  houses,  a 
mysterious  menace  and  a  missing  fortune.  Chester 
Morris,  Una  Merkel  and  William  Bakewell  keep 
things  popping. 

THE  BOUDOIR  DIPLOMAT.  Universal.  A 
sophisticated  comedy-drama  of  diplomatic  intrigue. 
Ian  Keith  plays  a  dashing  officer  and  Betty  Comp- 
son,  Jeanette  Loff,  and  Mary  Duncan  provide  verr 
interesting  feminine  interest.* 

THE  DAWN  TRAIL.  Columbia.  A  real  aetioi 
western,  Buck  Jones  starring,  with  Charles  Mor- 
ton and  Miriam  Seegar  supporting.  Good. 

THE  LASH.  First  National.  Richard  Barthef- 
mess  in  a  good  romantic  action  talker,  supported 
by  Mary  Astor  and  Marian  Nixon.  Splendid 
story,  colorful  costumes,  excellent  acting. 

THE  LOTTERY  BRIDE.  United  Artists.  A 
disappointing  and  unconvincing  picture.  Some 
of  the  music  is  charming  but  not  noteworthy. 
Jeanette  MacDonald,  Joe  E.  Brown,  ZaSu  Pitts 
and  John  Garrick  are  in  the  cast. 

*  Reviewed  in  this  issue. 

*  These  pictures  have  been  selected  by 
Delight  Evans  as  worthy  of  Screenland's 
seal  of  approval. 

(Continued  on  page  117) 
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JOE  E< 


TWO  BIO  STARS  IN  ONE! 

BROWN LKHTNER 

All  the  laughs  that  Joe  E.  Brown  gave  you  in  Hold  Everything  and  all  the  fun  you 
got  from  seeing  Winnie  Lightner  in  The  Life  of  the  Party  are  now  doubled  in 
this  one  great  laugh  picture  of  the  year!  Find  out  when  Sit  Tight  is  coming  to 
town  and  make  a  date  to  have  your  funny  bone  tickled. 


Claudia  Dell,  Paul  Gregory, 
Lotti  Loder,  Hobarl  Bosworth,  Frank 
Hagney,  Snitz  Edwards,  Edward  George 


"  Vitaphone"  is  the  registered  trademark  of  The  Vitaphone  Corp. 


Screen  story  and  adaptation  by  Rex  Taylor 
Screen  dialogue  by  William  K.  Wells 

Directed  by  Lloyd  Bacon 


A  WARNER  BROS.  ^  VITAPHONE  (picture 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND. 
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Mark  Twain's  classic,  "Tom  Sawyer," 
comes  to  life  again  with  Jackie  Coogan 
as  Tom,  Junior  Durkin  as  Huckleberry 
Finn  and  a  fine  cast.  If  you  have  no 
children  of  your  own,  borrow  two  or 
three  and  see  this  picture! 


Let's  get  together  in  this  department 
every  month  and  see  who  can  write  the 
best  letter.  The  most  sincere  and  con- 
structive letter  will  win  the  first  prize 
of  $20.00.  Second  prize,  $15.00.  Third 
prize  $10.00.  And  there's  a  fourth  prize 
of  $5.00.  All  winning  letters,  not 
over  150  words,  will  be  printed.  Mail 
your  letters  so  they  will  reach  us  the 
10th  of  each  month.  Address  Slams 
and  Salvos  department,  SCREENLAND, 
45  West  45th   Street,  New  York  City. 


Si  ams  and  Salvos 

Let's  have  your  picture  opinions! 


WHOOPS,  GRANDMOTHER! 
(First  Prize  Letter) 

I  am  a  frequent  member  of  your  audi- 
ence because  I  am  a  grandmother;  be- 
cause I  like  to  be  able  to  discuss  current 
pictures  intelligently  with  my  young 
people ;  because  I  want  them  to  feel  I 
understand  the  present  spirit  of  youth — 
that  I  do  not  condemn  their  standards, 
ideals,  behavior,  or  dress.  Though  grow- 
ing older  in  years,  I  want  my  children 
and  grandchildren  always  to  enjoy  my 
company,  never  to  feel  inclined  to  stop 
any  discussion  when  I  come  in  a  room 
or  find  it  neccessary  to  hoist  me  on  a  shelf. 

I  find  the  movies  the  most  all-round 
means  of  keeping  my  mind  young  and 
active.  One  is  never  too  old  for  added 
knowledge  and  education,  so  I  attend  my 
finishing  school — talking  pictures — faith- 
fully. 

Marie  Dressier  has  the  spirit  I  admire! 

Mrs.   N.   E.  Coan, 
1580  Vinewood  Street, 

Detroit.  Mich. 


HOORAY  FOR  OUR  SIDE! 
(Second  Prize  Letter) 

Good  pictures  may  come,  and  good 
pictures  may  go,  but  flops  go  on  forever. 
An  author  puts  out  a  punk  novel,  the 
critics  give  it  a  few  caustic  comments, 
then  promptly  forget  it.  A  year  later 
the  same  author  writes  a  'best  seller,'  the 
public  eats  it  up  raw,  never  once  recall- 
ing his  previous  failure.  Hundreds  of 
plays  die  swift,  painful  deaths  every  year. 

But  let  a  picture  company  get  one  flop 
picture  during  the  year's  program  and 
you  read  about  it  years  afterward.  The 
producers  are  roasted,  the  director  fired, 
contracts  are  not  renewed,  the  scenario 
staff  commits  suicide  seven  different  ways, 
the  extras  starve  to  death. 

Certainly  the  public  doesn't  like  picture 
'flops,'  but  neither  do  the  ones  who  made 


'em.  When  thousands  of  pictures  have  to 
be  ground  out  annually  to  feed  the  chang- 
ing, ever  ravenous  movie-hungry  public 
it  is  humanly  impossible  for  all  of  them 
to  attain  perfection.  Let's  forego  post 
mortems  on  picture  'flops.' 

Mrs.  Julia  Bentley, 
420  Johnson  Street, 
Charlotte,  Mich. 


HAPPY  DAYS! 
(Third  Prize  Letter) 

I  might  get  a  little  bit  fed  up  with 
my  job  of  teaching,  with  country  life  and 
its  necessarily  restricted  circle,  but  when 
I  can  go  to  the  movies  and  laugh  at 
Charlotte  Greenwood's  antics  until  every 
nerve  relaxes ;  be  so  stimulated  by 
'whoopee'  shows  like  "The  Gold  Diggers" 
that  I  drive  the  ten  miles  home,  start  the 
victrola  and  trot  a  midnight  one-step  with 
friend  husband ;  watch  Ruth  Chatterton 
and  admire  the  perfect  art  of  her  char- 
acterizations ;  lose  myself  in  any  one  of 
Gary  Cooper's  romances ;  be  thrilled, 
wistful  and  young  again — 

When  I  can  have  all  this  (and  Broad- 
way has  no  more)  and  along  with  it  my 
pines  and  my  little  cottage  and  the  lake 
and  the  fresh  night  wind  over  the  hills — 
(which  Broadway  never  can  have) — why 
shouldn't  I  be  happy? 

Florence  E.  Burrill, 
Skowhegan,  Maine. 


WAVES,  RAVES  &  FLUTTERS! 
(Fourth  Prize  Letter) 

Hey-hey,  fellow-fans !  You  may  be 
delicate  ivory  trifles  or  even  hand-painted 
Watteaus ;  but  I'm  just  a  weather-beaten 
old  palm-leaf  that  has  waved  in  the  air 
of  movie  houses  from  the  time  when  the 
first  Stars  and  Bijous  divided  their  audi- 
ence by  one  narrow  aisle,  to  the  present 
day  of  electrically  cooled  high-ceilinged 
Strands  and  Pastimes. 


Why,  I  remember  when  the  "Adventures 
of  Lucille  Love"  were  the  high  lights  of 
the  week  to  a  bunch  of  high-school  girls. 
I  remember  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation," 
Who  could  ever  forget  Wallace  Reid  in 
"Forever?"  Or  want  to?  A  memory  like 
a  gold  coin.  Or  Harold  Lockwood?  Or 
Alia  Nazimova — pixie,  sprite? 

Together  with  universal  woman  I 
waved  in  worship  of  Rudolph  Valentino 
and  drooped  sadly  when  he  made  his  last 
fade-out.  Today  I  am  fluttered  almost 
to  rags  in  the  attempt  to  see  and  hear 
all  the  magnificent  offerings  of  the  screen  ! 

Mrs.  George  Jacobs, 
Madison,  Maine. 


THIS  SHOULD  START 
SOMETHING! 

"Does  Marlene  Dietrich  threaten  Greta 
Garbo's  throne?" 

That  is  the  question  in  both  American 
and  German  papers.  German  fans  don't 
believe  it.  We  prefer  Garbo  in  every 
case.  In  "Morocco,"  Marlene  had  an  ad- 
vantageous role ;  but  having  made  only 
one  American  picture,  is  it  not  too  early 
to  compare  her  with  Garbo? 

In  Germany,  Marlene  Dietrich  imitated 
Garbo.  She  copied  Greta's  make-up,  her 
eyebrows  and  other  characteristics.  But 
could  she  copy  Greta's  incomparable  fas- 
cination? No.  Dietrich  does  not  possess 
the  tenth  part  of  the  high  degree  of 
distinction  that  Garbo  has.  Greta  lets 
speak  her  soul  (that  which  we  love 
in  Germany,)  but  Dietrich — she  is 
soulless  ! 

Differences  between  these  actresses  are 
too  great.  It  is  impossible  that  Dietrich 
threatens  Garbo's  throne! 

Otto  Behrens, 
Tuebinger   Str.  2, 
Berlin- Wilmersdorf, 
Germany, 

(Continued  on  page  106) 


Featuring 

WILLIAM  COLLIER,  Jr. 
SIDNEY  BLACKMER 
GLEN D A  FARRELL 

RALPH  LNCE,  TH05.  JACKSON 
NOVEL  BY  W.  R.  Bt'RNETT 
SCREEN  ADAPTATION  BY 
FRANCIS  EDWARDS  FARAGOH 
DIRECTED  BY 

MERVYX  LEROY 


DOUGLAS  FAIRBANKS, jr 


Little  Caesar  —  King  of  the  Underworld!  He  ruled  supreme — a 
law  unto  himself,  for  in  his  racket  he  was  court,  judge,  and  jury. 
His  verdict  was  final  for  he  was  also  the  executioner!  He  ruled 
supreme  —  but  a  woman  broke  his  power.  He  threatened  to  get 
his  best  friend  but  his  hand  faltered  on  the  trigger.  He  runs  the 
gamut  of  power  —  from  gutter  to  gang  ruler  —  to  gutter  again! 

"  J  itaphone  "  is  the  registered  trademark  of  The  I  itaphone  Corporation 


A  FIRST  NATIONAL  *VITAPHONE  PICTURE 
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Evelyn  Laye,  the  British  beauty  who  makes  her  talker  debut,  and  John  Boles 
in  a  charming  scene  from  the  screen  operetta  "One  Heavenly  Night."  They 
sing  some  lovely  songs — namely,  One  Heavenly  Night  and  My  Heart  is 
Beating — and  you'll  be  singing  them! 


Screen  Song  Hits 


BUTTON,  button,  who's  got  the  theme 
song?    Ah,  there  you  are!  Whose 
little  theme  song  are  you? 
This    theme    song    'sitch-ee-ay-shun'  is 
getting  pretty  serious,  what  with  so  many 
of  the  song  writers  leaving  the  gold-coast 
to  go  back  to  Tin  Pan  Alley. 
_  And  how  can  a  producer  slip  a  good 
little  song  into  a  talkie  with  nearly  all 
the  'bar  and  staff'  boys  gone  east? 

And  how  they  are  composing  these  days 
in  the  east,  with  such  grand  numbers  as 
Body  and  Soul,  Sweet  Jennie  Lee,  Sing 
Something  Simple,  You've  Driving  Me 
Crazy  and  Ten  Cents  a  Dance.  Body  and 
Soul  is  the  torGh  song  sung  by  Libby  Hol- 
man  in  "Three's  a  Crowd"  and  on  a  Co- 
lumbia record.  Helen  Morgan  also  re- 
corded Body  and  Soul.  Helen's  is  a  Victor 
record.  Ruth  Etting,  Columbia's  Sweet- 
heart, made  a  record  of  You're  Driving 
Me  Crazy — and  you'll  be  cr-azy  about  it. 

However,  our  movie  producers  can 
stack  up  song  hits  one  by  one  against 
their  Broadway  competitors.  For  in- 
stance, Sing  You  Sinners  is  one  of  the 
peppiest  fox-trots  in  many  a  day.  It  may 
be  old  now  but  so  is  The  St.  Louis  Blues, 
and  nobody  can  tie  that  for  popularity  and 
pep.  Three  Little  Words  ranks  with  any 
waltz  in  public  favor.  You  Will  Remem- 
ber Vienna  from  "Viennese  Nights"  is  a 
charming  ballad  you  just  can't  forget.  All 
these  songs  are  from  pictures  and  can  be 
had  in  sheet  music  and  records. 

It's  interesting  to  note  that,  musically 
speaking,  sophistication  has  departed  from 
pictures  and  that  once  more  romance  stalks 
abroad.  As  witnessed  by  "New  Moon," 
"Viennese  Nights,"  and  "One  Heavenly 
Night." 

In  addition  to  You  Will  Remember 
Vienna  from  the  operetta  "Viennese 
Nights"  there  is  /  Bring  a  Love  Sonq. 
Both  these  songs  have  been  recorded  by 
Leo  Rcisman  and  his  Orchestra  for  Victor. 

Evelyn  Laye  with  her  corn-flower 
beauty,  and  John  Boles  bring  romance  and 
lovely  music  to  us  in  "One  Heavenly 
Night."    Miss  Laye's  voice  is  as  beautiful 


Screenland's  guide  to  the 
new  music  from  the  movies 


By 
Evelyn 
Ballarine 


Song  Bets  of 
the  Month 

Just  a  Little  Closer 
Rudy  Vallee   and  His  Connecticut 
Yankees  (Victor) 

You  Will  Remember  Vienna 
Leo    Reisman    and    His  Orchestra 
(Victor) 

Body  and  Soul 

Sung  by  Libby  Holman  (Columbia) 

Sweetheart  of  My  Student  Days 
Sung   by   Belle   Baker  (Columbia) 

You're  Driving  Me  Crazy 
Nick    Lucas    and    His  Orchestra 
(Brunswick) 

If  I  Could  Be  With  You 

Sung   by   Ruth   Etting  (Columbia) 


as  her  face  and  when  she  and  John  Boles 
sing  One  Heavenly  Night — you  actually 
believe  it  is.  Along  the  Road  of  Dreams 
and  My  Heart  is  Beating  a're  destined  for 
wide-spread  popularity.  John  Boles  and 
Evelyn  Laye  are  not  only  paired  cine- 
matically  but  rhythmically,  too. 

Wonder  if  John  ever  intends  to  try  for 
grand  opera?  We'd  hate  to  lose  him  but 
maybe  he  could  troupe  fifty-fifty — we 
mean,  one  opera  to  ten  pictures.  That's 
our  idea  of  musical  equation. 

From  "New  Moon"  with  Lawrence 
Tibbett  and  Grace  Moore  there  are  two 
songs  that  will  please  you — Wanting  You 
and  One  Kiss.  Lover  Come  Back  to  Me 
is  due  for  a  strong  come-back.  This  song 
was  the  hit  of  "New  Moon,"  last  year's 
stage  success,  and  Rudy  Vallee  aided  it  by 
crooning  it  over  the  radio  and  for  Victor 
records.  And  now  it  is  being  re-popularized 
by  Grace  Moore  and  Lawrence  Tibbett. 

Nick  Lucas,  'the  crooning  troubadour,' 
whom  you've  seen  in  pictures,  now  has  his 
own  orchestra.  Mr.  Lucas  and  his  orches- 
tra made  their  'platter'  debut  with  the 
popular  new  fox-trot  You're  Driving  Me 
Crazy.  There're  two  sides  to  every  story, 
so  they  say,  and  there're  two  sides  to  Nick's 
record — the  other  side  is  /  Miss  a  Little 
Miss — and  it's  a  treat. 

Belle  Baker,  another  ex-movie  player, 
is  recording  for  Brunswick.  Her  newest 
offering  is  Sweetheart  of  My  Student 
Days  and  Laughing  at  Life.  Ruth  Etting, 
who  is  one  of  our  short-subject  heroines, 
has  recorded  Laughing  at  Life  for  Co- 
lumbia. 

"The  Hot  Heiress"  with.  Ben  Lyon  and 
Ona  Munson,  besides  being  a  first-rate 
sophisticated  comedy,  introduced  You're 
the  Cat's  and  Like  Ordinary  People  Do, 
two  fast-moving  numbers.  The  sheet 
music  is  published  by  Harms,  Inc. 

Although  Rudy  Vallee  isn't  in  pictures 
now  k'  is  still  one  of  the  most  popular 
vo.ung  men  in  these  parts.'  Rudy  just  slays 
the  fe'mmcs  with  his  romantic  tenor  yoke 
and  when  he  sings  a  song  it  immediately 
becomes  a  big-time  number.   - 
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IMAGINE  BEING  THE 
OF  A  BACHELOR! 


DAUGHTER 


MARION  DAVIES 
PRODUCTION 


The   Selasco  Theatre, 

Netu  York,  where 
"The  Bachelor  Father" 
first  scored  its 
sensational  triumph 


D  AVI  D 
BELASCO 

U'Kose  famous 
Broadway  production 
is  now  brought 
to  the  talking  screen 


She  was  his  favorite  child  until  he  dis- 
covered she  was  not  his  child-  at  all! 


He,  too,  was  a  bachelor— but  his  feelings 
towards  her  were  in  no  way  paternal ! 


With  Ralph  Forbe 
and  C.  Aubrey  Smitl 

Based  on  the  play  by 
Edward  Childs  Carpenter 

Directed  by 
ROBERT  Z.  LEONARD 


^  '  MARION 

>AVIES 

IN  THE  FAMOUS  BROADWAY  COMEDY  HIT 

^Bachelor 

FATHER 


You  won't  be  able  to  resist  her  any  more  than 
her  bachelor  father  could!  Here  is  one  of  the 
most  lovable  and  entertaining  roles  ever  played 
by  America's  favorite  comedienne.  Here  is  a  play 
about  a  situation  you  have  never  before  seen 
on  the  screen.  No  wonder  New  York  applauded 
its  wit,  daring  and  all-around  human  interest! 


VI ETRO  -  G  OLDWYN -MAYER 


Slurs  Tht 
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SCREENLAND 


The  Girl  of  the  Month:  Marlene  Dietrich. 


ASK 

ME 

By 

Miss  Vee  Dee 


Your  informative 
guide  to  who's 
who  and  what's 
what  in  screen- 
land! 


This  department  aims  to 
please — but  if  you  wish  an  an- 
swer in  the  Magazine  you'll 
have  to  be  patient  and  await 
your  turn.  If  you  prefer  a  per- 
sonal reply,  please  enclose  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope. 
Address  Miss  Vee  Dee, 
Screenland,  45  West  45th 
Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


TTELEN  D.  Yes,  they  do  say  that 
£  1  some  of  the  feminine  _  stars  of  the 
silent  drama  lost  out  in  the  talkies 
because  they  were  too  beautiful  for 
words.  Alberta  Vaughn  has  not  passed  out 
but  is  very  much  alive  and  doing  her  bit 
to  entertain  her  public.  Her  next  picture 
will  be  "Stella  of  the  Circus."  Alberta 
was  bom  in  old  Kentucky,  ma'am.  She 
lias  brown  hair  and  eyes,  is  5  feet  2  inches 
tall  and  weighs  103  pounds. 

William  V.  Your  selection  of  beauti- 
ful stars,  including  Janet  Gaynor,  Anita 
Pdge  and  Nancy  Carroll,  quite  meet  with 
my  approval,  but  I'd  add  several  hundred 
•nore  and  think  my  day  well  spent.  Evelyn 
Brent  was  born  in  Tampa.  Fla.  One  of 
lier  latest  releases  is  ''Madonna  of  the 
Streets."  Miriam  Hopkins  was  born  in 
Brainbridge,  Georgia.  She  has  silvery 
gold  hair,  blue  eyes,  weighs  100  pounds 
and  is  the  wife  of  Austin  Parker,  well- 
known  author.  She  appears  in  "Fast  and 
Loose,"  based  on  the  stage  play,  "Best 
People." 

Sharley.  Many  loud  calls  for  Frank 
Albertson  this  month,  since  his  latest  pic- 
ture. "Just  Imagine,"  was  released.  Ap- 
pearing with  him  in  this  film  are  John 
Garrick,  Maureen  O'Sullivan  and  El 
Brendel.  Frank  is  young  and  handsome, 
with  that  something  that  simply  slays 
the  girls.  He  played  Will  Rogers'  son  in 
"So  This  Is  London." 

Peqqy.  You  should  see  and  hear  a  lot 
of  the  idol  chatter  I  get  in. my  mail  every 


day — there  would  be  no  cause  for  envy- 
on  your  part.  Phillips  Holmes  was  David 
Stone.  James  Kirkwood  was  his  brother, 
Mark  Stone,  and  Hobart  Bosworth  was 
their  father,  Ezra  Stone,  in  "The  Devil's 
Holiday,"  with  Nancy  Carroll.  Phillips 
was  born  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  on 
iuly  22.  William  Janney  was  Mary  Pick- 
ford's  brother  in  "Coquette,"  her  first  talk- 
ing picture. 

A.  M.  B.  You  have  your. pickles  mixed. 
In  "The  Mighty,"  starring  George  Ban- 
croft and  Esther  Ralston,  Jerry  Patterson 
was  played  by  Morgan  Farley  and  not  by 
Warner  Oland.  Mary  Astor  and  Marian 
Nixon  played  with  Richard  Barthelmess 
in  his  new  picture,  "The  Lash."  Richard 
plays  a  young  Spanish  Don  of  the  early 
California  days  when  our  Union  was  in 
its  infancy. 

Jean  M.  So  you  want  the  spotlight, 
do  you?  Now  that  you  have  it  what  will 
vou  do  with  it?  Dan  Healy  played  with 
Mary  Eaton  in  "Glorifying  the  American 


Turn  to  page  108  for 
stars'  addresses.  On 
page  127  you'll  find  com- 
plete casts  of  current 
films.  Consult  these 
services  before  asking 
questions,  please! 


Girl."  Stanley  Smith  is  25  years  old. 
Charles  Rogers  is  25  and  Gary  Cooper  is 
29.    Gary's  real  name  is  Frank  J.  Cooper. 

Mary  Eloise.  One  of  your  pet  am- 
bitions is  to  play  in  a  picture  with  Rob- 
ert Montgomery — what  a  break  for  Rob- 
ert! One  of  his  latest  releases  is  "War 
Nurse"  with  June  Walker,  Anita  Page, 
Marie  Prevosit,  ZaSu  Pitts  and  Robert 
Ames.  Robert  Montgomery  was  born 
May  21,  1904,  in  Beacon,  N.  Y.  He  is  6 
feet  tall,  has  brown  wavy  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  His  next  picture  will  be  "Inspira- 
tion" with  Greta  Garbo.  Read  the  story 
about  Bob  in  this  issue — page  55. 

Adele  Van  R.  Has  John  Gilbert  false 
teeth,  do  I  know?  If  he  has,  he  doesn't 
use  them  in  pictures.  Loretta  Young  was 
christened  Gretchen.  She  was  19  years 
old  on  January  6th,  1931.  She  has  light 
brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  is  5  feet  3^2  inches 
tall  and  weighs  100  pounds.  She  is  the 
wife  of  Grant  Withers.  See  page  108 
for  addresses  of  your  favorites — we  do 
not  give  home  addresses. 

Jennie  S.  Have  the  big  beer-and- 
bullet  barons,  where  some  are  shot  and 
others  are  half  shot,  gone  out  of  pictures? 
No,  Jennie,  they  are  still  popping  up  here 
and  there.  Here  are  a  few  quick-on-the- 
trigger  films :  "The  Widow  from  Chi- 
cago" with  Alice  White,  Edward  Rob- 
inson and  Neil  Hamilton ;  "Scotland 
Yard"  with  Edmund  Lowe  and  Joan  Ben- 
nett; "The  Bat  Whispers"  with  Chester 
(Continued  on  page  97) 
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A  GREAT  STORY  COMES  THROUGH! 


Earth-shaking  in  its 
Grandeur!  A  Titanic 
Canvas  Sprung  to  Life! 
When  it  sweeps  to  the 
screen  a  new  day  dawns 
in  motion  picture  history! 

AAA 

"THE  BIRTH  OF  A  NATION" 
"THE  FOUR  HORSEMEN" 

And  Now  Comes 

EDNA 
FERBER'S 

Epic  of  Empire 


Down  a  Hundred  Miles  of  Raw  Frontier 
Swept  a  Human  Avalanche! 


ctures  ,4r 

w4 


Fifty  thousand  land  hungry  souls  seeking  a 
handful  of  Earth  they  could  call  their  own! 
The  weak  faltered . . .  the  sick  died ...  the  strong 
swept  on  to  transform  a  wilderness  into  an 
Empire  in  a  day!  History  has  never  written 
a  more  dramatic  chapter  than  the  Oklahoma 
land  rush  of  '89!  Glamour  and  splendor! 
Courage  and  valor!  Romance  and  tragedy 


crowded  into  blazing  days  of  battle  and  nights 
of  love  and  adventure!  A  panorama  of  days 
when  Yancey  Cravat,  two-gun  poet  in  buck- 
skins, roamed  the  West ...  a  Titan  of  Empire 
while  around  him  whirled  the  giant  forces 
that  shook  the  Earth  as  Civilization  was  born 
from  a  Wanton  Frontier! 


RKO  RADIO  PICTURE  with  RICHARD  DIX,  IRENE  DUNNE,  ESTELLE  TAYLOR,  WM.  COLLIER,  Jr., 
▲    A    NANCE  O'NEILL  and  Thousands  of  Others.    A    A    Directed  by  WESLEY  RUGGLES    A  A 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREEXLAXD. 
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SCREENLAND 


Elmer  Fryer 


^Taking  upi 


Making  up?    No,  they  aren't  angry.    Claudia  Dell  is  having  the 
final  touches  of  her  make-up  applied  by  William   Gaxton  for 
"Fifty  Million  Frenchmen."     Note  the  mirrored  reflection  of 
studio  paraphernalia. 
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Fredric  March 

wins  OUR 


J^onor  "Page 


Fredric  March  in 
the  role  of  Tony, 
the  great  lover 
of  Broadway,  in 
"The  Royal 
Family." 


IT'S  a  mad,  bad,  gorgeous  impersonation,  Fredric 
March's  in  "The  Royal  Family  of  Broadway."  A 
gay  and  audacious  burlesque  of  a  Certain  Great 
Actor,  it's  the  most  entertaining  and  hilarious  perform- 
ance you'll  find  on  the  screens  today.  Of  course,  it's 
exaggerated — it's  wild — but  it's  fun !  Mr.  March  has 
been  a  splendid  actor  for  many  moons ;  but  it  remains 
for  "The  Royal  Family"  to  bring  him  into  his  own. 
You'll  like  him ;  you'll  like  the  picture.  You'll  agree 
with  us,  perhaps,  that  even  in  a  screen  month  of  such 
grand  shows  by  Joan  Crawford,  Jannings,  Dietrich, 
Colman,  Jackie  Coogan,  and  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Fredric 
March  still  earns  this  Honor  Page! 


1 
■ 

■ 


A  scene  from  "The  Royal  Family  of  Broadway,"  that  charming, 
gay  photoplay  which  is  a  credit  to  Messrs.  Paramount  and  the 
movies  at  large.    Ina  Claire,  Mary  Brian,  Henrietta  Crosman 
and  Fredric  March  as  the  Royal  Family. 


10  SCREEN  LAND 

SCREEN  SLANTS.  By  Victor  De  Pauw\ 


Near-sighted  movie  fan  at  opening  of  new  picture: 

"Please,  may  I  have  your  autograph?" 
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W^W^M  I VE  Garbo  a  break! 

B^J^mH  I  tt  Maybe  you  think  we 
HHK  'Sv^S  have.  Greta  is  one  of  the 

Hip*  ^IK^  two  or  three  most  famous  women 
Mm  in  the  world  today;  she  is  acquir- 

^T^"  IB  ing  a  comfortable  fortune;  she 
WMMmmmLJ^A  has  things  pretty  much  her  own 
Delight  Evans  way  out  at  the  Old  Metro  Manse 
in  Culver  City,  Cal.  She  tri- 
umphed in  talkies.  She  has  an  army  of  adorers 
whose  favorite  theme  song  is  Annie  Laurie — 
substituting  Greta  for  Annie.  Just  the  same, 
I  feel  sorry  for  Greta  Garbo. 

Go  ahead  and  have  your  laugh.  I  stick  to  my 
sob.  Greta  is  at  once  the  most  successful  and 
the  most  hounded  woman  in  Hollywood.  Irvin 
Cobb's  goldfish  swim  in  shuttered  solitude  com- 
pared to  Greta.  She  hasn't  a  moment's  peace. 
She  moved  from  one  house  to  another  in  rapid 
succession  because  she  failed  to  find  privacy. 
Now,  she  lives  in  a  house  with  a  high  wall,  off  the 
beaten  track— and  she  might  just  as  well  be  living 
in  Times  Square,  the  Crossroads  of  the  World. 
Her  address  is  a  secret— only  about  9,999  people 
know  it.  Not  content  with  passing  by  and  point- 
ing it  out  to  their  friends,  they  drop  in. 

One  free-lance  fan  writer,  craving  an  interview, 
sent  his  wife  and  baby  as  advance  agents.  The 
baby  was  sent  toddling  up  the  garden  path  to 
engage  the  great  one's  at- 
tention. Garbo  loves  chil- 
dren, you  know.  The  child 
saw  Greta,  played  with  her 
pet  cat,  and  paved  the  way 
for  mother.  But  the  only 
words  uttered  by  Garbo 
which  could  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  were: 
"Please  go  away." 

Then  the  man  of  the 
family  took  matters  into 
his  own  hands.  He  walked 
up  the  path  and  into 
Greta's  back  yard.  Garbo 
was  lying  there  in  a  bath- 
ing suit,  taking  a  sun  bath. 
She  looked  up  at  the  in- 


truder and  asked  him  what  he  wanted.  She  lis- 
tened with  grave  courtesy  as  he  expained  his  er- 
rand. She  drew  up  her  robe  under  her  chin  and 
looked  at  him  with  those  amazing  eyes.  He  should 
have  crawled  away.  But  he  didn't.  After  all,  he 
was  only  human.  He  stood  there  and  reiterated  his 
request  for  an  interview.  Did  Garbo  lose  her 
temper  and  order  him  off  the  premises,  as  she  had 
a  right  to  do?  She  did  not.  She  simply  rose  and 
asked  him  with  the  greatest  dignity  to  go — please. 
He  did — he  had  to ! 

You'd  think  he'd  stay  away.  But  he  knew  the 
way  now  and  he  came  back.  This  time  he  climbed 
Garbo's  private  wall  with  a  camera  and  snapped 
pictures  of  her  as  she  lay  there  taking  her  sun 
bath.  Those  pictures  were  never  circulated. 
You'll  never  see  them  in  this  or  any  other  maga- 
zine. They  didn't  mean  much— just  a  girl  in  her 
own  back  yard.  But  the  girl  was  Garbo — and 
there  was  quite  a  flurry  about  those  snaps  before 
they  were  finally  squelched. 

You'll  say  that  Garbo  has  brought  all  this  on 
herself  by  her  refusal  to  see  reporters,  to  grant 
interviews,  to  pose  for  home  pictures.  She's  a 
famous  actress — like  Bernhardt,  for  instance, 
who  was  never  exactly  retiring — or  Duse,  and  be- 
longs to  her  public.  She  is  being  paid  a  hand- 
some stipend  to  entertain  that  public,  and  so  it 
feels  it  owns  her,  Body  and  Soul,  in  the  words  of 

the  old  song.  And  so  on. 
Maybe!  But  Garbo  is  a  wise 
woman.  She  knows  how 
much  more  potent  a  little 
mystery  is  than  a  lot  of 
publicity.  Besides,  she's  a 
working  girl.  How  would  a 
business  woman  feel  if  at 
the  end  of  a  long  hard  day 
she  was  trailed  home,  pes- 
tered, spied  on?  She'd  feel 
haunted!  And  that's  how 
Garbo  feels.  As  long  as 
she's  in  pictures  she  can  do 
nothing  about  it.  She  must 
swim  around  and  around  in 
that  great  big  goldfish  bowl. 
Yes — I  feel  sorry  for  Greta 
Garbo! 


Did  you  know  you  came  very 
near  missing  that  film  treat, 
Marlene  Dietrich?  Here's  the 
story:  when  Josef  Von  Sternberg 
went  to  Germany  to  make  "The 
Blue  Angel"  with  Emil  Jannings, 
he  cabled  back  offering  Gloria 
Swanson  or  Phyllis  Haver  the 
leading  feminine  part.  Gloria 
couldn't  accept,  and  Phyllis  had 
retired  to  domesticity.  So  Von 
Sternberg  searched  until  he 
found  Marlene.  And  now  look 
at   her — a  sensational  success! 


IS 


SCREENLAND 


Miss  Dressier  as  she  is  today — humorous,  healthy, 
wealthy,   and   wise — after   a   forty   years'  battle 
putting  salt  on  the  tail  of  success. 


Editor's  Note:  I  wish  I  were,  like  you, 
reading  Marie  Dressler's  own  story  for  the  first 
time!  All  her  humor — her  humanity — her  heart- 
aches and  her  tremendous  courage  are  packed 
in  this  serial.  You're  going  to  get  a  great  kick 
out  of  this  first  instalment — told  in  Marie's  own 
inimitable  way — and  there's  even  more  fun  as 
you  go  along.    Have  a  good  time! 

PART  I. 

I'VE  given  out  so  many  interviews  in  my  life  that 
for  once  I've  decided  to  interview  myself  and  see 
what  turns  up.  Having  knocked  out  my  teeth  on 
one  hook,  I  can  now  look  a  comma  in  the  tail  and 
whisper  into  the  ear  of  a  question  mark  without  flinch- 
ing— at  least  not  enough  to  keep  me  from  getting  mem- 
orical  which  is  what  seems  to  be  expected.  The  only 
t  rouble  is  that  most  folks  want  you  to  go  such  a  long 
way  back,  and  I'm  not  sure  whether  the  printer  has 
enough  make-up  in  his  box  for  me  to  start  at  the  be- 
ginning, but  we'll  put  the  questions  and  answer  them, 
too — yes,  sir — even  if  we  have  to  go  back  before  the 
da;  -  of  euchre  and  five  hundred — some  fifty  years  be- 
fore the  renaissance  of  Marie  Dressier! 


beginning — 

The 

Girl 

stood  on  the 

Burning 
Deck 


The  true  life  story  of 
America's  grandest 
screen  artist 


By 

Marie  Dressier 


First,  where  weren't  you  born  ?  Well,  I'd  like  to  have 
been  born  in  Switzerland  on  account  of  the  scenery,  but 
on  second  thought  the  scenery  where  you  are  born 
doesn't  amount  to  much  anyhow  and  it's  much  more 
beautiful  and  a  whole  lot  more  expensive  when  you  have 
to  travel  to  some  inconvenient  spot  to  look  at  it.  Naples 
always  appealed  to  me.  I'd  like  to  have  been  born  there 
with  a  hot  chance  of  getting  covered  with  mud,  but  after 
all  you  run  a  chance  of  getting  covered  with  mud  any- 
where, particularly  if  you  are  an  actress. 

Most  of  the  places  where  I  wasn't  born  would  prob- 
ably have  thought  a  lot  of  me.  They  would  have  opened 
a  candy  parlor  in  my  honor  and  called  it  Sweet  Marie 
or  named  the  big  new  town  bridge  or  at  least  the  police 
wagon  for  me,  but  in  Cobourg,  Canada,  no  bed  is  kept 
sacred  as  the  one  I  slept  on !  In  fact,  the  souvenir 
hunters  have  long  ago  whittled  away  all  traces  of  my 
ancestral  domain.  Huh ! 

Well,  I  did  some  whittling  myself.  One  of  my  first 
jobs  was  to  whittle  away  my  name  which  isn't  any 
better  if  you  pronounce  it  Lie-la  or  Lee-la — it's  still 
Leila  and  sounds  like  a  sick  flower  smells.  Koerber. 
the  massive  stick  that  propped  it  up,  had  too  unbending 
a  'look  for  a  stage  aspirant,  so  long  before  I  reached 
the  pleasant  noon  of  twelve  years,  I  announced  to  my 
astonished  family  that  I  was  purloining  the  name  of  a 
German  aunt.  Two  years  later  I  dumbfounded  them  by 
answering  a  newspaper  want  column  written  by  Emma 
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The  inside  account  of  Marie  Dressier' s  fight  for  fame, 
told  by  the  films'  funniest  woman,  herself! 


Here's  the  girl  in  person,  standing  on  the 
burning  deck!  Marie  Dressier  in  a  tense 
moment  from  "Tillie's  Punctured  Romance." 


Nevada's  brother  advertising  for  an  actress ! 
Imagine !  I  had  worn  angel  wings  at  all  the 
church  socials  so  I  sent  him  word  that  I  was 
just  what  he  was  looking  for  and,  since  I 
asked  less  than  fifteen  dollars  a  week  to  play 
any  and  all  parts,  I  was  engaged  with  an 
older  sister  to  chaperone  me.  Then  began 
my  stock  company  life  of  traATelling  from 
town  to  town — and  I  mean  town — the  kind 
of  places  where  men  learn  to  spit  in  curves 
and  the  flies  get  invited  to  meals  along  with 
everybody  else. 

Those  were  my  school  days.  I  played  every 
role  from  Cigarette  in  "Under  Two  Flags"  to 
Katisha  in  ''The  Mikado."  I  learned  my  job. 
I  discovered  that  audiences  differ.  Some  will 
laugh  like  fools  about  nothing  and  some  are 
as  lifeless  and  unresponsive  as  if  they  had 
just  been  dug  up.  The  tendency  when  one 
faces  this  kind  of  bunch  is  to  walk  out  the 
stage  door  and  eat  a  cheese  sandwich,  but  I 
found  that  while  you  have  to  work  three 
times  as  hard  to  'get'  a  house  like  this,  the 
triumph  is  much  greater  when  they  do  come 
across  with  a  guffaw.  I  learned  that  there 
is  a  greater  knack  than  anybody  knows  in 
putting  a  line  over  the  footlights.  It  has  to 
be  timed  just  right,  it  has  to  synchronize 
with  the  business.  A  sure-fire  laugh  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year  can 


be  killed  by  an  amateur.  He  will  either  hurry  or  retard 
at  the  wrong  moment,  change  the  emphasis,  twist  the 
meaning,  add  or  leave  out  just  enough  business  to  upset 
the  balance.  Then  the  laugh  is  as  dead  as  a  last  year's 
wedding  invitation.  Xow  I  get  my  laughs  from  inspira- 
tion. I  can  feel  an  audience  sufficiently  to  shift  my  par- 
ticular mode  of  attack.  This  comes  only  with  expe- 
rience, however.  In  the  beginning  the  wise  actor  does  not 
experiment  after  he  finds  where  his  laughs  are. 

Besides  these  valuable  lessons,  I  discovered  what  it 
means  to  be  in  a  stranded  company  and  to  borrow  money 
from  the  hotel  clerk  to  get  to  the  next  town.  I  learned 
that  pleasant  words  too  frequently  cover  pestiferous 
motives,  but,  most  of  all,  I  learned  not  to  carry  sore 
throats  and  corns  into  the  lives  of  others.  That  one 
bit  of  information  is  worth  living  a  lifetime  to  learn, 
but  lots  of  folks  live  a  lifetime  and  their  corns  and 
their  throats  just  keep  getting  bigger  and  bigger — never 
better.  Xow  I  ask  you — why  try  to  ruin  everybody's 
pleasure  because  you  feel  a  bit  off  yourself?  Huh!  If 
I  had  to  go  to  the  gallows,  I  would  try  to  think  up  a 
joke  about  the  noose  on  the  way.  I  would  at  least  try 
to  give  the  witnesses  the  time  of  their  lives  and  I'm  sure 
they  would  sincerely  regret  that  I  had  to  pass  on,  es- 
pecially when  I  had  one 
story  left  that  they  hadn't 
beard. 

People  think  I'm  funny 
because  I  can't  help  it,  that 
I'm  always  gay  because  I 
feel  that  way.  I've  had 
women  shake  their  heads 
and  sav.  "T  just  wish  I  had 


Min — 3  great 
character 
played  by  a 
great  actress, 
in  that  hearty, 
human  pic- 
ture, "Min 
and  Bill." 
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"If  people  want  me  to  go  places,  if  I'm  popular,  it's  not  that  I'm 
smarter  or  brighter  than  other  folks,  but  because  until  this  very 
minute  I  never  talked  about  my  sorrows,  my  wallops,  or  my 
toothaches— and  Fve  had  toothaches,  too,  worse  than  anybody  else's— 
my  teeth  are  bigger!"  Marie  Dressier. 


your  health  and  vitality,  but  ever  since  my  operation—-" 
well,  who  cares?  Take  this  from  me,  and  believe  it. 
There  isn't  a  person  in  the  world  who  is  really  inter- 
ested in  you  when  you  have  a  sick  or  a  hard  luck  story. 
Everybody  has  one  of  his  own  that  is  a  lot  nearer  and 
dearer  to  him.  No  matter  how  pathetic  your  yarn  may 
be,  it  will  always  sound  commonplace  and  uninteresting 
to  the  other  fellow.  Keep  your  troubles  to  yourself  and 
grow.  If  you  must  let  down,  go  behind  your  own  four 
walls  and  cry.  If  you  haven't  four  walls,  lean  on  a  tree. 
If  you  must  tell  somebody  about  it,  pick  out  a  ladybug  or 
a  roach.  You  won't  worry  them  at  all  and  it  will  do 
you  good.  Most  people  never  let  down  until  they  get 
in  a  crowd.  A  lot  of  faces  seem  to  give  them  courage. 
They  like  an  audience,  but  there  never  was  an  audience 
that  didn't  like  to  be  amused,  and  too  much  sob-stuff 
explains  why  so  many  people  lead  lonely  lives.  If 
you  aren't  welcome  at  the  feast,  maybe  there's  an 
answer.  Nobody  is  singled  out  for  trouble.  We  all 
have  it.  To  learn  to  stand  up  under  it  is  a  lot  more  im- 
portant than  discovering  one  of  these  poles  which 
aren't  of  use  to  you  unless  you  happen  to  have  a  dog! 

If  people  want  me  to  go 
places,  if  I'm  popular,  it's 
not  because  I'm  smarter  or 
brighter  than  anybody  else, 
but  because  until  this  very  min- 
ute I  never  talked  about  the 
sad  parts  of  my  life,  the  wal- 
lops that  have  landed  on  me, 
or  my  toothaches,  and  I've 
had  toothaches,  too — worse 
than  anybody  else's — my 
teeth  are  bigger.  When  peo- 
ple say,  "It's  easy  for  you  to 
be  funny,"  I  long  for  an  axe. 

It's  no  more  difficult  for 
you,  or  you,  or  you,  to  learn 
a  funny  story  and  tell  it  at 
a  party  than  it  is  for  me. 
You're  just  lazy  and  don't 
try  to  pay  your  way.  I 
never  have  appeared  in  pub- 
lic yet  that  I  haven't  been 
choked  with  fright.  I  could 
go  farther  than  the  word 
fright  and  say  terror,  but  I 
won't  give  into  it  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  others  should 
make  knocking  knees  an  ex- 
cuse for  lack  of  effort.  This 
may  appear  rather  stern. 
Perhaps  it's  not  my  business 
to  go  around  giving  boneset 
tea,  but  if  I  had  not  talked  to 
myself  as  I'm  talking  to  you 
I  would  never  have  kicked 
my  lagging  feet  out  upon  the 
stage  in  the  hundreds  of  plays 
in  which  I  have  appeared. 

The  next  inevitable  ques- 
tion is :  What  plays  weren't 
you  in?  Well,  I  never  to  my 
knowledge  played  in  "Cam- 
ille"  except  in  travesty,  and 


Queen     Marie     (Dressier)     and  Professor 
Chaplin  showing  the  latest  in  dance  steps — 
the  latest,  that  is,  when  "Tillie's  Punctured 
Romance"  was  filmed. 


I  didn't  sing  "111  Trovatore"  at  the  Met.,  but  I  may  be  al- 
lowed my  modest  belief  that  I  might  have  done  them 
no  worse  than  some  of  the  people  who  have  played  in 
them.  I  believe  I  have  appeared  in  about  everything 
else  and  everybody  else  thinks  so,  too.  I  never  sit  down 
in  a  public  place  with  my  corned  beef  hash  nicely  poised 
en  route  to  be  dropped  on  the  front  of  my  best  gown 
that  somebody  does  not  totter  toward  me,  bow  and  say, 
"Aren't  you  Miss  Dressier?" 

The  hash  lands  as  per  expectation  and  the  voice  con- 
tinues, "Didn't  I  see  you  in  'Lady  Slavey?'  " 

Well,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  I  don't  know  whether 
I  was  there  or  not.  I  have  never  kept  a  tooled  leather 
scrap-book  or  even  collected  clippings  about  myself. 
There  is  nothing  to  refresh  my  memory  on  these  points. 
The  questioner's  guess  is  as  good  as  mine  and  I  let  it 
go  at  that.  So  I  start  with  another  forkful  of  hash,  he 
hobbles  off  and  we  both  feel  better,  or  I  do  until  I  get 
the  hash  and  find  that  my  big  personality  that  they  like 
to  talk  about  hasn't  kept  it  warm.  I  always  wonder  if 
the  man  was  as  disappointed  with  the  interview  as  a 
child  I  heard  of  at  the  Savoy-Plaza  in  New  York  where 

I  happened  to  be  stopping. 
The  child  could  not  be  coaxed 
away  from  the  hall  through 
which  I  was  accustomed  to 
pass.  It  finally  developed 
that  her  little  friend  had 
seen  Marie  Dressier  and  she 
was  determined  to  see  me, 
too.  When  I  finally  appeared, 
the  desk  clerk  said,  "There's 
Miss  Dressier  now."  To 
which  the  disappointed 
youngster  replied,  "Oh,  is 
that  her?  Why,  she  looks 
like  Aunt  Carrie.  I  thought 
she  was  an  actress." 

The  one  play  that  always 
gets  a  warm  response  from 
me  is  "Tillie's  Nightmare," 
because  I  starred  in  that  for 
five  years.  I  had  been  in 
good  plays  and  at  good  sal- 
aries before,  but  this  was 
something  different.  I  could 
never  go  backward,  I  was 
'it,'  I  was  made !  I  believed 
the  song  that  I  sang,  Heaven 
Will  Protect  the  Working 
Girl.  I  was  really  happy  for 
the  first  time.  I  had  no 
cares,  I  could  do  all  the 
things  I  had  always  wanted 
to  do  for  my  family  and  my 
friends.  I  was  able  to  in- 
dulge in  luxuries  for  myself, 
of  which  more  anon.  More- 
over, I  enjoyed  that  play.  I 
derived  just  as  much  fun  out 
of  it  as  did  the  audience.  My 
ship  had  come  in. 

From  then  on  I  sailed 
high.  I  was  in  demand  both 
theatrically  and  socially.  The 
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ostrich  feathers  on  my  hat  were  as 
long  as  any  in  Newport.  No  pro- 
ducer could  put  on  a  play  without 
ordering-  a  chair  that  would  fail 
through  with  me.  My  bank-book 
made  pleasant  reading  for  rainy  days. 
In  fact,  it  was  my  favorite  piece  of 
literature.  I  regarded  it,  however,  as 
only  the  first  chapter  of  a  long  serial 
and,  like  all  authors,  I  was  sure  it 
would  grow  better  and  better  as  the 
plot  developed. 

One  thing  I  did  not  count  upon, 
however,  and  that  was  that  when  you 
achieve  a  success,  it  is  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  it,  because  every- 
body has  become  so  accustomed  to 
thinking  of  you  in  a  certain  part  that 
every  other  part  is  compared  to  it. 
usually  to  the  detriment  of  the  new 
role,  even  though  it  may  be  better. 
In  short,  you  not  only  have  to  race 
with  your  competitors,  but  you  have 
to  beat  yourself,  and  when  you  have 
already  put  all  your  energy  into  a 
creation,  this  is  not  simple.  I  never 
encountered  another  play  as  good  as 
"Tillie's  Nightmare,"  although  I  took  part  in  dozens  of 
shows  thereafter  for  which  I  was  adequately  recom- 
pensed according  to  the  stag-e  salaries  then  paid. 

When  the  war  came,  I  began  drawing  on  my  bank- 
account  to  finance  my  trips  over  the  country  selling- 
Liberty  Bonds.  During  one  drive  alone,  I  made  forty- 
nine  speeches  in  twenty-nine  days.  I  had  already  met 
and  become  friendly  with  many  society  women.  Now 
my  work  for  the  government  brought  me  in  touch  with 
those  I  hadn't  known  before.  I  won't  say  that  I  didn't 
enjoy  messing  up  the  rows  of  immaculate  guest  towels 


The   end   of   a   perfect   studio   day — 1931.  Miss 
Dressier  with  two  of  her  best  friends:  Marjorie 
Rambeau,  who  played  with  her  in  "Min  and  Bill," 
and  Frances  Marion,  who  wrote  the  scenario. 


in  their  Tudor,  and  otherwise,  mansions,  and  in  tucking 
the  napkin  under  my  chin  in  the  White  House.  I've 
always  derived  keen  enjoyment  from  contact  with  people 
in  the  public  eye,  for  most  society  people  are  much  more 
clever  and  entertaining  than  they  are  credited  with  being. 
In  fact,  I've  always  been  happier  with  the  man  way  up  or 
the  man  way  down,  for  these  people  are  usually  real. 

Well,  I  had  been  publicity  material  for  many  years, 
so  at  this  time  anybody  who  could  get  on  a  soap  box 
and  draw  a  crowd  was  in  demand.  Commercially  I 
toiled  not,  but  I  spun  so  fast  that  I  didn't  have  time  to 
sew  the  buttons  on  my  clothes.  Everybody  knew  me. 
There  was  not  a  nook  anywhere  in  which  I  could  hide 
and  economize.  When  I  entered  a  store,  the  saleswomen 
always  rushed  at  me  waving  fancy  negligees  which  I 
hadn't  time  to  wear,  but  which  I  felt  obliged  to  buy, 
particularly  as  I  was  invariably  assured  that  these  at- 
tractive articles  were  tremendously  reduced.  They  were 
— in  size.  My  friends  looked  lovely  in  them. 

Occasionally  I  did  notice  that  my  favorite  literature, 
the  bank-book,  didn't  seem  to  hold  the  interest  it  had 
once  had  for  me.  However,  this  occasioned  no  grave 
concern.  I  felt  that  about  tomorrow — or  the  day  after — 
I  would  start  out  and  emblazon  my  name  on  the  bill- 
boards again. 

Then  came  the  earthquake.  To  my  surprise  there 
seemed  nothing  to  do.  At  first  I  was  not  seriously 
alarmed.  The  right  part  had  not  come  along.  Tomor- 
row something  would  break.  It  did — the  bubble.  Ru- 
mors seemed  to  have  spread  around  that  I  had  retired 
with  a  fortune.  I  had  thought  of  my  temporary  ab- 
sence from  the  stage  as  a  vacation,  but  the  managers 
decided  to  make  it  a  life  sentence.  'Flapper-dumb'  was 
sweeping  the  world.  Stars  were  being  snatched  from 
the  kindergarten.  The  continual  rumblings  from 
Broadway  rose  into  a  roar.    "The  public  wants  'em 


Merry  Marie  as  she  looked  nine  years  ago  when 
she  was  making  a  headline  appearance  on  the  big- 
time  vaudeville  circuit. 


young.  Legs — legs — legs — legs  !"  I  could  stand  on  my 
head  as  well  as  on  my  legs,  but  it  seemed  to  make  no 
difference.  Except  for  an  occasional  bit  in  a  revue.  I 
didn't  find  a  real  job.  At  first  it  seemed  hardly  good 
business  tactics  for  a  star  to  go  around  and  sit  on  the 
crowded  'at-leisure'  benches    (Continued  on  page  114) 


S  CREENLAND 


Suffering  for  their  Art! 


Three  brave 
little  women 
who  are  mar- 
tyrs to  Art— 
who's  he  ? 


Those  good  old  three 
guesses  are  no  use  in 
this  case.  You'd  never 
suspect  that  this  aw- 
fully, awfully  whole- 
some person — left — is 
Marlene  Dietrich  in 
disguise.  Cheer  up — 
she  looks  more  like 
herself  in  other  scenes 
of  "Dishonored." 
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Tips  on 
Tempting 

from 

Kay 
Francis 

As  told  to 

Marie  House 


E'VE 
movies. 

And 
Wives. 


learned   about   men    from  the 


eig-n 


legions. 


W    And  _  „„„,., 

Night  clubs.  Racketeers.  For- 
Orgies.  We've  seen  gorgeous 
bathtub  sets  that  looked  like  de  millions.  The 
movie  girls  wore  slinking  long  skirts  and  did 
without  hips — the  fashion  world  finds  itself 
hipless,  if  possible.  Sin  is  garish.  Virtue 
triumphant.  The  birds  sing,  dogs  talk,  and 
every  woman  can  get  her  man  whether  she  be- 
longs to  the  mounted  police  or  not. 
That's  reel  life ! 

We  see  slim  sirenic  creatures  like  Kay  Fran- 
cis oozing  lure  and  sophistication  and  men  fall 
like  tenpins  and  we  have  a  yen  to  go  out  and  do  like- 
wise. We  vision  orchids  by  the  carloads  and  sorting 
over  broken  hearts  every  morning  with  the  breakfast 
mail.  We  beg  the  barber  for  the  same  hair  cut.  We  do 
without  cream  puffs  and  potatoes  an  gratia.  We  acquire 
a  husky  voice  and  an  alluring  laugh.  We  become 
sophisticated,  witty,  devastating.  And  it  doesn't  work 
at  all. 

Not  in  real  life. 

Oh  Kay,  we  wail,  why  ?  Why  can't  we,  too. 
he  lovely  and  alluring  and — well,  just  a  little  bit 
tempting?  Isn't  that  what  you  did  in  "Gentlemen  of  the 
Press,"  in  "The  Virtuous  Sin?"  Didn't  Ronald  Colman 
love  you  enough  in  "Raffles"  to  give  up  stealing,  and 
William  Powell 

There's  Kay  Francis  now. 
There  in  that  long  clinging  black 
lace  frock  with  black  evening 
wrap  embroidered  in  gold  fleur 
dc  lis,  just  off  the  set  of  "Ladies' 
Alan"  (William  Powell's  newest 
picture).  Eating  a  big  lunch 
with  strawberries  and  whipped 
cream.  Can  you  bear  it?  Lets 
ask  her! 

"In  the  first  place,"  says  Kay 
thoughtfully,  munching  a  big  fat 


sive  up  gambling  in  "Street  of  Chance?" 


Once  Kay  Francis  had  a  husband — and  she  got  up  at  five 
in  the  morning  to  cook  his  breakfast!    (We  don't  expect 
you  to  believe  it.) 


lamb  chop — (we  moan.  Look  at  them — er,  those — well, 
that  figure!) — "when  you  play  an  alluring  lady  in  the 
movies,  you  do  just  what  the  script  tells  you.  You 
get  your  man  because  the  story  is  written  that  way. 
The  director  tells  him  to  fall  and  he  falls!  Simple 
isn't  it  ? 

"But  in  real  life  I  don't  believe  a  woman  could  make 
a  man  love  her,  if  he  wasn't  interested.  No  doubt  if  she 
set  about  it  and  concentrated,  she  could  get  a  man  for  a 
certain  length  of  time.  But  not  permanently.  Sooner 
or  later  he  would  stray.  You  see,  the  movie  ends  be- 
fore that  time ! 

"If  a  man  and  a  woman  were  really  in  love  with  one 
another — if  you  loved  a  man  and  he  loved  you — you 
would  just  be  yourself,  that's  all.   You  would  actually 
be  interested  in  him.    And  sincere.    You  wouldn't  have 
to  act  it.    I  believe  a  man  appre- 
ciates sincerity  in  a  woman  more 
than  any  other  thing." 

Then  you  wouldn't  act  the  way 
you  do  in  a  movie — in  real  life? 

Kay  is  emphatic.  She  would 
not.    She  does  not. 

So,  we  can't  go  about  putting 
on  an  act  like  the  movie  girls — 
and  be  popular.  Here's  what  we 
should  do : 

(Continued  on  page  107) 


Oh,  what  this  girl 
doesn't  know  about 
getting  her  man! 
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Does  Education 


The  Swedish 
Academy  of 
Dramatic 
Art  was  Gar- 
b o' s  only 
alma  mater. 


Valentino's 
education  did 
not  reach 
collegi- 
ate  heights. 


Dancing 
— n  o  t  dic- 
tionaries— 
brought 
Joan  Craw- 
ford fame! 


Charlie 
Chaplin 
'graduated' 
from  the 
London 
slums. 


How  many  screen  stars 
Quick,  now!  You  don't 
better  read  this  story, 
how  much  a  college 
with  winning 


The  famous  stars 
on  this  left-hand 
page  never  went  to 
college  —  but  they 
got  along! 


By  Alma 


THREE  years  ago  a  little  society  girl  applied  to  Colleen 
Moore  to  get  into  the  movies. 
"From  now  on,"  said  Colleen,  "a  higher  standard  of 
education  will  be  required  for  pictures.    Go  back  to  col- 
lege, graduate  with  honors,  and  then  come  back  and  see  me 
again." 

Now  that  was  before  the  advent  of  talkies,  before  the  culti- 
vated voice  and  good  diction  were  important,  before  films  had 
become  more  sophisticated.    But  Colleen  was  a  good  prophet. 

Today  there  are  more  college  educations  in  motion  pictures 
than  otherwise.  True,  the  dean  of  them  all,  Charlie  Chaplin, 
was  raised  in  a  work-house  school,  for  the  children  of  indigents, 
and  Mary  Pickford  received  her  education  largely  from  mamma, 
between  scenes  in  a  stage  dressing  room,  and  Gloria  Swanson 
barely  managed  to  get  through  school,  but  these  are  the  glam- 
ourous exceptions  that  prove  the  rule.  And  you  watch  Charlie's 
boys,  Gloria's  children  and  Mary's  niece  go  to  college  when  they 
are  old  enough ! 

Doug  Fairbanks  went  to  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  and 
to  Harvard,  but  Harold  Lloyd  never  got  anywhere  near  a  col- 
lege. Although  Constance  Bennett  never  went  to  college  she  had 
the  advantage  of  three  ladies'  seminaries,  the  last  as  a  polisher 
■in  Paris.  Edmund  Lowe,  for  all  his  hard-boiled  roles,  gradu- 
ated from  Santa  Clara  University,  as  did  George  O'Brien. 
Charlie  Farrell  went  to  Boston  University  two  years  but  did 
not  complete  the  course.  Mary  Duncan  graduated  from  Cor- 
nell, Kenneth  MacKenna  from  Columbia,  N.  Y.,  Jose  Mojica 


Gloria  Swanson  is  an  alum- 
na of  the  Sennett  Bathing 
School. 


Mary  Pickford  was  tutored 
by  her  mother  back-stage, 
between  scenes. 
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HELP? 


are  college  graduates  ? 
know?  Then  you'd 
which  tells  you  just 
education  has  to  do 
screen  success 


IVhitaker 


The  players  on 
this  page  had  col- 
lege educations. 
And  they've  done 
pretty  well,  too! 


Dick  Bar- 
thelmess  is  a 
Psi  Upsilon 
from  Trin- 
ity College. 


from  Mexico  City's  university,  Lee  Tracy  from  Union  Col- 
lege, Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  John  Garrick,  from  Brighton  Col- 
lege, England,  and  Rex  Bell  from  Ohio  State  College. 

The  late  Milton  Sills  was  a  professor  at  Columbia  and  when 
he  first  joined  screenland,  was  joshed  unmercifully.  But  now 
studios  almost  frown  if  new  comers  to  the  game  cannot  claim 
some  sort  of  a  superior  education. 

Hugh  Trevor,  now  being  starred  by  RKO,  went  to  Columbia, 
Harvard,  Townsend  Harris,  Riverside  and  Collegiate,  but  that 
does  rather  look  as  though  Hughs'  efforts  towards  culture  were 
not  sustained  long  at  a  time.  Fredric  March  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  and  received  the  presidency  of  the  senior 
class.    Norman  Foster  calls  Carnegie  Tech  his  Alma  Mater. 

June  MacCloy,  Paramount's  new  find,  had  a  year  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  but  was  decoyed  away  with  an  offer 
from  George  White  for  his  "Scandals."  Charlie  Rogers  had 
three  vears  at  the  University  of  Kansas.  Charles  Starrett,  seen 
in  "The  Royal  Family,"  graduated  from  Dartmouth.  Leon 
Errol  went  to  Sydney  University  in  Australia. 

Skeet  Gallagher  studied  law  at  Indiana  University.  Stuart 
Erwin  is  a  University  of  California  boy.  Martin  Burton  left 
Indiana  University  when  he  met  Ina  Claire  on  a  vacation  and 
decided  he  had  to  rush  on  the  stage  right  away.  This  young 
man  will  be  seen  in  numerous  pictures  for  Paramount  during 
the  coming  year. 

Phillips  Holmes,  son  of  Taylor,  was  at  Princeton  when  a  di- 
rector was  there  taking  college  scenes,  so  that  ended  Phillips' 


Dorothy  Jor- 
dan majored 
in  music  at 
Southwest- 
ern Univer- 
sity. 


Lew  Ayres 
is  a  'near- 
grad'  of  the 
University 
of  Arizona. 


Columbia   University  wants 
credit  for  creditable  Adolphe 
Menjou. 


Phillips     Holmes     was  at 
Princeton  until  the  movies 
won  him. 


Mary  Dun- 
can has  a 
Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree 
from  Cor- 
nell. 
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Columbia,  New  York, 
and  Cornell  all  claim 
Louis  Wolheim. 


Fredric  March  got  a 
'sheep-skin'  from  Wis- 
consin State  College 


Edmund   Lowe    is  an 
alumnus  of  Santa  Clara 
University,  Cal. 


Charles  Bickford,  the 
rough-neck,  won  glory 
at  Massachusetts  Tech. 


THESE  GOOD  ACTORS  ARE  ALL  COLLEGE  BOYS! 


college  education.  Frances  Dee,  seen  with  Chevalier  in 
"Playboy  of  Paris,"  had  two  years  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Gary  Cooper  is  a  graduate  of  Grinnell,  Iowa. 
Clive  Brook  shone  at  the  Dulwich  College  in  England, 
the  same  college  P.  G.  Wodehouse  attended.  Regis 
Toomey  is  a  Sigma  Chi  of  Pittsburgh  University. 

In  fact,  in  compiling  this  list  of  college  educations,  I 
found  it  would  be  infinitely  easier  to  write  a  story  about 
those  who  had  missed  out  on  this  used-to-be  luxury. 

Why,  even  little  Lupe  Velez  graduated  from  Lake 
Convent,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  those  convents  cer- 
tainly do  know  how  to  educate  youngsters.  John  Boles 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Texas,  and  Lew 
Ayres  nearly  graduated  from  the  University  of  Arizona. 
Genevieve  Tobin,  Universale  new  find,  has  all  the  polish 
that  the  Institute  dc  I'Etoile  of  Paris  could  give  her. 

Lawrence  Grant  acquired  wisdom  from  a  private  tu- 
tor at  Bulsden  Manor,  Cambridge,  in  England.  John 
Davidson  graduated  from  Columbia  University.  Conrad 
Nagel  won  a  Bachelor  of  Oratory  degree  at  Highland 
College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  which  he  uses  to  good  pur- 
pose as  vice-president  of  the  Motion  Picture  Academy. 
Julia  Faye  went  to  the  University  of  Illinois.  Little 
Dorothy  Jordan  is  a  graduate  of  the  Southwestern  Uni- 
versity where  she  specialized  in  music  and  the  arts. 
Reginald  Denny  went  to  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College  in 
England.    Harry  Carey  was  a  credit  to  the  University 


of  New  York.  Johnny  Mack  Brown  took  the  general 
arts  course  and  shone  in  'All-American'  football  at  the 
University  of  Alabama. 

Charles  Bickford  may  look  a  husky  rough-neck  but  he 
won  glory  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
in  a  civil  engineering  course.  George  Huston  attended 
Rutgers  University,  and  Lottice  Howell  graduated  from 
the  Women's  College  of  Alabama.  Adolphe  Menjou  is 
a  Cornell  University  man,  and  Lester  Vail  a  Stanford 
man. 

Little  Evelyn  Knapp,  now  winning  so  much  success, 
finished  up  at  the  University  of  California,  after  attend- 
ing a  Kansas  college.  Donald  Cook  was  University  of 
Ch-egon,  and  Jack  Whiting,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Anthony  Bushell  had  a  highly  aristocratic  education, 
Magdalen  and  Hartford  at  Oxford,  England,  where  his 
people  fondly  hoped  to  make  an  Episcopalian  minister 
of  him.  He  became  class  president,  captain  of  the 
cricket  team,  rowed  in  his  college  eight  and  is  generally 
quite  a  loss  to  the  church.  Charles  Butterworth  is  a 
Notre  Dame  man,  and  Louis  Wolheim  attended  New 
York,  Columbia,  and  Cornell  Universities.  Louis  can- 
not possibly  be  as  rough  as  he  looks,  now  can  he?  Yet 
his  ugly  mug  has  been  his  fortune. 

Ivan  Lebedefif  was  educated  at  the  Russian  court  and 
at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  trained 
for  the  diplomatic  service.    (Continued  on  page  102) 


Charles    Rogers  had 
three  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas. 


John  Mack  Brown  is 
from  the  University  of 
Alabama. 


Conrad  Nagel  won  his 
degree     at  Highland 
College,  Iowa. 


University    of  Texas 
claims  honors  for  the 
singer,  John  Boles. 
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Shake  hands  with  Kent  Doug- 
lass who  made  his  film  bow  in 
"Paid,"  with  Joan  Crawford. 


Martin  Burton  makes  a  Erst 
screen  appearance  in  "Con- 
fessions of  a  Co-ed." 


Another     new  girl- 
Launa  Walters. 

Edward  Woods,  who 
film  -  debuted 
"Mothers  Cry 


More  New  Faces! 


A  XD  still  they  come ! 

l\  A  brace  of  potential  picture  headliners 
X  A.  is  seen  in  Marian  Marsh  and  Edward 
Morgan,  brother  and  sister,  seventeen 
and  eighteen  years  old.  They're  ex-Hollywood 
High  School  students  trying  their  luck  on  the 
Warner  Brothers'  lot  where  they  are  regarded 
as  future  star  material.  Marian's  first  part 
was  for  Pathe,  and  there  was  a  little  role  in 
"Whoopee."  Warners  signed  her  for  a  contract 
and  changed  her  name.  They  tried  her  out  in 
"Fifty  Million  Frenchmen,"  then  loaned  her 
for  the  stage  play  "Young  Sinners"  for  the 
summer.  Here  she  received  such  wonderful 
reviews  that — well,  watch  out  for  Marian.  She 
slightly  resembles  Dolores  Costello  and  has  a 
charming  accent.  She  was  born  in  Trinidad, 
West  Indies. 

Brother  Edward  played  in  "Sporting  Youth" 
for  Universal,  then  Warners  gave  him  a 
contract   for   "Men   of   the   Sky"  and 
"Ex-Mistress." 
Of  all  the  young  players  starting 
out  at  this  time,  Joan  Blondell 
looks   like   a   mighty  fine 
{Continued  on  page  109) 


A  stage  big-timer,  Gene- 
vieve Tobin,  is  knocking 
them  over  at  Universal. 


Meet  a  grand 
girl — Joan  Blon- 
dell, real  trouper 
and  real  come- 
dienne— on  the 
stage  since  she 
was  a  baby. 
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Arline  Judge 


Anthony  Kemble  Cooper 


The  Discoveries  of  the  Month 

Every  month  we'll  tell  about  the  most  promis- 
ing newcomer.   This  time,  there  are  two! 


EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD  Arline  Judge  is  on 
the  high  road  to  glory.  She  left  a  convent 
for  the  Broadway  stage,  where  she  scored  in  Ruth 
Selwyn's  9:15  Revue  and  the  Second  Little  Show. 
After  a  screen  test  she  was  signed  to  a  five-year 
contract  by  Radio  Pictures.  Arline  is  just  about 
live  feet  two  and  weighs  exactly  one  hundred 
pounds — a  brunette  with  a  sense  of  humor.  She 
will  play  an  ingenue-comedy  role  in  one  of 
Radio's  forthcoming  films.  Success  is  predicted 
for  Arline  Judge. 


YOUNGEST  member  of  the  famous  Kemble 
Cooper  family  of  English  stage  actors,  An- 
thony was  born  in  1908.  Educated  in  England, 
lie  made  his  stage  debut  in  America.  He  has 
played  in  Shakespeare,  stock,  and  modern  drama 
and  comedy.  This  past  season  he  scored  in  "His 
Majesty's  Car"  with  Miriam  Hopkins.  Anthony 
Kemble  Cooper  has  fair  hair  and  brown  eyes,  is 
five  feet  nine  and  one-half  inches  tall,  dashing, 
debonair.  He's  having  screen  tests  and  you'll  be 
seeing  him  soon. 
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George  Arliss 

SAYS 

"SILENT  PICTURES 
WILL  NEVER 
COME  BACK!" 


"I  never  considered  them  an 
art,"  goes  on  Mr.  Arliss,  and 
reveals  why.  Now,  Mr. 
Chaplin— what  do  you  think 
of  that? 


s 


By  Gray  Str  ider 


ILENT  pictures  will  never  come  back  as  a  recog- 
nized entertainment,"  said  George  Arliss  upon  his 
arrival  in  New  York  from  a  holiday  in  England, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  his  faithful  man- 
servant, Jenner.  But  unaccompanied,  because  of  a 
Government  ruling,  by  his  beloved  parrot,  Dinkybits, 
who  had  to  remain  an  unwilling  resident  of  Mr.  Arliss' 
country  place  at  St.  Margaret's  Bay  on  the  southeast 
coast  of  the  'tight  little  isle.' 

Looking  younger  than  any  man  has  the  right  to  look 
after  forty  gruelling  years  on  the  stage,  serene  as 
always,  with  the  same  gay  twinkle  in  his  eye  and 
the  same  shiny  monocle  over  it,  the  great  actor  smiled 
and  stroked  the  knee  of 
his  soft  home-spun  suit, 
with  the  finest  shaped 
masculine  hand  gracing 
the  American  stage — 
Mr.  John  Barrymore's 
not  excepted. 

"I  have  made  a  num- 
ber of  silent  pictures," 
George  Arliss  contin- 
ued. "Among  the  m , 
'The  Devil,'  and  silent 
versions  of  both  'Dis- 
raeli' and  'The  Green 
Goddess,'  but  I  never 
considered  silent  pictures 
an  art.  It  was  only  the 
development  of  talking 
films  that  elevated  the 
screen  from  a  primitive 
and  almost  negligible 
source  of  artistic  enter- 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Arliss  at  tea.    You  saw  Mrs. 
Arliss  in  "Disraeli" — remember? 


An  exceedingly  rare  portrait  of  George  Arliss. 
Why  rare?   Don't  you  miss  the  monocle? 


tainment  to  a  serious  and  perfectly  legitimate  branch  of 
the  dramatic  art." 

"A  primitive  and  almost  negligible  source  of  artistic 
entertainment" — what  do  you  think  of  that,  you  silent 
picture  die-hards  ?  And  I  wonder  what  challenge  Mr. 
Charles  Spencer  Chaplin — the  last  defender  of  silent 
picture  days — would  hurl  at  Mr.  Arliss'  words? 

But  since  Mr.  Arliss  has  the  rostrum  for  this  morn- 
ing, let's  hear  him  in  full  before  we  pass  judgment. 

"I  think  silent  pic- 
tures will  never  come 
back,"  the  gifted  Arliss 
went  on,  "because  they 
never  were  an  art.  There 
is  no  getting  away  from 
that.  They  may  have  been 
beautiful — and  often 
were.  They  may  have,  in 
certain  cases,  achieved 
fine  results.  But  when 
all  was  said  and  done, 
they  were  simply  a  series 
of  photographs.  Funda- 
mentally, as  I  said  be- 
fore, primitive  entertain- 
ment. Let's  recall  one 
of  the  greatest  authors 
we  know — Shakespeare. 
You  don't  remember  the 
grave  scene  from  'Ham- 
(Continned  on  page  125) 
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She  Gave  Satisfaction! 

Evelyn  Laye  made  electricians  and  property  men  and  even  authors 
and  producers  happy!  The  lovely  lady  from  London  proved  herself 
a  fine  trouper  and  an  excellent  sport,  says  Mr.  Bromfield,  while 
toiling  in  her  first  talking-singing  picture,  "One  Heavenly  Night." 
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Louis  Br om field 
Talks  about  Evelyn  Laye 


B 


REARING  into 
work  in  Holly- 
wood is  no  easy 
job  for  a  writer,  actor  or  director,  and  being  a  stage  star 
in  London  and  New  York  doesn't  make  it  any  easier, 
because  a  star  has  to  work  many  times  as  hard  as 
an  extra  girl  and  has  to  learn  many  more  new  tricks. 
The  bigger  you  are  the  worse  it  is.  And  for 
the  actor,  making  a  picture  is  all  a  pretty  cold- 
blooded undertaking  after  the  excitement  of  stage 
rehearsals  and  the  warmth  of  a  response  from  an 
audience. 

Work  in  Hollywood  from  the  writer's  point  of  view 
can  be  colossally  unsatisfactory  and  there  are  plenty  of 
discouraging  moments  when  bit  by  bit  you  see  your  idea 
being  transformed  into  something  that  seems  new  and 
unfamiliar.  At  one  moment  in  the  writing  of  "One 
Heavenly  Night"  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  the  author's 
title,  when  everything  seemed  going  a  little  more 
wrong  than  usual,  Evelyn  Laye  arrived  in  Hollywood 
to  play  the  star  role.  I  knew  her  from  the  front 
of  the  house  as  a  beautiful  woman,  a  fine  actress 
and  an  excellent  singer,  all  in  all  one  of  the  most 
charming  artists  of  our  day.  But  I  did  not  know 
whether  she  was  a  comedienne  or  whether  tempera- 
mentally she  bore  any  relation  to  the  character  I 
had  created. 

She  arrived,  and  the  following  few  days  were  an 
ordeal  for  the  new  star.  She  came  alone  to  Hollywood, 
knowing  only  two  or  three  people  in  the  place.  The 
California  atmosphere,  so  different  from  that  of  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  made  trouble  with  her  voice. 
Then,  when  that  was 
cured,  there  was  new 
trouble  with  the 
recording  which 
turned  out  to  be  a 
question  of  machinery. 
It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  her  voice  or  her 
singing,  but  it  was 
nerve-racking  while  it 
lasted.  She  had  to 
learn  a  new  technique 
and  to  cope  with  many 
temperamental  diffi- 
culties among  the 
high-priced  writers, 
musicians  and  actors 
who  had  fingers  in  the 
pie.  Everything  was 
ready  for  her  to  go  to 


Ssh!  Listen  to  a  best-seller  talking 
about   his  Hollywood  heroine! 

By 

Louis  Br  om  fie  Id 


The  Latest 
Hollywood  Sensation! 

An  author  actually  endorses  an  actress'  por- 
trayal of  his  brain -heroine!  Believe  it  or  not, 
Louis  Bromfield  thinks  Evelyn  Laye  made  his 
character  come  to  life. 

"She  understood  the  story!"  raves  the 
amazed  author.  "She  looked  the  part.  And 
she  read  lines  the  way  they  sounded  in  my 
head  when  I  wrote  them."    What  a  girl! 


work.  Inexperienced, 
she  had  to  plunge  in 
without  even  taking  a 
deep  breath.  The  picture  was  a  big  and  expensive  produc- 
tion, and  an  atmosphere  of  nervousness  enveloped  the 
whole  scene. 

And  then  it  was  that  Miss  Laye  proved  herself  a  fine 
trouper  and  an  excellent  sport.  She  went  to  work  doing 
all  that  was  asked  of  her,  even  using  the  time  between 
shots  not  to  rest  but  to  vocalize.  She  became  the  favorite 
of  electricians  and  property  men.  With  the  director 
she  was  gentleness  itself.  What  were  these  tales  of 
temperamental  prima  donnas  who  demanded  that  every- 
thing be  changed  to  suit  their  whims  ?  Evelyn  Laye,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  popular  stars  of  light  opera, 
was  a  nice  girl  without  airs  of  any  kind — hard  working, 
considerate  of  everyone's  feelings  and  intelli- 
gent enough  to  realize  that  a  talking  picture  produc- 
tion, even  when  everything  runs  smoothly,  is  trial 
enough  to  throw  every  one  concerned  into  a  state  of 
nervous  collapse. 

She  made  electricians  and  property  men  happy  and, 
what  is  of  much  less  importance,  she  gave  satisfaction 
to  the  author,  for  she  appeared  to  grasp  at  once  what 
the  story  was  about.  She  understood  the  character.  She 
looked  the  part  radiantly. 

And  she  proved  herself  one  of  the  best  modern 
comediennes,  possessed  of  the  flawless  technical  equip- 
ment and  experience  without  which  light  comedy  cannot 
come  to  life. 

And  magic  of  magic  the  author  heard  her  read 
lines  the  way  they  sounded  in  his  head   when  he 

wrote  them.  It  was 
like  seeing  a  character 
come  to  life. 

Miss  Laye  has  gone 
back  to  London  to 
win  new  laurels,  but 
Hollywood,  I  am  sure, 
is  awaiting  her  return 
impatiently. 

She  is  willing  to 
work  cruel  hours  and 
keep  her  good  humor. 
She  is  a  nice  girl  and 
completely  satisfac- 
tory. She  does  her 
work  ably  and  con- 
scientiously. 

In  short,  she  is  the 
picture  producer's 
dream  of  a  star. 
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Garbo  herself!  The  star  who — 
according  to  Mr.  Cheasley — can't 
be  bothered  to  be  interested  in 
possible  competition.  She's 
above  it! 


Is  Marlene  Dietrich 
really  Greta  Garbo's 
rival?  Will  one  great 
star  eclipse  the  other — 
or  will  each  hold  her 
own?  The  Gar  bo- 
Dietrich  controversy  is 
the  hottest  thing  in 
Hollywood  today— and 
here's  an  article  fore- 
casting the  futures 
of  these  two  brilliant 
personalities 


DIETRICH'S 
on  GARBO'S 


MOST  movie-goers  by  this  time 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  view 
Marlene  Dietrich,  the  subject  of 
Screen  land's  cover  this  month,  in 
her  two  successes,  "Morocco"  and  "Blue 
Angel." 

Similarly  we  have  all  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  opinions  of  many  writers 
who  have  coupled  the  names  of  Dietrich 
and  Garbo  and  have  attempted  to  gauge  the 
future  destinies  of  these  two  outstanding 
players. 

Those  more  interested  in  Garbo  have  taken 
issue  with  the  newly  made  Dietrich  fans,  and  so  it  seems 
just  the  right  thing  to  turn  to  the  ancient  science  of 
Numbers,  which  is  widely  known  under  the  name  of 
Xumerology,  with  the  hope  that  such  cold  calculating 
tilings  as  numbers,  which  are  bound  to  hold  ideas  so 
much  more  impersonal  than  those  we  are  hearing  ex- 
pressed by  either  side,  may  reveal  just  how  wrell  founded 
is  this  controversy,  what  real  basis  there  is  for  making 
the  comparison  in  the  first  place,  or  whether  it  is  just 
another  publicity  stunt. 

The  numbers  in  the  birth  names  and  dates  of  these 


Cheasley  Says:  "Dietrich  will  be  able 
will  continue  to  hold  a  rather  exclusive 
hold  sadness;  Dietrich's  have  a  hidden 
they  share  would  be  unlikely  to  create 

the  same  basic 


personalities  will  give  us  the  exact  truth  of  the  whole 
matter,  telling  as  they  do  whether  the  inherent  talents 
and  abilities  are  of  the  same  or  of  a  different  quality 
than  that  suggested  by  the  style  or  portrayal  which  both 
Garbo  and  Dietrich  seemed  to  have  been  directed  to 
assume. 

Since  Garbo  came  to  Hollywood  she  has  maintained 
a  style  of  acting  that  has  remained  unique.  A  style  that 
seemed  to  have  no  precedent  and  to  be  unlikely  to  lie 
duplicated  even  in  part,  until  Marlene  Dietrich  came 
alon^r. 
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Shadow 

PATH! 


to  appeal  to  a  wider  public,  but  Garbo 
place  upon  the  screen.  Garbo* s  eyes 
twinkle  of  fun.  The  number  7  which 
any  personal  jealousy.  Both  have 
moods  and  idealsV9 


Immediately  a  comparison  was  to  be  expected.  Both 
come  from  life  in  Europe  and  bring  with  them  all  that 
this  means  in  the  field  of  the  drama,  whether  portrayed 
on  the  screen  or  the  stage. 

Just  what  does  this  mean?  Why,  first  of  all,  an  en- 
tirely different  set  of  life  values  than  they  could  have 
received  in  modern  America.  Secondly,  religion  is 
taught  in  the  grade  schools  of  the  countries  where  they 
were  born  and  raised,  instilling  the  mental  habit  of  rev- 
erence if  not  any  definite  religious  belief.  Thirdly,  a 
kind  of  discipline  in  the  home  was  enjoyed,  where  young 


Dietrich!  As  a  shadow  on  the 
Garbo  path,  says  the  numerologist, 
her  real  capacities  will  never  be 
realized.  She  should  be  herself, 
always! 


What  does  Numerology 
say  about  Garbo  and 
Dietrich?  This  amaz- 
ing analysis  penetrates 
the  characters,  careers, 
and  destiny  of  these  two 
stars,  who,  strangely 
enough,  share  the  same 
number — 7 — as  the  key- 
note of  their  deeper 
natures 


B 


y 


Clifford  W.  Cheasley 


folks  must  take  second  place  to  their  elders, 
where  correction  and  often  discouragement 
await  the  youthful  impulse  toward  careless 
expression.  Thus  early  expression  denied  is 
driven  deeply  into  the  nature  and  in  the 
cases  of  the  really  talented  is  made  a  hard- 
rock  formation  upon  which  a  capacity  for 
portrayal  of  human  emotions  reaches  to 
greater  heights  in  maturity.  Not  hard  to 
create  a  Garbo  or  a  Dietrich  type  with  such 
a  background,  whereas  in  the  new  world  of 
America,  where  the  circumstances  of  birth, 
child  training,  education  and  opportunity 
are  devoted  to  bringing  youthful  impulse  to  the  surface, 
the  same  creation  would  be  utterly  impossible. 

In  applying  the  scale  of  measurement  used  by  Num- 
erology to  the  name  and  dates  of  Greta  Garbo  and  Mar- 
lene  Dietrich  a  numerical  basis  for  some  comparison  is 
immediately  observed  when  we  note  that  the  'Ideality' 
number  in  each  name  is  the  mysterious,  mystic,  subjec- 
tive 7,  which  always  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the 
temperament  of  most  successful  stage  and  screen  people, 
and  which  my  readers  will  recall  figured  so  definitely  in 
the  analysis  of  Ann  Harding  in  January's  Screenland. 
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Here's  3  good 
way  to  compare 
those  two  sirens, 
Garbo  and  Diet- 
rich. Left,  a 
scene  of  Greta 
with  Bob  Mont- 
gomery from  her 
new  film,  "In- 
spiration." Right, 
Marlene  Diet- 
rich in  "Dishon- 
ored," with  Vic- 
tor McLaglen 
playing  the  part 
Gary  Cooper 
was  to  have  had. 
They're  alike, 
and  yet — 


This  number  7  appearing  where  it  does,  enables  me 
to  say  that  both  Garbo  and  Dietrich  share  an  outlook 
upon  life  that  is  aloof,  poetic,  slightly  indifferent  to  or- 
dinary social  values  and  human  interests,  but  keenly 
alive  to  what  is  deepest  in  art,  in  mysticism ;  to  the  joys 
uf  thought  and  meditation  and  of  being  alone. 

The  fact  that  their  sense  of  values  is  different  from 
most  of  the  people  they  are  thrown  with,  causes  them  to 
be  little  understood  and  like  all  those  who  have  7  for 
the  'Ideality'  number,  it  is  too  much  trouble  for  them 
to  explain,  for  they  have  learned  that  the  more  they  at- 
tempt to  explain  their  mental  positions,  the  more  they 
are  likely  to  be  misunderstood  and  ridiculed.  Seven 
being  a  very  shrinking  and.  sensitive  number  causes  them 
for  their  own  peace  of  mind  to  protect  themselves  be- 
hind a  veil  of  deeper  silence,  and  outer  pleasantness  that 
while  it  does  not  mean  a  thing,  at  least  keeps  them  out  of 
useless  arguments  ! 


Analyzing  a  little  more  closely  the  number  7  which 
is  the  'Ideality'  number  of  both  the  names  of  Garbo  and 
Dietrich  I  see,  however,  that  there  is  a  small  difference 
in  the  value  of  the  individual  name  numbers  which  I 
added  together  to  produce  the  total  of  7.  In  the  case  of 
Greta  Garbo  the  'Ideality'  7  is  arrived  at  through  the 
addition  of  6  and  1,  making  7,  and  in  the  case  of  Mar- 
lene Dietrich  by  11-5,  making  16  or  7. 

According  to  Numerology  this  is  where  the  parallel 
between  these  two  players  would  begin  to  diminish,  for 
a  7  arrived  at  by  11  and  5  has  more  fun,  ingenuity  and 
resourcefulness  hidden  in  it  than  a  7  arrived  at  by  a  6 
and  a  1. 

There  are  basic  moods,  ideals  and  likes  shared  by 
Garbo  and  Dietrich,  which  will  give  to  both  their  por- 
trayals a  common  undertone  of  poise,  repression,  sen- 
sitiveness, refinement  and  mystery  largely  derived  from 
inhibited  fears  of  the  number  7.  (Continued  on  page  118) 


Lorna  Moon,  who  never 
lived  to  see  the  picture 
made     from     her  book, 
"Dark  Star." 


T 


HERE'S  a  story 
of  Hollywood 
heartbreak  behind 
the  picture,  "Min 
Bill" — a   story  of 


The  Real  Story  behind 
a  Great  Picture 


scene  from  "Min  a 
Rambeau  and 


nd  Bill,"  with  Marjorie 
Marie  Dressier. 


and 

real  life  more  touching  than  any  you've  seen  on  the 
screen.  It  concerns  Frances  Marion,  Hollywood's  high- 
est paid  scenario  writer,  and  her  friend,  Lorna  Moon. 
Lorna — a  gay,  charming,  much  beloved  writer — was 
dying,  but  with  an  astonishing  gameness  she  kept  right 
on  writing,  and  her  book,  "Dark  Star,"  was  the  re- 


F  ranees    Marion,  who 
wrote    "Min    and  Bill" 
from  her  friend's  tragic 
novel. 


suit,  a  highly  tragic  nov- 
el, most  unsuitable  for 
the  screen.  But  her 
friends,  chief  among 
them  Frances  Marion, 
pretended  to  buy  the  film  rights  to  the  book  and  kept 
Lorna  Moon  in  funds  to  the  da}'  of  her  death.  In  "Dark 
Star"  Min  and  Bill  are  minor  characters,  and  Miss 
Marion  seized  upon  them  to  sell  the  story,  which  Lorna 
Moon  was  never  to  see.  Now  "Min  and  Bill"  has  been 
hailed — and  deservedly — as  a  great  picture. 


Pet  Parts  of  the  Stars 


Here  thev  are  in 
the  roles  they  most 

J 

enjoyed  playing. 
Check  up  and  see 
if  these  are  the 
parts  in  which  you 
liked  them  best! 


It's  entirely  fitting  that 
Charles  Farrell  and  Janet 
Gaynor  will  always  con- 
sider their  roles  in  "Seventh 
Heaven"  their  favorites. 
Charlie  as  Chico,  Janet  as 
Diane — beloved  and  unfor- 
gettable! No  wonder  we 
loved  them  in  the  parts — 
they  loved  the  character"; 
themselves! 


I 


Clara's  favorite 
part  was  Alverna 
in  "Mantrap,"  one 
of  her  first  silent 
successes  for  Par- 
amount. She  liked 
the  character  'be- 
cause she  was  mis- 
chievous!' 


Clara  Bow 

chooses  "Mantrap" 


Below,  Clara  in  a 
scene  from  "Man- 
trap" with  Percy 
Marmont.  Remem- 
ber this  film?  The 
star  says  it  gave 
her  an  opportunity 
to  be  natural — it 
had  everything! 


I 


Glive  Brook's 
Favorite  Role: 

Heliotrope  Harry 
in 

"Forgotten 
Faces" 


Mr.  Brook  liked  his  part  in  "Forgotten 
Faces"  because  it  was  a  real  chance  for 
characterization — more  to  be  prized  by 
an  actor  of  Clive's  calibre  than 
close-ups! 


Do  you  recall  the  story,  in  which  Clive 
Brook  played  Heliotrope  Harry  in  his 
twenties  and  then  in  his  forties?  Here's 
a  scene  with  Olga  Baclanova,  the  sim- 
mering Russian  who  was  his  leading 
lady  in  "Forgotten  Faces." 


Barthelmess  Prefers 
"The  Dawn  Patrol" 


Says  Dick:  "I  liked  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture in  the  story  and  the  role  of  Dick 
Courtney,  which  permitted  me  to  put  some- 
thing on  the  screen  I  had  not  done  before." 


"Lou  is  my  pet,"  says  Dorothy.  "I  liked 
her  style — hard-boiled,  but  with  that  good 
old-fashioned  heart  of  gold.  Besides,  'The 
Barker'  was  my  first  talkie." 


Dorothy  Mackaill  Selects 

Lou  in  "The  Barker" 


Bill  Haines 

Picks  the  Young 
Marine  in 

"TELL  IT 
TO  THE 
MARINES" 

William  Haines  goes  back  to  silent  pictures 
{or  his  favorite  role,  and  gives  good  reasons 
for  his  choice.  "This  was  my  first  really  big 
part  and  it  will  probably  always  be  my  fa- 
vorite. It  was  a  lot  of  fun  playing  that  fresh 
boy.  You  were  annoyed  with  him  and  yet 
you  couldn't  help  liking  him.  1  only  hope 
that  some  day  I II  find  another  part  as  spon- 
taneous and  refreshing!"  And  so  do  we,  Bill! 


"I  LIKED 

'LITTLE  OLD 

NEW  YORK' 

BEST!"  says 
Marion  Davies 


It  was  Marion's  first  boy  role,  and  her  most 
successful.  "Ever  since  I  played  it,"  Miss 
Davies  declares,  "I've  been  trying  to  find 
other  parts  affording  similar  opportunities 
for  a  boyish  masquerade.  Some  day  I  hope 
to  make  this  picture  over  as  a  talkie."  Do 
you  notice  how  many  of  the  stars  select 
silent  roles  for  their  pets? 


Loretta  Young's 
Favorite: 

Marsinah 
in  "KISMET 


"Now  don't  think 
I  believe  I'm  the 
reincarnation  of 
Marsinah,  be- 
cause I  don't!" 
laughs  Loretta. 
"  'Kismet'  is  my 
favorite  picture 
because  it  gave 
me  the  great 
privilege  of  play- 
ing with  Otis 
Skinner,  who 
taught  me  tricks 
of  dramatic  tech- 
nique I  didn't 
know  before." 


Loretta  likes  to  learn.  She  says  that 
Mr.  Skinner's  patience  and  lack  of  tem- 
perament was  a  lesson  to  everyone  who 
worked  in  "Kismet."  "Besides,"  adds 
little  Miss  Young,  "Marsinah  danced — 
and  I  love  to  dance!" 


Ramon  Novarro's 
Choice: 
"BEN  HUR' 


"Never  shall  I  forget  that  char- 
iot race!"  says  Novarro.  "Those 
scenes  were  a  real  thrill.  Ben 
Hur  became  a  real  person  to  me 
and  he  will  always  be  my  fa- 
vorite role." 


Novarro  says  of  "Ben  Hur":  "He 
was  an  almost  perfect  union  of 
the  spiritual  and  the  physical, 
his  devotion  and  tenderness  and 
loyalty  being  allied  with  a  fear- 
less ambition  and  courage." 


Norma  Shearer's 

Pet  Part: "THE  DIVORCE 


"Because  it  was  my  Srst  sympathetic  lead  in  films,"  ex- 
plains  Miss   Francis,   "and   a   welcome   change  from 
siren  parts." 


Kay  Francis 

chooses 

"STREET 
of  CHANCE" 


As  the  wife  who  tried  to  save  her  husband 
from  a  gambler's  death,  Kay  Francis  played 
her  favorite  role  in  "Street  of  Chance." 
with  William  Powell. 


DOUG  JR.  says  of  his  role  of  Douglas 
Scott  in  "The  Dawn  Patrol":  "It  was  the 
chance  of  a  lifetime!  Dick  Barthelmess  gave 
me  the  chance,  and  the  success  of  the  picture 
brought  me  my  new  contract!" 


Nancy  Carroll 

Has  Two 
Favorites ! 


Nancy  as  the  chorus  girl  in 
"The  Shopworn  Angel" 
which  she  liked  because  it 
was  her  first  emotional 
role. 


And  thereby  cheats  a  little  on  her 
fellow  stars,  who  only  picked  one! 
But  Nancy  says  she  can't  choose 
between  her  part  in  the  silent 
him,  "The  Shopworn  Angel,"  and 
her  role  in  her  finest  talkie,  "The 
Devil's  Holiday." 


A  bove,  with  Phillips 
Holmes  in  "The  Devil's 
Holiday,"  Nancy's  pet  talk- 
ing picture.  Left,  a  scene 
with  Gary  Cooper  from 
"The  Shopworn  Angel" 
which  she  selects  as  her 
favorite  silent  film. 


It's  no  surprise  to  hear  that 
Miss  Chatterton  selected  her 
role  in  "Sarah  and  Son"  as  her 
favorite — and  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  too!  She 
wouldn't  go  into  the  subject  and 
divulge  her  reasons  for  her 
choice — but  it's  reasonable  to 
assume  she  likes  Sarah  best  be- 
cause it  marked  her  greatest 
screen  success  so  far. 


Above,  Ruth   Chatterton  in   one  of  the 
memorable     mother-love     scenes  with 
Philippe  De  Lacey  in  Miss  Chatterton's 
favorite  film,  "Sarah  and  Son." 


Ruth  Chatterton 
chooses 

Sarah  in 

"Sarah  and  Son" 


Below,  the  star  shared  with  Fredric  March 
some  of  the  bright  moments  of  her  pet 
picture.  Ruth  prefers  Sarah  even  to 
"Madame  X"  as  her  most  interesting 
characterization. 


Diana  in  Our  Dancing  Daughters'  is  my 
favorite  role,"  says  Joan  Crawford,  "because 
she  was  my  first  real  part  and  earned  stardom 
for  me.  Then,  too,  she  was  so  gay — blatant, 
of  course,  but  with  the  blatancy  of  youth  and 
fearlessness.    I'll  always  love  Diana!" 


joan's  pet: 
Our  Dancing 
Daughters 


Gary  Cooper' 

Favorite  Role: 

"The 
Virginian" 


When  he  was  a  boy  Gary  read  the  book 
many  times,  and  saw  the  play  of  "The 
Virginian."  He  always  wanted  to  play 
it.  Naturally,  since  it  realized  that  kid 
ambition  of  his,  "The  Virginian"  will 
always  be  his  pet  part. 


Gary  likes  to  play  opposite  Mary  Brian 
because  she's  a  grand  trouper  and  .a 
sweet  girl — no  nonsense  about  her!  And 
she  was  his  leading  lady  in  "The  Vir- 
ginian." which  made  it  all  the  nicer.' 
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Romance 

Rides 
Again! 

'Jadaan,'  the  last  steed  ever 
ridden  by  Valentino,  leads 
another  movie  charge 


DOES  the  romance  of  Valentino,  the  great  screen 
lover,  ride  again  ? 
Does  'Jadaan' — the  famous  Arabian  stallion 
ridden  by  Valentino  in  his  last  picture.  "The 
Son  of  the  Sheik."  feel  the  spirit  of  this  great  screen 
lover  on  his  back  once  more  as  he  dashes  across  the 
lonely  Arizona  desert  with  fire  in  his  nostrils  and  the 
great  wind  behind  his  silky  ears? 

To  us,  of  this  every-day,  work-a-day  world,  such  a 
thing  sounds  incomprehensible.  Yet  there  have  been 
more  than  ordinarily  intelligent  men  who  claim  that  sur- 
rounding this  physical  world  of  ours  there  is  another 
world,  the  barrier  to  which  can  be  easily  crossed  bv 
those  who  have  the  sensi- 
tiveness and  the  intuition. 
Such  men  as  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  Sir  Conan  Doyle, 
the  Grand  Duke  Alexander 
of  Russia,  and  man)7  others, 
have  openly  made  this  as- 
sertion. And  only  recently 
Director    Herbert  Brenon 


The  Kellogg  Ranch  at 
Pomono,  California,  where 
a  third  of  all  the  pure 
Arabian  horses  in  America 
have  been  assembled. 


and  some  other  members  of  his  troupe  who  invaded  the 
Sonora  desert,  near  Yuma  for  location  shots  on  "Beau 
Ideal,"  claimed  that  Rudolph  Valentino's  spirit  seemed 
to  ride  again  with  that  production. 

It  all  happened  this  way.  Mr.  Brenon  was  directing 
"Beau  Ideal,"  the  sequel  to  "Beau  Geste,"  and  in 
his  demands  for  realism  he  wished  not  only  the  same 
principals  but  even  the  same  horses  which  were  used  in 
the  former  screen  success.  Arrangements  were  there- 
fore made  with  the  well-known  W.  K.  Kellogg  Arabian 
Horse  Ranch  at  Pomona,  California,  for  the  use  of  two 
of  their  rare  pure-breds.  'Jadaan'  and  'Raseyn,'  whose 
family  trees  go  back  to  those  splendid  horses  bred  by 

the  Bedouin  tribes  of  the 
Arabian  desert,  were 
selected. 

'Jadaan'  had  already 
established  a  name  for 
himself  in  motion  picture 
(Continued  on  page  98) 


Left:  Thoroughbreds 
on  exhibition  at  the 
Kellogg  Ranch  where 
famous  Arabian  stal- 
lions are  sired. 


'Jadaan,'  as 
he  appears 
in  "B  e  au 
Ideal,"  the 
new  RKO 
picture,  se- 
q  u  el  to 
"Beau 
Geste." 
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SCREENLAND 


Drawing  by  V.  Chenkoff 

Clara  stopped — and  asked  the  mirror  a  ques- 
tion. She  raised  her  skirts;  she  smiled.  The 
mirror  answered  "Yes — you're  all  O.  K.!" 
The  judges  of  a  beauty  show  O.  K.'d  the 
mirror's  verdict. 


I 

CLARA  lived  on  the  snady  side  of 
the  street. 
The  sunlight  pierced  the  shad' 
ows  just  across  the  way: 
Always,  just  across  the  way,  or  so  it 
seemed. 

In  Brooklyn,  City  of  Homes,  City  of 
Churches, 

Dusk  came  early  to  the  brown-stone  fronts : 

Block  upon  Block, 

Mile  upon  mile — 

Brown-stone  fronts,  all  alike, 

Chilled  in  the  shadows  of  the  shady  street. 


LARA- 


By  Lynde  Denig 


Clara  faced  the  world  with  a  brown-stone 
front 

That  muffled  her  laughter. 

II 

She  craved  a  frock  for  a  high  school  ball, 
And  there  was  no  money. 
She  fancied  new  slippers  to  kick  at  the 
moon, 

And  the  money  went  for  medicines. 
She  wanted  a  scarf  to  blend  with  her  hair, 
And  the  money  passed  to  doctors. 
She  counted  the  dimes  and  the  pennies 
While  her  father  hunted  a  job 
She  longed  to  dance  with  smooth-stepping 
boys, 

Yet  tarried  with  death  at  her  mother's 
bed 

On  the  shady  side  of  the  street. 
Ill 

In  the  living-room  back  of  the  brown- 
stone  front — 
There  from  the  days  of  the  Civil  War — 
Stood  a  full-length  mirror. 
Clara  stopped  and  asked  a  question. 
She  knew  a  mirror  answered  fact  with 

truth  • 
In  glassy  candor: 
Nothing  less  and  nothing  more. 
She  smiled. 

She  tossed  her  head  from  side  to  side 

And  loosed  a  shock  of  titian  hair 

In  ravishing  abandon. 

She  raised  her  skirts — 

For  skirts  were  longer  then — 

To  judge  the  contour  of  her  legs. 

She  rolled  her  eyes  and  out  hopped 

Love  and  Laughter: 

Merry  devils,  shy  from  long  seclusion. 

The  mirror  answered  "Yes," 

To  smile,  to  hair,  to  legs,  to  eyes. 

The  mirror  said,  "You're  all  O.K." 

In  answer  to  her  question. 

The  judges  of  a  beauty  show 

O.K.'d  the  mirror's  verdict. 
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Be-Gay/ 


What  is  hidden  in  the  heart  of  the 
hoyden  from  Brooklyn?    Here's  the 
real  Clara  Bow! 


IV 


In  two  free  leaps,  she  crossed  the  street 
From  shadow  into  sunshine. 
As  winner  of  a  beauty  show, 
She  won  a  place  in  pictures. 


She  loosed  a 
shock  of  titian 
hair  in  ravishing 
abandon.  She 
rolled  her  eyes — 
and  out  popped 
Love  and  Laugh- 
ter. Forever  and 
a  day,  she  must 
be  gay! 


V 


The  white  lights  in  the  studio 

Warmed  her  soul. 

From  out  a  brown  cocoon, 

She  flitted  about  like  a  butterfly. 

Into  the  glamorous  heat 

She  winged  her  way. 

Forever  and  a  day,  she  must  be  gay. 

The  director  said,  ""Now  weep  real  tears, 

The  girl  you're  playing  has  lost  her  lover.'" 

And  Clara  wept. 

It  was  fun  to  weep  when  she  didn't 
mean  it. 

The  tears  were  real  and  they  spoiled  her 
make-up. 

"Too  bad,  Fm  sorry,"  the  director  said, 
"You  nearly  killed  the  picture," 


As  winner  in  a 
beauty  show,  she 
won  a  place  in 
pictures.  The 
white  lights  in  the 
studio  warmed  her 
soul.  It  was  fun 
to  weep  when  she 
didn't  mean  it. 


Clara  folded  her  butterfly  wings 
And  placed  them  in  a  closet. 


VI 


Back  in  the  chill  of  the  brown-stone  front, 

Clara  faced  the  shadows. 

The  butterfly  wings,  torn  from  her 

shoulders, 
Left  an  open  wound. 
"Forever  and  a  day,  she  must  be  gay,1- 
Kept  rippling  through  her  thoughts. 
She  would  be  gay:  not  now;  but  soon. 
She  would  refit  her  red-gold  wings 
And  fly- 
Fly  to  the  top  of  the  studio  sky, 
Above  brown  stones  and  shadows. 
Fly  with  a  man  who  gave  love  for  love, 
To  the  jazz;  of  a  sizzling  band. 
And  if  she  crashed  in  a  shaded  street, 
She  would  laugh  at  her  damaged  wings. 
She  would  order  more 
For  another  flight 

With  a  man  w7ho  gave  love  for  love. 


VII 


And  Clara  crashed  in  the  years  to  come 

While  dullards  crawled  on  the  ground. 

She  arose  each  time 

On  the  crest  of  a  laugh 

To  the  lilt  of  a  red-hot  band. 

She  arose  each  time 

From  a  brown-stone  past 

To  a  kiss  on  the  Cross  of  Fame. 
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SCREENLAND 


Hollywood 


Theater  parties,  buffet  sup- 
pers, house  warmings  and 
three  weddings  open  film- 
land's early  spring  social 
season 


High  Jinks! 

By 

Grace  Kingsley 


"TMAGINE  having  a  perfect  little  jewel  of  a  theater 
in  your  own  home !"  exclaimed  Patsy,  the  Party 
JL  Hound.  "Ramon  Novarro  has,  and  we're  invited 
over  there  to  hear  a  famous  European  artist  sing. 
She  is  Povla  Frijsh,  the  Danish  artist.  There's  to  be  a 
party  afterward,  too,  over  at  Ruth  Chatterton's  house 
in  Beverly  Hills,  with  Ruth  and  her  mother  aiding 
Ramon  in  receiving." 

Jose  Crespo,  the  noted  Spanish  actor,  who  is  playing 
all  the  star  roles  in  the  Spanish  versions  of  John  Gilbert's 
pictures,  was  our  escort. 

Ramon  welcomed  us  in  his  charming  way,  and  we 
found  a  lot  of  people  ahead  of  us,  including  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oscar  Straus,  Malcolm  St.  Clair,  Kenneth  Thomson 
and  his  wife;  Elsie  Janis,  Edna  West,  F.  W.  Murnau, 
Mrs.  Tillie  Chatterton,  Charlotte  Greenwood,  Martin 


Broone,  Miss  Greenwood's  husband  and  head  of  a 
studio  musical  department;  M.  Strothart,  musical  com- 
poser ;  John  Roche,  Max  Ree,  art  director ;  Marie 
Dressier,  Bodil  Rosing,  Robert  Law  and  Florence 
Barnes,  aviators ;  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Pinney  Earle,  Mario 
Ramirez,  and  others. 

The  theater  was  all  it  had  been  described  to  us,  and 
we  found  that  it  has  the  most  perfect  lighting  system 
of  any  theater  in  the  West. 

The  singer  proved  entirely  charming,  and  the  con- 
cert went  off  beautifully. 

"It's  wonderful,"  remarked  Jose  Crespo,  "to  be  able 
to  have  not  only  your  own  theater,  but  your  own  audi- 
ence, who  appreciates  both  theater  and  entertainment." 

Ramon  lives  with  his  family  in  an  old,  aristocratic 
part  of  Los  Angeles,  in  a    {Continued  on  page  115) 


Left:  Ruth  Chatter- 
ton,  one  of  the  most 
popular  Hollywood 
and  Broadway  host- 
esses, entertains  with 
a  buffet  supper. 


Right :  Harry  Lang- 
don  has  a  swell  door 
bell  —  chimes  to 
amuse  you  until  the 
butler  gives  the  'go' 
signal. 


Below:    Lew   Ayres    says  all 
brides   ought  to   be  blondes — 
and  then  he  looks  at  Lola  Lane 
— meaningly. 


Above:  Ramon  Novarro,  in  the  door- 
way of  his  own  private  theater — how's 
that  for  fame? 
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Profile  of  a 
Popular 
Young 
Man 


Being  the  first 
of  a  series  of 
flip  pen  por- 
traits of  cinema 
celebrities. 
Next  month, 
Greta  Garbo! 


A SCHOOLBOY 
reaching  for  jam 
on  the  top  shelf. 
And  expecting 
to  be  caught.  Round  eyes, 
pale  blue.  "Walks  on 
springs.  Even  his  best 
friends  admit  he  can't 
sing  like  Tibbett.  Or  Cliff 
Edwards.  Always  has  a 

muffler  flying  around  his  neck.  Can  you  imagine  him 
walking  the  floor  nights  with  offspring? 

Drives  midget  car.  Carries  himself  like  West  Point 
cadet.  Ought  to  pose  for  recruiting  posters.  Got  all 
dressed  up  to  meet  Greta  Garbo  and  startled  studio  asso- 
ciates. Fan  mail  nearing  new  records.  Xever  wore 
spats.  Started  out  tapping  Pullman  car  wheels  and  still 
enjoys  keeping  folks  awake.  Also  sailed  in  oil  tankers. 
Born  in  Beacon,  N.  Y.  It's  on  the  map.  Father's  sudden 
death  brought  financial  tragedy.  Work  began  there.  Did 
they  laugh  when  he  told  them  he  could  act?  Fame  came 
so  quickly  he  missed  its  big  thrill.  Or  so  he  says. 

Determined  to  keep  feet  on  the  ground.  Loves  the 
nectar  of  success  but  wants  to  stay  sober.  Vows  he  will 
never  be  hammy.  Answers  own  telephone.  Breeds 
Scotties.  Likes  green  hats.  Don't  tell  him  he  looks 
like  Buddy  Rogers.  Or  make  any  bets  with  or  against 
him.  Picked  three  winners  at  Agua  Caliente  with  a 
table  fork.  Great  pal  of  the  Chester  Morrises  and  the 
Xugents.    Also  from  X'Yawk. 

Thinks  Irving  Berlin's  music  swell.  Reads  Russian 
and  Roman  history.  Also  the  Bookman  and  Whiz  Bang. 
Aching  to  clip  Jim  Tully's  hair.  Been  in  England. 
France.  Italy.  Switzerland,  and  Germany  and  didn't  save 
any  menus.  A  hound  at  riding,  golf,  tennis  and  flying. 
Also  swings  mean  polo  mallet.  Played  on  team  at 
Pawling  School.  "Won't  wear  garters. 

Knows  how  to  jibe  a  sail  into  the  wind,  which  sounds 
hard,  anyway.   Wonder  if  he  can  spit  curves,  too?  Has 


Robert  Montgomery  has  been  leading  man  {or 
some  oi  the  most  glamorous  women  in  screen 
history:  Shearer,  Crawford,  and  now  we  see  him 
with  Garbo  in  "Inspiration." 

There's  a  reason  why  screen  actresses — and 
all  other  girls,  too — seem   to  fall  for  Bob 
Montgomery.    It's  not  his  good  looks  or  his 
caressing  ways.    It's  his  sophistication.' 


patent-leather  gaiter  shoes  for  evening  wear. 
Lives  up  Hollywoodland  way  and  coasts  four 
miles  before  he  switches  on  the  engine.  Last  Broad- 
way play,  "Possession."  All  his  suits  are  double- 
breasted.  Fencing,  his  pet  hobby  right  now.  Has  shirts 
tailor-made  so  the  collars  will  fit.  Hasn't  any  jewelry. 
Ambitious  to  be  writer.  Sold  some  stories  already.  Now 
wants  to  write  a  moving  picture  for  himself. 

Hasn't  been  on  Broadway  since  he  left  to  try  his  luck 
in  talkies.  One  of  the  few  stage  importations  to  make  good. 
And  how!  Likes  to  read  his  fan  mail  but  looks  at  post- 
marks first.  Got  the  kick  of  his  life  when  first  asked  for 
autograph  at  the  Hollywood  fights.  Smokes  a  pipe  and 
mixes  his  own  blend.  Has  no  interest  in  politics  but  en- 
thuses over  stock  ascensions.  Isn't  over-keen  on  parties  or 
whoopee  socials.  Hates  manicures.  And  woolen  socks  that 
scratch.    He  once  wore  a  high  hat  in  public. 

Starts  lunch  by  ordering  light  salad.  Winds  up  with 
porterhouse  steak  for  desert.  We  shouldn't  tell  it.  But 
he  is  fond  of  onions  and  garlic.  Not  wild  about  candy 
but  will  go  for  chewing  gum.  Never  saw  him  with  clean 
white  pants.  Has  had  more  interviews  in  past  six  months 
than  perhaps  any  other  actor  or  actress  in  business. 
Studio  can't  take  enough  portraits  to  satisfy  magazines. 

Hopes  some  day  to  retire  to  farm.  Bet  he  never  does. 
Likes  to  work  in  pictures  and  doesn't  moan  for  holidays 
and  vacations.  Didn't  expect  to  stay  more  than  six  month- 
and  left  his  furniture  in  storage.  If  he  starts  to  tell  you 
a  joke  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  how  many  times 
vou've  heard  it  before.  He's  a  very  determined  young 
man.    That's  whv  he  is  where  lie  is. 
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Skipper  John!    The  cap  is  the  only 
personal    concession    he    makes  to 
nautical  custom. 


Back  home  again!    John,  Dolores, 
and  Dolores  Ethel  Mae  return  from 
their  cruise  on  the  high  seas. 


The  Barrymores' 

Vacation 


FULL  of  fish  lore  and 
quinine  John  Barrymore 
returned  recently  from  the 
longest  cruise  yet  at- 
tempted in  his  new  yacht,  the 
Infanta,  bringing  his  wife, 
Dolores  Costello,  and  their  baby, 
the  nine-months-old  Dolores 
Ethel  Mae,  back  to  their 
rambling  and  interesting  home 
high  on  the  flank  of  one  of  the 
Beverly  Hills. 

The  Infanta  had  poked  her 
sharp  nose  into  strange  ports  and 

had  wallowed  in  unusual  seas.  Her  storage  spaces  held 
an  odd  collection  of  souvenirs:  a  part  of  the  vertebra  of 
a  whale,  picked  up  from  the  sands  of  Asuncion  Bay;  the 
skin  and  skeleton  of  a  560  Marlin  sword  fish,  the  stuffed 
remains  of  a  giant  tortoise ;  a  collection  of  woven  bas- 
kets, purchased  in  Guatemala ;  and  cages  containing  a 
dozen  new  birds  to  add  to  the  actor's  aviary. 

Boating  with  the  Barrymores  becomes  an  adventure 
of  real  significance.  There  is  no  loitering  about  the 
sheltered  coves  in  placid  water.  The  Infanta  was  built 
for  speed  and  distance  and  new  experiences,  and  the 


The  exclusive  account  of 
the  cruise  of  the  Infanta, 
Who  was  the  best  sailor? 
Why,  Baby  Dolores! 

By 

Carlisle  Jones 


family  threesome  are  all  trained 
for  the  sport. 

It  was  the  first  long  trip  for 
the  baby  and  many  extra  prep- 
arations were  made  for  her  in- 
troduction to  the  life  on  the 
Pacific  which  her  parents  love 
so  well.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Dolores  Ethel  Mae  shamed  her 
parents  and  her  nurse  and  the 
doctor  who  was  taken  along  as 
an  extra  precaution  and  the  only 
guest,  by  proving  to  be  the  best 
sailor  of  them  all ! 
The  Infanta  provides  an  unusual   combination  of 
strength  and  comfort.    She  is  built  along  the  low-hung 
lines  of  a  man-o'-war,  with  a  minimum  of  superstructure 
and  an  appetite  for  heavy  seas. 

The  passenger  quarters  are  luxurious  in  a  sturdy 
fashion.  The  owner's  cabin  is  spacious  and  located  deep 
in  the  center  of  the  boat.  The  color  scheme  is  blue 
and  gold.  It  might  be  a  room  in  a  luxurious  home  save 
for  the  port-holes  that  serve  as  windows  and  the  fact 
that  the  big  footless,  double  bed  is  anchored,  as  are  all 
other  furnishings,  to  the  wall  and  floor. 
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Close  by  is  the  baby's  cabin. 
Built  permanently  into  one  cor- 
ner is  a  stout  crib,  padded  and 
with  rounded  corners,  to  safe- 
guard the  child  in  heavy  tossing 
seas.  In  the  same  room  are 
quarters  for  Smith,  the  nurse 
who  has  cared  for  Dolores  Ethel 
Mae  since  her  mother  brought 
her  home  from  the  hospital. 

Across  the  corridor  Dr.  Ida- 
noel  Gibbins,  feminine  child  spe- 
cialist, occupied  a  guest  cabin  on 
the  long  Southern  trip,  and  the 
second  large  guest  cabin  was 
empty  save  for  a  personal  maid. 

The  ample  cold  storage  rooms 
were  stocked  with  fresh  vegeta- 
bles and  canned  goods.  Science 
has  provided  safe  methods  for 
carrying  the  vitamin  foods  for  a 
child  in  cans  and  cold  storage, 
and  the  route  was  planned  for 
the  necessary  stops  to  replenish 
the  supply. 

A  high  chair  was  added  to  the 
equipment  of  the  dining  saloon, 
anchored    in    place    beside  the 

mother's  chair.  The  tray  is  welled  to  keep  the  silver 
mug  and  porringer  in  place. 

With  these  extra  precautions  the  Infanta  slid  out  of 
Long  Beach  Harbor  and  headed  south  for  ports  unknown  ! 

Barrymore's  change 
from  landsman  and  actor 
to  sailor  and  fisherman  is 
simple.  He  takes  off  the 
disreputable  slouch  hat 
that  he  has  worn  off  and 
on,  ever  since  arriving  in 
California,  and  puts  on 
his  yachting  cap  at  the 
same  rakish  angle.  That 
is  all. 

Life  is  easy  and  living 
is  simple  aboard  the 
Infanta.  The  crew  of 
eleven  includes  an  excel- 
lent cook  and  'Casey,'  a 
handy  man  who  combines 
the  arts  of  cocktail  mak- 
ing with  ability  to  wait  on 


The  Infanta,  John  Barrymore's  new 
120-foot  steel  yacht,  on  which  the 
star  and  his  wife  and  baby  recently 
vacationed. 


formally,  at  night, 
rest  for  the  family 
tination. 

One  hundred  and  twenty 


table.  An  effective  combination! 

Barrymore's  favorite  spot 
while  the  boat  is  on  the  ocean  is 
the  combination  smoker,  library 
and  cantina  which  centers  the 
main  deck  and  into  which  he  has 
incorporated  all  the  interesting 
sea  equipment  which  he  has  col- 
lected. 

There  he  can  have  a  real  fire  in 
a  real  fireplace ;  there  he  has  the 
lockers  that  hold  his  fishing 
tackle  and  his  guns ;  there  is  the 
ship's  library ;  and  there  is  the 
antique  Mexican  bar  of  old  drift- 
wood inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl 
which  he  tore  out  of  the  old 
schooner  yacht  Mariner,  which 
preceeded  the  Infanta  in  his  af- 
fection. 

The  bright  and  comfortable 
observation  saloon  and  the  deck 
saloon  aft  furnish  comfortable 
quarters  for  the  long  leisure 
hours  for  Dolores  and  her  baby. 
Breakfast  is  informal  and  un- 
certain as  to  hours,  luncheon  is 
served  at  noon,  and  dinner,  more 
There  is  a  wealth  of  comfort  and 
while  the  boat  speeds  to  its  des- 


Baby  Barrymore's  own  cabin,  with 
stout    built-in  crib. 


feet  long,  with  a  cruising 
speed  of  some  thirteen 
knots,  driven  by  tyvo  275- 
horse-poyver  Atlas  Im- 
perial Deisel  motors,  the 
Infanta  rides  easily  if 
sometimes  lightly  on  the 
swelling  Pacific. 

Even  experienced 
sailors  find  rough  going 
on  small  boats  in  heavy- 
weather,  and  the  Barry- 
more  family  and  party- 
were  all  affected  on  the 
trip  south,  except  Dolores 
Etbel  Mae,  who  rolled  in 
her  crib  and  bounced  about 
in  her  high  chair  in  high 
glee  as  the  Infanta  dipped 
(Continued  on  page  113) 


The  smoking  salon,  which 
houses  the  cantina,  library,  and 
fishing  tackle  and  gun  lockers 


The  owners'  stateroom  in  blue 
and  gold  which  has  two  dress- 
ing rooms  and  baths. 
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Joan    Crawford's  economizing 
weakness  is  hats — she  refuses 
to  pay  high  prices. 


Norma   Shearer,   well  dressed 
woman  as  she  is,  economizes  on 
her  gloves. 

Dick  Arlen  saves  by  doing  all  the 
'handy  man'  work  around  his  house 
and  garden. 


OLLYWOOD'S 


y; 


"OU  needn't  think  you're  the  only  one  economizing 
now !  Since  the  stock  market  crash  nearly  all  of 
us  have  pulled  in  our  spending  horns.  But  even 
before  said  crash  nearly  every  person  had  some 
little  secret  economy  which  he  practised  on  the  sly.  I 
know  I  did.  And  do.  But  never  mind  about  that. 

This  pet  economizing  has  spread  even  to  the  social 
leaders  of  New  York's  'Four  Hundred.'  I  personally 
know  that  one  of  the  biggest  and  broadest — socially 
speaking — dowagers  of  this  city  hates  to  pay  money  out 
for  having  her  table  linen  laundered.  After  every  big 
dinner  party,  she  has  her  personal  maid  dampen  the 
used  napkins  and  press  them  out.  If  they're  too  soiled, 
then  the  maid  must  soak  them  in  a  little  Lux.  But  never 
are  they  sent  to  the  laundry.  And  it's  not  because  madame 
fears  the  laundry  will  ruin  them.  New  York  has  plenty 
of  careful  blanchisseries,  as  the  French  call  them.  It's 
because  madame  wishes  to  save  those  few  pence! 

If  a  society  matron  can  have  her  little  economizing 
weakness,  why  can't  a  screen  star?    Answer:  they  do. 
Take  Joan  Crawford  for  instance.  She's  as  open-hearted 
and  generous  a  girl  as  there  is  in  the  film  colony  but 
even  Joan  hates  to  spend  money  on  hats.   Now  there  is 
an  awful  graft  in  hats — every  woman  knows  that.  Some- 
body takes  a  pinch  of  felt 
and  a  whisk  of  ribbon — the 
result    is    twenty  dollars. 
Joan  lias  rebelled.  She  loves 
felt  hats  but  refuses  to  pay 
exorbitant  prices  for  them.  ^ 
So  she  went  out  and  found 
herself  a  woman  who  can 
make   exquisite   little  felt 
models  for  about  one-tenth 


By  Rosa  Reilly 


Clara  Bow  saves  all  her  old 
shoes.  You'd  be  surprised 
what  she  does  with  them. 
Read  the  story  and  find  out. 
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Leila  Hyams  breaks  down  and  sobs 
when  her  pocketbooks  wear  out — no 
kidding! 

Robert  Montgomery  hates  to 
buy  new  goH  balls.   He  has  his 
old  ones  patched. 


Lawrence  Tibbett  counts  as  lost 
any  dollars  spent  for  neckties 
or  mufflers. 


Favorite  Economies 


Every  little  screen  star  has  a  pet 
economy  all  his  own.  Read  how 
the  picture  players  hate  to  spend 
their  money  on  certain  things! 


Janet  Gaynor  keeps  her  cut 
dowers  fresh  a  long  time  by 
putting  aspirin  in  the  water. 


Constance  Bennett  loves  French  lin- 
gerie— but  refuses  to  pay  the  high 
prices. 


the  price  Miss  Crawford  would  have  to  pay  in  any  ex- 
clusive store.  Not  so  dumb,  these  screen  stars ! 

Ramon  Novarro  spends  hundreds  of  dollars  each 
month  on  his  family  but  he 
won't  spend  a  nickel  on  a 
shave.  "Millions  for  defense 
but  not  one  cent  for  the  bar- 
ber's chair,"  is  his  slogan. 
When  he  visits  a  barber  shop 
for  a  manicure  or  hair  cut,  he 
will  take  everything  offered  in 
the  way  of  service — except  a 
shave.  No  matter  how  rushed 
he  may  be — never  will  he  let 
a  barber  lay  a  razor  to  his 
brunette  beard. 

Constance  Bennett  loves 
French  lingerie.  But  we  all 
know  how  high  those  hand- 
made wisps  come.  So,  I'm 
told,  Miss  Bennett  buys  mar- 
velous models  from  the  best 
Parisienne  ateliers,  and  has 
them  copied  by  the  half-dozen 
by  a  little  French  sewing 
woman. 

Joseph  Schenck,  Norma 
Talmadge's  husband,  who  can 
buy  and  sell  a  dozen  ordinarily 
rich  business  men,  hates  to 
leave  lights  burning  when 
there's  nobody  in  the  room.  He 
goes  around  after  everybody 
(Continued    on    page  121) 
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TAGE 


By 


Ethel  Barrymore  recently  played  a 
Negro    heroine — the    title    role  in 
"Scarlet  Sister  Mary." 


"Scarlet  Sister  Mary" 

I DO    not    know    Julia  Peterkin's 
"Scarlet    Sister    Mary"    in  book- 
form  ;  but  the  play  is  the  most  f  asci 
nating  study  in  dullness  that  even 
these  ears  and  eyes  have  been  fanned  with. 

The   Gullah   South.    Burnt-cork  whites 
making  mad  stabs  at  talking  like  negroes. 
They  got  as  near  to  it  as  Henry  Ford  has  to 
comprehending  Kant. 

Ethel  Barrymore,  who  was  made  by  God  for  so- 
phisticated, drawing-room  comedy,  appears  in  black- 
lace  first  as  a  Liza  that  got  married  and  was  then  de- 
serted, then  as  the  town  Lulu  Belle;  then,  finally,  going 
back  to  the  Church,  leaving  the  country  boys  flat. 

This  is  the  best  comedy  we  have  had  on  Broadway 
since  Bugs  Baer  played  Hamlet. 

"Overture" 

William  Bolitho  in  "Overture"  has  taken  the  drama 
of  political  ideas  as  they  are  being  played  out  in  Europe 
today  and  put  them  all  in  a  proletarian  revolution  in  a 
small  German  town  in  1922. 

He  has  written  a  tremendous,  gripping,  memorable 
drama  of  ideas  and  action.  It  is  grim,  stark  and  breath- 
less. It  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  great  dramas  of 
the  times,  the  one  great  play  of  this  season. 

Karl  Bitter  leads  a  revolt  of  the  working  classes.  Thev 
seize  the  town  hall.  It  is  occupied  later  by  the  soldiers. 
Bitter  goes  to  his  death.  But  the  construction,  the  char- 
acter work,  the  blaze  of  ideas,  the  quick-fire  action  arc 
things  to  be  seen,  not  described. 

Power,  Fatality  and  Beauty  bathe  every  scene  of  this 
play.  There  are  no  villains,  not  even  the  government. 
Each  does  what  he  must  do.  The  play  strips  humanity 
naked. 

Colin  Give's  English  accent  played  against  him  in  this 


Assisted  by  an 
excellent  cast, 
Colin  Clive  and 
Barbara  Robbins 
do  fine  acting  in 
"Overture,"  the 
late  William  Bol- 
itho's  political 
drama  which  is 
considered  a  grip- 
ping, memorable 
work. 


The  town  took  Lois 
Moran  to  its  heart 
when  she  played  a 
'wild'  young  lady  in 
Robert  Sherwood's 
"This  Is  New  York.'' 
She  is  shown  below 
with  Geoffrey  Kerr, 
leading  man. 
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Benjamin  De  Casseres 


German  atmosphere.  Patrick  O'Brien  as  the  Robes- 
pierre of  the  Communists  was  terribly  and  brutal!}' 
superb.  Barbara  Robbins  as  Katie  T aider,  a  Red,  was 
morose  and  terrific  by  turns.  In  fact,  no  such  fine  mass 
acting  has  been  seen  on  Broadway  in  years.  A  great 
play,  a  great  production,  a  rare  event  on  our  blowsy 
stage ! 

"This  Is  New  York" 

The  best  thing  in  Mr.  Robert  E.  Sherwood's  new 
play,  "This  Is  New  York" — at  least  to  me — was  a  new 
kind  of  bootlegger.  He  is  human,  sobby,  liberal,  has 
no  gun,  and,  in  fact,  makes  you  want  to  keep  the  Eigh- 
teenth Amendment  on  the  books  so  that  we  can  have 
more  of  these  Harry  Glassmans,  overplayed  a  little  by 
Robert  Barret. 

The  play  is  no  great  shakes ;  but  will  make  a  corking 
talkie  of  the  popular  kind.    It's  about  a  South  Dakota 


Another  emigre  from  the  talkies,  Basil  Rathbone, 
won  a  laurel  wreath  in  "A  Kiss  Of  Importance." 
With  him  is  Ann  Andrews,  who  is  helping  with  some 
important  kissing. 
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Laurels  and  laments  for 
Broadway's  winter 
season 


Mary  Boland  gives  a  grand  performance  as  the 
matron  who  gets  her  husband  and  lovers  a  bit  con- 
fused in  "The  Vinegar  Tree." 

Senator  with  his  family  in  New  York.  They  hate  New 
York,  all  except  Lois  Moran,  the  daughter,  who  not  only 
takes  on  a  rich  male  cutie  but  gets  mixed  up  in  a  drink- 
ing party  with  a  window-jumping  suicide  for  inter- 
mezzo. 

South  Dakota  versus  New  York,  you  see  ?  Who  wins  ? 
Why,  we  do  of  course — we,  old  Jimmy  Walker's  town ! 
Oh,  but  South  Dakota's  all  right ! 

The  play  is  about  the  shakiest  thing  Mr.  Sherwood 
has  done — full  of  advertising  lines.  Walter  Winchell 
gets  twelve  free  ads.  alone.  Robert  Haines  was  the 
Senator,  and  pretty  good,  too. 

"A  Kiss  of  Importance" 

Basil  Rathbone  is  the  latest  emigre  from  the  talkies  to 
the  livies.  He  is  the  very  Vcre  de  Vere  of  matinee 
lovers — just  swarming  with  sex  giddap! 

In  "A  Kiss  of  Importance,"  a  French — a  very  French 
— farce,  Mr.  Rathbone  takes  the  part  of  a  professional 
co-respondent.  But — maybe  you've  heard  of  this  plot 
before,  Linda — the  co.  really  falls  in  love  {amour)  with 
the  lady,  and  all  is  hunkydory  as  the  curtain  goes  down 
on  a  triangle  that  even  Walter  Winchell  would  have 
guessed  blindfolded. 

Mr.  Rathbone  was  at  his  snappy  best.  Those  losing 
their  souls  in  Original  Sin  with  him  were  Montagu 
Love,  Ann  Andrews,  and  Frederick  Kerr. 

{Continued  on  page  127) 
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The  Discovery  of  Dick 


Another  one  of  those  Hollywood 
romances !  Richard  Cromwell,  an 
unknown  hero,  shoots  from  ob- 
scurity to  fame  in  three  months 


By 

Merle 
Carver 


'Goodbye,  Dick 
— see  you  soon 
again  I"  Richard 
Cromwell  as  he 
left  New  York  on 
his  way  to  Wash- 
ington to  make  a 
special  call  on 
President  and 
Mrs.  Hoover 
who,  as  soon  as 
they  had  seen 
"Tol'ableDavid," 
expressed  a  de- 
sire to  meet  the 
California  boy. 


Meet  the  last  word  in  Hollywood  juveniles — 
Richard  Cromwell,  star  of  "Tol'able  David," 
and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Radabaugh. 


ALL  unknown  heroes  are  not  buried  in  national 
cemeteries  to  the  strains  of  stirring,  martial 
.  music.    Most  of  them  just  live  and  work — with 
very  little  hope  of  ever  doing  anything  else.  Such 
a  one  was  Roy  Radabaugh. 

Out  of  money — no  prospects — mother  working  as  a 
typist  at  ten  cents  a  page — three  younger  sisters  and 
brothers  needing  things — that  was  the  picture  twenty - 
year-old  Roy  Radabaugh  faced  at  Long  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, on  September  8th,  1930. 

On  December  8th,  1930,  Roy  Radabaugh  was  walking 
into  the  Blue  Room  of  the  Executive  Mansion — yes, 
the  White  House,  to  meet  President  and  Mrs.  Hoover, 
at  their  special  request.  With  money  in  his  pockets — 
more  put  away  in  the  bank — a  long-time  contract  in  his 
hand,  Roy  Radabaugh  in  ninety  days  had  lifted  himself 
— and  his  family — from  obscurity  and  poverty  to  a 
financial,  social  and  artistic  front-page  postion.  And  it 
all  came  about  through  that  little  old  miracle  worker,  the 
movies,  plus  one  twenty-year-old  American  boy's  ability. 
But  you  say  you  don't  know  Roy  Radabaugh. 
Of  course  you  don't.  Roy's  just  been  home  minding 
his  business  for  four  years  and  helping  his  mother  sup- 
port her  family.  Besides,  Roy's  no  name  for  a  screen 
hero.  But  how  about  Richard  Cromwell,  star  of  "Tol'able 
David?"  Does  that  mean  anything  to  you?  Ah,  that's 
better.    I  thought  that  name  would  ring  the  bell. 

Richard  Cromwell  is  Richard  to  his  film  fans,  but  just 
plain  Roy  to  the  folks  at  home.  Of  medium  height,  blue- 
eyed,  brown-haired,  with  the  most  whimsical  mouth  and 
the  most  artistic  hands  you  ever  saw,  this  youngster  has 
been  visiting  New  York  City  for  the  first  time  and 
knocking  the  big  town's  best  and  bravest  right  out  of 
their  seats  into  the  aisles  with  his  sex-appealing  ways. 

The  Main  Stem  has  seen  a  lot  of  screen  juveniles  in 
its  time.  The  fact  is,  you  can  hardly  step  out  of  your 
office  door  without  falling  over  two  or  three.  But  up 
until  now,  it's  never  seen  one  quite  like  Cromwell,  that 
I  can  recall.  He's  just  a  natural — a  sensitive,  enthusiastic 
kid,  with  tremendous  possibilities  and  enough  gumption 
to  admit  he  doesn't  know  everything  there  is  to  be  known 
in  the  world. 

Richard  Cromwell  and  his  sister  and  pal,  Opal,  had  a 
couple  of  little  rooms  in  Hollywood  where  the  boy  was 
trying  to  make  a  living  for  his  sisters  and  brothers  out 
of  painting.    His  mother  and   (Continued  on  page  98) 
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From  Movies  to  Microphones 


Radio  acknowledges  its  debt  to  Hollywood 

By  Louis  Reid 


T] 
! 


KHAR'S  gold  in  them  hills,"  they 
Hollywood.  With  the  advent  of 
the  radio  thar's  also  music.  Most 
music  that  is  heard  today  in  the  f 
the  republic  had  its  origin  in  Hol  - 
lywood. 

As  secure,  seemingly,  as  the  an 
nouncers  themselves  is  the  place  of 
the  Hollywood  tune  in  the  musi- 
cal life  of  the  nation.  You  cannot 
escape  it  in  your  armchair  any 
more  than  you  can  escape  the  hat 
check  pirate  at  the  restaurant  door. 
Early  and  late  it  is  dinned  into  the 
ears  by  the  maestros  of  the 
dance  bands,  by  crooners  moaning 
low  and  sentimentally,  by  baby- 
voice  singers,  by  a  thousand-and- 
one  entertainers  massed  before  the 
microphones. 


It  seems  to  me  the  talkies  deserve 
a  deep  and  grateful  bow.  They  are 
succeeding  in  bringing  us  songs  that 
are  civilized,  that  for  the  most  part 
are  infectious  in  melody  and  snappy 
in  rhythm.  They  are  revolutionizing 
Tin  Pan  Alley,  turning  it  away  from 
its  old  maudlin  banalities  into  ballads 
and  fox-trots  which  though  amorous 
have  been  touched  with  a  wise-crack 
brush. 


Most  of  the  songs  out  of  Holly- 
wood— they  were  cursed  at  one  time 
with  the  prefix  'theme' — are  so  far 
superior  to  the  Tin  Pan  Alley  num- 
bers of  yesterday  as  to  win  a  special 
order  of  merit,,  if  not  from  Dam- 
rosch,  at  least  from  Paul  Whiteman 


used  to  say  of     and  Vincent  Lopez  and  B.  A.  Rolfe  and  Rudy  Vallee. 
the  talkies  and        The  reason  of  course,  lies  in  the  fierce  competition 
of  the  popular     now  in  progress  on  the  West  Coast.  Not  only  has  Broad- 
ront  parlors  of     way  trekked  in  army  strength  to  Hollywood,  but  the 

studios  have  summoned  the  lead- 
ing tunesmiths  of  Europe.  And 
the  race  is  not  only  to  the  swift- 
est and  most  melodious  but,  thank 
Allah,  the  most  sophisticated. 


Walter    O'Keefe    and  Bobby 
Dolan  wrote  I  Love  Love  and 
other  good  songs. 


One  of  the  most  successful  til- 
lers of  Hollywood's  musical  soil  is 
Nacio  Herb  Brown.    He  it  was 
who  wrote,  while  the  moon  was 
hanging    low,    a    dreamy  waltz 
called  Pagan  Love  Song.   It  fea- 
tured a  talkie.  Indeed,  it  was  the 
life    blood    of    a    talkie.  Soon 
America,  and  not  long  after  the 
whole  of  Europe,  was  voicing  its 
amorous  philosophy.   It  became  the 
example  of  what  every  theme  song 
should    be — a    modern  sentimental 
tribute  to  youth  when  it  is  combined 
with  beauty  and  constancy,  particu- 
larly constancy.   It  made  Brown  fa- 
mous over  night.    Studios  began  to 
clamor  for  his  services,  hoping  his 
lyrical  palpitations  over  love  would 
not  diminish. 


You  know   My   Baby  Just 
Cares     for     Me?  Walter 
Donaldson  wrote  it. 


And  Brown  soon  turned  the  trick 
again.  The  first  big  musical  talkie, 
"Broadway  Melody,"  came  out  of 
Hollywood,  by  Metro  -  Goldwyn  - 
Mayer,  and  it  contained  not  one  but 
two  first  class  tunes — a  song  named 
after  the  title  of  the  film  and  The 
Wedding  of  the  Painted  Doll.  The 
latter  also  {Continued  on  page  119) 
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"Goodbye,  Hollywood — Hello,  Paris!"  said  Buddy  Rogers  as  he  arrived  at  the  new 
Paramount  Studio  at  Joinville,  a  short  distance  from  the  French  capital.  Buddy's 
host  is  Robert  Kane  (left),  in  charge  of  Paramount's  European  production. 

My  Trip  Abroad 

By  Charles  'Buddy'  Rogers 


October  8,  1930.  On  board 
the  S.  S.  "Paris."       At  six 

o'clock  this  evening,  we  were  all 
ready  to  sail — aboard  the  good 
old  ship  "Paris,"  of  the  French 
line.  There  was  a  grand  brisk 
breeze  blowing  off  the  water 
front.  The  west  was  a  mass  of 
red.  A  lot  of  friends  came 
down  to  the  Fourteenth  Street 
dock  to  see  mother  and  me  off 
mother,  who  is  a  great  friend  of  my  mother's;  Gregg 
Blackton,  who  was  at  the  Paramount  School  with  me; 
Paddy  de  Cisslc,  another  one  of  my  side-kicks;  Kath- 
ryn  Crawford,  who  played  in  "Safety  in  Numbers" 
with  me ;  and  at  least  a  dozen  others. 

1  was  glad  to  go  but  I  felt  kind  of  sad,  too.  Must 
have  been  the  music  the  band  played  as  we  cast  off. 
A  rollicking  march  but  glad  music  is  sometimes  sadder 
than  sad  music — if  you  get  what  I  mean.  The  decks 
were  crowded  with  people,  last-minute  trunks  were  be- 
ing hoisted  aboard.  Everybody  was  kissing  everybody 
else,  and  finally,  there  came  that  last  call  which  almost 
makes  your  heart  stand  still :  "All  Ashore  That's  Goinp 


Get  thrilled,  girls!  Buddy 
just  had  to  see  Paris.  His 
mother  went  along  but  she 
didn't  cramp  his  style. 
Read  Buddy's  one  and  only 
diary  written  for  you ! 


Marv  Brian  and  her 


Ashore!"     A    dismal  sound! 

My  hands  were  full  of  bon 
voyage  presents  and  letters, 
everybody  yelled  last-minute 
advice,  goodbyes  and  wise- 
cracks. Mother  shed  a  few 
tears  and  before  I  knew  it,  she 
and  I  were  leaning  on  the  rail 
watching  the  water  grow  wid- 
er and  wider  between  us  and 
our  friends  on  the  pier.  They  got  dimmer  and  dim- 
mer, and  finally  we  couldn't  see  them  at  all.  It 
must  be  awful  to  sail  thousands'  of  miles  away  over 
water,  leaving  somebody  you  care  for  terribly  back  be- 
hind.   Glad  I  never  fell  in  love. 

So  much  excitement  today  guess  I  should  turn  in. 
but  before  I  do  I  want  to  descibe  our  suite.  It's  one  of 
the  nicest  on  board — but  old-fashioned!  There's 
mother's  bedroom,  my  bedroom  and  a  sitting  room  be- 
tween, all  filled  with  heavy  draperies,  heavy  furniture, 
and  heavy  carving.  Why  even  the  doors  are  carved. 
Tt  isn't  cheerful  a  bit.  But  it's  the  only  suite  on  the 
"Paris"  which  hasn't  been  re-decorated.  Mother  de- 
cided even  before  she'd  had  anv  dinner  that  she  was 
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Above:  Buddy  charms  Anny  Ann — 
rising  young   German   screen  star 
playing  at  Joinville — with  his  fa- 
mous smile. 

Mr.  Charles  Rogers  photographed 
with  two  minute  but  ardent  Aim  fans 
in  Genoa,  where  the  Italians  gave 
him  a  royal  welcome. 


going  to  be  sea-sick,  so  I  tucked 
her  in  bed.  She  looked  real  sweet 
in  a  heavy  padded  lavender 
dressing  gown  with  her  lovely  grey 
hair  shining  in  contrast.  I  told  her  she  was  a  hum- 
bug— she  didn't  look  sick  at  all. 

I  didn't  dress  for  dinner  tonight.  Nobody  does  when 
the  sailing  is  so  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  first  per- 
son I  bumped  into  in  the  dining  room,  I  mean  din- 
ing salon,  was  Alan  Hale,  and  maybe  it  wasn't  good 
to  find  a  friend  among  all  those  strangers.  We  de- 
cided to  sit  at  the  same  table.  The  ship's  orchestra 
played  soft  music  all  during  dinner.  Everybody  seemed 
happy  at  all  the  little  tables  on  which  one  always  finds 
bottles  of  vin  ordinaire,  every  day  wine,  I  call 
it,  which  the  French  Line  pro- 
vides free.  The  French  drink  it 
like  we  do  water.  As  I  sat 
there,  I  could  hardly  believe  that 
it  was  only  a  few  years  ago 
that  I  crossed  the  ocean  on  a 
mule  boat,  not  as  a  movie  star, 
but  as  chambermaid  to  four 
hundred  jackasses. 

October  10th.  A  grand  day 
but  the  ship's  rolling  a  bit. 
Mother's  still  seasick.  I  feel 
sorry  for  her.  I  had  had 
a  grand  walk,  eight  times  around 
the  deck — which  is  a  mile.  I 
felt  so  good  I  went  down  and 
ate  a  big  breakfast — ham  and 
eggs,  marmalade,  coffee  and 
fruit.  I  was  telling  her  about 
it — and  it  didn't  improve  her  a 
bit. 

Not  many  young  people 
aboard.  It's  kind  of  off-season. 
But  Alan  Hale  had  a  lot  of  fun 
with  a  pretty  blonde  girl  at  the 
next  table.  She  couldn't 
figure  out  how  we  could  have 
fresh  milk  and  cream  for  the 
whole  way  across.  Alan  told 
her  they  had  special  Jersey 
cows    on   board    and   that  he 


"O  Sole  Mio!"  sings  Mr.  Rogers, 
as  he  takes  an  oar  and  starts  out 
in  Venice  on  a  little  solo  jaunt. 


Buddy's  ideal!  "The  most  wonder- 
ful woman  in  the  world — after  my 
mother."  says  Buddy  of  Lady 
Louis  Mountbatten  who  entertained 
him  in  London. 


would  take  her  below  after 
breakfast  and  show  her  the  mar- 
itime stables.  She  believed  it, 
and  I  almost  did  myself  for  they 
have  such  efficient  refrigeration  on  board  that  everything 
keeps  scrupulously  fresh — even  flowers. 

October  11th.  Mother's  still  seasick.  Can't  raise  her 
head.  Lots  of  others,  too.  Dining  room  is  almost  de- 
serted even  at  lunch  time.  The  sea  isn't  really  rough 
but  there's  a  mean  sideways  roll  to  it  and  a  drop  after- 
wards that  makes  even  the  toughest  stomachs  do  gymnas- 
tics. I  keep  busy — doing  nothing — just  resting,  walking, 
eating,  reading  and  playing  bridge.  General  Gouraud  is 
the  most  interesting  person  on  board.  He's  really  the 
Pershing  of  France  and  has  a  chest  full  of  medals.  Every 
night  we  have  movies.  One 
night  French,  the  next  American. 
But  no  talkies.  The  American 
and  English  lines  have  talker 
equipment  but  not  the  French. 
Tonight  I  saw  an  old  Harold 
Lloyd  picture ;  must  be  years  old. 

October  14th.  We  land  to- 
morrow. I  can  hardly  believe  it. 
Tonight  is  the  Captain's  dinner. 
Everybody  is  dressed  up  like 
a  Hollywood  premiere.  These 
little  Frenchmen  in  their  full 
evening  dress — long  tails — cer- 
tainly do  look  funny.  It's  hard 
enough  for  a  tall  man  to  get 
away  with  full  dress. 

Before  dinner  tonight  you 
could  see  the  stewards  running 
up  and  down  the  companionways 
(stair  cases)  with  trays  full  of 
sherry,  since  most  of  the  people 
aboard  drink  a  glass  of  it  be- 
fore dinner  rather  than  cock- 
tails. It's  nicer,  too.  People 
don't  act  so  crazy.  I  sat  at  the 
Captain's  table  for  the  first 
time.  And  what  a  dinner  we 
had — and  what  wines  !  I  don't 
see  how  they  stand  so  many. 
There  was  sherry  with  the  soup, 
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Buddy  meets  his  'double,'    Enrique  Rivero,  the 
'Buddy  Rogers  of  France,'  being  introduced  to 
America's  Boy  Friend. 


Mr.  Charles  Rog- 
ers, as  he  return- 
ed to  America, 
all  ready  to  play 


A  third  time  Mr.  Rogers  appears  with  Anny  Ann. 
Can  he  be  serious?    We  think  not.    But  could  you 
blame  him? 


Between  two  foreign  fires — on  his  left  Mr.  Rogers 
has  Maryla  Wayno,  Polish  film  player,  and  on  his 
right,  Anny  Ann — again. 


some  kind  of  white  wine  with  the  fish,  and  champagne 
with  the  roast,  and  port  with  the  dessert.  Everybody  was 
given  little  presents  and  we  wore  paper  caps  and  blew 
whistles  and  horns.  Real  gay,  believe  me.  And  after- 
wards plenty  of  dancing. 

About  eleven  o'clock  I  left  and  went  to  see  mother — 
she  was  in  bed  the  whole  way  across.  Her  light  was  off 
but  she  was  still  awake.  We  sat  there  in  the  dark  and 
talked.  She  sat  up  a  bit  and  just  as  we  were  looking  out 
of  the  porthole,  all  of  a  sudden  through  the  dark  night 
we  saw  another  boat  pass — real  close  to  us.  I  wondered 
if  it  was  a  mule  boat.  And  I  thought  how  lucky  I  was 
to  be  there  on  that  big  comfortable  liner.  I  remember 
when  I  crossed  on  that  mule  boat,  it  took  fourteen  days. 
And  I  was  sick  as  a  dog.  One  night  I  looked. out  and 
saw  a  big  steamer  going  by.  People  were  dancing  on 
deck  and  I  could  hear  beautiful  music.  I  made  up  my 
mind,  right  then,  that  the  next  time  I  crossed  it  would 
be  on  a  real  boat.  And  here  I  am.  And  so  I'm  turning 
in  tonight  a  pretty  grateful  and  a  pretty  humble  fellow. 
But  for  the  grace  of  God,  I  might  be  on  a  mule  boat — 
right  now. 

October  15th.  Carlton  Hotel,  London.  We're  actual- 
ly in  jolly  old  England,  and  it's  pouring  cats  and  dogs. 
We  landed  at  Plymouth  at  midnight.  Got  off  in  a  dark 
drizzle.  Couldn't  see  anything.  A  priest  was  the  first 
person  to  recognize  me.  He  was  on  the  dock  to  meet 
some  of  his  American  relatives.  And  a  lot  of  his  nieces 
and  nephews  were  with  him.  He  pointed  me  out  to  the 
kids  and  I  got  a  great  kick  out  of  it.  Hope  they  did,  too. 

But  the  greatest  kick  was  getting  on  the  dark  train — 
the  boat  train,  they  call  it,  which  runs  from  Plymouth  up 
to  London  in  about  seven  hours.  There  were  no  lights 
for  the  first  two  hours.  It  seems  the  lights  don't  come 
on  until  the  power  is  worked  up  by  the  momentum  of 
the  wheels,  or  sometbing  like  that.  As  we  sat  there  in 
the  dark,  big  wicker  trays  of  food  were  shoved  in  to 
us.  As  the  train  started,  we  started  to  eat.  When  we 
were  through  we  put  the  trays  under  the  seats  where 
there  were  little  compartments  for  them. 

Before  we  turned  in  to  our  sleeping  compartments,  I 
looked  out  the  window  and  in  the  dark  saw  what  looked 
like  a  telephone  pole.  "Is  that  a  telephone  pole?"  I 
asked  Alan.  "No,"  he  replied,  "that's  just  a  match  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales."  At  that  moment  a  beautiful 
English  voice  spoke  up — it  was  a  lady's  voice — and  said  : 
"There  is  no  match  for  the  Prince  of  Wales."  Pretty 
clever!  (Continued  on  page  11 0) 


Clifton  L.  Kling,  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

The  <LMost  beautiful  Still 
of  the  zJtfonth 

From  "THE  SOUTHERNER" 


Pach 


7ean 

HARLOW 


The  beautiful 
'platinum  blonde' 
has  just  signed  a 
new  contract  with 
Howard  Hughes, 
who  featured  her 
in  "Hell's  Angels." 
Jean  is  one  of  the 
most  provocative 
sirens  on  the  screen. 


One  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  re- 
newed popularity 
of  'Westerns' :  Dick 
Arlen.  But  we  hope 
that  in  your  en- 
thusiasm for  his 
athletic  prowess 
you  won't  forget 
that  Mr.  Arlen  is 
a  very  able  dra- 
matic actor. 


2^ICHARD 
ARLEN 


Glenn  Tryon  is 
an  ingratiating 
comedian  on  the 
way  to  bigger 
and  better  char- 
acterizations. 


(?OOD 

7roupers  ! 


Stuart      Erwin — unjustly  nicknamed 
'Stew*  by  his  friends — has  scored  with 
his  own  special  brand  of  comedy. 


Meet  the  boys  who  are 
supporting  our  pictures  in 
the  manner  to  which  we 
are  accustomed 


If  you  saw  "The 
Boudoir  Diplo- 
mat" we  don't 
have  to  tell  you 
to  keep  both  eyes 
on  Ian  Keith. 


Joel  McCrea, 
right,  plays 
with  Dorothy 
Mackaill  in 
"Once  a  Sin- 
ner" for  Fox 
Movietone. 


Below,  Russell  Glea- 
son,  one  of  the 
nicest  boys  in  Holly- 
wood, and  a  most 
promising  juvenile. 


From  the  Broadway  stage,  Humphrey 
Bogart  made  a  hit  in  "Up  the  River" 
and  "Squadrons,"  with  Charlie  Farrell. 


■ 


ARTHUR  LAKE 


He's  gone  nautical,  this  young  man  about 
Hollywood!  Arthur  bought  the  boat  to 
match  the  cap  and  now  he's  happy.  More 
than  just  a  juvenile— he's  a  splendid  actor. 


Kahle 


VIRGINIA  CHERRILL 

After  her  two-year  engagement  in  Charlie 
Chaplin's  "City  Lights,"  Virginia  steps  out 
on  her  own  in  "Girls  Demand  Excitement," 
in  which  she  plays  opposite  John  Wayne. 


THREE  <^%LLYWOOD 
GRACES 


Ah — here's  the  miss- 
ing Grace  —  Miss 
Claudia  Dell.  From 
left  to  right: 
Claudia,  Evelyn 
Knapp,  Barbara 
Weeks.  Take  your 
bows,  girls. 


Golden  California  sun- 
shine, golden  girls,  golden 
motion  picture  salaries — 
no  wonder  Hollywood  is 
such  a  popular  place! 
(Adv.)  Misses  Weeks, 
Dell,  and  Knapp  all  ap- 
pear in  Vitaphone  pro- 
ductions, meaning  they 
are  pleasantly  vocal  as 
well  as  opulently  optical. 


The  girl  who  is  making  every  Main  Street 
glitter  like  Broadway!  She's  been  a  musical 
comedy  sensation  ever  since  she  was  billed  as 
'Miss  Sugarplum.'  Now  Marilyn  adds  to 
her  audiences  with  "Sunny,"  her  new  film. 


REGINALD  DENNY 

He  staged  a  great  come-back  in  "Madame 
Satan."  Then  he  scored  in  "A  Lady's 
Morals."  And  now,  they  say,  Denny  is  study- 
ing "The  Merry  Widow,"  in  which  he  may 
play  Prince  Danilo,  once  acted  by  Gilbert. 


A  SEVEN-COURSE 
A^SS  ©INNER! 


Just  a  quiet  little  dinner 
for  two.  But  when  those 
two  are  Claudia  Dell  and 
Walter  Pidgeon,  the  sus- 
pense, not  to  say  the 
soup,  thickens! 


■First  course.    Celery,  soup,  polite  con- 
versation— and  then  more  celery.  But 
even  celery  can  be  romantic  in  the  right 
circumstances. 


Fish!  That's  the  next  course,  not  the 
conversation.  All  is  progressing,  if 
we  may  judge  by  Walter's  expression, 
swimmingly! 


"You   look   perfectly   charming  to- 
night!" says  W alter .  "Do  you  really 
think  so?"  murmurs  Miss  Dell.  That's 
more  like  it. 


The  meat  course  is  served.  And  very 
nicely,  too.  Walter  doesn't  know 
whether  he's  eating  lamb  chops  or 
capon;  he  only  knows  it's  the  best 
dinner  he  evt-r  ordered. 


Estelle  Taylor  and  Richard  Dix 

in  "CIMARRON" 


As  Dixie  Lee  and  Yancey  Cravat  in  the  film  ver- 
sion of  Edna  Ferrer's  famous  novel,  Estelle  Tay- 
lor and  Richard  Dix,  the  star,  give  vivid  per- 
formances. You'll  want  to  see  this  exciting 
picture  of  pioneer  days,  with  its  pictorial  beauty 
and  robust  drama  and  splendid  acting. 


On  the  opposite  page  is  a  scene  from 
the  new  It.  K.  O.  picture, ff  Cimarron" 
in  which  Estelle  Taylor  is  featured 


'7  observe  that  under  stage  and 
studio  lights  especially,  one's  hair 
becomes  a  keynote  of  beauty  and 
appeal.  Directors  realize  this  and 
favor  girls  whose  hair  is  alive  and 
lustrous,"  says 


ESTELLE  TAYLOR 


Lustrous  hair  is  always  an  important 
beauty  factor.  You,  too,  can  easily 
have  iiair  that  shines  and  sparkles. 
Hennafoam  Shampoo  —  the  shampoo 
that  contains  a  pinch  of  henna — will 
bring  out  all  the  alluring  softness  of 
your  hair.  Hennafoam  will  not  affect 
the  color  or  make  your  hair  dry  or 
hrittle.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you 
with  Hennafoam  Shampoo. 


NOTE:  Men,  too,  realize  the  importance  of  beau 
beauties    the  jiirls  that  quickly  outgrow  the  'extra 


If  your  dealer  is  unable  to  supply  you, 
send  this  coupon  with  10  cents. 

HKN  \  VFOAM   CORPOR  \TION 

ill  W.  42nd  Street 
New  ^  ork 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  is  10  cents  for 
which  plea>e  >end  me  your  generous  trial 
hottle  of  Hennafoam  Shampoo. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


ful  hair.  Richard  Uix  says:  "7  finiLlhat  real 
class—always  seem  to  have  that  live,  lustrous 


type  of  hair.  It  registers  so  uell  under  studio  lights 


Leading  New  York  Beauty  Experts 

endorse  olive  and  palm  oil  method 

to  keep  that  schoolgirl  complexion 


Pierre,  Rose  Laird,  Dumas,  Robert,  members  of 
world-group  of  more  than  20.000  beauty  experts 
who  declare  Palmolive  essential  to  complexion  care. 


"Other  soaps  may  irri- 
tate," says  Rose  Laird. 
"Palmolive  is  safe  and 
protective.  Its  vegetable 
oils  make  soap  and  water 
safe  for  all  skin,  how- 
ever sensitive. " 


ROSE  LAIRD 

Whose  charming 
salon  looks  out  on 
the  spot  where 
Fifth  Avenue  meets 
Central  Park. 


PIERRE 

Or  the  fashionable 
Plaza  district  .says : 
"Don't  experiment 
with  beaut x.  Use 
Palmolive." 


ROBERT 

Whose  Fifth  Ave- 
nue salon  is  ex- 
tremely chic,  is 
another  PJetu  York 
beauty  specialist 
tuhc  emphasizes  the 

value  of  Palmolive. 


DUMAS 

Beauty  specialist 
of  the  Savvy-Plaza, 
New  York,  recom- 
mends Palmolive  to 
his  patrons. 


NEW  YORK,  our  most  sophisticated 
capital,  is  adopting  a  simple  rule  of 
complexion  care,  on  the  advice  of  its  well- 
known  specialists  in  beauty  culture. 

Pierre,  whose  57th  street  salon  invites 
only  the  elect.  Rose  Laird,  with  her  exclu- 
sive patronage  and  her  reputation  for  per- 
forming marvels.  It  is  such  specialists  who've 
taught  New  Yorkers  how  to  keep  that  school- 
girl complexion 

Their  method  is  simple 
These  beauty  specialists— and  others  (in- 
deed, more  than  20.000,  when  one  includes 
the  thousands  all  over  Europe) — find  in 
Palmolive  Soap  a  skin  cleanser  and  beauty 
protection  that  just  can't  be  equaled. 

They  like,  first  of  all,  its  olive  oil  content 
They  like  the  gentle  but  thorough  fashion 
in  which  it  cleanses — and  the  soft,  smooth, 
fresh  feeling  it  gives  tne  skin.  "The  glam- 
ourous freshness  of  youth,"  they  call  this 
much-desired  texture. 


(j  U  Relail  Pr, 


Look  at  the  lovely  faces  one  sees  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, at  the  smartest  restaurants,  in  the  theatres 
of  Xeu  York.   That  Schoolgirl  Complexion 
is,  indeed,  sueeping  Seu  York.' 

Use  your  hands  to  make  a  fine  lather  of 
Palmolive  and  warm  water  (not  hot  water— 
that's  hard  on  the  skin).  Massage  this  in, 
then  rinse  it  off  and  you'll  find  you  re  rinsing 
away  dirt  and  impurities  that  would  other- 
wise cause  serious  skin  blemishes.  Rinse 
first  with  warm  water,  then  with  cold.  Use 
this  treatment  as  a  base  for  make-up  .  .  .  and 
you'll  keep  that  schoolgirl  complexion. 

New  Yorkers  are  taking  this  advice  seri- 
ously. So  are  smart  Parisiennes.  So.  in  fact, 
are  millions  of  women  the  world  over. 
You'll  find  it  both  an  inexpensive  and  de- 
lightful treatment,  since  Palmolive.  as  you 
know,  costs  only  10  cents  the  bar 


PALMOLIVE  RADIO  HOUR-Broadcast  every  Wednes- 
day night  — from  9:50  to  10:50  p.  m..  Eastern  time;  8. 50  to 
9:30  p.m.,  Central  time;  7:30  to  8:50  p.  m..  Mountain  time 
6:30  to  "  30  p.  m  .  Pa- 
cific Ccast  time-over 
W  EAF  and  59  stations 
associated  with  The 
National  Broadcasting 
Company. 
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Southern  Charm 

in  the 

Kitchen 

Dainty  desserts  and  choice  confections 
from  Dorothy  Jordan's  book  of  recipes 


By  Emily  Kirk 


Dorothy  Jordan  makes  her  favorite  candy, 
'Divinity.'     When    it's   just   right,  Dorothy 
rolls  it  into  balls  and  dips  it  in  thick  choco- 
late coating. 


When  Dorothy 
makes  a  big  trayful 
of  her  famous  can- 
dies she  doesn't 
have  to  urge  any- 
one to  come  and 
help  eat  them. 


Dorothy  Jordan's  Favorite  Southern  Recipe 

Peach  Leather 

Select  very  ripe,  free-stone  peaches.  PeeL  remove  stones,  mash  thoroughly 
and  put  through  a  sieve.  To  this  pulp,  add  one  cup  granulated  sugar  for  every 
four  cups  of  peach  pulp  and  juice.  Bring  this  mixture  to  a  boiling  point  and 
boil  gently  for  two  minutes.  Spread  mixture  very  thinly  on  a  large  platter 
and  place  in  the  sun  for  three  days.  When  the  mixture  is  thin  and  leathery, 
sprinkle  it  with  powdered  sugar,  cut  it  into  strips  and  roll  each  strip  like  jelly 
roll.  Place  these  tiny  rolls  on  a  platter,  put  in  sun  and  let  remain  for  two  more 
days.   This  confection  is  a  truly  southern  delicacy. 


D 


OROTHY  JORDAN  can  cook.  And  well,  too! 
Of  course  she  can,  having  been  born  in  the 
South,  where  cooking  is  an  art  instead  of  a 
necessity  and  where  recipes  are  handed  down 


from  generation  to  generation  with 
infinite  care. 

In  the  cool,  sunny,  green  kitch- 
en of  the  oceanside  house  at 
Playa  del  Rey,  where  Dorothy 
lives  with  her  mother  and  her 
younger  sister,  she  concocts  an 
amazing  variety  of  dainty  desserts 
and  pastries  and  candies.  When 
the  three  Jordans  moved  their 
trunks  from  Tennessee  to  Cali- 
fornia, they  did  not  forget  their 
precious  book  of  southern  recipes. 

Very  frankly  Dorothy  admits 
that  she  prefers  making  cakes  and 
pies  and  candies  to  any  other  kind 
of  cooking.  Chocolate  cake  is  her 
specialty.  And  what  a  cake  it  is, 
tasting  like  nothing  which  anyone 
has  ever  tasted  before. 

It's  a  combination  cake,  so 
Dorothy  says,  a  mixture  of  various 
recipes  from  many  cooks.  Each 
one  has  added  her  own  touch  to  it. 


Dorothy  puts 
touches    to  her 


cialty,    buttermilk    custard  pie 


Dorothy,  herself,  has  exercised  her  own  culinary  in- 
genuity in  its  fashioning.  So  it's  a  cake  that  is  a  cake. 
And  it  grows  better  as  it  ages. 

To  make  this  cake  Dorothy  uses  one  pound  of  butter, 
one  pound  of  sugar,  eleven  eggs,  one  pound  of  flour, 
three  grated  nutmegs,  two  teaspoons  of  mace,  one  tea- 
spoon of  ground  cloves,  one-half  cup  of  rose  water,  one 
and  one-half  cups  of  cooking  sherry,  four  pounds  of 
seeded  raisins,  four  pounds  of  currants,  two  pounds  of 
finely  chopped  citron.    Now  for  the  making! 

First  Dorothy  creams  the  butter 
and  the  sugar,  adding  the  well- 
beaten  eleven  eggs.  She  dredges 
the  fruit  with  part  of  the  flour 
and  sifts  the  rest  with  the  spices. 
She  adds  the  flour  and  the  liquids 
alternately  to  the  first  mixture  and 
stirs  in  the  fruit  last  of  all.  When 
the  mixture  is  poured  into  pans, 
she  bakes  it  for  about  three  and  a 
half  hours  in  a  slow  oven.  This 
makes  about  fifteen  pounds  of 
cake,  which,  like  regular  fruit 
cake,  grows  better  as  it  ages. 
When  ready  for  serving,  Dorothy 
ices  it  with  a  creamy  chocolate 
icin?. 

The  first  cake  which  Dorothy 
learned  to  bake  and  which  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  her  favorites  is 
her  Marble  Cake.  For  the  white 
part  of  the  cake  she  uses  one-half 
cup  of  butter,  one  and  one-half 
cups  of  (Continued  on  page  102) 
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How  to  make  your  hair  really  live 
up  to  that  line,  "crowning  glory!' 


Black-and  -  white 
photography  fails 
to  do  justice  to 
Mary  A  stor' s 
glorious,  glowing 
red  tresses.  Tech- 
nicolor, do  your 
stuff. 


HAVE  you  ever  looked  into  the  mirror  and  felt 
with  such  features  as  yours  you  could  never 
be  really  beautiful? 

Well,  at  such  times,  go  brush  your  hair. 
Just  brush  your  hair,  regularly  and  faithfully,  and  watch 
your  face  take  on  a  new  and  exquisite  beauty. 
Simple,  isn't  it,  but  it's  really  true. 
The  hair  is  the  frame  for  the  face  and  it's  just  as 
effective  for  making  an  exquisite  picture  of  you  as  the 
carefully  chosen  frame  of  a  genuine  picture.  Great 
artists  know  that  the  finest  painting  doesn't  look  like 
much  un framed  and  that  the  simplest  little  etching, 
well  framed,  takes  on  new  value.  But  no  artist  lets  a 
frame  get  all  dusty  and  wavy  in  outline.  And  a  girl's 
face  is  certainly  the  picture  of  herself  that  she  shows 
the  world,  so  to  neglect  the  great,  flattering  value  of 
the  hair  above  it  is  just  plain  dumb. 

That's  one  of  the  great  lessons  the  movies  can  teach 
us.  Did  you  ever  see  girls  who  knew  so  much  about 
making  their  hair  beautiful  as  the  motion  picture  stars? 
They  change  the  style  of  their  hairdress  constantly. 
When  they  are  playing  an  innocent  they  go  in  for  curls, 


But  when  she's  feeling  demure, 
Fay  lets  her  hair  fall  into  this 
gracious,  soft  bob. 


or  long  amusing  bobs.  When  they  are  playing  sophisti- 
cates, they  go  sleek  and  shining  of  head.  Greta  Garbo 
is  always  showing,  by  her  hair,  the  kind  of  woman  she 
is  playing.  And  any  girl  at  home  can  give  herself  a 
similar,  thrilling  variety  of  appearances  if  she  learns 
how  to  handle  her  golden  or  dark  brown  locks. 

For  there  are  two  things  that  make  for  beauty, 
irrespective  of  features  or  coloring.  One  is  a  real 
glow  to  the  skin,  and  the  other  is  a  real  gloss  on 
the  hair. 

To  get  the  glow  on  the  skin  requires  a  bit  of  work. 
You  have  to  be  careful  about  your  diet,  take  some 
exercise,  be  very  clean  and  know  how  to  use  your 
cosmetics.  But  to  get  a  gloss  on  your  hair  requires 
only  about  five  minutes'  work  a  day. 

Now  just  think  of  that — five  minutes  a  day  and  you 
get  one  of  the  real  attributes  of  beauty !  Increase  that 
five  minutes  a  day  to  ten,  plus  a  fairly  regular  visit  to 
the  hairdresser,  and  you  will  secure  for  yourself — and 
secure  for  your  whole  life — a  beauty  more  important 
to  the  face  than  all  the  gowns,  cosmetics  or  treatments 
ever  devised.  Our  faces  age  as  we  grow  older  but  the 
beauty  of  the  hair  is  ageless.  Its  color  changes,  of 
course,  but  the  luxurious  quality  of  the  hair  may  be 
kept  from  babyhood  to  senility  if  we  treat  it  half  way 
properly. 

Naturally  it  hates  neglect.  If  you  neglect  to  brush 
your  hair,  if  you  twist  it  and  burn  it  with  irons,  if  you 
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Lovely  Hair! 


By 

Anne  Van  Alstyne 


You  all  know  this  coiffure.  Ann 
Harding's  hairdress  is  unique  on 
or  off  the  screen. 


shampoo  it  negligently;  if 
you  wear  tight  little  airless 
hats  in  winter,  and  no  hat  at 
all  in  summer;  well,  it  will 
just  get  drah  and  hateful  then 
and  who  could  blame  it? 

I'm  sure  all  of  you  know, 
generally  speaking,  about  the 
structure  of  the  hair — its 
follicles,  its  little  oil  glands, 
its  'erector  pilus'  muscles 
that  make  it  stand  erect,  in 
the  case  of  surprise  or  shock, 
and  hold  it  firmly  under  ordi- 
nary conditions.  So  I  won't  go 
into  that,  but  I  do  want  to 
repeat  to  you  the  oh-so-simplc 
rules  that  are  the  real  hair- 
raising  secrets. 

The  first  big  thing  to  re- 
member is  that  the  hair  is  just  as  definite  a  part  of  your 
body  as  one  of  your  arms.  If  you  let  yourself  run  down, 
your  arms  will  get  thin — and  so  will  your  hair.  If  you 
are  too  tired  or  running  about  too  much,  you'll  be  tired 
and  show  it.  So  will  your  hair  be  tired  and  show  it.  All 
the  hairdressers  in  the  world  can't  take  that  tired  look 
from  your  hair,  if  your  body  is  tired  too.  Your  body 
is  like  a   <?reat   corporation   of   which  you  are  sole 


BEAUTY  and  the  BEST 

Why  not  have  the  finest  skin, 
the  most  graceful  figure,  the  most 
flattering  makeup  and  the  love- 
liest hair  of  any  girl  in  your  crowd  ? 
Anne  Van  Alstyne  will  be  glad  to 
advise  you  as  to  the  best  means 
of  acquiring  such  beauty,  or  to 
help  solve  any  of  your  personal 
beauty  problems  for  you.  Won't 
you  give  her  a  chance  by  writing 
to  her  in  care  of  Screenland,  45 
West  45th  Street,  N.  Y.  C.  En- 
close a  stamped  addressed  en- 
velope for  her  reply,  please. 


A  blonde  coiffure  that  is  young 
and  feminine  without  being  fussy 
— Anita  Page's. 


qjvner.  You  must  keep  it  all  running 
perfectly,  if  you  expect  it  to  pay  you 
dividends.  In  the  case  of  the  hair,  you 
must  guard  your  health,  build  up  your 
circulation,  eat  wisely,  and  take  suffi- 
cient exercise — but  that  goes  for  all 
beauty,  too. 

All  of  us  have  been  taught  from 
earliest  childhood  to  brush  our  teeth 
at  least  once  a  day — and  twice  is 
better.  Yet  we  are  quite  proud  of 
ourselves  if  we  brush  our  hair,  hastily, 
five  times  a  week.  And  think  of  our  poor  scalps,  exposed 
to  dirt  and  dust  constantly.  The  very  best  rule  a  girl 
who  desires  beauty  can  make  is  to  brush  her  hair  at 
least  five  minutes  by  the  clock.  (Be  sure  there"s  a  clock- 
within  watching  distance.  Otherwise  your  mind  will 
begin  thinking  about  tomorrow  night's  date,  your  right 
arm  will  begin  to  get  tired  and  the  first  thing  you  know, 
you'll  stop  with  only  two  or   (Continued  on  page  100) 
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Reviews  of  the 


Six  Best  Films  of  the  Month: 
PAID  REACHING  FOR  THE  MOON 

THE  BLUE  ANGEL  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY 

THE  DEVIL  TO  PAY  TOM  SAWYER 


Frederick  Kerr,  Loretta  Young,  and  Ronald  Colman 
in  "The  Devil  to  Pay,"  charming  comedy. 


The  Devil  to  Pay 

United  Artists 


RONALD  COLMAN'S  best  picture!  What  about 
"The  Dark  Angel?"  You  would  remember  that! 
Well,  this  is  Ronnie's  best  comedy,  then — and 
let's  forget  for  the  moment  that  he  is  a  grand 
serious  actor,  too,  and  just  have  a  good  time.  Here  is  a 
picture  proving  that  it  isn't  at  all  a  bad  idea  to  turn  a  first- 
rank  playwright  loose  in  a  studio.  Sam  Goldwyn  let 
Frederick  Lonsdale  have  his  own  way  and  the  result  is 
bright — brisk — and  not  too  terribly  whimsical.  Colman 
plays  a  prodigal  son,  one  of  those  irresistible  British  boys 
who  whistles  his  way  through  life.  Loretta  Young  and 
Myrna  Loy  are  decorative.  Fred  Kerr  contributes  one  of 
his  grand  irascible  gentlemen  of  ye  olde  English  school. 


The  Blue  Angel 

Paramount 


'The  Blue  Angel"  presents  Emil  Jannings  in  his 
first  talker,  with  Marlene  Dietrich. 


EMIL  JANNINGS  and  Jimmy  Durante  have  one 
thing  in  common.  Both  boys  are  'just  the  tool  of 
a  beautiful  dame.'  Jannings'  latest  miserere  is  his 
first  talker,  with  Marlene  Dietrich  as  the  siren  who 
lures  him  from  the  straight  and  narrow.  This  is  not  one 
of  my  favorite  Jannings  films.  Emil  is  excellent,  as  al- 
ways, as  the  plodding  professor  who  loses  his  job,  honor, 
and  self-respect  for  a  dance-hall  charmer;  but  Josef  Von 
Sternberg's  direction  is  more  than  usual  of  the  slow- 
motion  school.  Still,  this  picture  has  its  moments,  thanks 
to  the  Jannings  artistry  and  to  La  Dietrich,  who  is  not 
only  a  compelling  and  potent  personality  but  an  amazingly 
good  actress. 


You'll  meet  a  new  dramatic  Joan   Crawford  in 
"Paid,"  an  exciting  melodrama. 


Paid 

Metro-  Goldwyn-Maye  r 


YOU'LL  meet  and  welcome  a  new  dramatic  Joan 
Crawford  in  this  talker  transcription  of  "Within 
the  Law."  You  may  have  seen  Alice  Joyce  and 
Norma  Talmadge  in  the  silent  films  and  you  may 
have  seen  Jane  Cowl  in  the  stage  production  but  you 
haven't  seen  anything  until  you  see  Joan  in  "Paid."  You'll 
never  forget  her  as  Mary  Turner  when  she  speaks  that 
famous  old  line,  "You  took  away  my  name  and  gave  me  a 
number" — she's  splendid.  The  Crawford  retains  all  her 
glamour  of  "Our  Modern  Maidens"  plus  an  added  dramatic 
depth.  You'll  like  Robert  Armstrong,  too.  Kent  Doug- 
lass, the  leading  man,  is  new  and  nice.  John  Miljan,  Hale 
Hamilton  and  Marie  Prevost  deserve  applause  for  their 
portrayals.  Recommended! 
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SCREENLAND  '  S 

Critic  Selects  the 
Most  Important 
Screenplays  of 
the  Month 


Ten  Best  Portrayals  of  the  Month: 

Joan  Crawford  in  "Paid" 
Jackie  Coogan  in  "Tom  Sawyer" 
Ronald  Colman  in  "The  Devil  to  Pay" 
Emil  Jannings  in  "The  Blue  Angel" 
Marlene  Dietrich  in  "The  Blue  Angel" 

Ina  Claire  in  "The  Royal  Family" 
Fredric  March  in  "The  Royal  Family" 

Barbara  Stanwyck  in  "Illicit" 
Leon  Errol  in  "One  Heavenly  Night" 
Edward  Everett  Horton  in  "Reaching  for  the  Moon" 


3 


Tom  Sawyer 

Paramount 


IF  you  think  this  is  just  a  'kiddie'  picture,  look  around 
you  at  the  dignified,  responsible  adults  rolling  in  their 
seats  when  Tom  and  Huck  attend  their  own  funeral. 
Mark  Twain  was  a  spell-binder.  He  captivated  the 
parents  first  and  then  they  made  their  children  read  his 
'boys'  books.  Now  whole  families  will  have  a  chance  to 
compare  notes  when  they  see  this  delightful  film.  It  has 
been  intelligently  directed  and  perfectly  cast.  Jackie  Coo- 
gan is  an  engaging  Tom — one  of  our  best  actors,  big  or 
little,  this  boy.  Junior  Durkin  is  just  right  as  Huck,  while 
Mitzi  Green  proves  she's  a  great  trouper  by  making  Becky 
a  real  little  girl.  Please  support  this  splendid  picture! 


Jackie  Coogan  plays  "Tom  Sawyer"  with  Junior 
Durkin  in  the  role  of  Huck  Finn. 


|  Reaching  for  the  Moon 


United  Artists 


OBIN  HOOD  in  Wall  Street.  D'Artagnan  in  a  pent- 
house  apartment.    Doug  Fairbanks  in  modern  dress! 
g\  You'll  want  to  see  "Reaching  for  the  Moon"  because 
*-  it  presents  the  original  Doug  in  a  new  role;  because 
it's  directed  by  Goulding;  because  gorgeous  Bebe  Daniels 
is  the  heroine ;  and  because  it  gives  Eddie  Horton  his  best 
screen  chance.    This  Park  Avenue  comedy  moves  at  a  mad 
pace;  it's  as  wise-cracking  as  Walter  Winchell;  it's  even 
'blue'  in  spots.    It's  as  though  the  hitherto  chemically  pure 
Mr.  Fairbanks  were  thumbing  his  nose  at  the  cash  custo- 
mers as  a  final  gesture — for  this  is  said  to  be  his  last  pic- 
ture, you  know.  Lots  of  laughs,  for  the  sophisticated.  It's 
the  first  Fairbanks  film  which  doesn't  invite  the  children! 


Douglas  Fairbanks  is  in  modern  dress  in  "Reaching 
for  the  Moon"  with  Bebe  Daniels. 


The  Royal  Family 

Paramount 


HOW  you'll  enjoy  this  one!  It's  even  better  than 
the  stage  play,  about  the  celebrated  royal  family 
of  Broadway — I  didn't  say  the  Barrymores,  did  I? 
— their  glittering  careers  and  slightly  mad  private 
lives.  There's  crazy  Tony,  played  by  Fredric  March;  beau- 
tiful Julie,  Ina  Claire;  her  daughter,  Mary  Brian;  and 
Fanny,  the  grande  dame,  Henrietta  Crosman.  Grand  cast 
— pungent  dialogue — sparkling  situations.  Drama,  too — all 
the  material  and  the  trappings  of  the  more  romantic  Thea- 
ter. It's  a  fascinating  picture  and  you  must  not  miss  it. 
March  wins  our  page  of  honor  for  his  performance.  Ina 
Claire  looks  magnificent  and  her  performance  matches. 
One  of  the  much,  much  better  films. 


"The  Royal  Family"  is  great  entertainment  with  an 
all-star  cast  of  stage  and  screen. 
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One  Heavenly  Night 
United  Artists 


Welcome,  Evelyn  Laye!  The  radiant  lyrical  aristocrat 
from  England  is  a  vision  in  this  somewhat  creaky 
story  of  love  in  the  Hungarian  hinterlands.  John 
Boles  sings  and  swanks  opposite.  But  Leon  Errol  de- 
serves the  most  hearty  applause  for  his  riotous  clowning. 
Those  legs! 


Fast  and  Loose 
Paramount 


Amusing  froth,  adapted  from  stage  play,  "The  Best 
People."  You'll  meet  Miriam  Hopkins  of  the  stage  mak- 
ing her  movie  debut  as  a  flighty  society  gel — you'll  like 
her  piquant  blondeness  and  charm.  Another  newcomer, 
Charles  Starrett,  opposite.  Carole  Lombard  is  among 
those  pleasant. 


Follow  the  Leader 
Paramount 


If  you  don't  know  Ed  Wynn  here's  a  grand  chance  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  If  you  do,  you'll  attend  his  movie 
with  no  urging  from  us.  Wynn  was  never  funnier.  In 
addition,  there's  romance  by  Ginger  Rogers  and  Stanley 
Smith  and  'blues'  by  Ethel  Merman,  current  Broadway 
sensation. 


SCREEN LAND 

Comment 


Illicit 

Warner  Brothers 

A  smash  hit  for  Barbara  Stanwyck!  This  lovely  young 
actress  plays  a  broad-minded  girl  who  defies  conven- 
tion and  shies  at  marriage.  James  Rennie  is  the  man  in 
the  case.  But  it's  the  Stanwyck  girl  who  makes  the  pic- 
ture worth  seeing.  Judge  Lindsey  would  approve  of 
"Illicit!" 


The  Princess  and  the  Plumber 


Nice,  light,  innocuous!  To  us,  Charlie  Farrell  with- 
out Janet  Gaynor  is  like  Amos  without  Andy.  Not  that 
we  don't  like  Maureen  O'Sullivan — she's  a  sweet  child 
and  quite  engaging  on  her  own  account,  as  the  princess 
of  one  of  those  mythical  kingdoms.  Enter  Charlie — and 
there's  a  romantic  revolution. 


The  Boudoir  Diplomat 

Universal 


Betty  Compson,  Ian  Keith  and  beautiful  Mary  Dun- 
can get  off  to  a  flying  start  in  this  filming  of  the  stage 
play,  "Command  to  Love."  Romantic  background,  diplo- 
matic intrigue,  beautiful  gowns,  and  splendid  individual 
performances — but  the  picture  drags.  Andre  Beranger, 
as  a  funny  secretary,  is  great. 
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New  Moon 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

You  can't  say  this  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese,  but 
you  can't  get  excited  about  it,  either.  Lawrence  Tibbett 
and  Grace  Moore  are  glamorous  and  gloriously  vocal. 
The  operetta  is  magnificently  produced,  with  Adolphe 
Menjou  and  Roland  Young  lending  noble  support.  But — 
not  hot! 


Free  Love 
Universal 


A  marital  tragi-comedy  directed  by  Hobart  Henley  in 
which  a  spoiled  wife,  Genevieve  Tobin  deserves  a  sock 
on  the  chin  and  gets  it  from  her  husband — Conrad  Nagel, 
of  all  people!  ZaSu  Pitts  does  a  marvelous  housemaid. 
Monroe  Owsley  and  Slim  Summerville  contribute  addi- 
tional humor.    A  good  bet. 


Remote  Control 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


William  Haines  hands  out  the  laughs  as  a  radio  an- 
nouncer. A  band  of  crooks  kidnap  him  and  even  his 
nippiest  wise-cracks  don't  weaken  the  gangsters.  But, 
of  course,  he  gets  away — he  always  does!  Mary  Doran, 
John  Miljan  and  Charles  King  are  pleasantly  present. 
Thrills,  comedy  and  romance  here. 
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Sunny 
First  National 


Here's  a  screen  musical  to  which  you  youngsters  may 
take  mother  and  dad  in  perfect  safety.  They  will  like 
Marilyn  Miller's  grand  tap-dancing  and  graceful  blonde 
beauty.  They'll  enjoy  Joe  Donahue.  And  so  will  you, 
though  you  may  be  bored  by  some  of  the  comedy — and 
who'll  blame  you? 


Only  Saps  Work 
Paramount 


There's  no  story  in  this  talker  and  a  very  slim  ro- 
mance by  Mary  Brian  and  Richard  Arlen.  But  if  you  go 
for  grand  nonsense  then  Leon  Errol  is  your  tonic.  As  a 
light-fingered,  lovable  crook,  Errol  dominates  the  pic- 
ture. It's  illogical  but  who  cares?  Stuart  Erwin  as  a 
bell  hop  with  a  detective  complex  is  a  laugh,  too. 


Passion  Flower 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

A  fine  cast:  Kay  Francis  and  Kay  Johnson,  Lewis  Stone 
and  Charles  Bickford,  make  this  somewhat  slow  talker 
worth  your  while.  A  wealthy  daughter  marries  the  fam- 
ily chauffeur  with  dire  results.  Little  Mickey  Moore  and 
ZaSu  Pitts  pep  up  the  party  but  William  De  Mille  di- 
rected with  too  hesitant  a  hand. 
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If  Irene  Delroy  goes  in  for 
Singin'  in  the  Bathtub, 
we're  all  in  favor  of  bring- 
ing back  the  theme  song. 


creen  News 


WHICH  is  the  'Greta'— Gar- 
bo  or  Dietrich?  It  looks 
like  this  innocent  little 
question  is  going  to  develop 
into  one  of  these  big  important  screen  controversies.  Not 
between  the  girls  themselves,  you  understand.  They 
seem  amused  at  it  all.  But  it  is  an  issue  on  which  any 
one  of  ten  million  fans  will  argue,  fight,  bleed  and  die. 
Dietrich,  naturally,  does  not  like  to  be  compared  to 
Garbo.  No  real  actress  cares  to  be  regarded  as  an  imi- 
tation. Garbo,  on  her  part,  expresses  no  opinion  one 
way  or  the  other.  But  there  are  those  who  say  that  in 
her  free  moments,  Garbo  spends  a  lot  of  time  listening 
carefully  to  Marlene's  German  phonograph  records,  to 
see  just  how  the  new  film  favorite's  voice  stacks  up  with 
her  own. 


Gossip  from  the 
Camera  Coasts 


over  to  Pickfair  to  celebrate  young 
Doug's  birthday.  When  Doug  and 
his  wife  arrived  at  Pickfair,  weren't 
they  surprised  to  find  dozens  of 
starry  ones  who  had  been  invited  to  do  him  honor  instead 
of  the  little  family  party  he  was  expecting! 

Mary  and  Big  Doug  entertain  in  a  big  way  all  the 
time.  Recently  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
England's  most  important  youthful  ducal  couple,  have 
been  their  house  guests.  Four  years  ago,  Mary  enter- 
tained delightfully  for  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Suth- 
erland, the  young  Duke's  mamma.  The  young  Duke, 
by  the  way,  is  no  dallier.  He  has  held  numerous  respon- 
sible jobs  in  the  British  government.  When  he  and  his 
wife  left  Pickfair,  they  went  for  a  deep  sea  fishing  trip. 
Doug  is  planning  to  leave  for  a  tour  of  the  Orient  and 
a  big  game  hunt  any  day  now. 


Marlene  sailed  to  visit  her  husband  and  little  daughter 
in  Germany.  She  has  made  it  an  important  clause 
in  her  contract  that 
she  shall  be  released 
after  every  two  pic- 
tures for  a  flying 
trip  back  home. 


Are  they  or  aren't  they? 


Other  stars  please 
copy !  Joan  Craw- 
ford arrived  in  New 
York  with  her  hus- 
band, Douglas  Fair- 
banks, Jr.,  for  a  va- 
cation. Metro  asked 
her  to  pose  alone  for 
some  train  pictures. 
"I'll  be  glad  to  pose 
—  with  Douglas," 
she  answered.  "Oth- 
erwise —  no  pic- 
tures !" 

Just  before  the 
young  Fairbankses 
left  the  coast,  Mary 
Pickford  rang  up 
Joan  and  asked  her 


No  matter  what  you  may  have  thought  of  the  weird  strains 
from  a  musical  saw,  you'll  change  your  mind  when  Marlene 
Dietrich  plays  hers.  Under  her  trained  musician's  hand  the 
saw  becomes  an  instrument  of  real  beauty.  Anyway,  Vic  Mc- 
Laglen  thinks  so. 


That's  the  big  question 
about  the  Jack 
Gilbert  -  Ina 
Claire  alliance. 
It  has  been  re- 
ported, despite 
Ina's  emphatic 
denials,  that  she 
has  already  filed 
papers  for  a  di- 
vorce from  the 
screen  star. 


Dolores  Costello 
is  home-sick  for  the 
studio !  Two  years 
ago  she  said  she  had 
washed  her  little 
hands  of  the  intri- 
cate film  world  for 
good  and  all  and 
proceeded  to  go  home 
and  be  Mrs.  Barry- 
more.  But  after  little 
Dolores  Ethel  Mae 
was  born,  and  after 
she  had  scoured  all 
the    Pacific  waters 
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Mary  Astor  has  lost  five  pounds! 


America  has  dozens  of  funny  ways  of 
pronouncing  the  name  of  Maurice  Chev- 
alier. But  the  prize  goes  to  Turkey  for 
the  most  novel  spelling.  Recently  in  a 
playhouse  along  the  Bosphorus  White 
Way,  Maurice  Chevalier  was  billed  as 
'Moris  Sovalye.' 


Constance  Bennett  always  drives 
her  own  open  roadster  during  the 
daytime.  Democratic! 


Captain  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Sr., 
and  his  football  team,  "The 
Hollywood  Moon  Reachers," 
including  Doug  Jr.,  'Big  Boy' 
Williams,  Russell  Gleason  and 
famous  college  athletes. 


with  her  husband  in  his  yacht 
Infanta,  she  happened  to  drop 
by  the  Warner  lot  one  day  to 
show  the  staff  the  youngest 
Barrymore.  Whether  it  was  the 
glitter  of  the  lights  or  the  smell 
of  the  make-up  we  couldn't  say. 
But  then  and  there  Dolores 
made  up  her  mind  to  stage  a 
screen  come-back.  And  why 
not?  She  comes  from  a  troup- 
ing  family.  So  now  Warners 
are  looking  for  just  the  right 
vehicle  for  her  return. 


Jesse  Lasky,  the  big  flicker 
magnate,  has  an  exceptionally 
gifted  wife.  Not  only  is  she  an 
artist,  having  had  her  paintings 
exhibited  several  times  in  the 
New  York  shows,  but  only  re- 
cently she  had  a  volume  of 
poems — and  very  good  poems, 
too — published.  These  were 
titled:  "And  I  Shall  Make 
Music."  Mrs.  Lasky  has  an- 
other job,  also:  mothering 
three  children.  In  addition, 
she's  pretty,  with  a  grand,  svelte 
figure. 


Did  you  ever  hear  of  any- 
body sitting  in  his  own  lap? 
Well,  Ruth  Chatterton  does. 
Also  talks  to  herself  and  pats 
her  own  back.  In  her  current 
picture,  "The  Right  to  Love," 
Ruth  plays  three  different  peo- 
ple :  mother,  daughter  and 
granddaughter. 


What  makes  Marion  Davies  the  most 
popular  girl  in  Hollywood?  That's  easy 
— it's  her  thoughtfulness.  Just  recently 
she  made  a  splendid  gift  to  Marie  Dres- 
sier.  Miss  Dressier  at  fifty-eight  works 


Garbo  at  work.  You  can't  catch  the  elegant  Swede  on  the  set  very  often  but 
here  she  is,  toiling  in  "Inspiration"  with  Bob  Montgomery,  while  Clarence 
Brown — on  the  camera  stands— directs. 
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as  hard  as  the  youngest  ingenue  on 
the  lot.  So  Marion  had  a  marvelous 
dressing  room  on  wheels  constructed 
for  her.  It  follows  the  modernistic 
motif  and  is  decorated  in  silver  and 
green,  fitted  up  with  all  the  necessary 
appointments  of  a  stationary  boudoir. 
Now  Marie  can  powder  her  nose 
whenever  she  wants  to — and  be  sure 
of  the  effect ! 


Richard  Cromwell,  one  of  the  new- 
est and  nicest  stars  to  twinkle  on  the 
Hollywood  horizon,  has  a  new  Ford 
Cabriolet,  named  Katya.  (He  just 
loves  these  dear  Russians.)  His  old 
car  was  a  Star  to  begin  with,  but  it 
had  Nash  gears,  Dodge  wheels  and 
axles,  and  countless  unidentified  spare 
parts.  He  called  it  Greta,  because 
"When  I  think  how  beautiful  Garbo 
is,"  he  explained,  "I  could  forget  the  noise  and  rattle 
of  mv  ailing  old  bus !" 


Tallulah  Bankhead,  the 
American  actress  who  is  a 
sensation  in  London,  signed 
by  Paramount  to  make  pic- 
tures in  Hollywood. 


Ruth  Roland  owns  a  dancing  academy. 


Gloria  Swanson  looked  really  regal  the  other  night  at 
the  opening  of  "Ghosts,"  the  old  Ibsen  play  revived  by 


Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell — England's 
most  famous  actress  of  twenty  years 
ago — at  a  Hollywood  theater.  Swan- 
son  in  a  subtle  white  satin  gown  was 
speaking  with  Mrs.  Campbell  after 
the  performance :  "I  have  a  dear  little 
girl  at  home,"  Gloria  said.  "How 
sweet,"  replied  the  visiting  celebrity. 
"I,  too,  have  a  dear  little  girl  back- 
home  in  England — a  dear  little  girl 
of  forty-three!"  The  amazing  Mrs. 
Pat.  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
she  is  seventy-two  and  bubbled  with 
mischief  when  a  snippy  lady  said : 
"Heavens,  that  Mrs.  Campbell  must 
be  at  least  sixty." 

Mrs.  Pat.  is  retiring  from  Holly- 
wood in  comparative  defeat,  after 
but  one  role  in  "The  Dancers."  It 
was  Mrs.  Campbell  who  brought 
George  Arliss  to  this  country  many 
years  ago  as  her  leading  man  at 
$3000.  a  week.  Now  George  is  a  great  picture  star 
and  very  wealthy,  while  Mrs.  Campbell  is  having  to 
harbor  her  resources  carefully  and  give  lectures  to  eke 
things  out. 

It  was  not  her  lack  of  art,  but  her  lack  of  tact  which 
undid  her  in  Hollywood.  For  instance,  when  she  was  a 
guest  at  the  Breakfast  Club  and  a  yellow-garbed  siren 
hove  in  sight,  Mrs.  Pat.  remarked  that  it  made  her  feel 


What's  this?  A  new  puzzle  picture?  But  before  you  get  dizzy  we'll 
let  you  in  on  it:  just  a  studio  shot — caught  from  above — of  Jack 
Oakie  and  Wynne  Gibson  making  a  scene  for  Jack's  latest  film. 


.  - 
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like  a  chewed  cigar. 

However,  Mrs.  Campbell 
brought  her  god-child-niece, 
Stella  Moore,  to  Hollywood 
with  her.  Stella  is  tall,  fair, 
very  English,  and  has  a  gay 
sense  of  humor.  After  play- 
ing bits  for  Fox,  Miss  Moore 
has  now  gotten  a  good  role 
and  will  remain  to  carve  out 
a  picture  career. 


Lina  Basquette,  former 
widow  of  Harry  Warner,  is 
just  about  to  receive  her  di- 
vorce decree  from  Pev  Mar- 
ley,  at  which  time  some  say 
wedding  bells  will  ring  out 
for  her  and  Harry  Richman. 
Lina  has  been  dancing  at  the 
Club  Richman  all  winter — 
and  enjoying  it. 


Quite  a  load  of  responsi- 
bility for  a  pair  of  young 
shoulders  !  Escorting  a  lady 
of  eight  or  thereabouts  to  a 
stage  premiere  in  a  full- 
fledged  dress  suit  was  what 
Leon  Janney  had  to  do  the 
other  night.  But  he  carried  it 

oft  with  eclat  at  the  recent  opening  of  "Peter  Pan"  at 
the  Hollywood  Music  Box.   He  greeted  all  his  old 
friends  in  the  lobby  and  gravely  introduced  his  lady 
friend,  June  Grey.    But  something  in  his  face, 
just  for  an  instant,  betrayed  that  he  was  bored 
-not  with  the  lady — but  with  all  his  gentility. 
In  the  meantime,  wonder  how  Mitzi  Green 
feels  about  his  defection?    Mitzi  pro- 
claimed quite  publicly  lately  that  Leon 
Janney  was  her  most  particular  spe- 
cial bov  friend ! 


Another  little  lesson  in  movie-making.  What  are  those 
big,  black  boxes?  The  better  to  shoot  you  with,  my 
dears.  They're  sound  cameras,  getting  set  to  snap  a 
mob  of  extras  for  "Fifty  Million  Frenchmen" — all  of 
whom  can't  be  wrong. 


When  interviewed  two  vears 


George  Bancroft 
putting  on  the  dog? 
So  long  as  it's  just 
this  pup,  Willie  by 
name,  it's  all  right 
v/ith  us. 


ago  and  asked  what 
she  expected  to  be 
doing  ten  years 
hence,  Norma  Tal- 
madge  said  she 
hoped  to  become  a  stage  actress.  Perhaps  that's  the  rea- 
son this  great  star  of  the  silent  movies  is  willing  to  play 
second  fiddle  on  the  legitimate  stage !  Xorma  is  rehears- 
ing to  play  the  lead  in  a  road  company  of  the  Xew  York 
stage  success,  "The  Greeks  Had  A  Word  For  It."  This 
is  the  first  time,  to  our  knowledge,  that  a  cinema  celeb- 
rity has  ever  done  such  a  thing.  But  Xorma  hasn't  had 
a  whole  lot  of  luck  in  talking  pictures.  She  wants  to 
make  good  in  them  more  than  anything  she  has  ever 
wanted  in  her  life.  So  she  is  not  only  willing  but  anxious 
to  take  up  this  arduous  work  on  the  road,  hoping  it  will 
lead  her  back  to  screenland. 


Chester  Morris  is  asking  sixty-five  thousand 
dollars  a  picture! 


Dorothy  Sebastian  and  Bill  Boyd  slipped  off  to  Las 
Vegas,  Xevada,  by  airplane,  and  took  each  other  for 
better  or  worse.  They  returned  immediately  to  Holly- 
wood where  Bill  had  to  complete  a  picture.  Bill's  former 
spouse  was  Elinor  Fair.  It  was  when  Bill  and  Dorothy 
were  cast  as  sweethearts  in  "His  First  Command"  that 
the  romance  began. 


Xatalie  Moorhead  and  Alan  Crossland  have  both 
taken  a  second  plunge.  A  Christmas  wedding,  in 
Vosemite. 


There's  such  a  thing  as  too  much  popular- 
ity. George  Gershwin,  at  Movietone  City, 
has    disconnected    his     telephone  and 
locked  his  office  doors.  He  has  so  many 
visitors  he  can't  work. 


Screen  stars  have  Sylvia  to  keep  them 
fit  and  now  the  male  players,  execu- 
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A  study  in  expression  by  the  screen's 
champion  lady  mugger,  Marjorie  White. 
Left,  exaltation.    Right,  grief.  Below, 
passion. 


tives  and  writers  are  looking  into 
the  matter.  Jim  Davies,  who  for 
three  years  kept  George  Bancroft's 
weight  down  by  sledge-hammer 
massage,  has  become  the  official  Paramount  masseur. 
Bill  McNutt,  Dave  Selznick,  Herman  Mankiewicz.  and 
many  of  the  male  stars,  who  are  such  shrinking  vio- 
lets they  don't  want  their  names  mentioned,  are  closeted 
with  Jim  for  an  hour  or  so  each  day — object,  that  slim 
waist  line. 


Charlie  always  seems  to  order 
Chinese  dishes  when  attending  res- 
taurants these  days.  Kono,  his 
faithful  Japanese  servant,  has  been 
with  him  fifteen  years,  and  is  probably  responsible  for 
Charlie's  gastronomical  tastes,  as  Chinese  dishes  are  said 
to  be  nourishing,  easily  digested,  and  very  good  for 
highly  nervous  people.  Kono  has  long  since  protected 
Charlie's  nerves  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 


The  world's  largest  known  ironing  board  can  be  found 
on  the  Radio  Pictures'  lot.  It  is  twenty  feet  long  and 
five  feet  wide.  The  cord  is  so  long  it  operates  on  a 
trolley  line  like  a  street  car.  Object — pressing  the  huge 
draperies  for  the  sound  stages. 


Clara  Kimball  Young  has  been  dieting  steadily  and 
is  shedding  her  too,  too  solid  weight  rapidly  these  days — 
forty  extra  odd  pounds  of  it.  It  was  this  avoirdupois 
that  kept  Clara  out  of  pictures  for  so  long,  and  now  she 
has  been  signed  by  RKO  for  "The  Private  Secretary." 


Charlie  Chaplin's  main  pride  in  "City  Lights," 
his  new  picture,  is  that  he  composed  and  orches- 
trated all  the  music  himself.  One  of  the  ways 
in  which  Charlie  charms  his  visitors  is  by  im- 
provising soft  music  to  the  mood  of  the  occasion 
on  his  lovely  organ,  built  into  the  walls  of  his 
library. 


Diane  Ellis,  after  having  been  married  only  a  few 


weeks  to  the  social  light,  Stephen  C.  Millett,  died  sucl 
denly   in   India.    Miss   Ellis   did   splendid  work 


in 


One  time  Charlie 
was  cross  with  a 
newspaper  woman 
for  marrying  a  sec- 
ond time.  (Now, 
Charlie  ! )  He  cut 
her  off  his  visiting 
list  for  a  few  months 
hut  then  relented  and 
invited  her  and  her 
husband  to  dinner. 
The  new  and  wrathy 
spouse  felt  like  sock- 
ing Charlie  and  went 
to  the  party  very  re- 
luctantly —  prepared 
to  hate  the  little 
comedian.  But 
Charlie  sat  down  at 
the  organ  and  played 
so  magnificently  that 
the  guy  who  came  to 
fight  remained  to 
praise. 


"Laughter"  with  Nancy  Carroll  just  before  her  mar- 
riage. Paramount  held  an  option  on  her  services  which 
it  is  said  they  were  to  take  up  when  she  returned  from 

her  honeymoon. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Boyd.  She  was — and  still  is,  on  the  screen 
— Miss  Dorothy  Sebastian.  They  were  married  in  Nevada. 


Pauline  Freder- 
ick's fourth  marriage 
is  on  the  rocks. 
Hugh  C.  Leighton, 
millionaire  hotel 
man,  is  asking  for  a 
release  from  the 
bonds  of  what  he 
says  is  a  kissless 
marriage  —  after 
eight  months.  Her 
former  spouses 
were :  one,  Willard 
Mack ;  two,  Frank 
M.  Andrews,  archi- 
tect; three,  Charles 
A.  Rutherford,  doc- 
tor. A  couple  more 
matrimonial  seances 
and  Polly  will  have 
caught  up  with  Peg- 


gy Joyce. 
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Tom  Mix  is  ready  to  return  to  pictures  if 
anybody  will  pay  him  his  asking  price  of 
seventy-five  thousand  a  film.  No  takers  yet. 

Mix  seems  to  be  having  lots  of  trouble 
just  now.  Directly  he  got  out  of  the  hospital 
his  wife,  Victoria,  sued  for  divorce.  She 
says  Tom  is  dangerously  fond  of  waggling 
guns,  is  loud  and  boisterous  in  their  home, 
and  embarrasses  her  in  public  places.  Tom 
denies  all! 


Cast-off  galoshes,  potatoes,  eggs,  and 
old  clothing  are  used  for  currency 
when  the  roubles  run  low  at  Leningrad 
movie  houses.  Leningrad,  you  know, 
used  to  be  St.  Petersburg,  formerly 
the  capital  of  Russia. 


Everybody  is  glad  to  have  Colleen  Moore 
back  in  Hollywood  again.  And  it's  good 
news  to  know  she  has  already  had  several 
offers  to  make  talking  pictures.  She  deserves 
it  after  trouping  all  over  the  middle  west  in 
her  play,  "On  the  Loose,"  to  say  nothing  of 
the  weeks  she  had  to  spend  in  a  Battle 
Creek  sanitarium  to  recuperate. 

Once  we  were  out  with  Colleen 
when  she  had  her  fortune  told — just 
for  fun.  The  fortune  teller  said  she 
saw  heartaches  galore  for  Colleen  but 
we  just  laughed,  for  at  the  time  Miss 
Moore  and  her  husband,  John  Mc- 
Cormick,  were  wild  about  each  other. 
She  used  to  call  him  "My  John," 
and  every  time  she  started  to  make 
a  new  picture,  he  would  send  her  gor- 
geous bouquets  of  flowers.  But  that's 
all  in  the  past  now.  Colleen  has  a 
clean  emotional  slate  to  write  on 
since  her  divorce  from  McCormick. 
And  as  for  John — he  is  reported 


One  little  Indian  who  grew  up  to  be  a 
motion  picture  actor — Charles  Buddy 
Rogers,  no  less,  at  the  age  of  five. 


Just  a  conference  on  the  "Once  a  Sinner"  set.  Director  Guth- 
rie McCHntic  tells  Joel  McCrea  how  to  play  the  next  scene 
with  Dorothy  Mackaill. 


about  to  marry  Mae  Clark,  ex-sister- 
in-law  to  Fannie  Brice. 


Gloria  Swanson  auctioned  off  part 
of  the  furnishings  of  her  Beverly 
Hills  home  the  other  day.  Lots  of 
fan  bidders. 


Cupid  is  being  very  artful  with 
Carole  Lombard  and  William  Powell. 
They  have  been  seen  together  all  win- 
ter and  now  Paramount  has  selected 
her  to  play  opposite  Bill  in  his  next 
picture,  "Cavalier  of  the  Streets," 
which  was  originally  written  by 
Michael  Arlen  for  Chevalier.  But 
Paramount  considers  Bill  better 
suited  to  the  role. 

It's  interesting  to  know  how  Car- 
ole acquired  the  extra  'e'  on  her 
first  name.  It  seems  she  went  to  a  nu- 
merologist  who  changed  the  spelling  to  Car- 
ole, the  extra  'e'  being  put  on  evidently  for 
extra  luck — or  something.  And  Carole  was 
originally  just  plain  Jane  Peters — only  not 
so  plain,  at  that ! 


During  the  war  Larry  Kent  (right)  was  George  O'Brien's 
company  commander  in  the  navy.  Now  George  and  Larry  are 
both  playing  in  "The  Seas  Beneath." 


The  other  night  at  a  Mayfair  party  in 
New  York,  Ernest  Lubitsch  could  hardly 
keep  his  eyes  off  Ona  Munson.  She's  his 
'heart'  all  right,  and  there's  a  rumor  around 
the  big  town  that  as  soon  as  her  shackles  are 
cast  off  from  Eddie  Buzzell  she  will  become 
Fran  Dircktor  Lubitsch.  This  makes  us  won- 
der if  Ona  will  be  borrowed  from  First 
National  to  play  in  the  coming  Lubitsch- 
Chevalier  production. 

Everybody  likes  Eddie  Buzzell.  He  is  do- 
ing things  in  a  big  way  on  the  Columbia  lot, 
both  writing  and  directing,  and  it  looks  like 
he  is  about  to  blossom  forth  into  one  of  the 
big-timers  of  the  business. 
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SCREENLAND 


the  truth 
About  Cosmetics 

By  Mary  Lee 


THE  Houbigant  man  has  been 
knocking-  at  my  door — not  the 
Fuller  Brush  man — and  what 
a  lot  I  have  learned  about  com- 
pacts from  him !  It  seems  Hou- 
bigant claims  the  compact  record 
for  American  sales.  Do  you  re- 
member about  two  summers  ago 
when  the  little  octagonal-shaped, 
basket-of-roses-in-the-center  com- 
pact first  .made  its  appearance? 
Well,  that  was  Houbigant's  and 
they  proceeded  to  sell  five  million 
of  them  in  one  year. 

Naturally,  after  that,  they  got 
pretty  steamed  up  about  this  com- 
pact business  and  yearly  have  been 
putting  out  new  models.    I  have 
seen  them  all  but  I  think  their  very 
newest  one,  which  has  its  photo- 
graph on  this  page  is  quite  the 
prize.    Houbigant  found  that  gold 
and   nickel    compacts    scratch  up 
quickly   so   they've   put   out  this 
newest   one   in   a  choice   of   colors  and 
enamels.     You   can   have   it  in  heavenly 
tones  of  green  and  yellow,  blue  and  silver, 
or  red  and  black.    It  costs  $3.50.  The 
powder  is  delightful  and  clings  affection- 
ately to  your  nose,  and  I  think  you'll  find 
it  very  worth  the  owning. 

Houbigant  is  also  putting  out  a  nice  new 
powder  and  a  perfume  this  month,  both 
with  the  same  fragrance,  called  Fleur 
Beinaimee,  which  carelessly  translated,  is 
Beloved  Flower  or  Flower  of  My  Beloved, 
or  something  like  that.  Both  are  slick  and 
t  lie  prices  are  pets — one  dollar  for  the 
powder,  which  is  very  soft  and  comes  in 
any  shade  your  little  face  desires — and  six 
dollars  for  a  very  generous-sized  bottle  of 
the  perfume,  and  one  dollar  for  the  purse 
sjze.  This  would  make  a  nice  gift  for 
Easter,  or  some  such  occasion.  The  odeur 
is  spicy  and  woodsy  and  very,  very  chic. 

This  month's  cutest  gadget — and  I  do 
love  a  gadget — is_  the  Cutex  Nail  White 
Pencil.  It  looks  like  a  pencil  and  acts  like 
a  pencil  only  instead  of  making  black  lines 
it  makes  clean  white  lines  under  your  nails 
— and  very  effective  it  is  if  you  ask  me. 

The  way  you  work  it  is  this :  Imme- 
diately after  you  have  washed  your  hands, 
you  pass  the  Cutex  pencil  underneath  each 
of  the  nail  tips. 

This  cleanses  and  whitens  them  in  a 
very  smart  way,  and  I  can  think  of  noth- 
ing sweeter  for  the  working  girl  who 
wants  to  look  like  the  pink  of  perfection 
during  office  hours.  The  price  is  a  mere 
thirty-five  cents.  Not  of  course,  to  be 
used  to  fool  the  office  help  into  thinking 
it's  a  real  pencil,  or  such.  You  could — but 
jobs  are  so  scarce. 

Cleanliness  keeps  '  right  on  getting 
smarter  and  smarter !  Two  new  methods 
of  attaining  that  spotless  look  have  come 


This    compact    by    Houbigant    is  in 
heavenly  tones  of  blue  and  silver — tres 
distingue. 


to  my  attention  this  month — to  say  nothing 
of  a  great  big  heavenly  box  of  Lux  soap, 
but  the  grand  qualities  of  Lux  soap 
you  all  know  about,  so  I'll  pass  over  it 
until  Anne  Van  Alsyne  chooses  to  write 
about  luxurious  bathing.  Then  she'll  rave 
about  it. 

The  two  new  products  are  Madam 
Helena  Rubenstein's  Water  Lily  Liquid 
Cleanser  and  some  new  little  tissue  paper 
hankys  called,  appropriately  enough,  'Tish.' 

It  was  a  little  less  than  two  years  ago 
that  Ambrosia  hit  the  big  cosmetic  trade 
and  just  about  upset  the  business.  For 
Ambrosia  was  a  fine  liquid  cleanser,  com- 
ing along  at  a  time  when  we  had  all  been 
creamed  to  boredom,  if  not  to  beauty.  Am- 
brosia, because  it  really  does  do  what  it 
promises,  went  over  in  a  big  way.  And 
so  a  demand  for  liquid  cleansers  was  cre- 
ated which  the  older  beauty  houses  began 
answering  at  once. 

Madame  Rubenstein  has  held  out  long- 
est, but  now  her  answer  is  here  in  the 
Water  Lily  Cleanser.  Where  other  liquid 
cleansers  are  clear,  Madame's  is  opaque 
and  milky,  with  a  lovely  scent,  and  appar- 
ently has  less  drying  tendency  than  most 
of  them.  It  goes  on  the  face  very  smooth- 
ly, and  removes  the  toil  of  the  day  from 
your  countenance  without  seeming  to  take 
all  your  skin  with  it.  By  that  I  mean  it's 
smooth  and  soft  and  most  refreshing.  It 
comes  in  various  size  smart  bottles  at  a 
price  range  that's  very  satisfactory. 

'Tish'  looks  like  a  handkerchief,  each 
separate  square  of  it  being  hemstitched 
paper.  It  feels  like  silk  and  it  behaves 
like  a  thoroughbred.  You  can  use  it  for 
everything  from  removing  cold  cream  to 
acting  as  picnic  napkins.  It  comes  in  six 
colors  and  three  sizes  so  that  each  square 
costs  a  little  more  than  a  cent  apiece.  I 


tried  it  out  one  wintry  day,  when 
my  face  was  all  chapped  and  wind- 
burned.  I  found  it  so  agreeable  I 
went  right  out  and  sunk  a  whole 
dollar  for  a  box  of  it — and  felt  it 
was  a  good  bargain. 

Well,  haven't  I  been  the  enthus- 
iastic little  darling  this  month?  It 
must  be  the  influence  of  spring 
around  the  corner  or  something. 
But  the  articles  really  have  been 
great.  One  final  burst  of  praise 
and  I'm  finished. 

Remember  the   Terri  Company 
which   more   or   less   started  the 
compact  business  a  few  years  ago? 
They've  been  rather  quiet  of  late, 
but  now  new  blood  and  loose  pow- 
der have  come  into  the  firm  and 
they   are   coming   out   with  new 
compacts.    They  are  Swiss-watch 
thin,  with  unbreakable  mirrors,  in 
coral,  turquoise,  jade,  black,  red 
and  tortoise-shell.     The   case   has  two 
little   jeweled   rings   on   it   as   its  only 
ornament.     Very  doggy.     The  compacts 
are  either  single  or  double,  for  loose  pow- 
der alone,  or  powder  or  rouge.  The  price 
for  either  is  one  dollar.     And  when  it 
comes  to  a  choice  between  loose  or  com- 
pact powder  for  one's  countenance — well, 
why  be  foolish?    There  isn't  any  choice. 
Every  girl  goes  on  the  loose  given  the 
chance. 


Terri  compacts,  Swiss-watch 
thin,  with  unbreakable  mir- 
rors, are  the  last  word  in 
urban  smartness.  They  come 
in  coral,  turquoise,  jade, 
black,  red,  and  tortoise-shell. 
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ASK  ME 


The  new  crop  of  fans  know  Doug  Jr.  better  than  they  know  his  dad. 
But  wait  until  they  see  the  one,  only,  and  original  Fairbanks  in  his 
come-back  film.  Doug  Jr.  had  better  watch  out! 


(Continued  from  page  12) 

Doug  Jr.  has  a  rival! 
Douglas  Fairbanks  the 
first  returns  to  the  screen 
in  "Reaching  for  the 
Moon" 

Morris;  and  "Little  Caesar"  with  Rob- 
inson and  Dour  Fairbanks,  Jr.  They'll 
make  you  afraid  to  go  home  in  the  dark ! 

June  Bug.  Have  I  an  assortment  of 
June  birthdays  of  the  stars  to  offer?  Just 
cast  your  heavenly  eyes  on  this  list :  Clive 
Brook,  William  Austin,  Virginia  Brown 
Faire,  Lois  Wilson,  Martha  Sleeper, 
Hedda  Hopper  and  Barry  Norton.  Barry 
is  making  French  and  Spanish  versions 
of  various  Paramount  films.  He  will  also 
play  in  American  flickers. 

Katherine  H.  You  ask,  "What  is  thi3 
thing  called  love?"  Never  mind,  that's  a 
phonograph  record.  Janet  Gaynor's  first 
notable  success  was  with  Charles  Farrell  in 
"Seventh  Heaven"  in  1927,  followed  by 
"Two  Girls  Wanted"  and  "Sunrise."  In 
1928  she  made  "Street  Angel"  and  "Four 
Devils."  "Christina,"  "Lucky  Star,"  and 
"Sunny  Side  Up"  were  released  in  1929. 
Her  latest  picture  is  "The  Man  Who  Came 
Back"  with  Charles  Farrell. 

Miriam  F.  If  you  have  a  hard  time  try- 
ing to  stop  asking  questions,  what  kind 
of  a  so-and-so  do  you  think  I  have  trying 
to  answer  all  these  non-stop  flights?  John 
Boles  gives  one  of  his  best  performances 
in  his  new  picture,  "One  Heavenly  Night," 
with  Evelyn  Laye.  John  was  born  Oct. 
28,  1900,  in  Greenville,  Texas.  Nancy 
Carroll  and  Charles  Rogers  had  the  leads 
in  "Follow  Thru"  with  Zelma  O'Neal. 
Jack  Haley,  Thelma  Todd  and  Eugene 
Pallette  in  support. 

Bob  B.  So  you  think  a  sock  on  the 
hand  is  worth  two  on  the  feet,  do  you? 
You  should  ask  me !  Raymond  Hackett 
has  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes  and  was 
born  in  1902.  Malcolm  MacGregor  has 
black  hair  and  brown  eyes.  Charles  Bick- 
ford,  Chester  Morris,  David  Rollins  and 
Kenneth  MacKenna  use  their  own  names 
on  the  screen.  Don  Alvarado's  real  name 
is  Jose  Paige. 

Belle  of  H.  C.  I  do  not  know  the  age 
of  Hedda  Hopper  but  she  doesn't  look  it 
by  a  long  shot.  Ruth  Taylor  was  mar- 
ried to  Paul  S.  Zuckerman  on  March  17, 
1930.  There's  a  Zuckerman  Jr.,  born  in 
December,  1930.  Marie  Prevost  is  32 
years  old.  Thelma  Hill  is  24  years  old. 
Her  real  name  is  Hillerman.  Lawrence 
Tibbett  was  born  in  California.  Nancy 
Carroll's  daughter  is  about  four  years  old, 
and  was  christened  Patricia  Kirkland. 

Eleanor  K.  You  want  to  know  who 
Ramon  Novarro's  and  Buddy  Rogers'  best 
girls  are?  As  far  as  my  scouting  and 
detective  ability  goes  and  that  is  going  some, 
Ramon's  and  Buddy's  best  girls  are  their 
mothers.  Ralph  Emerson  and  Lee  Moran 
were  the  'other  two'  men  in  "Dance 
Hall"  with  Olive  Borden  and  Arthur  Lake. 

Claire  F.  If  everything  goes  well  and 
why  shouldn't  it,  you'll  see  your  favorite. 


Douglas  Fairbanks,  Sr.,  in  a  new  picture 
one  of  these  days :  "Reaching  for  the 
Moon"  with  Bebe  Daniels  co-starring. 
Gloria  Swanson  is  5  feet  3  inches  tall. 
Ramon  Novarro  has  five  brothers  and 
five  sisters.  A  recent  Novarro  release, 
"Call  of  the  Flesh." 

Nancy  S.  I'm  too  busy  answering  ques- 
tions to  try  for  pictures — not  that  I'd  have 
any  difficulty  in  getting  a  scream  test,  oh 
my  no !  Charles  Rogers  was  born  Aug. 
13,  1905.  He  has  black  hair,  brown  eyes 
and  is  6  feet  tall.  He  has  a  married  sis- 
ter but  she  isn't  in  pictures.  His  latest 
release  is  "Along  Came  Youth." 

E.  Ne.  Mne.    Meeny,  moe,  catch  Mitzi 


Green  before  I  let  her  go!  Step  right  up, 
Mitzi,  and  tell  the  lady  all  about  your- 
self. She  was  born  10  years  ago  in  New 
York  City.  Her  parents  are  Joe  Keno 
and  Rosie  Green,  well-known  vaudeville 
team-mates.  Mitzi's  first  stage  appearance 
was  when  she  was  3  years  old,  with  a 
Gus  Edwards'  sketch.  She  is  the  first 
child  to  be  placed  under  contract  by  Par- 
amount. Her  eyes  are  grey  and  her 
brown  hair  is  worn  in  a  straight  bob  with 
bangs.  She  has  played  in  "The  Marriage 
Playground"  with  Mary  Brian  and  Fredric 
March ;  "Sweetie"  with  Nancy  Carroll ; 
"Love  Among  the  Millionaires"  with 
Clara  Bow;  "The  Santa  Fe  Trail"  with 
Richard  Arlen,  and  "Tom  Sawyer"  with 
{Continued  on  page  123) 
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The  Discovery  of  Dick 


the  younger  children  lived  at  Long  Beach. 
Cromwell  had  done  some  mural  work 
for  the  Pantages  Theater  and  he  was 
known  in  a  certain  little  circle  for  the 
beauty  of  the  masks  of  celebrities  which 
he  was  always  making.  But  sometimes 
celebrities  forget  to  pay.  And  some- 
times— they  don't  pay  at  all.  And  every 
penny  he  could  collect  went  to  the  younger 
children,  so  that  he  and  Opal  had  a 
pretty  sorry  shift  to  get  along  in  the 
town  of  star  dust  and  heart-break. 

Along  about  the  fall  of  1930,  things 
looked  bad  for  the  boy.  It  looked  like 
the  fall  of  the  house  of  Radabaugh  if 
some  good  cash  money  wasn't  forth- 
coming— and  soon.  The  rent  was  over- 
due. There  wasn't  much  left  on  the  pan- 
try shelf.  And,  to  make  everything  quite, 
quite,  perfect,  Richard  was  sick.  He  had 
almost  killed  himself  trying  to  do  some- 
thing different  in  the  way  of  masks. 

"These  masks,"  he  explained,  "are  made 
on  the  theory  of  death  masks— by  spread- 
ins  the  clay  over  the  face.  But,  of  course, 
when  you're  working  on  living  models 
you  leave  the  nostrils  uncovered.  After- 


Continued  from  page  62 

wards,  I  paint  the  hardened  clay,  slit 
the  mouth  open,  color  the  lips,  and  there 
it  is.  But  one  unfortunate  afternoon,  I 
decided  to  cover  my  entire  face,  except 
for  an  air  tube  in  my  mouth.  I  began 
great,  but  along  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  the  tube  slipped  out.  My  sister 
found  me  some  time  later  and  the  Holly- 
wood pulmotor  squad  brought  me  back 
to  life  and  debt. 

"While  I  was  recuperating,  I  couldn't 
paint.  I  had  just  lost  interest  in  every- 
thing. One  afternoon  a  high  school  friend 
of  mine  came  over  and  said  they  were 
casting  a  talkie  version  of  Richard 
Barthelmess'  silent  picture,  'Tol'able 
David,'  on  the  Columbia  lot  and  needed 
a  youngster  for  the  leading  role.  'Why 
don't  you  try  it?'  he  asked. 

"I  had  always  wanted  to  act  but  was 
scared  to  death  of  the  very  idea.  Didn't 
think  I'd  ever  have  a  chance.  My  hair's 
straight  and  I  don't  look  like  one  of  these 
big  wide-open  spaces'  guys.    But  I  went. 

"Well,  it  just  happens  like  that  in 
Hollywood.  For  no  good  reason  that  I 
could  see,  I  was  picked  out  of  I  don't 


know  how  many  kids  by  Harry  Cohn  to 
play  the  part  of  David,  the  mountain  boy. 
I  didn't  know  anything  about  acting.  I 
never  had  been  in  a  picture  or  on  the 
stage.  But  thanks  to  Mr.  Blystone,  the 
director,  I  got  by." 

And  how  he  got  by !  He  got  by  so 
well  that  as  soon  as  President  and  Mrs. 
Hoover  saw  the  talkie,  they  wanted  to 
meet  Richard.  So  after  personal  appear- 
ances all  the  way  across  the  country, 
stop-overs  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 
Richard  slicked  down  his  hair  and  went 
to  shake  hands  with  the  big  ex-mining 
engineer,  Herbert  Hoover,  and  his  missus. 

Cromwell  is  related  to  Howard  Chan- 
dler Christy.  He  went  to  Long  Beach 
High  School  and  had  a  few  months  at 
the  Chauinard  Art  School  in  Hollywood. 
He  likes  meat  well  done;  coffee,  buckets 
of  coffee ;  swimming,  and  sophisticated 
girls  who  look  unsophisticated. 

Richard's  favorite  actress  is  Garbo.  But 
he  likes  the  finish  of  Ruth  Chatterton. 
Joan  Crawford  is  another  of  his  female 
favorites.  For  men,  he  prefers  Fredric 
March,  Gary  Cooper  and  Lew  Ayres. 


history.  As  we  have  said,  he  was  the 
magnificent  steed  Valentino  rode  in  his 
dashing  manner  when  the  late  star  made 
"The  Son  of  the  Sheik."  He  also  was  the 
last  horse  ever  ridden  by  Valentino.  The 
attachment  and  sympathy  between  the  star 
and  the  horse  were  very  real.  It  is  Re- 
called that  Valentino  personally  had  'Ja- 
daan'  insured  for  twenty  thousand  dollars 
during  the  periods  they  were  together. 

Every  man  who  rode  'Jadaan'  in 
"Beau  Ideal"  was  unanimous  in  declar- 
ing that  he  experienced  an  uncanny  feel- 
ing every  time  he  mounted  the  great 
stallion's  back.  They  felt,  somehow- 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us — that  they 
were  not  riding  alone — that  the  spirit  of 
Valentino  was  somehow  guiding  the 
animal. 

During  the  filming  of  this  RKO  pic- 
ture an  incident  occurred  which  seemed  to 
give  evidence  of  this;  also  of  'Jadaan's' 
remarkable  intelligence  and  the  instinc- 
tive qualities  which  for  unknown  cen- 
turies have  made  the  Arabian  the  most 
prized  possession  of  the  desert  tribes  and 
the  most  sought  horseflesh  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  best  'shots'  of  the  production 
is  a  vicious  fight  between  legionnaires 
and  tribesmen.  The  realistic  qualities  in- 
jected into  this  battle  by  Director  Brenon 
are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  nineteen  of 
the  players  were  injured. 

The  script  called  for  the  wounding  of 
Jadaan's'  rider  at  the  height  of  the  hos- 
tilities and  there  was  some  concern  over 
what  might  happen  to  the  riderless  stal- 
lion since  no  one  could  be  on  hand  to 
catch  him.  The  dappled  gray  took  care 
of  the  situation,  however.  Just  as  Valen- 
tino had  trained  'Jadaan'  to  do,  and  just 
as  the  horse's  illustrious  ancestors  have 
performed  on  real  battlefields  when  their 
masters  fell,  'Jadaan'  made  a  small  circle, 
returned  and  stood  by  the  prostrate  figure 
of  his  rider.  Despite  the  terrific  din  of 
rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  and  the 
frenzied  action  of  the  field,  the  animal 
refused  to  be  driven  away.  But  the 
strangest  thing  of  all,  perhaps,  was  that 
the  fallen  rider  himself  said  that  despite 
the  confusion  and  the  very  real  danger 


Romance  Rides  Again 

Continued  from  page  51 

he  had  no  fear.  He  felt  a  sense  of  protec- 
tion around  him ! 

As  soon  as  the  scene  was  taken,  some 
Arabs  who  played  the  roles  of  hostile 


An  intimate  study  of  an  intrigu- 
ing lady — Bebe  Daniels — in  her 
boudoir. 


tribesmen,  rushed  to  'Jadaan'  and  sur- 
rounded him  exclaiming.  "He's  a  real 
Arabian !    He  wouldn't  leave  his  rider !" 

'Jadaan's'  stable  mate  and  fellow  actor, 
'Raseyn,'  one  of  the  latest  champions  be- 
longing to  the  Kellogg  Ranch,  also  has 
a  colorful  story.  There  is  no  finer  blood 
line  in  the  world  than  his.  'Raseyn'  was 
sired  by  the  English  champion,  'Sko- 
wronek,'  whose  owner,  Lady  Wentworth 
of  Crabbet  Park,  Sussex,  England,  re- 
fused two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  him. 

'Skowronek'  and  his  sire  were  owned 
by  a  famous  Polish  family  at  the  time 
of  the  World  War.  When  the  Com- 
munist revolutionists  swept  into  power 
they  hanged  the  sire  of  'Skowronek'  on 
a  scaffold,  as  they  would  a  man,  because 
they  associated  the  royal  line  of  horse 
heritage  with  that  of  kings.  But 
'Skowronek,'  plastered  with  mud  and 
dirt,  was  smuggled  out  of  the  country 
and  so  saved  from  hanging. 

The  original  source  from  which  all 
modern  light  horses  throughout  the  world 
derive  most  of  their  beauty  and  virtues 
is  from  the  pure  Arabian  strain,  cele- 
brated since  Biblical  times,  and  this 
breed  is  threatened  with  extinction  in 
their  native  home. 

American  sportsmen  and  horse  lovers 
are  devoting  every  effort  and  large  sums 
of  money  to  perpetuating  the  pure 
Arabian  strains.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
this  country  out  of  a  horse  population  of 
about  eighteen  million,  less  than  two 
hundred  of  them  are  pure  Arabians. 
About  one-third  of  these  have  been  as- 
sembled on  the  eight-hundred-acre  Kel- 
logg Ranch  in  one  of  the  fertile  Califor- 
nia valleys  where  natural  conditions  are 
ideal  for  re-establishing  the  breed. 

Owned  by  W.  K.  Kellogg,  of  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Kellogg  Company,  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  cereal  foods,  the  ranch 
is  outstanding  among  the  world's  few 
establishments  for  the  preservation  and 
breeding  of  these  beautiful  and  fleet- 
footed  horses  that  have  proved  such  true 
and  sympathetic  friends  of  man. 
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famous  screen  idol 


Ljearn  the  Complexion  Secret 

9  out  of  io  Screen  Stars  know 

{Above)  BETTY  COMPSON,  Radio  Pictures'  star 


f'/TpHE  WOMAN  who  wants  to  win 
I   and  hold   adoration  should 
keep  youth, "  Hugh  Trevor  says. 

"And  nowadays  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  any  reason  why  she 
can't.  Everywhere  you  go  you  meet 
women  no  longer  very  young  in 
years,  but  radiant  with  that  glowing 
alive  sort  of  charm  no  man  can 
resist. 

"Stage  and  screen  stars,  as  you 
know,  hold  the  admiration  they  have 
won  year  after  year.  Birthdays  don't 
??iatter  at  all.  And  nowadays  I  no- 
tice that  other  women  are  learning 
their  complexion  secret!" 


The  caress  of  dollar-a-cake 
Trench  toilet  soap 


What  is  the  secret  of  staying  young 
the  lovely  actresses  know? 

Guard  complexion  beauty 
the  Hollywood  way 

Important  actresses  throughout  the 
world  remain  young,  lovely,  allur- 
ing, year  after  year!  In  Hollywood 
.  .  .  on  Broadway  ...  in  Europe  .  .  . 
they  guard  complexion  beauty — 
KEEP  youthful  allure  — with  Lux 
Toilet  Soap.  They  have  made  this 
fragrant,  very  white  soap  official  in 
all  studios ...  it  is  found  in  theatres 
everywhere.  Your  skin  will  love  it, 
too! 


iBehu)  BEBE  DANIELS,  Radio  Pictures  star 


Lux  Toilet  Soap-JO* 
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SCREENLAND 


three  quarter  minutes  upon  your  head.) 

After  all  this  brushing,  give  yourself 
a  good  scalp  massage.  The  best  way  to  do 
it  is  to  hold  the  sides  of  the  head  firmly 
with  the  palms  of  the  hands.  Resting  the 
fingertips  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  rotate 
them  firmly  until  the  scalp  beneath  them 
becomes  glowing  and  pliant.  This  stim- 
ulates the  oil  glands  to  proper  activity  and 
loosens  up  any  dandruff  and  dust  that  your 
scalp  may  have  collected  during  the  day. 

If  your  hair  seems  to  need  it,  a  good 
hair  tonic  will  help.  There  are  many  ex- 
cellent ones  on  the  market,  made  under 
the  finest  conditions  and  the  most  exact- 
ing standards.  Some  are  for  dry  and 
some  for  oily  scalps,  and  they  can  speed 
up  the  process  of  getting  your  'crowning 
glory'  into  the  best  possible  stage.  Their 
chief  value  is  in  their  stimulating  the  blood 
supply  and  the  massage  required  in  using 
them. 

You  don't  need  to  spend  much  time  on 
scalp  massage.  Three  or  four  minutes  will 
suffice,  if  you  can't  afford  more  time,  and 
you  will  be  perfectly  amazed  at  the  beauty 
results.  Particularly  in  cases  of  light 
dandruff,  the  massage  so  stimulates  the 
scalp  and  tones  up  the  erector  muscles, 
that  the  dandruff  is  soon  routed.  Dandruff 
of  longer  standing  needs  more  thorough 
treatment,  of  course.  It  requires  too  much 
space  for  me  to  go  into  here  but  if  you  will 
write  me,  I'll  be  glad  to  give  you  detailed 
advice  by  letter  for  curing  dandruff. 


Mary  Pickford  does  a  Maurice 
Chevalier   in  "Kiki." 


Have  Lovely  Hair! 

Continued  from  page  85 

Now  all  this  brushing  and  massaging 
may  frighten  some  girls,  particularly 
those  who  have  permanents  or  marcels. 
There  is  an  illusion  that  has  grown  up  in 
the  beauty  parlors  that  you  can  brush  the 
'made'  wave  out  of  your  hair.  Well, 
that's  true  in  one  sense  and  untrue  in 
another. 

A  girl  who  has   a  natural   wave,  of 


Blonde    and    beautiful,  Lucille 
Williams  has  a  nice  new  feature 
contract  with  Pathe. 


even  the  most  delicate  degree,  will  find 
that  brushing  will  bring  it  out  more 
visibly  and  make  it  very  lovely.  And  the 
girl  with  the  permanent  or  marcel  has  the 
choice  between  a  hard,  formal  wave  and 
lifeless  hair  or  luxurious  looking  hair  and 
a  loose  wave. 

It's  probably  true  that  your  permanent 
won't  last  so  long,  in  well-brushed  hair, 
but  it's  just  as  true  that  your  hair  will 
look  more  beautiful  while  it  does  last,  and 
you'd  rather  have  that  true,  wouldn't  you? 
Dry,  lifeless  hair  never  holds  a  wave  well, 
anyway.  Vigorous  hair  can  be  trained  in 
any  way  you  like.  And  remember  always 
to  brush  the  hair  against  the  way  it  grows, 
up  from  the  neck,  front,  over  the  fore- 
head, away  from  the  ears. 

The  brush  you  use  is  very  important. 
One  with  long,  rather  stiff  bristles  is  best. 
And  be  very  sure  that  it  is  clean.  You 
can  clean  it  instantly  by  putting  a  few  drops 
of  ammonia — ordinary  kitchen  ammonia — 
and  a  pinch  of  borax  into  a  bowl  of  hot 
water — not  boiling — and  immersing  the 
brush  into  it.  Let  it  soak  about  five  or 
ten  minutes.  Shake  out  excess  water  and 
dry  in  the  open  air,  preferably  in  the  sun- 
shine. Let  the  brush  rest  on  its  bristles 
instead  of  on  its  back.  In  cases  of  dand- 
ruff, the  brush  should  be  washed  after 
each  using,  as  complete  cleanliness  is  a 
fine  medicine  for  this  scalp  illness.  This 
goes  for  your  comb,  too,  of  course.  And 
do  be  careful  about  those  little  pocket 
combs  we  all  carry.  They  need  changing 
regularly. 

And  then  shampooing.  There's  so  much 
controversy  on  this  point.  My  experience 
makes  me  believe  that  with  daily  brush- 
ing of  the  scalp  and  a  daily  massage,  twice 
a  month  is  sufficient  to  wash  oily  hair. 
Dry  hair  should  be  washed  every  third 
week.  Too  frequent  shampooing  stimu- 
lates the  oil  glands  and  harms  oily  hair 
rather  than  helps  it. 

I  f  you  shampoo  your  hair  at  home,  be 
careful  not  to  use  an  alkali  soap.    An  olive 


oil  soap  is  excellent  for  dry  hair,  a  pure 
castile  for  oily.  Tar  soap  is  beneficial, 
though  better  for  brunettes  than  blondes 
as  it  has  a  slight  darkening  tendency.  It 
is  best  to  make  a  jelly  of  the  soap  by 
melting  it  in  a  little  water  and  adding  a 
pinch  of  borax.  This  prevents  your  get- 
ting bits  of  soap  on  your  scalp  which 
might  not  rinse  off  easily. 

Dry  your  hair  carefully  with  warm 
towels  and  let  the  sun  dry  it,  too,  if  pos- 
sible. Never  dry  it  under  intense  heat, 
such  as  some  unscrupulous  beauty  parlors 
use.  If  you  prefer  to  go  to  a  shop  for 
your  shampoos — and  it's  often  more  con- 
venient, particularly  when  you  are  going 
to  have  your  hair  set  afterwards — be 
careful  about  the  soap  you  permit  them  to 
use  on  your  hair  and  if  necessary  pay  an 
extra  quarter  and  get  your  hair  hand- 
dried.    It's  a  splendid  beauty  investment. 

Someday  I  shall  write  you  an  article  on 
how  to  dress  your  hair  and  before  summer 
comes  I  want  to  write  you  again  about 
permanents  and  such  things  and  how  to 
care  for  your  scalps  during  the  vacation 
months — since  while  the  sun  is  wonderful 
for  one's  health  it  is  hard  on  one's  beauty, 
particularly  on  the  beauty  of  the  hair. 

But  here  I  have  had  space  only  to  tell 
you  the  basic  rules  for  good  care  of  the 
hair  and  the  beginning  of  its  beauty.  The 
principles  I've  pointed  out  are  those  fol- 
lowed by  the  best  dermatologists  and 
by  those  smart  women  who  care  most 
about  presenting  an  exquisite  appearance. 


Constance  Bennett,  one  of  the 
best  dressed  women  in  pictures. 
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I  ve  found  a  perfume 
to  register  JVLe 

says  LILLIAN  ROTH 


'  I  d  heard  th 


:h  tli 


Here  were  sucli  tilings  .  .  . 
perfumes  that  just  fitted  certain  types  .  .  . 
hut  never  quite  hehevedit,  don  t  you  know. 

"Until  that  day  .  .  .  what  a  find!  ...  I 
discovered  Seventeen.  Just  a  little  vagrant 
whiff,  straying  from  a  perfume  counter  .  .  . 

"Why,  hello  Mel  ...  I  gasped.  For  .  .  . 
it  s  an  honest  fact  .  .  .  that  perfume  said  to 
me  I  m  young  as  you  are  ...  I  like 
thrills  .  .  .  and  madcap  fancies  ...  I 
dance  and  sing  .  .  . 

"Well,  I  ad  opted  Seventeen  right  then 
and  there  1  Now,  we  re  always  together 
.  .  .  and  I  hardly  know,  when  I  m  gay, 
how  much  is  me  and  how  much  Seventeen!" 


Keeping  the  JVfoot? 
of  Seventeen^ 

Face  Powder.. .  in  smart, subtle 
shades.  Dusting  Powder .  .  .  an 
exhilarating  finishforthebath. 
Compact  ...  in  -which  alert 
sophistication  is  combined 
■w  ith  Seventeen's  naive  charm. 
Brillantmes  . .  both  solid  and 
liquid;  the  solid  is  non-alco- 
holic and  non-drying.  Sachet 
.  .  .  like  a  haunting  breath  of 
Springtime,  to  freshen  clothes 
and  rie.    Toilet  Ti^ater  .  .  . 

.  .  .  the  characteristic  Seven- 
teen scent.  Talcum  .  „  .  fresh, 
clean,  fragrant.  TJie  Perfume 
.  „  .  the  mood  of  Seventeen 
itself,  translated  into  a  perfume. 
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Southern  Charm  in  the  Kitchen 


Continued  from  page  83 


sugar,  one  cup  of  sour  cream,  two  and  a 
half  cups  of  flour,  one-half  teaspoon  of 
soda,  one-half  teaspoon  of  cream  of  tartar, 
two  teaspoons  of  lemon  extract,  four  egg 
whites. 

For  the  brown  part  of  the  cake  she  uses 
one-half  cup  of  butter,  one-half  cup  of 
brown  sugar,  four  egg  yolks,  one  cup  of 
molasses,  one-half  cup  of  sour  cream,  two 
and  a  half  cups  of  flour,  one-half  tea- 
spoon soda,  one-half  teaspoon  cream  of 
tartar,  one-half  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  each  of  mace,  nutmeg  and 
cloves. 

Sometimes  Dorothy  bakes  the  whole 
mixture  in  a  large  loaf  pan,  but  usually 
she  bakes  it  in  layers,  putting  first  a 
spoonful  of  light  and  then  a  spoonful  of 
dark  batter  into  the  pan.  It  requires  about 
a  half  hour  of  baking  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Dorothy's  pies  and  tarts  are  as  good  as 
the  cakes  which  she  bakes.  For  special 
little  luncheons  she  loves  to  make  rasp- 
berry tarts.  The  shells  which  she  con- 
cocts are  half-way  between  shortcake  and 
regular  pie  crust.  She  doubles  the  amount 
of  shortening  and  adds  a  little  sugar  to 
the  flour.  For  the  filling  of  the  tarts,  she 
cooks  raspberries  in  a  syrup  of  sugar, 
butter,  grated  nutmeg  and  a  dash  of  lemon 
juice.  Then  she  tops  the  whole  with  a 
mound  of  whipped  cream.  There  is  little 
wonder  that,  when  the  word  is  whispered 
that  Dorothy's  luncheon  dessert  is  rasp- 
berry tarts,  the  guests  make  a  brave  at- 
tempt to  eat  lightly  of  the  other  food. 

Dorothy's  favorite  pie  is  buttermilk 
custard  pie.  The  filling  for  this  pie  con- 
sists of  three  eggs,  two-thirds  cup  of  sugar, 
three-fourths  cup  of  butter,  three  table- 
spoons of  flour,  two  cups  of  buttermilk, 
grated  rind  of  one  lemon.  Dorothy  creams 
the  butter  and  sugar  and  adds  the  well- 
beaten  egg  yolks.  Then  she  adds  the  flour, 
the  grated  lemon  rind  and,  finally,  the  but- 
termilk. She  folds  in  the  stiffly  beaten 
egg  whites  and  pours  the  mixture  into  the 
pastry-lined  pans,  the  shells  having  been 
baked  fifteen  minutes  in  a  hot  oven  before 
the  filling  is  added. 

Much  has  been  spoken  and  written  about 
the  girl  of  today,  who  considers  her 
tulinary  knowledge  complete  when  she 
knows  how  to  make  candy  and  how  to 
operate  a  can  opener.  Dorothy  is  a  thor- 
oughly modern  girl  who  thoroughly  con- 
tradicts this  statement.  She  can  cook  al- 
most anything  but  she  can  also  manip- 


ulate   a    can    opener    and    make  candy. 

You  should  taste  the  candy  she  makes 
when  she  feels  sweet-hungry  or  when  she 
is  making  ready  for  an  onrush  of  candy- 
loving  guests.  One  of  her  concoctions  she 
calls  'fudge,'  but  it  should  be  named 
'Ambrosia'  or  'Heaven's  Delight'  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

The  base  of  this  fudge  is  brown  sugar. 
To  this  she  adds  cream,  butter,  a  dash  of 
salt  and  a  dash  of  vinegar.  After  it  has 
been  cooked  to  the  proper  stage,  she  per- 
mits it  partially  to  cool.  Then  she  adds 
marshmallow  cream,  chopped  nuts,  chopped 
raisins  and  chopped  dates.  She  heats  it 
until  it  is  a  smooth,  golden  cream  and 
pours  it  into  shallow  pans  to  harden.  Never 
before  did  candy  taste  like  that. 


Another  favorite  sweet  is  Dorothy's 
'Divinity,'  which  is  unlike  any  other  di- 
vinity. For  this  she  uses  one  pound  of 
powdered  sugar,  two  unbeaten  egg  whites, 
one  teaspoon  of  vanilla  and  chopped  figs, 
nuts  and  dates.  This  mixture  is  not  cooked 
but  is  beaten  until  it  is  thoroughly  creamed. 
Then  Dorothy  drops  it  in  blobs  on  oiled 
paper  and  permits  it  to  harden. 

Sometimes  she  eats  or  serves  this  candy 
as  it  is.  Sometimes  she  rolls  it  into 
balls  or  oblongs  and  dips  it  in  a  thick 
chocolate  coating.  For  this  she  uses  sugar 
prongs,  the  prongs  making  the  indenta- 
tions which  serve  to  decorate  the  finished 
candies. 

Little  Dorothy  can  cook.  There's  no 
doubt  about  that. 


Yum,  yum!  If  Dorothy  Jordan  can  cook  like  she  can  act — why,  just  cut 
us  a  piece  of  cake,  Dot. 


Does  Education  Help? 

Continued  from  page  26 


Dick  Barthelmess  is  a  Trinity  College  man 
and  a  Psi  Upsilon.  James  Rennie  went  to 
the  College  of  Toronto,  Canada,  and  Sid- 
ney Blackmer  holds  A.B.  and  LI.  D.  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Dear  old  George  Fawcett  is  a  Phi  Kappa 
Psi  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  the 
same  fraternity  that  President  Wilson  be- 
longed to.  Young  John  Wayne,  hero  of 
"The  Big  Trail,"  was  a  University  of 
Southern  California  man. 

Although  precious  few  producers  are 
university  men,  most  of  the  directors  are. 
There's  something  about  directing  that  calls 
for  the  sort  of  mind  that  can  absorb  learn- 


ing, although  Cecil  De  Mille's  college  prob- 
ably looks  askance  at  his  "Madam  Satan" 
tastes. 

Actually  this  is  merely  a  partial  list,  for 
hundreds  of  the  less  known  players  these 
days  are  college  graduates.  For  that  mat- 
ter you  can  find  them  among  the  extras, 
the  technicians,  the  office  staff,  and  the 
press  agents.  Oh,  the  press  agents  are 
strong  on  college  educations — they  have  to 
be  such  charming  fellows ! 

We  haven't  even  included  that  band  of 
collegians  by  name  who  made  the  serials 
for  Universal,  but  they  were  all  the  gen- 
uine article. 

Of  course,  if  you  have  the  beauty  and 


talent  of  Garbo,  it  won't  make  any  differ- 
ence if  you  have  a  collegiate  sheep-skin  or 
not.  Garbo  is  one  of  the  great  stars  who 
never  had  an  A.B.  But  she  has  what  is 
just  as  good — a  couple  of  years  training 
at  the  Swedish  Royal  Academy  of  Dra- 
matic Art.  But  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
dear  screen  aspirants,  don't  play  hookey 
at  school.  The  best  road  to  motion  pic- 
tures these  days  is  a  first-class  education, 
as  well  as  good  looks  and  a  nice  person- 
ality. You  are  going  to  feel  an  awful 
ignoramus  when  you  get  to  Hollywood  if 
you've  been  a  school  dodger — so  if  _  you 
want  to  be  a  screen  star  you'd  better  jump 
on  the  college  band-wagon. 
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THE  NEW  STYLES 
ARE  ALLURING— BUT 


Photographs  by  hcrrell — M.  G.  M. 

The  new  styles  as  worn  by  Dorothy  Jordan,  beautiful  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  player.  "To  be 
feminine  in  a  bathing  suit  wear  a  pastel  shaded  suit" — advises  Dorothy  Jordan.  For  an  in- 
formal "supper"-hour  engagement  Miss  Jordan  wears  a  modernized  pattern  in  chocolate- 
brown  chiffon  combined  with  a  silk  Chantilly  lace  yoke.  Miss  Jordan  wears  a  boufFant  type 
frock  for  evening  affairs,  combining  flesh-pink  satin  with  flounce  of  silk  Chantilly  lace. 


It's  no  secret  that  the  new  clothes  demand 
good  looks.  There's  no  secret  about  any- 
thing, in  fact!  We  stand  revealed  in  bathing 
suits;  in  trim  sports  togs  or  backless  gowns. 

Never  has  a  good  figure  meant  so  much. 
A  figure  slender — yet  softly  rounded. 

For  every  girl  who  possesses  such  a  figure, 
there  are  thousands  dieting  to  gain  the 
rounded  slimness  they'd  give  the  world  to 
have.  And  so  many  lose  the  very  beauty 
they  are  trying  to  achieve!  For  most  reduc- 
ing diets  lack  sufficient  roughage. 

The  result  is  improper  elimination. 
Poisons  clog  up  the  system  and  take  a 
terrible  toll  of  youth  and  beauty. 

This  Danger  can  be  avoided  by  includ- 
ing one  delightful  food  in  an  adequate 
reducing  diet:  Kellogg's  All-Bran,  a  non- 
fattening,  ready-to-eat  cereal.  All-Bran 
provides  the  roughage  necessary  to  keep 
the  system  regular. 

A  great  aid  to  beauty.  It  also  contains 
iron,  which  puts  color  in  cheeks  and  lips — 
and  helps  prevent  dietary  anemia. 

There  are  so  many  ways  to  enjoy  Kel- 
logg's All-Bran  that  you'll  welcome  the 
new  interest  it  brings  to  your  reducing 
menus.  Try  it  with  milk  as  a  ready-to-eat 
cereal.  Cook  it  into  omelets — or  bake  it 
in  bran  muffins  or  bran  bread. 

Be  sure  you  get  the  red-and-green  pack- 
age. Recommended  by  dietitians.  Made  by 
Kellogg  in  Battle  Creek. 

•  •  • 

You  11  enjoy  Kellogg  s  Slumber  Music,  broadcast 
over  wjz  and  associated  stations  of  the  N.  B.  C. 
every  Sunday  evening  from  10.30  to  11.00  (East- 
ern standard  time). 


SEND    FOR    THE  BOOKLET 

"THE  MODERN  FIGURE" 

It  contains  helpful  and  sane  counsel  regarding 
the  modern  styles  and  how  to  achieve  the  figure 
best  suited  to  them.  You  will  find  the  suggested 
menus  and  table  of  foods  for  reducing  diets  in- 
valuable. It  is  free  upon  request. 

KELLOGG  COMPANY 

Dept.  E-3,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet, 
"The  Modern  Figure." 

Name   ■ 


Address^ 

When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND. 
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What  Makes  a  Girl  Popular? 

Practical  Advice  on  the  Modern  Girl's  Problems 


TIME  was,  if  we  are  to  believe  our 
elders,  when  the  young  girl  had  no 
'problems'  worth  mentioning.  She 
helped  with  the  housework,  did  intricate 
embroidery,  danced,  flirted  and  pursued 
pleasure  as  relentlessly  as  a  1931  flapper. 
In  due  time  she  married — because  if  she 
didn't,  she  became  an  object  of  pity!  Ap- 
parently there  was  something  wrong  with 
a  girl  who  could  not  'catch  a  man.'  Once 
engaged,  that  was  that.  She  had  no  com- 
petitors. Judging  from  hearsay,  the  Vic- 
torian maid  had  many  advantages  over 
her  descendants  and  many,  many  more 
virtues. 

Today,  pre-marriage  problems  are  nu- 
merous and  intricate.  A  girl  may  be  en- 
gaged or  think  she  is  but,  judging  from 
the  letters  I  receive,  her  troubles  are 
not  over  but  only  just  begun!  Girls  both 
engaged  and  unengaged  have  their  prob- 
lems. In  most  cases  they  blame  them- 
selves for  some  fault  in  personality  or 
their  own  lack  of  charm  and  popularity. 
What  must  they  do,  they  ask,  to  catch 
and  hold  their  man? 

For  instance,  here  is  part  of  a  letter 
from  M.  K.  L.  "I'm  not  so  interested  in 
being  popular  with  a  lot  of  boys,  only 
with  one  boy.  Others  don't  count  at  all. 
One  young  man  was  very  devoted  to  me 
for  many  months.  When  out  of  town  he 
wrote  me  long,  affectionate  letters  every 
day.  When  he  was  here  we  were  to- 
gether every  evening.  I  fell  madly  in 
love  with  him.  But  he  has  changed.  He 
writes  me  skimpy  little  notes.  I  see  him 
only  once  or  twice  a  week.    I  knew  he 


By 

Lillian 
Montanye 


Have  you  a  problem  to  solve — some- 
thing you  would  like  to  talk  over  with 
some  one  who  will  understand?  Write 
to  Mrs.  Montanye,  Screenland,  45  West 
45th  Street,  New  York  City.  Every  letter 
is  confidential.  If  you  want  a  personal 
reply,  please  enclose  stamped,  ad- 
dressed envelope. 


had  made  love  to  other  girls,  but  when 
he  told  me  he  loved  me  he  did  it  so  con- 
vincingly I  believed  him.  My  family  and 
friends  thought  we  were  engaged,  and  I 
began,  in  my  mind,  to  plan  our  wedding. 
But  it  seems  he  didn't  mean  that  at  all. 
lie  never  mentions  marriage  although  he 
still  tells  me  he  loves  me.  I  have  not 
changed.  I  do  everything  I  can  to  please 
him.  In  return  to  his  skimpy  notes  I 
write  him  long,  loving  letters.  I  never 
make  dates  with  other  boys,  though  I 
have  many  chances,  and  I  know  he  goes 
out  with  other  girls,    I  suppose  I'm  old- 


fashioned  but  I  thought  that  when  a  boy 
told  a  girl  he  %)ved  her  it  meant  some- 
thing. But  it  seems  that  it  doesn't.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  that  I  haven't 
clone?" 

Yes,  there  are  two  things  you  can  do. 
You  can  take  the  modern  method  of  di- 
rect attack  and  have  it  out  with  him.  I 
don't  mean  you  are  to  hold  him  up  and 
demand  to  know  if  his  intentions  are 
honorable  or  otherwise.  Don't  be  emo- 
tional about  it;  men,  even  the  youngest, 
hate  that  sort  of  thing.  Simply  tell  him 
that  your  friends  look  upon  you  as  en- 
gaged to  him  and  that  he's  not  being  fair. 
Tell  him  that  if  he's  not  serious  about 
being  in  love  with  you  to  stop  talking 
about  it — and  that  you  can  go  on  being 
friends  with  the  mutual  understanding 
(hat  you  are  both  quite  free  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other. 

Or,  adopt  his  tactics.  Be  casual, 
friendly,  but  don't  depend  on  him.  Men 
don't  like  to  account  for  every  minute 
not  spent  in  your  company.  Don't  write 
long,  loving  letters  in  answer  to  'skimpy 
little  notes.'  Don't  write  at  all.  Don't 
stay  at  home,  keeping  yourself  in  readi- 
ness to  his  whims.  It's  too  obviously 
trying  to  hold  him.  Stop  trying  to  do 
everything  you  can  to  hold  him.  It's 
fatal,  especially  with  that  kind  of  man. 
There's  a  saying  that  love  is  not  the  hand- 
maiden of  duty.  Years  ago,  a  privileged 
colored  servant  impressed  this  upon  me. 
"Let  your  love  tote  you,  honey,"  she  said, 
"don't  you  try  to  tote  it;  if  you  do,  it'll 
( Continued  on  page  124) 
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QUALIFY  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  WIN  $3700.00 


STAGE  Coach  Days"  were  great  old  days.  The 
stop  at  Ye  Old  Inn  was  a  great  event.  Here 
gathered  the  rich,  the  poor,  society's  belles,  govern- 
ment leaders  and  the  town  crier.  Gossip,  song,  the 
minuet  and  politics  prevailed. 

Our  artist  has  pictured  here  an  interesting  high 
spot  in  the  lives  of  our  forefathers  as  a  test  of  your 
powers  of  observation.  He  has  purposely  drawn 
two  people  exactly  alike  in  size,  height,  pose,  cos- 
tume or  dress.  Test  your  skill.  See  if  you  can  find 
the  TWINS.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  try  for 
the  Grand  Prizes  which  will  be  awarded  according 
to  the  contestants'  standings  when  the  final  deci- 
sion is  made  in  this  unusual  new  advertising  plan. 
There  is  no  obligation  whatever. 


If  you  can  find  the  "twins",  send  their  numbers,  to- 
gether with  your  name  and  address.  Two  thousand 
eight  hundred  fifty  dollars,  or  a  brand  new  90  h.  p. 
airplane  and  actual  flying  instruction  to  be  awarded 
as  FIRST  PRIZE,  with  an  extra  promptness  prize  of 
$850.00— making  a  total  FIRST  PRIZE  of  $3700.00 
cash,  if  you  prefer.  In  addition  to  the  first  prize 
there  are  dozens  of  other  well  chosen  prizes  and 
duplicate  prizes  to  be  awarded  in  case  of  ties. 
Solutions  will  not  be  accepted  from  persons  living 
in  Chicago  or  outside  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Mail  your 
answer  today. 

M.  J.  MATHER,  Advertising  Manager 
Room  104,  54  West  Illinois  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND. 
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SlamS    and    SalvOS  Continued  from  page  8 


Joan  Crawford  and  John  Mack 
Brown  Score  This  Month 


Sez  She! 

I  have  heard  people  say  they  do  not 
care  for  talking  pictures  because  the  play- 
ers do  not  speak  perfect  English.  I  won- 
der if  they  ever  stop  to  wonder  what 
makes  a  character  real  to  the  audience. 
Just  how  much  notice  would  little  Helen 
Twelvetrees  have  gotten  when  she  played 
Frankie  in  "Her  Man"  if  she  had  said 
"I  really  cawn't."  Would  it  have  helped 
put  her  over? 

Would  "Sarah  and  Son"  have  been  such 
a  huge  success  if  Ruth  Chatterton  hadn't 
said  "Ya?"  And  would  people  have  lined 
up  for  blocks  at  every  showing  of  "The 
Cock-Eyed  World"  if  Eddie  Lowe  and 
Victor  McLaglen  had  spoken  with  an 
Oxford  accent  ?  Dalpha  Farben, 

2010  King  Street, 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Youngsters   Come   Back  With 
Tom  Sawyer 

Since  Hoot  Gibson,  Tom  Mix,  Buck 
Jones  and  Harry  Carey  no  longer  delight 
the  children  by  their  remarkable  screen 
antics,  the  producers  find  cause  for  worry 
because  Young  America  does  not  turn 
out  to  the  movies  as  it  used  to  do. 

So  Paramount  fires  the  first  shot  in 
the  campaign  to  bring  back  the  young- 
sters by  producing  "Tom  Sawyer."  And 
what  a  shot !  It  surely  struck  home.  All 
over  the  theater  one  hears  chuckles  from 
the  oldsters  and  squeals  from  the  kids  as 
Mark  Twain's  story  comes  to  life  again 
with  Jackie  Coogan  as  Tom,  Junior  Dur- 
kin  as  Huckleberry  Finn,  Mitzi  Green 
as  Becky.  Take  your  children  to  see  this 
delightful  picture  and  if  you  have  no 
children,  borrow  two  or  three  and  see  it 
anyway.  m.  J.  Sonnerleiter, 

1919  Breitwert  Avenue, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Cheers  for  Crawford ! 

Three  rousing  cheers  for  Joan  Craw- 
ford in  "Our  Blushing  Brides."  A  picture 
and  an  actress  all  wool  and  a  yard  wide ! 
I  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it  and  I  want 
to  tell  the  world  that  it  would  be  a  bet- 
ter place  to  live  in  if  more  mothers,  sis- 


John  Mack  Brown,  who  gives 
a  fine  performance  in  "Billy  the 
Kid,"  a  western  with  plenty  of 
action,  all  the  old  thrills  and 
the  added  thrill  of  sound. 


"What  a  girl!"  writes  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  Joan 
Crawford.  "All  snap  and  zest, 
she  covers  everything  we  mod- 
ern girls  would  desire."  That's 
Joan! 

ters  and  friends  could  be  as  broad- 
minded  as  Jerry  showed  herself  to  be 
toward  her  little  wayward  friend,  Connie. 

And  oh,  boy ! — what  a  mouthful  she 
handed  the  two  rich,  soul-wrecking 
heroes.  What  a  girl !  All  snap  and  zest, 
she  covers  everything  we  modern  girls 
would  desire. 

No  one,  no  matter  how  deep  down  in 
the  depths,  can  leave  the  theater  after 
seeing  that  picture  without  feeling  hap- 
pier ;  feeling  that  somewhere  in  this  old 
world  some  one  cares  and  wants  to  help. 
Let's  have  more  of  Joan ! 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Burger, 
1339  Hull  Street, 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Loud  Praise  for  Walter  Huston 

Allow  me  to  pay  tribute  to  the  greatest 
actor,  the  best  director  and  a  wonder- 
ful production.  D.  W.  Griffith's  "Abraham 
Lincoln"  is  by  far  the  best  production 
I  ever  have  witnessed.  I  no  longer  regret 
that  I  was  not  born  in  Lincoln's  time  that 
I  might  actually  .have  seen  this  man  I 
have  always  admired.  There  in  a  motion 
picture  theater,  over  a  hundred  years 
after  his  birth,  Walter  Huston  fulfilled 
my  wish.  Here  before  me  was  the  real 
Lincoln  as  he  fought,  lived  and  loved. 

Huston's  acting  is  superb.  When  he 
arose  and  quoted  the  immortal  words  of 
an  immortal  man  it  seemed  as  if  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  had  really  come  to  life.  It 
was  perfect.  It  will  never  be  equalled. 
What  a  thrill  to  think  that  those  you  love 


Page  that  Singing  Team,  Claire 
and  Gray 


and  revere  may  come  to  life  before  you 
on  the  talking  picture  screen !  Let's 
have  more  of  Walter  Huston. 

George  G.  Morano, 
1349  Pendleton  Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

She  Still  Likes  Singies! 

This  talk  about  the  public  disliking 
operettas  and  musical  plays  is  all 
bosh.  Scores  of  us  patiently  await  pic- 
tures of  stage  origin — plays  we  never 
would  see  otherwise.  The  best  pictures 
I  ever  saw  were  "The  Desert  Song," 
"Rio  Rita,"  "Song  of  the  Flame,"  "Sally" 
and  "No,  No,  Nanette." 

To  my  mind,  the  best  actress  and  actor 
in  film  operettas  are  Bernice  Claire  and 
Alexander  Gray.  Mr.  Gray  has  an  ex- 
traordinary voice,  is  good-looking  and 
a  good  actor.  Miss  Claire  is  attractive, 
a  perfect  actress  and  her  voice  is  golden, 
unsurpassable.  As  to  plot,  surely  these 
singing-talking  pictures  have  as  good 
plots  as  many  of  the  talkies,  particularly 
cheap  pictures  with  phases  of  night  club 
life  and  impossible  stories.  Let's  give 
this  marvelous  singing  team  a  break. 
They're  too  good  to  lose ! 

Emily  George, 
934  Dayton  Street, 
Hamilton,  Ohio. 


Good  Kid,  Billy! 

I  have  seen  and  heard  "Billy  the  Kid." 
A  fine  cast,  perfect  photography,  sound 
and  acting.  A  good  story  and  in  the  most 
critical  part,  praise  be,  the  lovers  do  not 
break  forth  into  song,  nor  do  the  cowboys 
gallop  over  the  plains  to  the  strains  of 
a  symphony  orchestra. 

"Billy  the  Kid"  comes  as  a  welcome 
change  from  pictures  that  give  up  all 
thought  of  story'  so  that  the  hero  or  hero- 
ine may  warble  a  song  or  play  the  ukulele. 
Johnny  Mack  Brown  gives  a  splendid  per- 
formance and  I  have  never  seen  so  many 
perfect  characters  gathered  together  in 
one  picture.  If  the  producers  will  give 
us  more  pictures  like  this  one  I  will 
become  a  movie  fan  all  over  again. 

Gladys  A.  Davis, 
1020  Howell  Avenue, 

Sacramento,  Cal. 


"The  best  singing  team  in  film 
operettas  are  Bernice  Claire 
and  Alexander  Gray,"  declares 
a  reader.  We'll  welcome  them 
back  any  time  they'll  come! 
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Tips  on  Tempting 

Continued  frojn  page  23 

We  should  find  out  what  kind  of  a  man 
we're  interested  in — if  he's  interested  in 
us — or  if  we  think  he  probably  would  be 
if  he  had  it  called  to  his  attention.  Some 
of  them  like  indifference.  Others  can't 
be  bothered  with  a"  cold  exterior  and  seek 
a  warmer  atmosphere.  After  that,  follow 
through.  Be  your  age.  Be  yourself. 
You  needn't  even  wear  wonderful  clothes, 
in  the  height  of  fashion.  Be  neat  and 
trim — where  have  we  heard  that  before? 

Then  you  want  to  play  fair  with  a  man. 
With  a  husband  particularly.  You  can't 
expect  breakfast  in  bed  and  the  carpet 
slippers  brought  out.    That's  your  part. 

Once  Kay  had  a  husband.  And  she  got 
up  at  five  in  the  morning  to  cook  his 
breakfast.  Actually!  And  Kay  doesn't 
eat  a  mouthful  of  breakfast.  And  if 
getting  up  at  the  crack  of  dawn,  practi- 
cally, to  get  a  four-course  breakfast  with 
boiled  eggs  and  oatmeal  doesn't  seem 
like  doing  your  part,  I  ask  you? 

Kay  was  married  quite  young.  The 
first  year  was  spent  in  New  York  where 
they  had  a  beautiful  apartment  and  serv- 
ants. But  the  second  year  they  spent 
in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  where  young 
married  couples  were  supposed  to  live 
simply.  It  wasn't  quite  'nice'  to  have 
maids.  You  did  your  own  work.  Kay 
just  hasn't  had  any  experience  being  a 
siren.  Besides  the  husband,  who  is  now 
a  thing  of  the  past,  she's  had  one  steady 
and  devoted  admirer  for  years.  She  has 
enthusiastic  Romeos  who  cut  out  all  of 
her  roto  pictures  and  try  to  wangle  in- 
vitations and  introductions.  And  fan 
mail !  You  should  read  it.  And  she 
doesn't  vamp  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Kay  isn't  a  siren 
type.  She  has  frank  gray  eyes,  a  straight- 
forward manner.  She's  intelligent, 
charming  and  poj^ed.  She  was  a  busi- 
ness woman  before  she  became  an  ac- 
tress. She  was  a  stenographer.  A  secre- 
tary. She  sold  real  estate.  She  did 
publicity  work.  Planned  charity  benefits. 
Promoted  Raquel  Meller  when  she  made 
her  American  debut.  She's  decidedly'  a 
woman  with  a  brain.  And  that's  another 
thing.  She  thinks  you  should  be  witty 
and  wise  with  other  people,  but  not  too 
witty  and  wise  with  The  Man.  Let  him 
know  a  thing  or  two  you  don't  and  be 
just  a  little  better  and  wiser  than  you 
are  in  some  things  anyway ! 

Kay  isn't  even  a  siren  any  more  in  reel 
life.  She  plays  straight  romantic  leads. 
In  "Ladies'  Man"  she  plays  the  part  of 
Sylvia,  the  only  one  who  doesn't  more 
than  vamp  until  ready. 

Kay  just  drifted  into  acting.  Her 
mother,  Katherine  Clinton,  was  known  to 
the  theater  years  ago  and  never  meant 
her  daughter  to  follow  in  her  footlights. 
But  example  will  tell.  She  made  her 
debut  as  an  actress  in  a  small  part  in 
"Hamlet  in  Modern  Dress."  After  that 
she  had  a  season  or  two  in  stock.  She 
wants  to  stay  in  the  movies  as  long  as 
they  want  her.  After  that  she'll  go  back 
to  New  York,  to  Broadway.  She  wants 
ultimately  to  return  to  the  legitimate 
stage. 

She  thinks  almost  anyone  could  be 
trained  to  act  if  given  the  chance,  par- 
ticularly any  woman,  for  they  spend 
much  of  their  life  acting  anyway.  But  to 
be  really  successful,  you  should  have  a 
certain  flair  for  it. 

But  take  this  tip  from  one  of  the 
movies'  most  alluring  ladies,  and  in  the 
pungent  adage  of  these  1931's  be  your- 
self! 


It  absorbs  correctly,  safely; 
it  is  shaped  to  fit;  it  is 
adjustable. 

HAT  you  really  want  in  sanitary 
protection — more  than  any  other 
one  thing — is  a  feeling  of  perfect  safety 
and  security.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  assurances  Kotex  gives  you. 

Kotex,  in  the  first  place,  is  so  tremen- 
dously absorbent  ...  by  test,  five  times 
more  so  than  the  finest  of  surgical  cotton. 
And  the  way  it  absorbs  is  important — 
"lateral  absorption" — a  process  which 
makes  the  pad  effective  not  in  just  one 
area  but  over  the  entire  surface. 

The  delicate  fibers  of  which  Kotex  is 
made  carry  moisture  swiftly  away  from 
the  surface,  leaving  the  protective  area 
delicate  and  comfortable  for  hours.  This 
distinguishes  Kotex  from  the  ordinary 
pad.  Gives  it  far  greater  efficiency — and 
you  far  greater  comfort. 

Wear  it  on  either  side 
Kotex  may  be  worn  on  either  side  with 
equal  efficiency,  equal  comfort.  No  dan- 
ger of  embarrassment,  no  fear  of  inade- 
quate protection. 


Its  softness  lasts.  It  deodorizes  thor- 
oughly and  effectively.  Hospitals  use  it 
because  of  its  hygienic  safety,  its  amaz- 
ing absorbency.  You'll  find  it  wise  to 
specify  Kotex  next  time  you  buy  sanitary 
protection.  All  stores  have  it. 

Kotex  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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|  IN  HOSPITALS  ...  | 

1  \  The  Kotex  absorbent  is  the  identical  I 
g  material  used  by  surgeons  in  85$  of  the  g 
g        country's  leading  hospitals.  g 

|  2  Kotex  is  shaped  to  fit.  It  gives  incon-  § 
J        spicuous  protection.  g 

1  3    Disposable  .  .  .  instantly,  completely.  j 

|  4  Can  be  worn  on  either  side  with  equal  g 
=        efficiency,  equal  comfort.  g 

1  Regular  Kotex— 45c  for  12  g 

I  Kotex  Super-Size-65c  for  12  = 
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See,  ~t$jt  u&w  /Vertex  Sett~ 

Brings  new  ideals  of  sanitary  comfort'.  Woven 
to  fit  by  an  entirely  new  patented  process. 
Firm  yet  light;  wil    not  curl;  perfect-fitting. 
(U.  S.  Patent  No.  1,770,741) 

K  O  T  e  X 

The  New  Sanitary  Pad  which  deodorizes 
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Write  to  the  Stars  as  Follows: 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios,  Culve: 
City,  Cal. 


George  Arthur 
W  illiam  Bakewell 
Lionel  Barrymore 
Wallace  Beery 
Charles  Bickford 
Edwina  Booth 
John   Mack  Brown 
Harry  Carey 
Joan  Crawford 
Karl  Dane 
Marion  Davies 
Reginald  Denny 
Mary  Doran 
Kent  Douglass 
Marie  Dressier 
Cliff  Edwards 
Julia  Faye 
Greta  Garbo 
John  Gilbert 
Gavin  Gordon 
Ralph  Graves 
William  Haines 
Hedda  Hopper 
Leila  Hyams 
Kay  Johnson 


Dorothy  Jordan 
Buster  Keaton 
Charles  King 
Gwen  Lee 
Barbara  Leonard 
Joan  Marsh 
Adolphe  Menjou 
John  Milj an 
Grace  Moore 
Polly  Moran 
Conrad  Nagel 
Ramon  Novarro 
Edward  Nugent 
Anita  Page 
Marie  Prevost 
Esther  Ralston 
Duncan  Renaldo 
Norma  Shearer 
Gus  Shy 

Lawrence  Tibbett 
Lewis  Stone 
Ernest  Torrence 
Raquel  Torres 
Roland  Young 


Paramount    Studios,    5451  Marathon 
Street,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Harry  Green 
Mitzi  Green 
Phillips  Holmes 
Miriam  Hopkins 
Helen  Kane 
Dennis  King 
Carole  Lombard 
Paul  Lukas 
Fredric  March 
Rosita  Moreno 
Barry  Norton 
Jack  Oakie 
Warner  Oland 
Zelma  O'Neal 
Eugene  Pallette 
William  Powell 
Charles  Rogers 
Lillian  Roth 
Stanley  Smith 
Regis  Toomey 
Fay  Wrav 


Richard  Arlen 
Jean  Arthur 
William  Austin 
George  Bancroft 
Clara  Bow 
Mary  Brian 
Give  Brook 
Nancy  Carroll 
Ruth  Chatterton 
Maurice  Chevalier 
Claudette  Colbert 
June  Collyer 
Jackie  Coogan 
Gary  Cooper 
1 '"ranees  Dee 
Marlene  Dietrich 
Leon  Errol 
Stuart  Erwin 
Norman  Foster 
Kay  Francis 
Skeet  Gallagher 


First  National  Studios,  Burbank,  Cal. 

David  Manners 
Marilyn  Miller 
Ona  Munson 
Dorothy  Peterson 
James  Rennie 
Otis  Skinner 
Vivienne  Segal 
Jack  Whiting 
Edward  Woods 
Loretta  Young 


Richard  Barthelmess 
Sidney  Blackmer 
Joe  E.  Brown 
Bernice  Claire 
Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Jr. 

Alexander  Gray 
Fred  Kohler 
Laura  Lee 
Lila  Lee 
Dorothy  Mackaill 


Fox    Studios,    1401    North  Western 
Avenue,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Frank  Albertson 
Luana  Alcaniz 


Elissa  Landi 
Dixie  Lee 


Robert  Ames 
Warner  Baxter 
Rex  Bell 
Humphrey  Bogart 
El  Brendel 
Ilka  Chase 
Virginia  Cherrill 
Marguerite  Churchill 
Joyce  Compton 
Fili  Dorsay 
Louise  Dresser 
Charles  Farrell 
John  Garrick 
Janet  Gaynor 
Warren  Hymer 
Richard  Keene 
Jane  Keith 
J.  .M.  Kerrigan 


Cecilia  Loftus 
Edmund  Lowe 
Myrna  Loy 
Claire  Luce 
Sharon  Lynn 
Kenneth  MacKenna 
Mona  Maris 
Jeanette  MacDonald 
Victor  McLaglen 
Lois  Moran 
George  O'Brien 
Maureen  O'Sullivan 
David  Rollins 
Will  Rogers 
Lee  Tracy 
Spencer  Tracy 
John  Wayne 
Marjorie  White 


Radio    Pictures    Studio,    780  Gower 
Street,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Amos  'n'  Andy 
Henry  Armetta 
Alary  Astor 
Evelyn  Brent 
Sue  Carol 
Joseph  Cawthorn 
Betty  Compson 
Bebe  Daniels 
Richard  Dix 
Irene  Dunne 
Jobyna  Howland 
Arthur  Lake 
Ivan  Lebedeff 


Dorothy  Lee 
Everett  Marshall 
Joel  McCrea 
Jack  Mulhall 
Edna  May  Oliver 
Roberta  Robinson 
Lowell  Sherman 
Ned  Sparks 
Leni  Stengel 
Hugh  Trevor 
Bert  Wheeler 
Louis  Wolheim 
Robert  Woolsey 


Warner  Brothers  Studio,  5842  Sunset 
Boulevard,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Robert  Allen 
George  Arliss 
John  Barrymore 
Monte  Blue 
Claudia  Dell 
Irene  Delroy 
Louise  Fazenda 
James  Hall 
Leon  Janney 
Evelyn  Knapp 


Winnie  Lightner 
Lucien  Littlefield 
Lotti  Lodi 
Ben  Lyon 
Marian  Nixon 
Walter  Pidgeon 
H.  B.  Warner 
Lois  Wilson 
Grant  Withers 


Pathe  Studios,  Culver  City,  Cal. 


Robert  Armstrong 

Ann  Harding 

Constance  Bennett 

Eddie  Quillan 

Bill  Boyd 

Fred  Scott 

Send  Birthday  Greetings  to 

These  March  Stars : 

Lois  Moran 

March  1st. 

Jean  Harlow 

March  3rd. 

Dorothy  Mackaill 

March  4th. 

Conrad  Nagel 

March  16th. 

Betty  Compson 

March  18th. 

Joan  Crawford 

March  23rd. 

Gloria  Swanson 

March  29th. 

Warner  Baxter 

March  29th. 

Eddie  Quillan 

March  31st. 

Doris  Hill 

March  31st. 

James  Gleason 
Russell  Gleason 
Alan  Hale 


Gloria  Swanson 
Helen  Twelvetrees 


Universal  Studios,  Universal  City,  Cal. 


Lewis  Ayres 
John  Boles 
Kathryn  Crawford 
Robert  Ellis 
Hoot  Gibson 
Jean  Hersholt 
Rose  Hobart 
Dorothy  Janis 
Raymond  Keane 
Myrna  Kennedy 


Barbara  Kent 
Jeanette  Loff 
Mary  Nolan 
Eddie  Philips 
Joseph  Schildkraut 
Slim  Somerville 
Genevieve  Tobin 
Glenn  Tryon 
Lupe  Velez 
John  Wray 


Columbia  Studios,  1438  Gower  Street, 
Hollywood,  Cal. 


William  Collier.  Jr. 
Joe  Cook 

Constance  Cummings 
Richard  Cromwell 
Jack  Holt 


Buck  Jones 
Bert  Lytell 
Joan  Peers 
Dorothy  Revier 
Barbara  Stanwyck 


United    Artists    Studios,    1041  North 
Formosa  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Don  Alvarado 
Joan  Bennett 
William  Boyd 
Eddie  Cantor 
Charles  Chaplin 
Ronald  Colman 
Lily  Damita 
Dolores  Del  Rio 
Douglas  Fairbanks 
William  Farnuni 
John  Holland 


Eleanor  Hunt 
Walter  Huston 
Al  Jolson 
Evelyn  Laye 
June  MacCloy 
Una  Merkel 
Chester  Morris 
Alary  Pickford 
Gilbert  Roland 
Norma  Talmadge 


Hal  Roach  Studios,  Culver  City,  Cal. 


Charley  Chase 
Mickey  Daniels 
Oliver  Hardy 
Ed  Kennedy 
Mary  Kornman 


Harry  Langdon 
Stan  Laurel 
Our  Gang 
Thelma  Todd 


Educational  Studios,  7250  Santa  Mon- 
ica Boulevard,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Marjorie  Beebe 
Ann  Christy 
Andy  Clyde 
Harrv  Gribbon 


Patsy  O'Leary 
Daphne  Pollard 
Lincoln  Stedman 
Nick  Stuart 


Sono  Art-World  Wide,  Metropolitan 
Studios,  1041  Las  Palmas  Street, 
Hollywood,  Cal. 


Ruth  Roland 


Edward  Everett 
Horton 


for    March  1931 

More  New  Faces 


Continued  from  page  27 


bet.  Joan  has  been  on  the  stage  since  she 
was  four  months  old,  her  father  having 
been  a  trouper  for  over  forty  years.  Her 
cradle  was  a  property  trunk,  and  at  the 
time  when  other  children  are  taking  walks 
around  the  local  park,  the  little  Blondell 
played  splif  weeks  in  China,  Australia  and 
Germany.  Her  first  important  screen 
role  was  in  "Office  Wife,"  with  Dorothy 
Mackaill,  in  which  she  scored.  Her  pic- 
tures to  follow  are  "Other  Men's  Women," 
"Illicit,"  and  "Ex-Mistress."  She  is  a 
gay  type,  a  splendid  comedienne,  and  looks 
like  a  smooth  combination  of  the  best  fea- 
tures of  Clara  Bow  and  Alice  White. 

Martin  Burton,  who  is  just  about  to 
burst  on  the  screen  scene  in  "Confessions 
of  a  Co-ed,"  is  a  Hoosier.  His  father  had 
a  grocery  store  back  in  Indiana  and  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon  Mart  used  to  put  on  a 
show  for  the  farmers  and  their  wives 
when  they  came  to  do  their  shopping. 
When  he  got  to  be  a  big  boy  he  went  away 
to  summer  camp.  Ina  Claire  happened  to 
be  in  the  vicinity  playing  in  stock  and 
right  away  Mart  had  to  see  Broadway — 
where  he  had  considerable  luck  and  the 
movies  saw  him  and  nabbed  him ! 

Edmund  Goulding  claims  credit  for 
Luana  Walters,  eighteen  years  old  and 
very  lovely.  He  met  her  at  Catalina 
Island,  took  her  to  lunch — and,  presto,  a 
contract  with  Joseph  Schenck  followed ! 
It  transpired  she  had  applied  to  Fairbanks 
senior  for  a  screen  test  two  years  ago  and 
had  been  told  to  go  back  to  school  and 
study  dramatics.  Now  she  is  in  "Reaching 
for  the  Moon" — with  Fairbanks.  She  is 
liny,  a  brunette,  and  shows  great  promise 
in  romantic  roles. 

Universal  found  Genevieve  Tobin  already 
a  success  on  the  New  York  stage.  "Fifty 
Million  Frenchmen"  was  her  very  first 
picture.  For  Universal,  she  is  revealed 
in  "A  Lady  Surrenders"  and  "Free  Love" 
— both  with  Conrad  Nagel.  Universal  is 
very  proud  of  her. 

Kane  Richmond  is  leading  man  in  Uni- 
versal^ "Leatherpusher"  series,  and  be- 
fore that  was  a  film  salesman.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
is  an  athlete. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer's  'discoveries'  are 
not  inexperienced :  Kent  Douglass  had 
Little  Theater  training  and  New  York 
stage  experience  before  they  'found'  him 
for  "Paid"  with  Joan  Crawford.  It  is  the 
Pasadena  Community  Playhouse  which 
really  feels  it  discovered  Kent. 

Lester  Vail  had  to  make  good  in  New 
York  stage  circles  before  Hollywood  could 
believe  in  its  home-town  boy.  A  Stanford 
University  scholar,  he  won  his  way  into 
numerous  Broadway  productions,  toured 
the  Orient  with  the  good  old  Frawley  Com- 
pany, and  now  has  the  leading  masculine 
role  with  Joan  Crawford  in  "Dance,  Fools, 
Dance,"  for  M-G-M.  Tall,  dark,  gentle- 
manly, he's  getting  talked  about  a  lot  in 
Hollywood — in  a  nice  way  ! 

Other  'finds'  coming  along  nicely  are  June 
MacCloy,  Phyllis  Crane,  Peggy  Howard 
and  Thelma  Clark.  Phyllis  and  Peggy  gave 
hints  of  talent  in  "College  Lovers."  Thelma 
made  a  lot  of  a  small  part  in  "The  Bad 
Man."  And  then  there's  Lucille  Wil- 
liams, the  newest  Pathe  blonde. 

These  new  players  are  not  just  our 
guesses — directors,  producers,  and  fellow 
actors  have  all  contributed  their  opinions 
of  the  good  work  and  future  promise  of 
these  people. 


Use  Kleenex  to  remove 
cold  cream  .  .  .  .  avoid 
germ -laden  towels  and 
"cold  cream  cloths." 

FOR  perfect  cleanliness,  Kleenex  is 
almost  an  essential.  Kleenex  enables 
you  to  give  up  those  germ-filled  "cold 
cream  cloths"  forever.  And  how  dan- 
gerous they  are — teeming  with  bacteria 
— actually  encouraging  blackheads  and 
even  more  repellent  blemishes. 

You  use  Kleenex  just  once,  you  see — 
then  throw  it  away.  No  tissue  need  ever 
touch  your  face  that  isn't  as  fresh  as  fresh 
can  be. 


Kleenex  comes  in  dainty  tints  and  in  white,  and 
in  large,  medium  and  small  packages.    At  all 
toilet  goods  counters.   Try  Kleenex  today. 


Frequent  powdering,  exposure  to  dust 
and  soot,  fill  pores  with  dirt  that  is  often 
very  difficult  to  remove  completely.  This 
dirt  needs  the  superabsorbency  of 
Kleenex. 

The  delicate  tissues  attract  cleansing 
cream  like  a  magnet  .  .  .  absorbing  em- 
bedded particles  of  dirt  along  with  it. 
Kleenex,  too,  saves  towels  from  cosmetic 
stains  and  grease. 

Women  who  started  using  Kleenex 
for  removing  cold  cream  soon  discovered 
what  perfect  handkerchiefs  it  makes. 
Kleenex  prevents  re-infection  from  germ- 
filled  handkerchiefs.  You  use  each  tissue 
but  once,  then  discard.  It  helps  reduce 
the  spread  of  colds  in  families. 

"I  Xry  Kleenex  Free  1* 

KLEENEX  COMPANY,  SL-3 
Lake  Michigan  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
(In  Canada:  330  Bay  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.) 
Please  send  a  sample  of  Kleenex  to: 

Name   -     

Address  —  —   

City   -  —    — 
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Despite  the  lights,  this  is  a  very  modern 
train,  with  all  kinds  of  little  dinguses  or 
should  I  say  dingi,  on  the  wall :  one  to 
open  a  window,  another  to  lower  it,  a 
third  to  lift  the  wash  basin.  The  lights 
are  all  on  a  rheostat  idea — you  can  keep 
turning  them  brighter  or  lower.  They 
have  any  sleeping  train  I've  ever  been  on 
licked. 

I  slept  a  bit  but  woke  up  as  soon  as  it 
was  light.  I  couldn't  wait  to  see  the 
beautiful  English  country  again.  Honest, 
I  never  saw  such  small  little  fields,  they 
look  like  garden  plots,  and  all  under 
intense  cultivation.  Mother  was  crazy 
about  it — said  she'd  never  been  so  happy 
in  her  life  before.  And  it  is  a  big  thrill — 
the  first  time  you  ever  set  foot  on  foreign 
soil ! 

October  16th.  What  a  break !  When  we 
landed  in  London,  through  a  cable  mix- 
up,  nobody  from  the  Paramount  Com- 
pany was  there  to  meet  us  and  they  didn't 
find  me  until  the  day  before  I  left  the 
city.  We  all  three,  mother,  Alan  and  I, 
went  to  the  Carlton  Hotel  straightaway. 

What  a  town !  What  a  marvelous  city 
London  is.  There's  nothing  like  it  any 
place  in  the  world,  I  imagine.  No  place 
that  gives  you  such  an  air  of  solidity,  re- 
finement, such  an  air  of  things  being  'right' 
not  only  for  now  but  for  generations  gone 
and  generations  to  come.   Honest ! 

Almost  too  tired  to  write  tonight — 
sight-seeing  takes  the  starch  out  of  you 
more  than  a  stiff  day  on  the  lot.  This 
morning  we  saw  the  King's  guard  changed 
before  the  Palace.  This  afternoon  we  went 
through  the  government  departments,  I 
mean  where  the  business  of  state  is  car- 
ried on :  the  Home  Office,  the  Foreign 
Office,  which  is  the  same  as  our  State  De- 
partment, and  all  that.  Tonight,  mother 
and  I  went  to  Cochran's  revue.  Cochran 
is  the  English  Ziegfeld.  But  we  were  dis- 
appointed in  the  show.  Girls  beautiful, 
with  lovely  fresh  complexions ;  but  they 
lacked  something. 

I  pulled  a  boner,  too,  my  first  day  in 
London.  I  wore  a  dinner  jacket  to  the 
theater  and  imagine  my  astonishment 
when  every  man  in  the  'stalls' — as  I  think 
they  call  the  orchestra  seats — was  in  full 
evening  regalia.  While  I'm  in  London, 
as  soon  as  the  sun  goes  down,  if  any,  I'm 
going  to  rush  home  and  jump  into  full 
evening  finery. 

Took  mother  home  after  the  theater 
and  went  on  to  the  Kit-Kat  Club.  That's 
where  the  Prince  of  Wales  goes  and  is 
niie  of  the  smartest  dance  clubs  in  Lon- 
don. A  friend  of  mine,  Johnnie  Hamp. 
playing  there  in  the  California  Orchestra, 
got  me  initiated. 

October  18th.  Haven't  had  a  moment  to 
write  in  my  diary.  So  much's  happened. 
The  next  day  after  the  Kit-Kat,  I  met 
Noel  Coward.  I'd  met  him  before  in 
Hollywood.  He  sent  us  seats  to  his  play 
for  tonight,  "Private  Lives" — one  of  the 
most  charming  things  I've  seen.  He 
wrote  it  in  China.  Only  four  people  in 
the  cast.    Gertrude  Lawrence  was  one. 

After  the  show  we  went  to  Beatrice 
Lillie's  party.  It's  funny.  Bee  is  using 
Ivor  Novello's  apartment  in  London  and 
Ivor  is  using  hers  in  New  York.  Ivor's 
apartment  is  a  most  attractive  place.  Not 
modernistic.  Colorful.  But  cozy.  The 
music  room's  a  knockout.  But  the  eleva- 
tor was  what  impressed  me!  It's  so 
small  the  operator  can  only  take  one  per- 
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son  up  at  a  time.  But  that  has  its  merits, 
I  guess. 

Met  Lady  Mountbatten  at  Bee's  party. 
She  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sons in  England — a  cousin  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  And  now  you  know  who  I 
think,  after  my  mother,  is  the  most 
wonderful  woman  in  the  world.  She's 
so  sincere.  And  serene.  Tall,  aristo- 
cratic, dark,  lovely.  And  it's  not  because 
she  has  a  title  that  makes  me  think  she's 
so  grand.  She's  really  a  democrat  at 
heart,  and  she  knows  just  what  to  say  to 
make  people  feel  at  home.  She's  terribly 
interested  in  Hollywood.  In  music.  In 
politics — the  stage — why  she  can  talk 
about  everything  on  earth.  At  Bee's 
party,  we  danced  and  talked  and  sang 
and  played  the  piano.  Nobody  was 
bored.  Nobody  drank  too  much.  It  was 
gay  and  informal  and  light-hearted — the 
way  every  party  ought  to  be. 

The  next  day  mother  and  I  called  on 
Lady  Mountbatten — she  had  asked  us 
the  night  before  at  Bee's.  She  lives  in  a 
beautiful  old  house  on  Brook  Street,  west 
of  the  Park — I  reckon  the  architecture's 
Georgian,  but  I'm  not  sure.  Prince 
George  was  at  Lady  Mountbatten's.  He's 
a  fine  fellow  about  my  age — 25.  Tall, 
blond,  handsome.  He'd  just  made  a 
speech  dedicating  a  hospital.  Somebody 
asked  him  how  his  speech  was,  and  he 
replied :  "Rotten — as  usual."  He  is  very 
much  interested  in  jazz.  I  told  him  how 
I  had  learned  to  play  lots  of  instruments 
in  a  few  lessons  just  by  following  a 
chart,  that  if  you  could  count  you  could 
learn  this  method.  He  wanted  a  chart 
right  away  and  I'll  send  him  one. 

Mother  was  charmed  with  Lady  Mount- 
batten and  her  beautiful  home.  Tea  was 
served  before  a  big  crackling  fire.  The 
china  was  lovely — I  had  never  seen  any 
before  like  it — and  the  thinnest  silver 
spoons  you  can  imagine.  It  reminded  me 
of  the  second  act  of  a  Noel  Coward  play. 
I  couldn't  believe  that  I  wasn't  in  a  pic- 
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ture.  It  was  too  good  to  be  true — that 
we  were  actually  there ! 

My  biggest  London  thrill  was  when  a 
certain  British  doctor  drove  us  in  his 
'four-seater'  down  to  Sunnydale  to  play 
golf.  This  is  where  the  Prince  of  Wales 
plays.  It's  very  confusing  when  you  start 
to  motor  over  here  because  in  England 
you  drive  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
street.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  doc- 
tor drove  about  eighty  miles  an  hour, 
around  corners,  through  little  villages, 
with  children,  geese  and  chickens  flying 
on  all  sides. 

My  most  embarrassing  moment  was 
when  we  came  back  from  golf.  As  I  got 
out  of  a  taxi — I  had  taken  one  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  town — the  streets  for 
blocks  around  the  Carlton  were  jammed 
with  people.  I  thought,  "The  London 
fans  must  like  me  pretty  well  to  turn  out 
like  this."  I  was  so  excited  I  don't  know 
how  I  got  out  of  the  taxi  or  what  I  gave 
the  driver.  I  went  into  the  hotel  trying 
to  be  nonchalant — it  was  jammed.  I 
asked  the  clerk  for  my  key  and  said : 
"Seems  to  be  quite  a  crowd  here."  He 
said :  "Yes,  they're  actors  here  £or  their 
annual  dinner — why  don't  you  .  join 
them  ?" 

October  21st.  I'm  up  in  the  air  flying 
from  London  to  Le  Bourget,  just  outside 
of  Paris.  It's  quite  a  novelty  trying  to 
write  in  the  air.  But  I  can't  make  any 
headway.    Will  wait  until  I  reach  Paris. 

October  22nd,  2  A.  M.  George  V.  Hotel. 
Paris.  Mother  has  been  an  awfully  good 
sport  about  flying  to  Paris.  She  knew  I 
wanted  to,  so  said.  "All  right,  go  ahead." 
I've  had  a  hundred  hours  in  the  air  al- 
ready— a  lot  of  it  in  making  "Wings," 
but  she  never  had  been  up  before.  We 
got  into  the  plane,  whisked  up  in  the  air, 
and  a  moment  later  were  flying  over  the 
English  countryside.  Then  over  the 
treacherous  English  Channel  and  finally 
over  La  Belle  France  herself.  The  cour- 
ier in  the  airplane  kept  changing  signs 
every  time  we  passed  over  a  different 
village.  And  in  an  hour  and  fifty  minutes 
we  were  making  a  pretty  smooth  landing 
at  Le  Bourget. 

We  didn't  see  anybody  around  to  meet 
us,  so  mother  and  I  got  in  a  big  bus 
which  took  the  passengers  into  Paris.  But 
just  as  the  bus  driver  took  off  his  brake, 
a  Paramount  official  came  running  up 
and  told  me  to  get  out ;  he  had  arranged 
a  press  lunch  for  me  there  on  the  flying 
field.  In  my  excitement  I  jumped  out, 
told  mother  I'd  meet  her  at  the  George 
V.  Hotel,  where  we  planned  to  stop,  and 
went  to  meet  the  reporters.  We  had  a 
fine  champagne  lunch  at  the  flying  field 
restaurant,  and  when  I  reached  the  hotel 
two  hours  later,  I  saw  a  woman  in  the 
most  terrible  argument  with  a  taxi 
driver.  It  was  mother.  She  was  almost 
in  tears.  I  had  left  her  in  such  a  hurry 
and  I  didn't  know  she  hadn't  any  money 
with  her.  She  had  left  the  bus,  taken  a 
taxi  and  gotten  to  the  hotel  before  she 
realized  she  didn't  have  any  funds.  She 
was  so  glad  to  see  me  that  for  the  next 
ten  days  she  wouldn't  leave  my  side  for 
a  moment. 

October  24th.  I've  been  in  Paris  two 
days  without  a  moment  to  write.  What 
a  city !  As  different  from  London  as 
beefsteak  is  from  French  pastry.  What 
an  air  the  French  have !    So  jolly  and 
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light-hearted.  Nobody  seems  to  worry 
or  be  in  a  hurry  about  getting  work  done, 
yet  everybody  works  hard  and  thriftily, 
but  they  take  time  off — two  hours  for 
lunch — for  rest  and  play. 

The  first  night  in  Paris,  mother  and  I 
went  to  the  Folies  Bergere.  We'd  heard 
so  much  about  it  but  we  left  after  a  little 
while.  It  wasn't  the  women  without 
hardly  any  clothes  on  that  upset  mother 
so  much  as  the  white  girl  who  came  out 
and  danced  with  a  colored  man. 

I  don't  know  how  to  put  down  all  that's 
happened  here.  The  two  restaurants 
that  stand  out  are  Ciro's  and  the  Ritz. 
Both  very  smart.  At  both  you  see  such 
beautifully  dressed  women,  covered  with 
jewels.  And  every  woman  seems  to  have 
two  and  sometimes  three  dogs.  Before 
she  is  served  with  lunch,  a  major  domo 
will  come  in  with  a  big  tray  from  which 
he  fills  a  couple  of  bowls  with  food — for 
the  dogs.  After  they  have  eaten,  madam 
orders. 

Ciro's  is  a  bar,  with  a  V-shaped  dining 
room,  in  which  two  orchestras  play 
alternately,  of  course.  It's  quite  the  most 
exclusive  place  in  Paris.  Friday  night 
is  the  night  at  Ciro's.  You  see  pearls  as 
big  as  walnuts.  Honest.  And  when  you 
first  go  into  the  place,  you're  so  stunned 
with  color  and — and  all  that  you  can 
hardly  walk. 

The  Ritz  at  tea  time,  too,  is  a  wonder- 
ful spot.  You  see  such  marvelously 
lovely  Spanish  women.  And  the  East 
Indian  girls  are — exquisite  !  There  they 
sit  in  their  beaded  gowns  with  long 
white  veils  embroidered  in  gold.  They 
have  such  sweet,  mellow  voices.  And 
they  speak  English  beautifully. 

Zelli's  Cafe  is  a  zippy  place,  too.  At 
each  table  '  there  are  individual  tele- 
phones. With  a  number  over  each  table. 
If  you  see  a  pretty  girl  you  just  look  at 
the  number  over  her  table,  and  then  dial 
her.  I  got  a  lot  of  calls.  But  mostly 
they  said  the  same  thing :  "Helly,  Buddy, 
I'm  from  Holyoke,  Mass.,"  or  "Du- 
buque," or  "Tulsa" — while  I  wanted  to 
hear  some  girl  say :  "Je  suis — ,"  well, 
you  know,  being  in  France,  I  wanted  to 
meet  some  of  the  local  talent. 

I  had  only  one  what  might  be  called 
romantic  adventure  the  whole  time  I  was 
in  Paris.  A  little  Spanish  girl  had  called 
me  up  at  my  hotel  several  times  and 
talked  with  mother.  She  said  her  brother 
back  in  Madrid  had  always  wanted  to 
meet  me ;  that  she  was  here  in  Paris  on 
a  visit  and  would  love  to  know  mother 
and  me  so  she  could  tell  her  brother  all 
about  us.  She  said  she  and  her  mother 
would  be  at  Ciro's  on  Friday  night.  She 
would  wear  a  green  dress.  Wouldn't  I 
please  be  there? 

Well,  Friday  night,  I  was  at  Ciro's. 
And  the  first  person  I  saw  was  an  old 
dried  up  lady  in  a  diamond  dog  collar 
and  enough  pearls  to  choke  a  cow.  And 
she  had  on  a  green  dress.  I  thought: 
"Holy  smoke !  Somebody  is  playing  a 
joke  on  me."  But  in  the  next  second,  I 
saw  just  behind  her  the  loveliest  little 
Spanish  girl.  She  was  with  her  mother 
and  my  mother  went  over  and  spoke  to 
them.  We  had  a  jolly  evening  and  just 
before  we  left  for  the  south  of  France, 
she  and  her  mother  came  and  brought 
my  mother  some  lovely  laces. 

October  26th.  Today  I  went  to  Para- 
mount's  new  studio  at  Joinville,  right 
near  Paris,  and  had  a  peach  of  a  day. 
Met  loads  of  pretty  girls  :  There's  Anny 
Ann,  a  stunning  German  actress.  Maryla 
Wayno,  an  interesting  Polish  player, 
showed  me  around.  And  the  quaintest, 
cutest  girl  of  all  was  little  Signorina 
Dessena  who  was  playing  the  lead  in  a 
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new  Italian  talkie,  "Television."  It  was 
strange  to  have  Mr.  Kane,  Robert  Kane, 
who  is  in  charge  of  our  production  over 
here,  walk  up  to  me  and  say,  "Buddy, 
this  is  the  French  'Buddy  Rogers,'  "  or 
"This  is  the  Italian  'Buddy  Rogers.' " 
Enrique  Rivero  who  plays  exactly  the 
same  role  I  played  in  "Halfway  to 
Heaven"  was  working  oh  the  French  ver- 
sion and  it  gave  me  a  great  kick  to 
watch  him. 

October  29th.  Here  we  are  on  the  Riviera. 
And  not  a  chance  to  write  anything  for 
three  days.  We've  seen  Cannes,  Juan-les- 
Pins  and  are  now  at  Monte  Carlo  in  which 
I  am  so  disappointed.  Of  course,  I  know 
it's  the  off-season,  but  to  see  tourists  in 
the  Grand  Casino  gambling  in  rough  tweed 
knickers  when  I  expected  at  least  a  prin- 
cess or  an  arch-duke  is  too  much.  Well, 
better  not  say  any  more.  Everything's  been 
so  hurried  I  didn't  have  time  to  mention 
going  pheasant  shooting  just  before  we 
left  for  the  south.  We  stopped  off  for 
lunch  at  a  little  country  inn  and  ate 
for  hours — for  thirty-five  cents  a  piece. 

November  5th.  Genoa,  Milan,  Venice — 
like  a  dream  I've  been  passing  through 
all  of  them.  We're-  leaving  Venice  to- 
night and  I  hate  to  tear  myself  away. 
What  a  heavenly  spot.  From  the  moment 
we  stepped  off  the  train  and  got  into  a 
gondola,  I  felt  it  was  my  town.  When 
we  came  to  a  corner  in  the  gondola,  the 
gondolier  made  an  awful  noise — "Whooo- 
ooooe" — to  let  other  gondoliers  know  he 
was  coming  around — just  like  we  honk 
horns  on  our  motor  cars  at  a  corner.  We 
stopped  at  the  Grunewald  Hotel  and  as 
the  porter  was  taking  our  bags  in,  a 
little  boy  recognized  me.  He  started 
jumping  up  and  down  and  shouting  to 
another  boy.  I  gave  away  more  fan  pic- 
tures in  Venice  than  in  any  place.  I 
really  must  stop  now.  I  haven't  told  you 
half  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  and 
color  of  this  town  but  there  just  aren't 
words.  We  leave  tomorrow  early  for 
Berlin. 

November  9th.  Have  only  been  in  Ber- 
lin three  days  and  like  it  better  than 
any  place  in  Europe.  I  like  Germans 
and  they  seem  to  like  Americans.  They 
don't  overcharge  us  as  some  did.  People 
in  Berlin  seem  so  happy.    They  smile  a 


lot.  Oh,  it's  a  beautiful  spot :  the  big 
Tiergartettj  that  wonderful  park ;  the 
modernistic  buildings;  the  street — Unter 
den  Linden,  I  think,  is  the  loveliest 
boulevard  in  the  world. 

Earl  AHvine,  brother  of  Glendon  All- 
vine  of  Fox,  is  here.  He  has  taken  us 
every  place.  Last  night  we  went  to  the 
Vaterland  restaurant.  It  is  seven  stories 
high  and  has  a  restaurant  on  each  floor, 
indicative  of  a  different  country.  There 
are  Russia  and  France  and  England  and 
other  countries  represented.  On  the 
American  floor — it's  a  wild  west  floor — 
the  waiters  come  to  meet  you  with  a  gun 
on  each  hip  and  bandannas  around  their 
necks.  We  didn't  stay  here  long  but  went 
to  the  Bavarian  floor.  Here  bare-kneed 
waiters  in  short  trousers,  funny  little 
vests  and  Alpine  blouses  sang  old  folk 
songs.  In  one  of  them  they  sing  "Trink, 
trink,"  and  everybody  must  take  a  taste 
of  beer. 

At  last  I've  decided  who  is  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  Europe.  Her  name 
is  Anna  Ahlers  and  she  sings  in  "Vic- 
toria and  Her  Huzzar,"  an  operetta.  She 
is  a  young  prima  donna  from  Budapest, 
playing  in  Berlin.  She  looks  like  Joan 
Crawford,  has  wonderful  eyes,  dances 
heavenly,  and  has  the  most  emotional 
voice  I've  ever  heard.  It's  a  good  thing 
I'm  leaving  tomorrow !  I  heard  a  won- 
derful tenor,  too.  His  name  is  Talbot, 
I  think  they  call  him,  and  he's  supposed 
to  be  the  greatest  tenor  in  Europe. 

November  12th.  My  last  night  in  Eu- 
rope. I  went  to  the  opera  tonight,  to  hear 
"Tosca."  It  was  glorious.  When  Tosca 
jumped  off  the  prison  wall  because  her 
lover  Mario  had  been  killed,  I  felt  like 
I  would  die  too.  It  was  that  beautiful. 
After  the  opera,  I  walked  all  through  the 
Tiergarten  by  myself.  I  thought  about 
everything.  How  when  I  go  back  to 
America  I  want  to  do  better  things.  I'd 
like  to  do  "An  American  Tragedy."  I 
want  to  grow — develop.  People  have 
been  so  good  to  me  in  the  past  and  I 
want  them  to  be  good  to  me  in  the  future. 
I  will  try  to  deserve  it.  But,  I  hope  so 
much  that  they'll  let  me  be  a  man.  I'm 
through  with  being  a  smiling  curly- 
headed  boy — I'm  grown-up  now  and  I've 
got  to  make  the  world  believe  it.  That's 
my  solemn  vow  to  myself  as  I  leave  the 
old  world  behind  me. 


foe  E.  Brown's  latest  'squawkie,'  and  very  pretty  and  endearing,  too,  is 
his  little  five  months'  old  daughter,  Elizabeth  Ann. 
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Vacation 

Continued  from  page  57 

and   reared   against   a  very   cross  wind. 

Off  Cape  San  Lucas,  the  tip  end  of 
Lower  California,  the  Infanta  dropped 
anchor  and  Barrymore  put  off  to  the  fish- 
ing grounds  in  one  of  the  two  motor 
launches  carried  on  the  upper  deck  of  the 
yacht. 

Sail  fish  in  great  quantities  were  avail- 
able but  the  actor-turned-fisherman  wanted 
a  try  at  the  Marlin  swordfish  known  to 
be  in  the  vicinity.  Earlier  in  the  year 
he  had  landed  one  near  Catalina  weighing 
145  pounds.  Now  he  wanted  a  bigger 
one. 

Marlin  fishing  is  the  sport  of  kings  and 
captains  of  finance.  Good  equipment  runs 
into  money.  A  reel  costs  from  seventy-five 
to  three  hundred  dollars.  Rods  cost  as 
much  more.  It  is  very  easy  to  invest 
ten  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  fishing 
tackle  if  one  takes  his  sword-fish  seriously. 
And  Barrymore  takes  them  very  seriously 
indeed. 

An  old  Japanese  fisherman  interested 
Barrymore  and  they  became  acquainted. 
The  old  fellow  finally  told  Barrymore  a 
fisherman's  secret,  a  new  method  of  bait- 
ing the  Marlin  hook,  which  the  star 
brought  back  to  Hollywood  with  him  as 
the  most  valuable  discovery  on  the  trip. 

"But  I'd  be  all  kinds  of  a  fool  to 
describe  it,"  he  added,  as  fishing  rivals 
pressed  him  to  divulge  the  secret. 

With  the  newly  baited  hook  Barrymore 
found  a  great  fish  in  tow  in  short  order. 
For  six  hours  he  battled  the  Marlin  while 
members  of  the  crew  circled  about  in  the 
second  power  launch,  waiting  for  the  time 
to  come  to  assist  in  the  landing. 

After  four  hours,  during  which  time 
the  fish  made  several  dozen  leaps  com- 
pletely out  of  water,  Barrymore  signalled 
that  he  believed  the  Marlin  could  be 
landed.  But  he  guessed  wrong.  With 
another  mighty  jump  the  big  fish  began 
the  battle  over  again,  and  only  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  hour  did  help  come  to  ease 
the  strain  from  Barrymore's  arms  and 
back. 

Unless  one  has  stood  in  harness  in  a 
tossing  small  boat  and  fought  for  six  hours 
against  a  plunging,  maddened  monster 
weighing,  as  this  one  did  when  it  was 
eventually  landed,  560  pounds,  one  has  no 
idea  of  the  physical  exertion  deep  sea 
fishing  requires. 

Battered  and  bruised  but  content,  Barry- 
more reached  the  Infanta  shortly  before 
dark.  An  altogether  lawful  highball, 
since  these  were  Mexican  waters,  and  a 
steaming  dinner  followed  as  the  Infanta 
got  under  way  again,  hugging  closer  to 
the  Mexican  coast — as  she  slid  southeast 
along  the  edge  of  the  continent. 

Then  one  night  they  dropped  anchor  off 
the  coast  of  Guatemala  and  the  next  day 
took  a  train  from  the  little  port  to  Guate- 
mala City,  the  capital  and  principal  munic- 
ipality of  the  tiny  country. 

Word  of  their  coming  had  preceded 
Ibetn.  They  found  the  streets  decorated 
and  the  city  officials  out  to  meet  them. 
Lvery  theater  in  Guatemala  City  was  fea- 
turing Barrymore  or  Costello  pictures. 

"Guatemala  City  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  I  have  ever  seen,"  Barry- 
more said  later.  "It  is  delightful,  modern, 
with  every  advantage  of  climate  and 
setting." 

His  enthusiasm  for  Guatemala  led  him  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  make  a  trip  into  the 
interior  on  horseback,  a  difficult  and  some- 
what dangerous  undertaking. 

The  result  was  that  three  days  after  his 
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Everything  possible  has  been  done 
to  make  Modess  correct  from  the 
standpoint  of  style — and  utility  as 
well.  The  filler  is  softly  fluffed,  gently 
pliant.  The  edges  are  skilfully  round- 
ed— no  sharp,  revealing  lines.  Even 
the  gauze  has  been  specially  treated 
so  that  it  has  a  smooth,  easy  surface 
and  at  the  same  time  is  sufficiently 
firm.  And  Modess  is  the  most 
comfortable,  completely  protective 
sanitary  convenience  ever  designed — 
reassuringly  deodorant  —  easily  dis- 
posable. 

If  at  any  time  you  feel  that  less 
thickness  is  desirable,  try  Modess 
Compact.  Modess  Compact  has  the 
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same  amount  of  soft,  comfortable, 
protective  filler  as  Modess  Regular, 
but  it  has  been  gently  compressed  to 
about  half  the  thickness. 

Modess  Compact  is  superlatively 
inconspicuous  and  is  ideally  suited  for 
formal  wear  and  travel.  Because  of  its 
thinness,  it  has  met  with  instant  ap- 
proval by  girls  approaching  maturity 
and  normally  slender  women. 
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250  Experts 

In  up-to-the-minute  laboratories... 
in  the  United  States,  Ca  nada  and 
Europe  —  250  expert  chemists  are 
constantly  working  with  leaders  in 
research  to  improve  cosmetics  and 
other  products  for  beauty  and  health. 

This  international  organization  of 
experts  is  affiliated  with  the  great 
United  Drug  Company,  whose 
products  are  distributed  exclusively 
through  10,000  Rexall  Drug  Stores. 

Whatever  science  can  devise  to 
beautify  the  complexion  and  en- 
hance the  charm  of  women — this 
you  find  at  Rexall  Stores,  perfected 
by  the   U  nited   Drug  Company. 

Not  only  the  fi  nest  products  but 
the  lowest  possible  prices;  for 
Rexall  Stores  buy  direct  from  United 
Drug  Company  factories  and  save 
the  in-between  profit  for  you. 
Whateveryou  need  for  complexion, 
toilet  or  hygiene — save  with  safety 
at  your  Rexall  Drug  Store. 
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return  he  came  down  with  a  severe  at- 
tack of  jungle  fever  and  was  removed  to' 
the  Infanta,  along  with  several  rare  birds 
he  had  secured  in  the  tropical  interior,  and 
other  odds  and  ends  he  had  collected  during 
his  stay  in  Guatemala  City. 

Wire  dispatches  carried  word  of  his  ill- 
ness to  America,  followed  shortly  by  de- 
nials that  he  was  seriously  ill  via  his  own 
radio — there  are  two,  one  for  long  dis- 
tance and  one  ordinary  marine  radio  on 
the  Infanta. 

But  Barrymore  recovered  slowly  and  the 
trip  to  San  Salvador  and  points  south  and 
east  was  cancelled  after  the  countries  had 
made  all  preparations  to  fete  the  family. 

The  Infanta  put  about  and  started  home 
with  Barrymore  convalescing  and  absorb- 
ing the  quinine  that  is  a  panacea  for  all 
tropical  fevers. 

Passing  Asuncion  Bay  the  lookout 
pointed  out  a  huge  white  skeleton  on  a 
deserted  stretch  of  beach.  The  Infanta 
halted  and  a  boat  put  out  to  examine  a 
skeleton  which  proved  to  be  that  of  an 
extremely  large  whale.  Two  giant  vertebrae 
were  swung  on  board  the  motor  launch 
and  hoisted  to  the  Infanta's  deck  and  the 
trip  north  was  resumed. 

Whale  skeletons  are  scarce,  chiefly  be- 


cause their  weight  soon  causes  them  to  be 
buried  in  the  sand  even  when  the  deceased 
monsters  are  washed  ashore.  The  giant 
bones  have  taken  a  place  with  the  great 
collection  of  curious  and  valuable  objects 
that  Barrymore  has  gathered  in  his  great 
trophy  house  on  the  grounds  of  his  Beverly 
Hills  home. 

Lean  and  tan,  still  somewhat  shaken  with 
fever  but  enthusiastic  over  the  success  of 
his  long  trip  and  the  health  and  happiness 
of  his  baby  on  board  boat,  Barrymore 
reached  his  California  harbor  early  in 
December. 

His  transition  from  seaman  to  land 
lubber  was  as  simple  as  the  reverse  process. 
He  discarded  the  yachtsman's  cap  and 
put  the  old  felt  crusher  on  rakishly  over 
his  left  ear.  The  yacht  club  flag  and  the 
Barrymore  flag,  a  golden  crowned  king- 
snake  on  a  green  background,  were 
hauled  down  and  put  away.  Barrymore 
was  home  from  the  sea. 

_  Fish  stories  and  quinine  figured  prin- 
cipally in  the  memories  of  the  trip.  There 
was  no  beard  raising  this  time.  In  his 
fisherman's  log  there  is  a  record  of  a 
new  method  of  baiting  a  Marlin  hook 
which  he  would,  he  admits,  be  all  kinds  of 
a  fool  to  divulge ! 


The  Girl  Stood  on  the  Burning  Deck 
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in  managers'  offices.  I  expected  that  they 
would,  of  course,  call  me  up.  But  after  a 
time,  I  decided  that  perhaps  the}'  thought 
that  they  had  no  part  that  I  would  accept 
and  that  I  had  better  stroll  around  and  in- 
timate that  I  didn't  care  what  I  was  offered, 
that  all  I  ever  wanted  to  do  anyway  was 
to  bounce  on  and  upset  the  plot  whatever 
it  happened  to  be.  And  in  musical  comedy 
it  never  took  much  to  upset  it,  anyhow. 

I  will  admit  that  I  was  somewhat  flab- 
bergasted, not  to  say  'non-plushed,'  when 
even  this  brought  no  messengers  on  horse- 
back from  the  managers. 

Then  playwriting  friends  of  mine  went 
to  see  them  with  plays  written  for  me  only 
to  bring  back  the  somewhat  appalling  ver- 
dict, which  was  apparently  more  or  less 
universal :  "Miss  Dressier  used  to  be 
splendid,  of  course,  but  she's  through  now. 
The  public  wants  youth.  I'd  just  forget 
about  it  if  I  were  you." 

Even  then  I  was  not  dashed.  My  friends 
were  always  lugubriously  optimistic. 
"You'll  get  something  else,  Marie,"  they 
said,  or,  "The  stage  is  awfully  hard  work 
anyhow,  dear.  There  is  something  easier 
than  that.  You'd  be  a  whiz  selling  real 
estate." 

Well,  I  had  tried  selling  real  estate — 
some  of  my  own — and  I  came  out  of  a 
deal  that  cost  me  over  $20,000  with  a 
check  for  $50,  some  worthless  notes,  and 
a  grateful  woman's  tears.  I  knew  I  would 
be  no  good  at  that,  but  I  was  willing  to 
try — and  did — and  then  the  boom  burst  and 
my  real  estate  deals  went  under. 

I  think  it  should  be  said  to  my  credit 
that  I  didn't  buy  some  kitchen  tables  and 
chairs,  paint  'em  orange  and  black  and 
start  a  tea  shoppe  with  sandwiches  cut  by 
a  thimble.  I  did,  however,  take  a  fling  at 
nearly  everything  else.  The  worst  of  it 
was  I  could  never  relax  in  my  scale  of 
living.  I  realized  that  if  there  was  to  be 
any  future  for  me  at  all,  I  had  to  pre1 
sent  the  front  of  a  well-dressed  show  win- 
dow, that  I  had  to  keep  my  end  up! 

Human  stars  must  be  seen  without  aid 
of  telescopes  if  they  want  jobs,  but  the 
managers  were  looking  for  undiscovered 
planets.  I  discovered  another  curious  fact. 
It  is  more  difficult  for  a  person  with  a  rep- 
utation in  one  line  to  hunt  a  job  in  an- 


other than  it  is  for  an  individual  un- 
known in  any  line.  I  am,  for  instance,  a 
conspicuous  person.  Nature  made  me  so. 
Everywhere  I  go,  people  recognize  me — 
they  always  have.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  escape  the  police  and  do  an  in- 
cognito. If  I  got  a  job  scrubbing  down 
subway  stairs,  so  many  people  would  stop 
to  talk  to  me  that  I  couldn't  earn  my  salt 
as  a  scrubber,  and  I'm  a  good  scrubber. 
After  you  have  been  before  the  public  as 
long  as  I've  been,  you  are  good  only  in 
your  own  job,  or  as  a  curiosity.  I  don't 
expect  anybody  to  believe  this,  but  it's 
what  I  ran  up  against. 

My  good  friends  developed  insomnia  ly- 
ing awake  trying  to  think  up  ideas  that 
would  make  me  rich  quick.  I  tried  some 
of  these  schemes  between  naps.  The 
trouble  with  most  of  these  swell  notions 
was  that  they  worked  on  the  principle  of 
well-digging — beginning  at  the  top  and 
landing  at  the  bottom.  I  struck  bottom 
several  times,  but  being  an  adept  at  stage 
falls,  I  managed  to  land  without  any  serious 
casualties  except  a  growing  confusion  as 
to  what  could  be  the  matter. 

I  decided  that  no  vice  is  so  bad  as  ad- 
vice. If  I  had  kept  on  taking  all  that  was 
offered  me,  I  would  now  be  waving  at 
my  friends  from  Welfare  Island  as  they 
passed  in  their  yachts.  Of  course,  I  know 
my  well  wishers  have  my  welfare  at  heart. 
They  meant  their  advice  kindly,  but  it  al- 
ways hurt  me  more  than  it  hurt  them,  as 
any  kid  who  has  been  spanked  will  tell 
you. 

I  had  always  petted  the  theory  that  any- 
body who  wanted  work  could  find  it.  I 
never  for  the  bisected  interval  of  a  minute 
allowed  myself  to  think  that  I  couldn't 
support  Marie  Dressier  after  working  so 
hard  for  her  so  many  years.  She  had  al- 
ways been  a  good  provider  and  the  only 
person  who  took  care  of  'the  little  wom- 
an.' She  couldn't  be  through.  But  was 
she?  .     ,  , 

(In  Part  II,  to  appear  m  the  next,  the 
April  issue  of  SCREENLAND,  Miss 
Dressier  tells  how  she  re-climbed  the 
slippery  stairway  back  to  Broadway— 
to  success;  and  of  her  introduction  and 
hard  struggle  to  win  first  place  on  the 
screen  and  in  the  hearts  of  film  fans.) 
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charming  house — not  a  Spanish  house, 
either,  by  the  way,  but  one  of  good,  plain, 
American  architecture.  The  theater  is 
situated  at  the  back  of  the  house,  with  its 
entrance  on  the  side,  approached  by  a 
special  path  and  gateway  through  a  high 
latticed  fence,  and  flanked  by  lawns,  so  that 
it  has  privacy  as  well  as  charming 
approach. 

Although  our  invitations  had  been  of 
the  most  formal,  the  announcement  as  to 
where  the  party  was  to  be  held  was  given 
verbally,  and  some  of  the  guests  didn't 
catch  the  name.  So  when  we  arrived  at 
Airs.  Chatterton's,  Martin  Broone  came 
over  and  inquired  with  comical  cere- 
nionidusness : 

"Can  you  tell  me  whose  house  we  are 
in?  Some  of  the  boys  would  love  to 
know  !" 


Mrs.  Harry  Langdon  is  a  per- 
fect Hollywood  hostess.    She  re- 
ceived her  friends  recently  at  a 
house-warming  party. 

A  buffet  supper  was  served,  and  never 
were  more  cordial  hostesses  than  Ruth 
rhatterton  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Tillie 
Chatterton,  and  Edna  West,  who  aided  in 
receiving. 

We  chatted  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Thomson,  and  Mrs.  Thomson  told  us 
about  Jetta  GoudaFs  wedding.  She  said 
that  Tetta  was  to  have  been  wed  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  but,  when  Kenneth  and  .Mrs. 
Thomson  asked  her  and  her  fiance  over  to 
dinner  and  the  theater,  she  obligingly  and 
calmly  put  the  wedding  off! 

Young  Walter  Straus,  son  of  Oscar 
Straus,  isn't  going  back  to  Europe  with 
his  parents,  we  learned,  but  is  delighted 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  a  studio  artist  job. 
and  is  going  to  remain  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  only  eighteen,  very  gifted  as 
an  artist  and  writer,  and  a  most  charming 
young  man  withal. 

"We  think  he  is  very  lucky,"  Mrs.  Straus 
told  me,  "that  he  has  such  a  nice  position." 

The  Strauses  themselves  were  very  sad 
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It  seems  so  easy  for  some  women  always  to  look  their  very  best 
. , .  to  know  just  what  to  do  to  magnify  their  natural  charm.  Their 
secret  really  is  quite  simple.  Merely  regular,  careful  attention  to 
a  few  all-important  (but  easily-neglected)  details.  For  instance: 

—  q  /  Loveliness  of  face.  How  can  your  skin  be  radiantly  clear 
unless  it  is  really  clean?  How  can  your  new  make-up 
look  its  best  unless  all  the  old  is  first  removed?  The 
simple  answer  is  frequent  washing  with  soap  and  warm 
water — as  any  good  doctor  will  agree.  For  many  help- 
ful suggestions  use  coupon  below. 

Loveliness  of  hair.  Would  you  have  soft,  smooth,  lus- 
trous hair?  Lovely  hair  that  glints  and  glistens?  Then 
don't  let  grime  kill  its  beauty.  Shampoo  frequently. 
Shampoo  properly.  It's  the  most  important  single  thing 
in  caring  for  the  hair.  Check  up  on  this  matter  at  reg- 
ular intervals!  Learn  the  fine  art  of  shampooing. 

Loveliness  of  clothes.  After  all,  the  best  way  to  look 
smart  and  neat  and  immaculate  is  actually  to  be  that 
way.  Each  time  you  dress,  examine  every  garment  crit- 
ically. Collars,  cuffs,  lingerie,  stockings — watch  them 
very  carefully.  Put  on  nothing  that  isn't  crisply  clean. 
Read  our  free  booklet  for  further  suggestions. 

And  most  important.  Never  expect  to  look  your  very 
best  unless  you  have  just  stepped  out  of  the  bath  tub! 
In  addition  to  real  cleanliness  the  bath  brings  new 
poise  and  self-assurance  .  .  .  gives  your  personality  a 
better  chance.  Beyond  doubt,  the  bath  is  the  basis 
of  all  good  grooming! 

This  free  booklet  tells  all.  Above  we  have  suggested 
several  of  the  "essential  little  details."  Would  you  like 
to  know  the  others?.  .  .And  more  about  those  touched 
upon?  Then  send  for  The  Thirty  Day  Loveliness  Test . . . 
a  practical,  helpful  booklet.  Easy  instructions  . . .  and  a 
definite  program  to  follow.  Free  for  the  asking. 
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at  leaving  California,  although  naturally 
they  looked  forward  to  Christmas  with 
their  relatives  in  Berlin. 

Marie  Dressier  told  us  that  she  had 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  concert.  She  is  a 
very  fine  artist  herself,  you  know,  in  the 
realm  of  music  and  even  of  verse  writing, 
despite  her  broad  comedy  on  the  screen. 

Mrs.  Chatterton,  we  found  from  chat- 
ting with  young  Law,  the  aviator,  adored 
(lying. 

"She  goes  up  with  me  every  few  days," 
he  said,  "and  never  is  a  bit  frightened." 

"Oh,  yes,"  Ruth  spoke  up,  "She  is  much 
younger  than  I  am !" 

Ramon  sang  some  of  his  lovely  Spanish 
songs  in  that  delightful  voice  of  his,  and 
as  we  kept  asking  for  more,  it  was  very 
late  when  we  left. 

"T  WONDER  where  those  chimes  are 
A  playing !"  Patsy  asked  us  wonderingly, 
as  we  turned  away  from  Harry  Langdon's 
door  after  ringing  the  bell,  in  order  to  see 
where  the  music  was  coming  from. 

The  butler  opened  the  door  then,  and 
the  chimes  stopped  playing  a  tune. 

So  that  was  the  explanation.  The  Lang- 
dons  have  one  of  those  new  door  bells 
which  play  a  sweet  tune  whenever  the 
doorbell  is  rung ! 

"But  can't  you  imagine  some  of  the 
awful  tunes  it  could  play?"  we  kidded 
Harry  Langdon.  "Just  imagine  if  it 
played  /  Don't  Care  If  You  Never  Come 
Back!" 

"Well,  of  course  you  know  the  tune 
that  can  always  be  put  on  when  a  creditor 
shows  up,"  suggested  Harry  Langdon, 
whimsically — "/  Can't  Give  You  Anything 
But  Love!" 

"But  Come  and  Make  Whoopee  would  be 
all  right,  wouldn't  it?"put  in  Glenn  Tryon, 
who  had  just  arrived  with  his  lovely  wife. 

"And  of  course  the  servant  who  got 
away  with  all  Harry's  best  silk  shirts  and 
ties  that  time  could  play  Something  to  Re- 
member You  By,"  suggested  Jean  Hersholt, 
who  had  just  come  with  his  pretty, 
brunette  wife. 

Connie  Keefe  put  in  that  Please  Go 
'Way  and  Let  Me  Sleep  wouldn't  sound 
so  hospitable,  but  Mrs.  Harry  Langdon, 
who  was  looking  gorgeously  pretty  and 
radiant  in  a  new  white  satin  gown,  ex- 
claimed that  the  only  tune  her  chimes 
would  play  for  her  guests  would  be 
There's  a  Light  in  the  Window  Burns 
Brightly  For  You,  and  we  let  it  go  at  that. 

The  Langdons  have  moved  into  their 
new  Beverly  Hills  home,  and  were  giving 
their  house  warming  party. 

The  house  is  a  beautiful  Italian  struc- 
ture, as  to  exterior,  and  a  portion  of  the 
interior  is  Italian,  too — that  is,  some  fea- 
tures of  it  are,  but  Mrs.  Langdon  is  too 
wise  a  lady  to  use  any  ponderous  or  un- 
comfortable or  dreary  looking  furnishings 
in  her  home,  and  so,  though  harmony  ex- 
ists, there  is  the  maximum  of  comfort 
and  homelikeness  to  be  found  in  the  big 
living  room  and  other  rooms  of  the 
house. 

Thelma  Todd  and  Harvey  Preister,  the 
latter  the  young  millionaire  to  whom 
Thelma  is  reported  engaged,  were  there, 
and  Renaud  Hoffman  and  his  charming 
wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Schertzinger, 
Duci  de  Kerekjarto,  the  famous  violinist; 
Helen  Morton,  the  young  woman  who 
lately  gained  world  wide  celebrity  by 
acquiring  a  small  island  near  Catalina, 
where  she  is  founding  a  yacht  club;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Elmer  Harris — Harris  has  writ- 
ten a  lot  of  popular  plays,  including  "So 
Long  Letty,"  "The  Great  Necker,"  and 
just  recently  "Young  Sinners;"  Hobart 
Bosworth  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reginald  Barker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor 
Halnerin  ;  Eddie  Hafperin  and  his  actress 
wife — Jean  Barry,  Reginald  Hammerstcin, 


Vernon  Rickard,  John  Reinhardt,  and 
others. 

Reginald  Hammerstein,  you  know,  is  the 
son  of  Oscar  Hammerstein,  noted  pro- 
ducer, and  though  Reginald  is  still  a  very 
young  man,  he  has  staged  several  important 
New  York  hits. 

Virginia  and  Edith  Langdon,  Mrs.  Lang- 
don's daughters,  helped  Harry  and  Mrs. 
Langdon  to  entertain.  The  girls  adore 
their  step-daddy,  and  have  taken  his  name, 
you  know. 

"Of  course  this  house,  to  be  properly  un- 
veiled, as  it  were,"  announced  Renaud 
Hoffman,  "will  have  to  be  pervaded  with 
music,  and  who  can  make  music  like  Duci 
de  Kerekjarto?" 

Therefore  Duci  was  elected,  and  acted  as 
spellbinder  during  several  classic  numbers. 

Vernon  Rickard,  musical  comedy  lead 
and  radio  singer,  sang,  and  of  course 
Harry  Langdon  had  to  bring  forth  his 
ventriloquial  dolls  and  give  us  some 
comedy. 

Supper  was  served  at  tete-a-tete  tables, 
there  were  dancing  and  bridge  for  those 
who  liked  them,  and  then  we  all  went 
home,  deciding  that  the  new  Langdon 
home  had  been  thoroughly  and  appropri- 
ately warmed,  both  by  hosts  and  guests. 


James   Cagney,   a   screen  new- 
comer, has  distinguished  himself 
as  a  young  character  actor. 


BRIDES    should    always,"  remarked 
Lew  Ayres,  "be  blondes." 
And  he  looked  at  Lola  Lane.    And  Lola 
blushed. 

Even  though  we  were  at  another  blonde's 
wedding,  Lola  blushed.  They  do  say,  you 
know,  that  Lew  and  Lola  are  engaged. 

Patsy  and  I  had  gone  with  Jose  Crespo 
over  to  James  Cruze's  lovely  old  Spanish 
home  in  Flitridge,  to  see  Gaston  Glass 
wed  to  a  lovely  young  society  girl,  who 
had  been  playing  extras  and  bits  in  pic- 
tures.   Her  name  is  Lyoba  Karlin. 

"Lyoba  is  a  funny  name,"  remarked 
Jose. 

"That's  exactly,"  declared  Lola,  "what 
Gaston  said  to  her  when  he  met  her.  She 
was  playing  a  bit  in  one  of  James  Cruze's 
pictures,  and  Gaston,  as  Jimmie's  assistant, 
was  taking  her  name  along  with  those  of 
several  other  young  actresses.  Lyoba 
answered,  'Well,  maybe  I'll  change  part  of 
of  it  some  day.'  From  then  on  they  were 
great  friends.    That  was  over  a  year  ago." 

James  Cruze,  who  abhors  evening 
clothes,  had,  however,  donned  them  for 
this  occasion.    But  later,  after  the  cere- 


mony, he  disappeared,  coming  back  arrayed 
in  his  usual  white  flannels,  which,  however, 
nobody  has  ever  seen  except  in  a  spotless 
condition. 

Speaking  of  names,  though,  Lew  Cody 
spoke  up  and  said  something  about  living 
in  glass  houses,  remarking  that  of  course 
somebody  had  to  say  that,  so  why  not  he? 

James  Cruze's  daughter,  Julie  Cruze, 
was'  helping  to  receive,  and  Gaston  him- 
self, looking  handsomer  than  I  had  ever 
seen  him  in  his  impeccable  bridegroom 
array  with  the  inevitable  gardenia  in  his 
buttonhole,  was  also  aiding  in  receiving, 
but  of  course  the  bride  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen. 

The  house  was  beautifully  decorated  in 
cream  colored  and  white  chrysanthemums 
and  ferns. 

Presently  somebody  began  to  play  the 
piano  in  the  music  room,  and  then  issued 
from  Mr.  Cruze's  suite  the  bridal  couple 
and  their  attendants. 

Miss  Karlin  proved  to  be  as  lovely  a 
bride  as  you  could  wish  to  see,  clad  as 
she  was  in  ivory  satin  with  a  little  Juliet 
cap  of  fine  old  lace,  the  lace  being  the 
'something  old'  that  every  bride  should 
wear ;  her  dress  was  the  'something  new ;' 
and  she  fulfilled  another  exaction  of  the 
old  saying  by  having  'money  in  her  shoe' 
— a  dime,  to  be  exact,  which  Jimmie  Cruze 
had  dropped  into  her  slipper. 

Henry  Meyer,  who  is  a  sort  of  power 
behind  the  throne  in  several  producing 
companies,  was  best  man,  and  Mrs.  Rita 
Dale  Mills  was  bridal  attendant. 

And  Judge  Charles  R.  Dyer  officiated, 
while  Jim  Cruze  gave  the  bride  away. 

"But  this  isn't  the  last  ceremony  these 
two  will  go  through,"  Lew  Ayres  con- 
fided. "Both  are  Catholics  and  will  be 
married  again  by  a  priest.  And  both  vow 
that  this  marriage  is  for  good  and  all,  due 
to  their  religion." 

Looking  on  at  that  ceremony,  we  had 
no  idea  of  what  was  to  follow  before  we 
left  the  party! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  saw  three  wed- 
dings that  evening!  No,  I  don't  mean 
simultaneously,  and  due  to  any  good  cheer. 
But  three  real  weddings. 

For  no  sooner  had  the  bride  been  kissed 
by  everybody  that  could  find  an  excuse  to 
kiss  her,  than  a  servant  dashed  up,  saying 
that  there  was  a  couple  over  in  Judge 
Dyer's  office  waiting  to  be  married! 

Whereupon  Jimmie  Cruze,  like  the  gen- 
erous soul  he  is,  rushed  up  and  exclaimed, 
"Bring  them  over  here  to  my  house  to 
be  married !" 

So  the  couple  was  telephoned  to,  and 
presently  arrived,  the  bride  rather  timid 
amid  strange  surroundings,  but  the  groom 
quite  self-possessed.  Everybody,  especially 
our  host,  went  about  it  to  make  them 
happy  after  the  ceremony,  giving  them 
supper  and  good  wishes.  Their  names 
were  Helen  Boyle  and  Perry  Hedron. 

Lola  Lane  had  offered  to  be  bridesmaid 
and  Lew  Cody  was  best  man.  And  once 
more  Jimmie  Cruze  gave  the  bride  away. 

And  then  the  telephone  rang  again ! 
Still  another  couple  was  waiting  in  the 
Judge's  office  to  be  married ! 

Again  Jimmie  Cruze  rose  to  the  occasion. 

"Oh,  bring  them  too!"  And  his  face 
glowed  with  good  humored  hospitality  and 
kindness. 

So  presently  arrived  another  bashful 
couple,  this  time  Earl  Swallow  and  Edna 
Bell  by  name.  This  time  Gaston  and 
Mrs.  Glass  themselves  stood  up,  while  once 
more  Jimmie  Cruze  gave  the  bride  away ! 

Both  brides  were  pretty,  too,  though  of 
course  both  were  wearing  street  clothes. 

The  guests  included  Irvin  Asher,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Luke  Cosgrove,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sam  Zieler,  Betty  Fox,  Dixie  McCoy, 
Roscoe  Arbuckle,  Roger  Denny,  and  many 
others. 
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THE    PRINCESS    AND    THE  PLUMBER. 

Fox.  A  Cinderella  tale  with  Maureen  O'SuIlivan 
as  a  princess  and  Charlie  Farrell  a  charming 
prince  charming.  Nice  but  not  exciting.  Bert 
Roach  and  H.  B.  Warner  are  also  in  the  cast.* 

THE  RIGHT  TO  LOVE.  Paramount.  Ruth 
Chatterton  does  the  best  work  of  her  screen 
career.  The  new  Western  Electric  'noiseless 
recording'  makes  this  a  great  improvement  ever 
the  average  talker. 

PART  TIME  WIFE.  A  dog  story  bringing 
back  little  Tommy  Clifford.  Edmund  Lowe  is 
the  real  star,  with  Leila  Hyams  as  the  golf- 
playing  wife.     Good  entertainment. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  YOUTH.  First  Na- 
tional. A  pleasing  drama  nicely  directed,  and 
nicely  acted  by  Loretta  Young,  Conway  Tearle  and 
David  Manners.     You'll  enjoy  it. 

THE  WIDOW  FROM  CHICAGO.  First  Na- 
tional. Edward  G.  Robinson's  remarkable  acting 
makes  this  cabaret  film  a  real  attraction.  Alice 
White,    as    the    vamping    widow,    is  excellent. 

VIENNESE  NIGHTS.  Warner  Brothers.  An 
original  musical  comedy  by  Sigmund  Romberg 
with  Alexander  Gray,  Vivienne  Segal  and  others. 
Lovely  songs.    Sweet  romance. 

WAY  FOR  A  SAILOR.  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Maycr.  John  Gilbert  as  a  tough  tar.  Gilbert's 
voice  is  all  right  but  he  -is  miscast  in  this  sea 
story.  Leila  Hyams,  Jim  Tully,  and  Polly 
Moran  in  the  cast. 


Short  Features: 


ALASKA.  Universal.  A  clever  burlesque  of 
the  old-time  Klondike  saloon  with  Oswald,  the 
rabbit,  as  a  tenderfoot.     Good  fun. 

ALL  FOR  MABEL.  Pathe.  College  comedy 
in  a  comedy  college  with  Sally  Starr  as  the  co-ed. 
Nothing  new  about  this  one. 

A  TRIP  TO  MARS.  Max  Fleischer  Cartoon. 
A  cartoon  dog  takes  a  trip  to  Mars  on  a  rocket — 
good  idea — full  of  laughs  and  funny  situations. 

COPY.  Melro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  A  glorified 
newspaper  yarn  full  of  action  and  snappy  dialogue. 
Entertaining. 

EXCUSE  THE  PARDON.  Vitaphone.  Ralph 
Morgan  and  Katherine  Alexander  fine  in  a  good 
drama.     Well  worth  seeing. 

IN  AGAIN,  OUT  AGAIN.  Paramount. 
Breezy  comedy  about  girls  who  walk  home  from 
automobile  rides,  with  Lillian  Bond  and  Aileen 
Cook.     Packed  with  laughs. 

JUNGLE  TERROR.  Pathe'.  A  trip  through 
the  jungle  in  India  on  the  back  of  a  huge  elephant. 
Interesting  and  thrilling. 

LADY,  YOU  SLAY  ME.  Paramount.  A  not- 
so-funny  comedy  with  Johnny  Perkins  and  a 
male  quartet.     Good  vocalizing. 

MADAME   OF   THE  JURY.  Vitaphone.  An 

unconvincing   melodrama  and   a   bad   break  for 

Judith  Anderson,  stage  star,  wdio  makes  her 
talker  debut. 


MICKEY'S  BARGAIN. 

Guire    and    his    Gang  in 
'Covered  Wagon'  theme, 
and  grown-ups  as  well. 


RKO.  Mickey  Mc- 
a  burlesque  on  the 
Fun   for   the  kiddies 


POLITICS.  Vitaphone.  George  Je=sel  in  a 
smart  comedy-drama  with  a  good  punch  at  the 
finish.     Sentiment  and  comedy  evenly  distributed. 

THE  CRYSTAL  GAZER.  Columbia.  A  racy 
yarn  with  clever  dialogue.  Eddie  Buzzell's  voice 
and  mannerisms  will  click  with  you. 

THE  HEADACHE  MAN.  Warner  Brothers. 
An  amusing  comedy  skit  with  Dudley  Clements 
and  Hobart  Cavanaugh.  Nicely  timed  and  well 
done. 

VOICE  OF  HOLLYWOOD  NO.  23.  Tiffany. 
Sammy  Cohen  acting  as  master  of  ceremonies 
and  introducing  various  Hollywood  stars.  Nice 
informal  glimpses  of  your  favorites. 


DO  you  like  to  draw?  If  you  do,  it  is  almost  a  sure 
indication  of  talent.  Make  the  most  of  your  natural 
ability — get  into  Commercial  Art,  a  field  where  youth 
is  an  asset,  not  a  handicap,  and  where  you  are  paid  as  much 
as  a  man  of  equal  ability.    Trained  artists  earn  fine  incomes. 

Federal  Graduates  Are  Successful 

Many  Federal  students  and  graduates — girls  as  well  as  men — are 
making  $2000,  $4000,  $5000  and  $6000  a  year— some  much  more. 
Art  is  a  vital  part  of  modern  business,  and  thousands  of  advertisers 
are  spending  millions  of  dollars  every  year  for  illustrations  and 
designs.  A  career  and  fine  income  awaits  ambitious  girls  with 
the  proper  training. 

Learn  at  Home  in  Spare  Time 

Why  spend  your  life  in  wearisome  routine  work  that  gets  you  no- 
where? Many  Federal  Students  have  quickly  doubled  and  tripled 
their  former  incomes.  The  thorough  Federal  Course  contains  les- 
sons by  many  of  the  country's  leading  artists.  You  are  given  per- 
sonal criticisms  on  your  lessons.  It  prepares  you  quickly  so  that 
you  can  soon  begin  to  earn  money. 

Test  Your  Art  Ability  Free 

Test  your  natural  sense  of  design,  proportion,  color,  perspec- 
tive, etc.  Find  out  how  much  talent  you  have — if  it  is  worth  de- 
veloping. Send  today  for  Free  Art  Questionnaire.  We  will  tell 
you  truthfully  what  your  score  is  and  also  send  your  book, 
"Your  Future,"  telling  3-ou  all  about  the  Federal  Course  in  detail. 


Ife&galgchool 

^'Commercial  Desi«fnin£ 

1085  Federal  Schools  Bldg.,    Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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School  of 
Commercial 
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1085  Federal  Schools  B!dg., 
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Dietrich's  Shadow  on  Garbo's  Path! 

Continued  from  page  34 


But  deep  in  the  eyes  of  Garbo  we  shall 
find  a  sadness,  moodiness,  indifference, 
whereas  it  will  take  all  the  best  direct- 
ing to  suppress  a  hidden  twinkle  of  fun 
from  the  eyes  of  Dietrich,  who  really 
gets  more  satisfaction  out  of  comedy 
than  out  of  tragedy. 

Now  let  us  take  our  yard  stick  of  num- 
bers and  measure  and  compare  the  outer 
general  temperaments  of  these  two  favor- 
ites and  see  just  to  what  degree  the  com- 
parison wished  upon  them  by  producers 
and  an  adoring  public  is  excused  in  this 
angle  of  their  personalities. 

Greta  Garbo,  who  at  birth  was  given 
the  name  of  Greta  Gustafsson,  started  in 
life  under  a  number  3,  and,  although  to 
her  modern  public  with  the  name  of 
Greta  Garbo  she  has  had  her  greatest 
success  under  the  number  4,  it  is  to  the 
original  'Expression'  number  of  3  that 
we  must  refer  to  explain  her  personality, 
her  ability  to  express  her  talents  and 
to  come  into  a  position  of  prominence. 

Marlene  Dietrich  has  had  her  success 
under  the  'Expressions'  of  number  9  and  a 
contrasting  explanation  of  these  two  ex- 
pressions is  of  interest  to  the  student  of 
character  by  numbers  and  also  to  the 
movie-goer  who  sees  in  the  personality 
of  his  favorite  the  effect  of  the  cause  to 
which  the  numbers  are  the  key. 

Three  and  9  are  both  odd  numbers, 
which  bring  them  into  the  same  class 
which  is  that  of  the  artistic,  expressive, 
indicating  success  and  progress  in  deal- 
ing with  the  public  upon  a  sympathetic, 
social  and  artistic  basis. 

Nine,  however,  is  3  times  3,  but  let  us 
not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
means  that  Dietrich  is  3  times  as  good 
as  Garbo  in  her  expression.  The  real 
meaning  is  that  the  expression  of  Die- 
trich under  the  name  she  uses  is  three 
times  as  broad ;  has  three  phases  to  Gar- 
bo's one.  The  roles  that  Dietrich  will  be 
able  to  portray  will  be  of  a  greater  va- 
riety than  those  through  which  Garbo 
would  find  her  success. 

The  number  3  is  more  distinctive,  more 
distinctly  a  type,  and  as  such  must  be 
limited  somewhat  to  its  own  class  or  else 
its  success  is  quickly  affected;  whereas, 
the  9  is  more  general,  capable  of  the  por- 
trayal of  human-  emotions  over  a  much 
wider  sphere.  It  has  the  capacity  to  ex- 
press the  whole  gamut  of  human  feel- 
.ing  from  refinement  to  vulgarity,  from 
comedy  to  tragedy,  and  in  this  expres- 
sion to  give  the  impression  really  of 
living  and  being  the  character.  There  is 
nothing  cold  about  number  9. 

The  number  3  is  a  high  ideal  of  its 
own  type.  The  number  9  is  cramped  in 
its  expression  when  it  is  forced  to  be 
limited  to  any  particular  style.  A  3 
personality  acts  with  reserve  and  gives 
not  over-generously  of  itself,  but  a  9 
personality  can  take  on  almost  any  per- 
sonal mood  and  express  all,  with  about 
an  equal  degree  of  feeling  which  is  often 
too  extravagant.  Its  tendency  is  to  give 
of  itself  too  freely  and  without  reserve. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  compara- 
tive value  of  the  numbers  3  and  9  we  see 
where  the  similarity  between  Garbo  and 
Dietrich  is  much  less  in  the  expression 
of  their  talent  than  in  their  viewpoints  of 
life  and  their  deeper  natures.  With  much 
of  the  same  indifference  and  inner  de- 
tachment from  their  circumstances  which 
both  of  these  women  possess,  Dietrich 
will  be  the  more  •  able  to  appeal  to  a 
wider  public,  to  touch  the  heart  in  a 
greater  variety  of  ways  which  the  masses 


will  appreciate  easily;  whereas,  Garbo 
will  continue  to  hold  a  rather  exclusive 
place  upon  the  screen. 

Marlene  Dietrich  was  born  on  Decem- 
ber 27th  which  indicates  that  she  came 
into  life  under  a  vibration  which  through 
the  medium  of  her  associations,  oppor- 
tunities and  circumstances  would  tend 
to  force  her  into  artistic  life,  to  train 
her  for  public  expression,  and  in  her 
own  development  to  overcome  consid- 
erable fear,  reticence  and  sensitiveness 
which  as  a  child  she  must  have  shown 
to  a  large  degree. 

All  activities  not  directly  concerned 
with  preparing  her  for  a  public  life  but 
which  might  have  been  accepted  as  a 
logical  part  of  her  environment,  would 
have  to  give  way  to  the  supreme  attain- 
ment of  success  in  expressing  her  per- 
sonality. She  trained  to  be  a  musician, 
but  as  a  musician  she  would  have  been 
hiding  herself  behind  the  more  imper- 
sonal art  of  music,  and  so  conditions  ar- 
ranged themselves  in  a  so-called  'acci- 
dent' and  discouragement,  to  make  act- 
ing her  vocation  and  music  her  hobby. 

Considering  these  influences  which 
pointed  to  her  destiny  in  public  success 
where  her  personality  would  be  the  main 
feature,  together  with  her  deeper  im- 
pulses which  are  more  creative,  individu- 
alized and  aloof,  than  co-operative  or 
domestic,  any  marriage  which  she  would 
make  prior  to  her  middle  life,  unless  it 
directly  advanced  her  public  success, 
would  run  the  risk  of  proving  unhappy. 

During  the  year  1931  Dietrich  will  be 


found  giving  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
the  emotional  phases  of  her  life  and  to 
gaining  her  practical  and  mental  free- 
dom from  certain  unsatisfactory  situa- 
tions which  during  the  past  year  and  a 
half   have   occasioned   her   some  worry. 

Her  immediate  public  success  is  af- 
fected favorably  by  the  number  8,  which 
commenced  in  October  of  1930  to  launch 
her  into  the  two  most  successful  years 
of  her  career.  Under  these  favorable  in- 
fluences which  remain  through  1931  and 
most  of  1932,  we  shall  see  Marlene  Die- 
trich in  bigger  and  better  roles. 

A  Numerological  summary  of  the  num- 
bers of  Garbo  and  Dietrich  can  bring  the 
reader  to  a  conclusion  that  it  will  be 
better  all  around  if  the  personality  of 
Dietrich  is  removed  from  any  false  pos- 
ition between  the  sun  of  success  and 
Garbo,  in  which  popular  fancy  may  have 
placed  her. 

The  number  7  which  both  share  as  the 
keynote  of  their  deeper  viewpoints  would 
be  unlikely  to  create  any  personal  jeal- 
ousy, for  each  has  a  better  understand- 
ing of  what  they  really  are  than  is  al- 
ways apparent  through  the  interviews 
given  for  publicity.  Both  having  this 
understanding  they  are  self-sufficient  in 
their  opinions  of  themselves  and  cannot 
be  bothered  by  possible  competition. 

As  a  shadow  on  the  path  of  Garbo 
the  public  will  never  know  the  capacity 
of  the  real  Dietrich.  Numerology  would 
rate  her  as  an  extremely  versatile  ac- 
tress who  could  only  be  disappointing  if 
cast  for  any  one  role. 


An  informal  picture  of  Bebe  Daniels  and  Ben  Lyon,  snapped  on  location 
while  indulging  in  an  impromptu  lunch.    Bebe's  best  girl  friend,  Marie 
Mosquini,  is  at  the  left. 
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From  Movies 
to  Microphones 

Continued  from  page  63 


beat  a  swift  path  around  the  world.  It  was 
more  of  a  dance  than  a  song — a  dance 
that  in  its  sharply  etched  notes,  its  spark- 
ling originality  would  not  have  been 
scorned  by  a  Victor  Herbert  or  a  Rudolph 
Friml. 

To  make  his  place  even  more  secure  in 
the  songwriting  world  Brown  then  fol- 
lowed up  his  earlier  hits  with  his  greatest 
song — Singin  in  the  Rain,  a  ditty  that 
held  sway  on  the  microphones  for  six 
solid  months  and  penetrated  every  cross- 
roads of  the  civilized  world. 


It  was  a  song,  more  than  anything  else, 
that  put  the  talkies  on  Broadway  and  kept 
them  there.  Al  Jolson,  withdrawing 
from  Shubert-sponsored  stardom,  chancel 
upon  a  number  called  Sonny  Boy  as  an  aid 
to  his  entry  into  the  talkies.  A  typical 
Jolson  tear-jerker,  it  gave  the  talkies  the 
push  they  needed  to  seize  the  popular  im- 
agination. Jolson  sang  the  number  for  the 
screen — sang  it  with  full  tremolo  stop. 
And  Broadway  took  to  it,  poured  its 
shekels  into  the  box-office,  made  it  possible 
for  Jolson  to  surrender  any  last  fleeting 
desire  to  return  to  the  stage. 

Sonny  Bov  was  acclaimed  by  the  movie 
magnificoes  the  perfect  song.  Indeed,  it 
proved  too  perfect  for  them.  They  tried 
1o  duplicate  its  success  by  fastening  a  tune 
upon  every  production  whether  the  picture 
warranted  it  or  not.  They  impeded  their 
own  progress  with  their  insistence  upon 
a  sentimental  theme  song. 


Gradually  they  saw  the  light,  helped  by 
the  ridicule  of  wise-cracking  columnists 
and  revue  writers.  The  theme  song  went 
out,  and  in  its  place  came  musical  num- 
bers that  were  given  shelter  only  when  it 
was  deemed  action   called    for  them. 


Joan     Crawford    and  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  Jr.,  arriving  in  New 
York  on  vacation. 


Why  does  she  always 
keep  her  hat  on? 

Probably  because  her  hair  is  not  as  attractive  as  she  would  like  to  have  it. 
Surely  you  realize  that  beautiful,  wavy  hair  is  the  most  vitally  important 
part  of  your  whole  appearance.  And  now,  you  can  have  really 
natural  wavy  hair.    By  following  the  simple  instructions  that 
come  with  each  bottle  of  Jo-cur  Wave-Set,  you  can  set 
the  most  beautiful  waves  in  your  own  hair,  irresistible 
waves.  It's  as  easy  as  combing  your  hair.  Then, 
brush  a  little  jo-cur  Brilliantine  through  your 
hair  to  bring  out  the  alluring  beauty  of 
every  perfect  wave.    You'll  be  de- 
lighted with  the  result.  25*-'  and 
50^  sizes  at  your  Drug- 
gist's. 10P  sizes  at  most 
5  and  10^  stores. 


E  C  O  N  O  M  Y 


The  Price  of  a  Good  Time 

Do  you  want  a  good  time,  the  gayest,  most  romantic,  most  fascinating 
few  hours  you've  had  in  months? 

Then  spend  ten  cents  and  buy  the  March  issue  of  Silver  Screen. 

SILVER  SCREEN  is  the  new,  peppy  movie  magazine,  edited  just  for 
movie  fans  who  love  Hollywood  and  motion  pictures. 

Here's  just  a  glimpse  of  what  the  March  issue  contains. 

Ex-Wives  Make  the  Best  Wives.  Betty  Compson  tells  frankly  what 
she  looks  forward  to  in  her  marriage  w-ith  Hugh  Trevor  and  why  she 
didn't  succeed  in  her  marriage  to  James  Cruze. 

The  Price  They  Pay  for  Fame.  It's  Friends  and  Health  and  Even 
Life  Itself  that  Hollywood  Demands. 

What  Chance  Has  a  Kid  in  Hollywood?  If  you've  been  wondering 
about  your  little  darling  with  the  golden  curls  becoming  a  second  Mitzi 
Green,  this  will  tell  you  how  to  go  about  it — or  not  to  go. 

Holmes.  Sweet  Holmes.  Just  a  rave  about  Philips  Holmes  by  a  girl 
who  had  a  heavy  date  with  him. 

These  are  just  examples  of  what  the  March  SILVER  SCREEN  holds. 
There's  lots  more.  A  great  analysis  of  the  handwritings  of  a  dozen  different 
stars  ....  The  Young  Man  About  Hollywood  ....  SILVER  Screen's 
peppy  departments  on  Beauty,  Opinions  of  the  Fans ....  SILVER  Screen's 
Movietown  Topics,  which  are  quite  the  breeziest  gossip  you  ever  read 
And  pictures  and  pictures  and  more  pictures,  of  all  your  favorites. 

All  this  for  a  dime.  Ten  cents  handed  to  your  newsdealer  on  the  tenth 
of  February. 

The  Price  of  A  Good  Time  is  ten  cents.  Buy  the  March  Silver  SCREEN 
and  prove  it. 


Silver  Screen 


45  W.  45th  St., 


New  York  City 


^4 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND. 
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SCREEN  I.  AND 


RECOGNIZE 
THESE  EYES? 


Their  owner  is  a  First  National  Pictures  star 
•whose  father  and  wife  are  both  film  favorites. 
Born  in  1907,  he's  6  feet  tall,  weighs  ISO  pounds, 
and  has  blue  eyes  and  light  hair.  Name  below*. 

clear  eyes  are 
a  social  asset! 

Yes,  and  a  business  one,  too! 
There's  no  denying  the  fact  that 
clear,  bright  eyes  make  a  far 
better  impression  than  do  those 
which  are  dull  and  bloodshot. 
Start  now  to  have  more  attrac- 
tive eyes  by  using  Murine  each 
night  and  morning.  It  harm- 
lessly clears  up  any  bloodshot 
condition  and  imparts  new 
lustre  to  the  dullest  eyes. 
60c  at  drug  and  department 
stores  everywhere.  Try  it ! 

*Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr. 


in 


for  Your 


. D  MONEY 

^ AND  STAMPS 
WANTED 


POST  YOURSELF!  It  pays!  I  paid 
J.  D.  Martin,  Virginia,  $200  for  a  single 
copper  cent.  Mr.  Manning,  New  York, 
$2,500  for  one  silver  dollar.  Mrs.  G.  F. 
Adams$740for  a  few  old  coins.  I  want  all 
kinds  of  old  coins,  medals,  bills  and  stamps. 
I  pay  big  premiums.  Offer  $100  for  1894 
Dime,  S.  Mint;  $50  for  1913  Liberty  Head 
Nickel  [not  buffalo]  and  hundreds  of  other 
amazing  prices  for  coins.  Get  in  touch  with 
me.  Send  4c  for  Large  Illustrated  Coin 
Folder.  It  may  mean  much  profit  to  you. 
Write  today  to 
MATIC  COMPANY  OF  TEXAS 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 
[Established  28  Years] 


Mme  Adele 
WONDEK 
PEEL  PASTE 

■  1-Day  Home  Treatment  for 
freckles,  pimples,  blackheads, 
enlarged  pores,  wrinkles,  pits, 
scars,  puffs.  Acne  condition  of 
back  and  shoulders.  Wonder  Peel  Paste  gives 
new  life  and  youth  to  aging  faces.  O  No  fail- 
ure, no  redness  afterwards.  ■  Price  $5. 


LOS  ANGELES 
MM3  BBACE  SHOPS 


iCALIfOitMA 


The  action  of  most  of  the  talkies  seems  to 
call  for  a  musical  number.  And  so  the 
songwriting  industry  continues  at  fever 
heat.  A  very  torrent  of  tunes  pours  out 
of  Hollywood,  whipping-  up  the  radio 
sea,  splashing  continuously  against  the 
armchairs  of  the  country. 


One  of  the  most  persistent  numbers 
washed  up  on  the  radio  tide  is  Happy 
Days  Are  Here  Again,  written  by  Milton 
Ager  and  Jack  Yellen  for  the  picture 
"Chasing  Rainbows."  It  has  been  played 
on  every  conceivable  instrument  known  to 
Damrosch  and  the  devil,  sung  by  every 
conceivable  voice  known  to  Gatti  and  the 
gods.  It  has  become  a  sort  of  theme  song 
of  industry  and  commerce,  bringing  sweet 
and  temporary  forgetfulness  to  those 
caught  up  by  economic  heebie-jeebies. 


song  hit  Ramona — you  cannot  have  for- 
gotten Ramona!  The  tune  made  her 
financially  independent  but  she  also  be- 
came $50,000  richer  for  her  song.  In  a 
Little  Spanish  Town.  It  took  her  twenty 
minutes  to  write  it — a  rate  of  pay  of  $2,500 
a  minute. 

One  of  the  most  persistently  aired  tunes 
at  present  is  Three  Little  Words,  turned 
out  of  the  busy  song  factory  of  Kalmar 
and  Ruby  for  the  screen  debut  of  Amos 
'n'  Andy. 


But  there  are  other  excellent  tunes  bear- 
ing a  Hollywood  stamp  that  because  of 
radio  were  and  are  now  known  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  republic.  There  were 
Tip  Toe  Through  the  Tulips  and  Weary 
River.  There's  Walter  Donaldson's  My 
Baby  Just  Cares  for  Me,  the  hit  of  Eddie 
Cantor  talkie  of  "Whoopee."  Donaldson  is 
today  probably  the  most  prolific  writer  of 
songs — as  he  is  the  most  successful — in 
America.  His  range  of  subjects  is  in- 
exhaustible. He  is  equally  at  home 
whether  concerned  with  the  activities  of 
ba-by  or  with  the  spiritual  uplift  of  Little 
White  Lies. 

There  is  a  triumphant  team  of  Dorothy 
Fields  and  Jimmy  McHugh,  who  not  con- 
tent with  resting  their  oars  upon  that  na- 
tional anthem  of  jazz,  /  Can't  Give  You 
Anything  But  Love,  Baby,  have  now 
turned  their  attention  to  the  talkies.  Their 
most  enduring  bit  of  recent  months  is  Go 
Home  and  Tell  Your  Mother,  first  heard 
in  the  talkie,  "Love  in  the  Rough." 


There  is  Mabel  Wayne,  who  wrote  the 


George  Gershwin  and  Irving  Berlin,  the 
two  foremost  exponents  of  popular  music, 
are  now  in  Hollywood,  doing  right  by  the 
Nells  of  the  cinema,  turning  out  tunes 
for_  the  talkies  and  the  overstuffed  arm- 
chairs. Berlin's  most  successful  song 
since  he  went  to  Hollywood  is  There's 
Danger  in  Your  Eyes,  Cherie.  'Eyes' 
and  'Cherie'  always  seem  to  go  together. 
Blended  anew  by  Berlin,  they  brought  him 
what  the  banks  of  Wall  Street  now  call 
a  pretty  penny. 

Gershwin's  work  on  the  gold  coast  is 
yet  to  be  heard.  It  is  expected  to  be  in 
his  usual  vein  of  hot  and  bothersome 
rhythm  and  sweet  and  seductive  melody. 
He  has  only  to  write  a  tune  half  as  good 
as  his  war-mocking  Strike  Up  the  Band 
or  his  hip-shaking  /  Got  Rhythm  to  be  as- 
sured a  permanent  place — if  he  wants 
it — in  the  Hollywood  sun. 

Hollywood,  too,  is  probably  calling  other 
tunesmiths  of  Broadway — such  gifted  fel- 
lows as  Harry  Woods,  whose  Here  Comes 
the  Sun,  is  a  songwriter's  epitome  of 
optimism;  Walter  O'Keefe  and  Bobby 
Dolan,  two  of  New  York  night  life's  most 
versatile  entertainers ;  J.  Fred  Coots,  Vin- 
cent Youmans,  as  she  has  already  called 
such  expert  musicians  as  Sigmund  Rom- 
berg, Jerome  Kern  and  Oscar  Straus. 

Here  are  three  men  who  know  their 
pianofortes  backward,  who  can  do  more 
with  an  octave  than  most  composers  can 
do  with  an  entire  keyboard.  They  should 
have,  probably  will  have,  better  if  not 
bigger  songs  for  us  who  go  down  to  the 
radio  sea  in  slip  covers.  At  any  event, 
we'll  cup  an  ear  and  see — and  hear. 


Why  are  western  pictures  coming  back  into  vogue?  The  answer  is  Virginia 
Brown  Faire  in  her  trick  little  'what  do  you  call  'ems' 
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Favorite  Economies 
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putting'  out  the  lights  as  carefully  as  if 
he  had  a  heavy  mortgage  on  the  farm 
and  nothing  to  remit.  Marie  Dressier — 
and  we  all  know  how  generous  she  is 
— practises  Joe's  same  economy.  And  you 
can  catch  her  any  night  going  around  her 
domain  snapping  off  the  switches — turn- 
ing off  unneeded  illumination. 

Xorma  Talmadge  has  her  pet  economy, 
too.  She  hates  to  see  food  left  over  in 
the  ice-box.  She  tries  to  order  just 
enough  so  her  family  and  her  servants 
can  be  amply  served.  But  at  night,  if  she 
goes  out  and  finds  left-overs  in  her  elec- 
tric refrigerator,  she  sends  the  surplus 
to  an  orphanage  which  she  helps  support. 

Stuart  Erwin  never  throws  away  any 
soap.  He's  lavish  with  his  funny  faces 
on  the  screen  but  not  with  the  suds  in  the 
bathroom.  He  uses  every  bar  down  to 
the  last  bit.  And  when  even  the  bits  get 
too  small,  he  saves  up  until  he  gets  a 
jar  full  and  then  has  them  melted  down 
in  the  kitchen  and  poured  out  in  a  big 
mould — all  ready  to  use  again. 

Lawrence  Tibbett  is  not  affected  by  the 
huge  movie  salary  he  draws.  He  has 
always  hated  to  buy  neckties  and  still 
does.  He  wears  his  cravats  until  they 
are  literally  strings.  When  they  get  too 
bad,  his  wife  steals  them  and  throws  them 
away.  But  Lawrence  waits  almost  until 
he  has  to  show  a  bare  Adam's  apple  to 
the  world  before  he  will  purchase  a  new 
supply. 

The  glamourous  Carole  Lombard  is  not 
above  saving  an  honest  penny.  She  thinks 
it's  foolish — as  many  girls  do — to  be  con- 
tinually buying  new  powder  compacts  just 
because  you  need  powder.  She  has  hers 
refilled,  and  sometimes  she  just  sifts  loose 
powder  into  the  old  compact  from  the 
current  box  on  her  dressing  table. 

And  who  would  ever  think  that  the 
grand  and  glamourous  Norma  Shearer, one 
of  the  best  groomed  women  in  the  world 
— would  ever  economize  on  any  wearing 
apparel  ?  But  she  does.  On  gloves  !  She 
saves  all  her  old  ones  even  when  they 
are  too  far  gone  to  wear.   And  she  hates 
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A    camera   silhouette   of  Clive 
Brook.     His    next     picture  is 
"Scandal    Sheet,"    a  newspaper 
yarn  with  George  Bancroft. 


Dandruff  Spells 
Death  to  Beaut/ 
-Stop  It  NOW! 

EVERY  woman  recognizes 
dandruff  as  the  greatest 
enemy  to  beautiful  hair.  And 
now,  Jo-cur  offers  you  a  Hot 
Oil  Treatment  which  re- 
moves those  dreaded  flakes 
from  your  scalp  —  surely 
and  easily!  You  can  give 
yourself  a  Jo-cur  Hot  OiLiHeatment  right  at  home!  Jo-cur 
Hot  Oil  Treatment  not  only  corrects  scalp  disorders,  but 
gives  new  life  and  elasticity  to  your  hair.  And  then,  delight- 
fully fragrant  Jo-cur  Shampoo  Concentrate*,  to  remove 
the  last  traces  of  loose  dandruff  and  leave  your  scalp 
tingling  with  health,  and  your  hair  soft,  fluffy  and  so  easy 
finger-wave.  ^Hjjj^Hj^^^^^ 

10c  sizes  at  most  5c  and  10c  stores 
25c  and  50c  sizes  at  your  druggist's 

~kEntfrely  different.  After  wetting  your  hair,  a  single 
spoonful  will  give  you  a  luxuriously  lathering  shampoo. 


o  -  c  u  r 

Geaaiq/hds 
f ok  the  Hair 


ECONOMY  IS  FASHIONABLE  NOW! 


So  many  of  my  friends  in 
pictures  drink  College  Inn 
Tomato  Juice  Cocktails. 
They  are  so  delicious !! 
I  keep  several  bottles  on 

ice  at  all  times." 


LUP 


LUPE  VELEZ 

Universal  St 


THE  RENOWNED 
BRACER  AND 
APPETIZER 

On  Sale  at  Drug  Stores.  Fountain 
Grills  and  all  Food  Shops 


COLLEGE  INN 
FOOD  PRODUCTS 

COMPANY 
(Division  of  Hotel 
Sherman  Company) 
CHICAGO 


COLLEGE  INN 

TOMATO  JUICE 
COCKTAIL 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREEXLAXD. 
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SCREENLAND 


LOVELY 
LUSTROUS 

 a/mi/A/ 

Does  your  hair  ever  seem 
dull  to  you— drab.lifeless? 
Have  you  not  wishedlfor 
something  that  would 
keep  it  looking  prettier  —  j_ 
richer  in  tone?  -  M.o  m  stab 

The  secret  lies  in  proper  shampooing !  Not  just 
soap-and-water  "washings' ',  but  regular  use  of  a  sham- 
poo that  really  beautifies— one  that  was  created  especi- 
ally to  improve  dull  hair  and  add  that  little  something 
extra  so  often  lacking. 

If  you  really  wish  to  make  your  hair  bewitchingly 
lovely — just  one  Golden  Glint  Shampoo  will  show 
you  the  way!  No  other  shampoo,  anywhere,  like  it! 
Does  more  than  merely  cleanse.  It  gives  your  hair  a 
"tiny-tint"— a  wee  little  bit— not  much— hardly  percep- 
tible. But  what  a  difference  it  makes  in  one's  appear- 
ance. Millions  use  regularly !  There's  a  youth-impart- 
ing touch— a  beauty  specialist's  secret  in  its  formula. 
25c  at  your  dealers',  or  send  for  free  sample. 

  FREE 


J.  W.  KOBI  CO.,  633  Rainier  Ave.,  Dept.  C 
Seattle,  Wash.     *  »  *  *    Please  send  a  free  sample. 

Name  , 

Address  „ 

City  


_State- 


Color  of  my  hair: 


PHOTOS 
ENLARGED 


SIZE  8  x  10  INCHES 

Now     ia  you 
chance  to  ect 
life-like  Bromid 
photo  enlarge- 
ment at 
usual  bargnii 


for 


full  length 
bust  for 

KTOUpS,  li 

scapea.  or 
large  merits 
any   group  pic- 
ture.     Safe  retur 
original  photo  Gua 


48 


of 


Each 


Send  NO  MONEY 


lust  mail  photo  or  snapshot  (any 
eize)  and  within  a  week  yon  will 
receive  your  beautiful  life-like 
enlargement  size  8x10  guaran- 
teed fadeless.  Pay  postman  48c 

plus  a  few  cents  postajze  or  send  50c  with  order  and  \ 
Take  advantage  of  this  amazing   offer — send   your  pi: 


REX  ART 


iy  postage, 
today. 

538  So.  Dearborn,     Dept.  650 
Chicago,  III. 


SONG  WRITERS 

;  requirements  Advance  Royalty  Payments, 

|  PICTURES]  New  Talking-Picture  Song  requirements, 
1  etc.,  folly  explained  in  our  Free  instruc- 
tive book.  Writers  of  Words  or  Music 
for  songs  may  submit  their  work  for  free 
examination  and  advice*  Past  ex- 
perience unnecessary.  We  revise,  compose, 
arrange  music  and  secure  Copyrights. 
Our  modern  method  guarantees  approval. 
Write  Today — Newcomer  Associates. 
1676-0  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FRENCH   BY  EAR 

Learn  400  common  French  words  with 
marvelous  10"  phonograph  disc  and 
French-English  book.  Electrically  re- 
corded by  Prof.  Ettiene  of  Paris.  See  and 
hear.  Pay  only  $1.98  and  postage  on 
arrival  for  disc  and  book.  Limited  sup- 
ply. Order  now.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Spanish  disc  $1.98;  English  disc  $1.98 

AUTOMATIC  RECORD  INSTITUTE, 

1928-DQ,  Tribune  Bldg.,        154  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


@  Candy  Mfoking 


HOME  MADE  CANDIES  ^ 

cost  14  cents  to  make,  sell 
for  60  cents  lb.  Make  your  "* 
kitchen  your  Candy  Shop.  Almost 
no  cash  required  to  start.  Profits 
at  once.  We  show  (by  mail)  how 
to  Make  and  Sell.  Write  jor  jrre  book,  illustrated. 
Capitol  Candy  School,  Dept.  M-3140,  Washington,  D.  C. 


to  put  out  money  for  new  ones.  She 
doesn't  mind  a  bit  spending  any  amount 
of  money  necessary  to  present  a  properly 
accoutered  person  to  the  world,  but  it 
burns  her  up  to  spend  money  for  the  ac- 
cessory known  as — gloves  ! 

Charles  Bickford,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  owns  four  garages,  will  never  let  a 
mechanic  put  a  grimy  hand  into  the  in- 
terior of  any  of  his  cars.  He  is  mechan- 
ically-minded himself  and  looks  after  all 
his  own  automotive  difficulties.  No 
trouble  is  too  deep-seated  for  this  demon 
mechanic  to  find  and  adjust. 

Dick  Barthelmess'  pet  economy  is 
owning  Fords  instead  of  Rolls  Royces. 
He  has  a  Ford  town  car  and  a  Ford  sta- 
tion wagon  and  he  says  they  save  him — 
well,  a  good  deal.  Maybe  you  can  sell 
him  your  ancient  'Iron  Horse.'  But  come 
to  think  of  it,  believe  he  goes  in  only  for 
Model  A's. 

Kay  Francis  is  another  person  who 
owns,  and  drives,  a  Ford  instead  of  an 
Isotta  or  a  Mercedes  or  one  of  these  other 
ten  thousand  dollar  buggies.  Miss  Francis 
not  only  cuts  down  on  her  motoring  ex- 
penses but  she  lives  in  a  very  plain 
bungalow  when  her  position  and  salary 
warrant  her  indulging  in  the  most  glam- 
ourous of  Lares  and  Penates. 

Young  Russell  Gleason  is  another  who 
drives  a  Ford.  Also  papa  and  mamma 
Gleason. 

Leila  Hyams — the  little  beauty — re- 
fuses to  spend  money  on  pocketbooks. 
She  keeps  every  single  one  she  ever 
owned.  And  when  her  latest  purchase  gets 
too  shabby — she  almost  breaks  down  and 
weeps. 

Ona  Munson  refuses  to  buy  a  home, 
as  her  contribution  towards  economy. 
"Why  should  I,"  she  frankly  asks,  "when 
I  can  rent  any  one  of  a  hundred?  Our 
profession  is  the  most  uncertain  in  the 
world — in  New  York  one  minute,  in 
Hollywood  the  next.  Why  get  gray  hairs 
meeting  a  mortgage  every  time  you  go 
out  of  the  front  door  of  a  house  you  can't 
occupy  more  than  two  or  three  months 
a  year?" 

Bob  Montgomery  thinks  it's  a  waste  of 
time  and  money  buying  golf  balls.  He 
plays  a  great  deal  of  golf,  and,  alas,  loses 
countless  balls.  He  hates  to  put  out  dough 
for  new  ones  and  so  has  his  old  ones 
fixed  up.  What  happens  when  they  can 
no  longer  be  repaired  is  a  problem  you'll 
have  to  ask  Mr.  Montgomery  to  solve. 

Regis  Toomey  joins  hands  with  Tibbett 
on  this  cravat  question.  He  uses  his  ties 
almost  to  the  last  stitch,  and  when  a 
good  tie  finally  breaks  down,  he  just  ad- 
justs the  knot  higher  up — to  avoid  the 
worn  spot  or  hole.  He  never  throws  a 
cravat  away  and  it's  said  that  his  old  ties 
knotted  end  to  end  would  reach  from 
Hollywood — well,  to  almost  any  place  you 
care  to  name. 

Gorgeous  Clara  Bow,  who  most  of  us 
imagine  throws  money  around  pretty  ex- 
travagantly, is  most  sparing  _  when  it 
comes  to  shoes.  She  never  discards  a 
single  pair.  Some  she  wears  around  the 
house  when  nobody's  looking.  The  others 
she  saves  to  use  in  some  character  part 
in  a  movie. 

June  Collyer  is  not  wasting  any  of  her 
more  or  less  hard  earned  ducats  on  silk 
stockings.  She  loves  the  sheerest  and 
most  expensive  ones — and  buys  them.  But 
she  has  a  pension  system  for  looking  after 
them.  Whenever  a  small  tear  or  run  ap- 
pears, she  sends  them  immediately  to  a 
special  woman  who  mends  them  by  a  re- 
weaving  process.  They  last  indefinitely. 
If  she  wants  to  get  rid  of  a  pair,  she  has 
to  retire  it. 

Jack  Whiting,  recently  in  the  talking 
pictures  "Top  Speed"  and  "College  Lov- 
ers," and  husband  of  the   former  Beth 


Sully  Fairbanks,  first  wife  of  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  has  a  hate  against  paying  too 
much  money  for  gasoline.  He'll  drive 
twenty  miles  to  save  a  penny  a  gallon. 

Lois  Moran  is  another  astute  person.  She 
has  earned  and  saved,  we  understand,  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  Her  favorite  pet 
economy  is  not  splurging  in  hotels.  When- 
ever she  happens  to  be  travelling  she  goes 
to  the  best  and  most  conservative  hostelries 
but  she  usually  takes  a  single  room  instead 
of  a  suite. 

Anita  Page's  favorite  saving  is  on 
make-up.  And  we  can  understand  it. 
Why  waste  money  for  something  you're 
prettier  without?  Anita  keeps  the  last 
scrap  of  rouge  and  mascara,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  greasepaint,  hating  to  buy  new 
supplies.  Good  to  the  last  drop  is  her 
motto.  She  ought  to  marry  a  make-up 
manufacturer  and  then  the  question  would 
be  settled  for  life — more  or  less. 

Clive  Brook  has  worked  out  something 
original  in  the  way  of  saving  money.  Be- 
ing a  Britisher  who  can't  get  through  a 
day  without  an  energetic  tennis  game  or 
two,  Clive  nevertheless  objects  to  the 
outlay  necessary  to  build  a  cement  court 
or  to  keep  up  a  perfect  grass  one.  He 
evolved  a  grand  answer  by  having  a 
gravel  tennis  court  made  in  his  new 
home.  Presumably  if  he  needs  new  peb- 
bles at  any  time,  there's  the  whole  Pacific 
Ocean  at  his  disposal. 

Mary  Brian  is  not  wasting  any  money 
on  chauffeurs.  She  doesn't  drive  a  car 
herself  but  her  brother  is  always  ready 
to  take  her  any  place  she  goes.  Real 
brotherly  love  I  call  it!  Mary  also  saves 
by  living  in  a  small,  modest  Hollywood 
apartment. 

Jean  Arthur  never  throws  away  any 
portion  of  writing  paper  which  can  be 
used  for  writing  lists  or  notes.  Some- 
times, she's  even  been  caught  saving  clean 
wrapping  paper  for  her  laundry  notations. 

And  Buddy  Rogers — would  you  think 
America's  boy  friend  would  ever  squeeze 
the  pennies?  Well,  if  he  doesn't  do  ex- 
actly that,  he's  determined  to  get  his 
money's  worth  out  of  his  dollar  razor  and 
out  of  every  razor  blade.  He  never 
throws  one  away  as  long  as  he  can  scrape 
it  across  his  face  and  show  a  clean  and 
shining  surface  to  the  world. 

Richard  Arlen  is  not  paying  any  handy- 
man dollars  and  cents  a  day  for  doing 
work  around  the  house.  He  looks  after 
all  that  himself.  Jack  Oakie  wears  sweat 
shirts  and  trousers  to  save  the  expense 
of  suits.  He  also  refuses  to  pay  'gyp' 
prices  at  Hollywood  openings.  He  waits 
until  the  second  night  when  the  prices 
are  back  to  normal.  Richard  Cromwell 
saves  his  paint  brushes.  For  what  he 
doesn't  exactly  know.  But  he  has  used 
them  to  cast  at  cats  who  get  too  quarrel- 
some at  midnight  hours. 

Bill  Haines  saves  wood.  Not  firewood 
but  any  bit  of  mahogany  or  old  oak  that 
comes  into  his  hands.  His  hobby  is  an- 
tique furniture  and  he  can  always  use 
these  old  pieces  matching  up  some  of  his 
rare  furniture  finds. 

Janet  Gaynor  loves  flowers  and  hates 
to  see  them  die.  She  gives  them  fresh 
water  twice  a  day  and  always  puts  salt 
or  aspirin  in  the  vases  as  she  believes 
the  flowers  live  longer  that  way. 

Alison  Skipworth  saves  umbrellas.  She 
lived  so  long-  in  England  where  it  rains 
nearly  every  twenty-four  hours  that  she 
can't  get  over  the  idea  that  the  Cali- 
fornia sun  is  apt  to  do  an  eclipse  any 
time — so  she's  all  prepared. 

Scratch  anybody — even  the  most  ex- 
travagant person — and  underneath  you'll 
find  the  yen  to  save  in  some  little  way  or 
other.  It  all  goes  back  perhaps  to  the  fact 
that  everybody  has  the  age-old  desire  to 
get  his  money's  worth. 
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Ask  Me 

Continued  from  page  97 

Jackie  Coogan — and  almost  'stole  the 
show'  in  each  picture. 

Ruth  M.  Your  brother  swears  up  and 
down  that  Jack  Oakie  played  with  Charles 
Rogers  in  "Young  Eagles" — tsh,  tsh.  I 
can  swear,  too,  but  not  for  publication. 
It  was  Stuart  Erwin  who  was  Buddy's 
buddy,  Pudge  Higgins,  in  "Young  Eagles." 

Robert  M.  You  like  to  think  of  the 
movie  stars  as  a  group  of  people  who  are 
trying  to  make  someone  happy,  putting 
the  financial  end  out  of  sight — so  would 
I.  Ramon  Novarro  came  to  the  United 
States  from  Durango,  Mexico,  to  study 
dancing  and  singing.  After  appearing  with 
the  Marion  Morgan  dancers  on  the  stage, 
he  played  in  an  artistic  screen  poem, 
"Omar  Khyyam."  A  year  later  he  was 
signed  by  Rex  Ingram  to  play  the  lead 
in  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda"  with  Alice 
Terry.    And  the  rest  is  screen  history ! 

Susan  D.  Jeanette  MacDonald,  the  girl 
with  the  golden  voice,  red-gold  hair  and 
blue-green  eyes,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  of  Scotch-American  parentage.  She 
is  5  feet  2  inches  tall  and  weighs  110 
pounds.  It  is  said  she  has  never  touched 
tea  or  coffee,  nor  smoked,  nor  taken  a 
stimulating  drink.  She  studied  singing 
and  dancing  as  a  child  and  her  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  was  in  the  chorus 
of  a  Ned  Waybuni  Revue  at  the  Capitol 
Theater  in  New  York  City.  She  played 
with  Alaurice  Chevalier  in  "The  Love 
Parade"  and  with  Dennis  King  in  "The 
Vagabond  King."  Jeanette  plays  in  "Oh, 
For  a  Man."  She  is  under  contract  to 
Fox. 

Trene  R.  More  praise  for  Barry  Nor- 
ton, the  South  American  who  made  good 
in  North  America.  He  is  a  native  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentine,  born  June  16, 
1905.  He  has  dark  brown  hair,  brown 
eyes,  is  5  feet  11  ^  inches  tall  and 
weighs  168  pounds.  His  first  screen  ap- 
pearance was  with  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Sr.  in  "The  Black  Pirate."  He  has  played 
in  'Ankles  Preferred,"  "Heart  of  Sa- 
lome," "The  Wizard,"  "Legion  of  the  Con- 
demned," "Mother  Knows  Best,"  "Four 
Feathers."  "Sins  of  the  Fathers"  and  "Ex- 
alted Flapper." 

Edith.  I  seem  to  be  the  friendly  arbi- 
trator in  all  movie  disputes  so  bring  on 
your  spats  and  we'll  try  to  remove  them. 
Norma  Shearer  is  a  Canadian  by  birth. 
Ramon  Novarro  is  a  Mexican,  descended 
from  Aztec  royalty  through  his  mother's 
family.  His  family  name  is  Samaniegos. 
Antonio  Moreno's  father  was  an  officer 
in  the  Spanish  army  and  his  mother  came 
from  one  of  Spain's  oldest  families.  Tony 
was  born  in  Madrid,  Spain,  in  1888. 

Virginia  L.  You  are  a  cinema  lover 
if  you  wait  in  line  one  hour  and  fifteen 
minutes  to  see  your  favorite  on  the  screen. 
That's  devotion  and  deserves  a  radio, 
saxophone,  zither  or  what  have  you,  with 
your  next  brace  of  tickets.  Step  aside  and 
speak  to  the  manager  about  it.  Clara 
Bow's  new  picture  is  "No  Limit" — why, 
Clara !  Nancy  Carroll's  latest  is  "Stolen 
Heaven." 

Emma  B.  Wallace  Beery  did  not  change 
his  name  to  go  into  pictures.  He  was 
Gloria  Swanson's  first  husband.  Some 
years  ago,  he  married  Rita  Gilman.  He  is 
a  licensed  airplane  pilot  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  citizens  of  Hollywood.  His 
latest  release  is  "Mill  and  Bill"  with 
Marie  Dressier.  Lon  Chaney  passed  away 
on  August  26,  1930.  His  last  picture  was 
his  first  talkie,  "The  Unholy  Three." 


To  those  who  think 

Learning  Music  is  hard- 


Perhaps  you  think  that  taking 
music  lessons  is  like  taking  a  dose  of 
medicine.    It  isn't  any  longer! 

As  far  as  you're  concerned,  the 
old  days  of  long  practice  hours  with 
their  hard-work  exercises,  and  ex- 
pensive personal  teacher  fees  are 
over  with. 

You  have  no  alibis  whatsoever  for 
not  making  your  start  toward  musical 
good  times  now ! 

For,  through  a  method  that  removes 
the   boredom   and    extravagance  from 
music  lessons,  you  can  now  learn  to  play  your 
favorite  instrument  entirely  at  home — without  a 
private   teacher — in    half   the   usual   time — at  a 
fraction  of  the  usual  cost. 

Easy  As  Can  Be 

The  lessons  come  to  you  by  mail  from  the 
famous  U.  S.  School  of  Music.  They  consist  of 
complete  printed  instructions,  diagrams,  and  all 
the  music  you  need.  You're  never  in  hot  water. 
First  you  are  told  how  a  thing  is  done.  Then 
a  picture  shows  you  how,  then  you  do  it  your- 
self and  hear  it.  No  private  teacher  could  make 
it  clearer  or  easier. 

Over  600,000  people  learned  to  play  this  modern 
way — and  found  it  easy 
as  A-B-C.  Forget  that 
old-fashioned  idea  that 
you  need  special  "tal- 
ent". Just  read  the  list 
of  instruments  in  the 
panel,  decide  which  one 
you  want  to  play,  and 
the  U.  S.  School  will 
do  the  rest.  No  matter 
which  instrument  you 


LEARN  TO  PLAY 
BY  NOTE 

Mandolin  Saxophone 
Piano  'Cello 
Organ  Ukulele 
Violin  Cornet 
Banjo  Trombone 
Or  Any  Other  Instrument 


choose,  the  cost 
in  each  case  will 
average  the  same 
— j  u  s  t  a  few 
cents  a  day. 

Send  for  our  Free 
Book  and  Dem- 
onstration Lesson 

If  y°"  realb'  do  want  to  plaj'  your  favorite  instru- 
ment nil  out  and  mail  the  coupon  asking  for  our  Free 
Booklet  and  Free  Demonstration  Lesson.  These  ex- 
plain our  wonderful  method  fully  and  show  you  how 
easily  and  quickly  you  can  learn  to  play  at  little 
expense.  Instruments  are  supplied  when  needed — 
cash  or  credit.  U.  S.  School  of  JIusic,  3223  Brunswick 
Bldg..  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 

3223  Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

_  Send  me  your  amazing  free  book.  "Music  Lessons 
m  Your  Own  Home",  with  introduction  by  Dr.  Frank 
Crane;  also  Free  Demonstration  Lesson.  This  does 
not  put  me  under  any  obligation. 

Name  

Address  


Have  you 

Instrument   this  Inst?. 


$$  Photoplay  Ideas  $$ 

For  Silent  and  Talking  Pictures 

Accepted  in  any  form  for  revision,  criticism, 
copyright  and  submission  to  studios 

Not  a  school — no  courses  or  books  to 
sell.  _  You  may  be  just  as  capable  of 
writing  acceptable  stories  as  thousands 
of  successful  writers.  Original  plots  and 
ideas  are  what  is  wanted.  Plots  ac- 
cepted in  any  form.  Send  for  free  book- 
let giving  full  details. 

Universal  Scenario  Company 

(  Established  1917) 
S04  Meyer  Bldg.,  Western  and  Sierra  Vista 
Hollywood,  California 


BUNIONS01!*^ 


Tac>  EDCF  Pain  stops  almost  instantly  Thenlasting 
■  ■  relief.  Fairyfoot  gradually  dissolves  pain- 

ful, ugly  bunions.  Enables  you  to  wear  smaller  shoes.  No 
cumbersome  appliances.  No  messy  salves.  Used  successfully 
on  500,000  feet.  Write  for  trial  treatment  absolutely  FREE  I 

FAIRYFOOT  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
1223  S.  Wabash  Avenue      Dept.  693       Chicago.  III. 

liMect  your  favorite 
Iflovie  star*-**' 

all  original  photos  of  vour  favorite  stars,  size 
8  i  10,  glossy  prints.  25c  each.  5  for  S1.00-  Your 
favorite  scenes  from  any  of  the  recent  photo 
play?,  25c  each.  12  tor  S2.50.  Positively  the  finest 
obtainable  any  vherr.  We  have  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  movie  photos  in  the  country.  Ju3t  name 
the  star  or  s-enes  you  want.  Remit  by  money 
order  or  U.  S.  2c  stamps. 


BRAM  STUDIO 
630  -  9th  Avenue 


Studio  309 
New  York 


City 


Gray  Hair  Pencil 

^Instantly  changes  GRAY  HAIR  to  Natural  color. 
Only  method  known  to  keep  gray  away  from 
Roots,  Temples  and  Parting.  Cannot  be 
detected.  Will  not  fade  or  wash  off. 
lights  both  men  and  women. 
It'sijtw*  |ih  Limited  num- 
^^ff  XXsuSb  ber  Given  to 
"Sendforit  Now  ^<JH^|  quicklyintroduce.  Just 

No  obligation      ^^^^^^™^send  name  and  address. 

JUEL  DENN,  1434  N.  Wells  Street, JJept.  675,  Chicago,  III. 


S1.CC 


While  the  supply  lasts  a  TRAVELER  Folding 
Dresser  Clock  will  be  sent  to  you  for  SI.  Cut 
out  this  ad  and  send  it  with  just  one  dollar.  This 
modernistic  accurate  timepiece  will  be  sent  to  you 
by  return  mail.  Special  satin  lined  Texol  case  in 
two-tone  pig  grain.  Use  this  fine  folding  clock  for  a 
week— full  price  six  dollars  if  pleased.  Send  now 
only  one  dollar  deposit.  We  ship  by  return  mail 
on  approval.    Our  motto  is  "Try  before  you  buy." 

R.  H.  HILTON,    31  South  St.,   NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Good  and 
Good  for  You* 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND. 
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SCREENLAND 


"Bring  hack  my 

BLONDE  HAIR 

. ...  to  me!" 

DRY  your  eyes,  little  used-to-be  blonde.  You'll 
be  singing  another  song — when  you've  had  a 
Blondex  shampoo!  For  Blondex  will  gently  coax 
back  all  your  natural  golden  beauty — give  your 
hair  new  sparkle,  new  bewitching  lights.  Pre- 
vents darkening,  too.'  Contains  no  harsh  dyes — 
no  harmful  chemicals.  Stimulates  scalp.  It's  safe. 
At  all  reliable  drug  and  department  stores. 


Price  includes  round  trip*1 
^ocean  passage,  transportation  abroad, 
hotels,  meals,  sightseeing  and  tips. 
Itineraries    to  every  country  in 
t  Europe.    Write  for  free  booklet,  "E  253.'* 

THE  TRAVEL  GUILD,  Inc. 
ISO  North  Michigan,  Chicago  I 
S21  Fifth  Avenue.  Hew  York. 

Professional 
f  STAGE TAP 
DANCINfr 

team  at  Home  New  Easy  Way.  Surprise  an']  enter- 
tain your  friends,  win  new  popularity,  earn  fxtra  money, 
develop  hidden  talent.  No  music  or  experience  neces- 
sary. Beginners'  fundamentals  and  complete  Pro- 
fessional Tap  Dance  included  in  complete  course. 
Pleasant  way  to  reduce.  Great  muscle  builder.  For 
ladies  or  men.- 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Simplv  send  name  and  address 
for  complete  course  (equal  to  $40.00  (.Initio  instruction). 
When  package  arrives,  pay  noptman  only  $3.98.  Noth- 
ing more  to  pay.  Or,  jf  you  remit  with  order  send  only 
$3.75  registered  or  money  order.  If  not  delighted  re- 
turn in  5  dave  and  money  refunded.  Limbering  ex- 
ercises, given  FEEE  if  you  ENROLL  NOW! 

THORTON  DANCE  STUDIOS 
1530  No.  Laramie  Ave.T  Studio  P-10  Chicago 


EARN  MONEY 

AT  HOME 


YOU  can  make  $15  to  $50  weekly  in  spare 
or  full  time  at  home  coloring  photographs. 
No  experience  needed.  No  canvassing.  We 
instruct  you  by  our  new  simple  Photo-Color 
process  and  supply  you  with  work.  Write 
for  particulars  and  Free  Book  to-day. 
The  IRVING-VANCE  COMPANY  Ltd. 
346  Hart  Building,  Toronto,  Can. 


Send  yoomame  God  addrosa  for  free  booklet  rri^inrr  interesting  in- 
formation and  vital  facts  about  Ad ? '.Ttir.ini:.  I-  indout  how  wo  prtparo 
you  at  b'tme,  in  your  spare  timo.  for  th<-  oriP'Ttunitiea  opt.  in  this 
fascioalmjr  business.  Practical  work.  No  text  books.  Old  estab- 
lished school.  Successful  Kraooatos  everywhere.  Just  the  plan  yon 
bave  always  wanted.  Write  today.  No  obturation. 

PAGE*  DAVIS  SCHOOL  OF  ADVERTISING 

Dept.  6323,  3601  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Are  You  Always  Excited?  Fatigued?  Worried? 
Gloomy?  Pessimistic?  Constipation,  indigestion, 
cold  sweats,  dizzy  spells  and  sex  weakness-  are  caused  by  NERVE 
EXHAUSTION.  Drugs,  tonics  and  medicines  cannot  help 
weak,  sick  nerves!  Learn  how  to  regain  Vigor,  Calmness  and 
Self  Confidence.     Send  25  cents  for  this  amazing  book. 

RICHARD  BLACKST0NE,  N-403,  Flatiron  Bldg.,  N.Y. 


FREE 


AVIATION 
Information 


Send  us  your  name  and  address  for  full  information 
regarding  the  Aviation  and  Airplane  business. 
Find  out  about  the  many  great  opportunities  now 
open  and  how  we  prepare  you  at  home,  during 
spare  time,  to  qualify.  Our  new  book  "Oppor- 
tunities in  the  Airplane  Industry"  also  sent  free 
If  you  answer  at  once. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  AVIATION 

Dept.  6323  3601  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


What  Makes  a  Girl 
Popular? 

Continued  from  page  104 


just  natchally  bust  jour  back."  Go  out 
with  other  boj-s,  develop  a  new  technique 
and  get  it  in  good  working  order.  Let 
this  boy  know  you  are  a  popular  girl 
with  so  many  claims  on  your  attention 
that  even  standing  room  is  taken.  See 
how  he  likes  that ! 

From  your  letter,  I  judge  this  boy  is 
the  sort  who  just  plays  around.  The  sort 
who  loves  to  select  a  girl  who  is  inex- 
perienced instead  of  one  who  speaks  the 
same  language  he  does,  because  there  is 
less  zest  in  making  love  to  a  sophisti- 
cated girl  than  to  one  less  experienced. 
The  sort  who  would  keep  right  on  philan- 
dering even  though  you  were  married  to 
him. 

Don't  be  a  Victorian  maid.  You  may 
think  you  are  madly  in  love,  but  heart 
ache  isn't  as  hard  to  bear  as  heart  break. 
Cheer  up.  Be  a  singing-in-the-rain  per- 
son out  for  a  better  break.  To  be  en- 
gaged or  married  isn't  the  whole  object 
in  life.  If  3'ou're  a  movie  addict  you 
know  ever}'  picture  doesn't  end  with  "And 
so  they  lived  happily  ever  after."  Neither 
do  all  books  end  that  way.  Life  goes 
on.  Even  though  you  marry  the  boy  you 
like,  marriage  may  not  be  the  end  of 
trouble  and  the  beginning  of  happiness — 
it  may  be  the  other  way  round !  And  re- 
member, you  can't  turn  back  in  life. 

Here  is  another  letter,  from  a  quite 
different  type  of  girl. 

"While  home  from  school  on  my  sum- 
mer vacation,"  writes  Marie  J.  D.,  "I  had 
the  grandest  times  at  dances  and  making 
whoopee  in  the  country.  I  was  by  far 
the  most  popular  girl  in  our  crowd.  T 
looked  forward  eagerly  to  Christmas 
holidays  but  when  I  got  home  I  found 
myself  decidedly  out  of  things.  At  least 
I  was  not  invited  to  everything  and  made 
much  of  as  I  was  during  the  summer. 

"I  can't  understand  it.  Without  seem- 
ing to  boast,  I  am  the  most  attractive, 
the  best  dressed  and  the  wittiest  girl  in 
the  whole  bunch.  Last  summer  I  knew 
some  of  the  girls  were  jealous  because 
I  sat  out  dances  and  went  motoring  with 
their  regular  boy  friends.  But  why 
shouldn't  I  if  I  wanted  to?  Isn't  all  fair 
in  love  and  war?  Can  it  be  possible 
these  girls  got  together  and  decided  to 
keep  me  out  of  tilings  ?  As  far  as  they 
are  concerned  I  don't  care.  I  don't  like 
girls  anyway,  but  I  do  want  boys  to  like 
me.  Mother  says  it's  just  as  important  to 
be  popular  with  girls  as  it  is  with  boys 
if  I  want  to  have  a  good  time.  But  I 
can't  believe  it.  What  can  be  the  matter 
with  me?    Please  tell  me." 

Well,  since  you  have  asked  me,  here 
goes.  Don't  you  think  you  may  be  a  bit 
self-centered,  selfish  and  inconsiderate? 
You  may  be  just  as  attractive  as  you 
think  you  are  but — that  isn't  everything. 
Are  you  kind  and  thoughtful  ?  Are  you  a 
good  sport,  always  ready  to  do  what  the 
crowd  wants  to  do?  Are  you  sympathetic 
and  ready  to  listen  to  what  interests 
others?  Or,  do  you  make  capital  of  the 
fact  that  you  wear  nice  clothes  ?  Do  you 
use  your  wit  to  get  a  laugh  at  the  expense 
of  others?  Think  it  over,  and  if  the 
answer  is  no  to  the  first  three  questions 
and  yes  to  the  last  two,  well,  I  hardly 
believe  the  other  girls  did  'get  together' 
on  this;  girls  as  a  rule  are  not  as  catty 
as  that,  and  anyway,  they  may  not  think 
you  that  important !  Yet  they  may  have 
had  a  silent  understanding,  a  song-with- 


Ease 


Cold  in  Head, 
Chest  or  Throat  ? 

RUB  Musterole  well  into  your  chest  and 
-  throat — almost  instantly  you  feel  easier. 
Repeat  the  Musterole-rub  once  an  hour  j or 
five  hours  .  .  .  what  a  glorious  relief! 

Those  good  old-fashioned  cold  remedies — 
oil  of  mustard,  menthol,  camphor — are  mixed 
with  other  valuable  ingredients  in  Musterole 
to  make  it  what  doctors  call  a  "counter- 
irritant"  because  it  gets  action  and  is  not 
just  a  salve. 

It  penetrates  and  stimulates  blood  circula- 
tion and  helps  to  draw  out  infection  and  pain. 
Used  by  millions  for  20  years.  Recommended 
by  many  doctors  and  nurses.  Keep  Musterole 
handy — jars,  tubes.  All  druggists. 

To  Mothers — Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small 
children.  Ask  for  Children's  Musterole. 
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\S>V  Rewards 

^_.?~-«     If  you  are  interested — 

—to  develop  the  ability  to  speak 
effectively  in  public  or  in  everyday 
conversation — toforgeahead  twice 
as  fast  as  you  are  now  doing,  read 
Howto  Work  Wonders  With  Words 
now  sent  free. 

This  new  booklet,"recently  pub- 
lished, points  the  road  that  thou- 
sands have  followed  to  increase 
quickly  their  earning  power  and 
popularity. 

It  also  explains  how  you  can,  by  a 
new,  easy  home  study  method,  be- 
COmean  outstanding  speaker  and  conquer  stage  fright , 
timidity  and  tear.  To  read  this  booklet  will  prove  to  be 
an  evening  wcllspent. 

Simply  send  name  and  address  and  this  valuable  free 
booklet  will  besent  at  once.  No  obligation. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 

3601  Michigan  Ave.      Dept.  6323,      Chicago,  Illinois 

mm 

BEST  INSTRUCTION  EVER  OFFERED 
THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC.  Send  20^ 
for  first  lesson  or  $1.98  for 
complete  course.  MONEY  BACK 
after  5  days  if  not  satisfied 
DANCE 0GRAPH  DANCE  ART 
555  Sutter  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 
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We  supply  all  entertainment 
needs  for  dramatic  clubs, 
schools,  lodgeB,  etc.,  and  for 
every  occasion. 
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out-words  to  hand  you  to  put  you  back  in 
the  right  key.  And  maybe  you  had  it 
coming  to  you  ! 

It  is  true  that  if  you  are  going  to  be 
popular  you  must  be  liked  by  girls  as 
well  as  by  boys.  Go  home  and  tell  your 
mother — no,  I'm  not  being  flippant,  that 
she  is  quite  right.  When  you  go  home 
for  your  vacation  this  year,  cultivate  the 
girls.  Take  especial  pains  to  be  agree- 
able. Don't  be  assertive  or  superior.  Be 
a  bit  meek  and  humble,  it  won't  hurt  you 
at  all.  Get  the  girls  on  your  side.  Let 
their  boy  friends  alone  and  concentrate 
on  getting  one  of  your  own. 

Get  over  your  foolish  notion  about  not 
wanting  girl  friends.  It's  absurd  to  be- 
lieve that  a  girl  can't  be  happy  without  a 
male  eternally  trailing  at  her  heels.  Look 


at  the  dozens  of  girls'  clubs  where  girls 
form  grand  and  lasting  friendships.  Look 
at  the  women's  clubs,  the  interesting 
t'nings  they  do  together,  the  good  they 
accomplish.  Remember  this  is  getting  to 
be  not  only  a  man's  but  a  woman's  world 
and.  'us  girls'  have  to  stick  together! 

Write  to  me,  frankly  and  sincerely, 
your  views  and  your  experiences.  A  few 
letters  or  parts  of  them  will  be  printed 
each  month  (without  names — just  initials 
— and  only  with  your  permission).  Let- 
ters asking  for  personal  replies  will  be 
answered  as  promptly  as  possible.  Please 
enclose  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 

Send  your  letters  to  this  department,  in 
care  of  Screenland  Magazine,  45  West 
45th  Street,  New  York  City.  I'll  be  glad 
to  hear  from  all  of  you! 


George  Arliss  Says 

Continued  from  page  29 


let' — how  dark  the  night  was,  the  actual 
physical  outline  of  the  picture.  What 
you  do  remember  is  the  dialogue  of  the 
grave  diggers.  The  lines.  Real  litera- 
ture is  the  word,  not  the  picture.  The 
lines  are  the  meat — the  art.  The  other 
is  merely  background. 

"It's  the  building  up  of  these  spoken 
lines  into  a  great  climax  that  makes  any 
picture  or  play.  Anybody  can  'put  over' 
a  climax  but  not  a  great  many  actors  or 
writers  can  build  up  to  it.  That  is  the  art 
of  writing  and  the  art  of  acting. 

"For  instance,  I  could  take  any  amateur 
— housewife,  bellboy,  shopkeeper — anybody. 
I  could  train  them  for  a  few  days  and  they 
could  'put  over'  a  big  scene  so  magnificently 
that  you  would  say  What  art !'  But  it 
wouldn't  be  art  at  all.  For  when  I  would 
say  to  one :  Approach  the  scene.  Build 
up  your  lines  leading  to  the  climax,'  they 
would  be  lost.  Anybody  can  be  taught  to 
tear  his  hair  and  say :  'My  God,  my  God !' 
But  the  subtle  restrained  approach  to  an 
anguished  (or  otherwise)  climax,  that  is 
acting — the  real  kernel  of  real  drama. 

"It's  not  what  you  say  or  the  vast  ges- 
tures you  make  on  the  stage  that  consti- 
tutes a  great  actor.  It's  how  subtle,  how 
restrained  you  are.  The  same  is  true  of 
writing  dialogue  for  pictures.  It's  not  what 
you  say  but  what  you  don't  say  that  con- 
stitutes real  writing.  It's  when  you  take 
your  audience  or  your  readers  into  your 
confidence  and  give  them  a  chance  to  use 
their  own  imagination — that's  art.  And 
you  can  only  learn  this  restraint,  this 
subtlety  by  learning  the  whole  job — which 
is  a  life's  work. 

"To  be  perfectly  fair  in  speaking  of  si- 
lent pictures,  let  me  say  there  will  always 
be  a  place  for  certain  silent  films  but  they 
will  never  return  as  recognized  entertain- 
ment because  talkies  are  bound  to  improve. 
It  is  absolutely  impossible  that  anything  so 
wonderful  as  talking  pictures  should  not 
develop  to  perfection  when  you  think  of 
the  great  scientists  and  engineers  who  are 
working  towards  that  point.  Think  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  that  are 
being  spent  in  pictorial  research,  in  chem- 
istry, in  all  branches  of  the  mechanical 
art.  Think  of  the  actors,  the  singers,  the 
great  scenic  designers,  who  are  working 
with  these  technicians  towards  one  end — 
that  the  intonation  of  a  voice,  the  thought 
behind  the  eye  can  be  caught  and  put  down 
for  always  in  celluloid  immortality. 


"When  the  technical  part  is  perfect,  the 
rest  will  follow  like  day  follows  night,  for 
already  great  authors  are  writing  for  the 
screen.  And  what  that  means  to  an  actor ! 
There  is  a  decided  advantage  in  playing 
dialogue  written  by  an  artist.  There  is  a 
certain  pleasure  in  speaking  fine  lines.  A 
great  pleasure  in  listening,  also.  I  enjoyed 
playing  in  'The  Green  Goddess'  for  it  was 
written  by  William  Archer,  a  very  famous 
dramatic  critic,  now  dead.  He  was  the 
one  who  translated  Ibsen  into  English. 
Also,  the  same  man  who  translated  Sigrid 
Undset  'Kristin  Lavransdatter'  into  mag- 
nificent English  prose. 

"But  do  not  misunderstand  me  when  I 
say  I  enjoyed  playing  in  'The  Green  God- 
dess.' I  do  not  mean  that  that  is  my  fa- 
vorite role.  My  favorite  role  is  the  one  I 
am  playing  at  the  moment.  I  put  every 
ounce  of  energy  I  have  in  the  role  of  the 
moment.  You  cannot — you  dare  not  cheat 
an  audience  by  allowing  any  personal  pref- 
erence to  appear. 

"I  shall  not  return  to  the  stage  this 
winter.  It  isn't  fair  to  either  public  for 
me  to  divide  my  energies.  You  must  give 
the  best  you  have  no  matter  to  which 
audience  you  are  playing.  Some  actors 
play  down  to  their  listeners.  That  is  a 
grave  mistake.  I  never  have  done  it  and 
I  never  shall  do  it,  for  who  am  T  to 
judge  the  intelligence  of  an  audience? 

"Mr.  Booth  Tarkington  is  writing  my 
next  picture  and  I  feel  very  well  satisfied 
to  know  the  dialogue  is  in  his  hands,  al- 
though this  is  his  first  work  direct  for  the 
screen.  My  second  picture  will  be  'The 
Devil,'  a  drama  by  Franz  Molnar  in  which 
I  played  some  time  ago.  After  that  I  hjpe 
to  return  to  the  stage — for  a  time  at  least." 

Americans  love  Arliss  and  Arliss  loves 
Americans.  "I'm  delighted  to  be  back 
here.  There's  something  in  this  American 
air  that  makes  me  energetic.  And  New 
York  is  a  storehouse  of  nervous  energy. 
I'm  always  full  of  plans  when  I'm  here. 
But,  of  course,  like  most  people,"  he  smiled, 
"I  have  a  little  of  the  devil  of  unrest  in 
me.  When  I'm  here  I  hanker  for  a  sight 
of  my  own  land  but  no  sooner  do  I  get 
back  to  St.  Margaret's  Bay  than  I  begin 
to  miss  the  United  States.  And  before 
you  know  it,  Jenner  begins  to  bring  out 
our  bags  and  boxes,  and  Mrs.  Arliss  and  I 
are  on  our  way  back — to  California,  which 
is  our  second  home." 


HEAD  THROB? 

The  woman  who  knows,  would 
as  soon  start  out  without  her  purse! 
She  always  carries  Bayer  Aspirin. 

When  your  head  fairly  throbs  from 
the  stores  and  crowds,  reach  for  that 
little  box.  Take  two  or  three  tablets, 
a  swallow  of  water,  and  resume  your 
shopping — in  comfort.  The  relief  is 
immediate.  The  remedy  is  safe.  When 
you  take  Bayer  Aspirin  you  know 
what  you  are  taking! 

Most  people  use  these  wonderful 
tablets  for  something.  But  do  you 
know  how  many,  many  ways  they 
can  spare  you  needless  suffering? 
From  discomfort — and  danger — of  a 
neglected  cold.  (Bayer  Aspirin  will 
check  colds  as  suddenly  as  they 
come.)  From  the  serious  consequences 
of  a  sore  throat.  (A  Bayer  Aspirin 
gargle  eases  the  soreness  instantly, 
and  it  reduces  the  infection.)  From 
the  misery  that  comes  from  neural- 
gia, neuritis.  (See  directions.)  From 
those  pains  peculiar  to  women. 

Every  drugstore  has  genuine  Bayer 
Aspirin.  The  box  says  Bayer,  and 
every  tablet  bears  the  Bayer  cross. 
Tablets  thus  marked  do  not  depress 
the  heart. 

® BAYER 
ASPIRIN 


When  vou  write  to  advertisers  Dlease  mention  SCREENLAND. 
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Rupture  No  Longer 
Spoils  My  Fun 

'  'Now  that  I  am  rid  of  my 
rupture  and  do  not  wear 
a  truss,  I  enjoy  dancing 
again.  There  are  many 
things  I  now  do  that  I 
could  not  even  attempt 
before,  also  my  work  is  a 
pleasure  instead  of  a 
task.  To  look  at  me  now, 
no  one  would  believe  that 
I  ever  was  crippled  by  a 
rupture." 

This  is  the  way  people 
write  us  after  ridding 
themselves  of  rupture 
by  using  STUART'S 
ADHESIF  PLAPAO- 
PADS.  Stacks  of 
sworn  to  endorse- 
ments report  success 
— without  delay  from  work. 

The  PLAPAO-PADS  are  designed  to 
assist  nature  inclosing  the  hernial  opening 
so  the  rupture  can't  come  down.  When 
this  is  accomplished,  mechanical  support 
will  no  longer  be  needed.  The  PLAPAO- 
PADS  cling  to  the  body  without  straps, 
buckles  or  springs.  Easy  to  apply — com- 
paratively inexpensive  and  comfortable. 

Convince  yourself  by  actually  testing 
"PLAPAO".  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just 
mail  the  coupon  below  and  secure  a  free 
test  of  the  remedial  factor  "PLAPAO" 
the  muscle  rejuvenator. 
Test  of  Factor  "PLAPAO" 

FREE 


- — MAIL  COUPON  BELOW  TO-DAY  • 

Plapao  Laboratories,  Inc. 

350  Stuart  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Send  me  FREE  Trial  Plapao  and  48-pape  book 
on  Rupture.  No  charge  for  this  now  or  later. 

Address        1 

Beautiful  Complexion 

IN  15  DAYS 

Clear  your  complexion  of  pimples,  blackheads, 
whiteheads,  red  spots,  enlarged  porea,  oily  skin 
and  other  blemishes.  I  can  Kive  you  a  com- 
plexion soft,  rosy,  clear,  velvety  beyond  your 
fondest  dream.  And  I  do  it  in  a  few  days.  My 
method  is  different.  No  cosmetics,  lotionR. 
salves,  soaps,  clay,  ointments,  plasters,  band- 
ages, masks,  vapor  sprays,  masaaue,  rollers  or 
other  implements.  No  diet,  no  fastint;.  Nothing 
to  take.  Cannnt  injure  the  most  delicate  skin. 
Send  for  mu  Free.  Booklet.  Yoa  are  not  oblf- 
'*  Kated.    Smid  no  money.    Juet  get  the  facts. 

646  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Dept.  2531,  Chicago 


YOU  can  earn  good  money  in  spare  time  at 
home  making  display  cards.  No  selling  or 
canvassing.  We  instruct  you,  furnish  com- 
plete outfit  and  supply  you  with  work. 
Write  to-day  for  free  booklet. 
The  MENHENITT  COMPANY,  Limited 
252  Dominion  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

DEAFNESS  IS  MISERY 

Many  people  with  defective  hearing 
and  Head  Noises  enjoy  conversation, 
go  to  Theatre  and  Church  because  thev 
use  Leonard  Invisible  Ear  Drums  which 
resemble  Tiny  Megaphones  fitting 
in  the  Ear  entirely  out  of  sight. 
No  wires,  batteries  or  head  piece, 
Thev  are  inexpensive.   Write  for 
booklet  and  sworn  statement  of 
the  inventor  who  was  himself  deaf. 

A.  0.  LEONARD,  Inc.,  Suite  984.  70  5th  Ave.,  New  York 
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Tats 

and 

'Pokes 


Get  in  on  the  fun — and  the 
money!  Give  us  your  opinions 
of  SCREENLAND 


Our  Newest  Contest! 

We  want  to  know  what  you  think!  Write  your  opinions  of 
the  contents  of  this  magazine.  For  the  best  letter — and  it  must 
be  brief — giving  us  your  constructive  criticism  of  our  features, 
art,  and  departments,  we  offer  $20.00,  first  prize;  $15.00,  second 
prize;  $10.00,  third  prize;  and  $5.00,  fourth  prize.  Mail  your  let- 
ters so  they  will  reach  us  the  10th  of  each  month. 


We're  Blushing! 

First  Prize 

SCREENLAND  is  my  favorite  mag- 
azine because  it  contains  all  the 
material  that  the  movie  fan  wants 
to  read. 

"Letters  from  the  Audience"  is  my  fa- 
vorite retreat.  There  is  nothing  more  in- 
teresting than  reading  the  different  opin- 
ions voiced  by  the  movie  fans.  My  next 
favorite  diversion  is  glancing  through  the 
pages  which  depict  the  homes  of  the  stars. 
It's  just  like  taking  a  touring  trip  through 
Hollywood. 

The  Honor  Page  is  fine  and  I  always 
agree  with  the  choice  for  this  page.  The 
review  pages  always  delight  and  the  "Ask 
Me"  department  already  has  won  me  as 
a  life  member ! 

Albert  Manski, 
Piedmont  College. 

Norton,  Va. 

Thanks,  Jane! 

Second  Prize 

The  editorial  content  of  Screenland  is 
just  what  you  would  expect  of  a  smart 
screen  magazine.  It  contains  up-to-the- 
minute  news  about  filmland.  Your  de- 
partments are  fine,  every  one,  a  pleasure 
and  a  help.  Thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  appreciation  of 
3'our  magazine. 

Jane  Buick, 
Interstate   News  Office, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

He  Says  We  Have  Tone! 

Third  Prize 

What  do  I  think  of  the  editorial  policy 

of  SCRBENLANDT 

First,  your  magazine  has  tone!  It  re- 
flects the  happier  side  of  Hollywood  and 
does  so  without  being  at  all  juvenile.  It 
leaves  the  direful  'what's  wrong  with  the 
movies'  sort  of  thing  for  others  to  worry 
about  and  concentrates  on  all  that's 
cheerful ! 

I  like  the  magazine's  artistic  and  novel 
rotogravure  sections  and  (here  I  reveal 
my  favorite  actress'  name)  those  lovely 
pictures  of  Garbo! 


I  would  like  to  end  this  letter  with  a 
word  or  two  of  constructive  criticism  but 
actually  can  think  of  none. 

D.  H.  Chapman, 
1337  Shatto  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

You  Wouldn't  Fool  Us? 

Fourth  Prize 

The  new  Radio  Department  is  corking. 
Another  department,  too,  which  I  find 
absorbing  is  Anne  Van  Alstyne's.  I  no- 
ticed it  some  months  ago  and  since  then 
I've  been  getting  Screenland  every 
month.  Here's  to  your  success.  I  don't 
know  much  about  movie  magazines  but 
m}'  personal  opinion  is  that  your  publica- 
tion is  by  far  the  best. 

Ethel  Ayres, 
510  Lincoln  Street, 

Sayre,  Pa. 

Heh-Heh! 

It  appears  to  me  that  your  editor  must 
have  been  a  comic  strip  artist  before  she 
was  an  editor !  I  never  laughed  so  much 
over  any  movie  magazine  as  I  did  over 
her  very  humorous  editorial  page  in  the 
January  issue. 

However,  I  should  like  to  see  the  com- 
edy cut  in  half  and  in  its  place  inserted 
items  of  general  interest,  such  as  opti- 
mistic views  on  the  movies;  who,  in  your 
opinion,  is  the  best  worker  for  the  in- 
dustry ;  why  women  actresses  are  more 
popular  than  men,  and  so  on.  But  please 
continue  to  publish  a  few  humorous 
items  on  your  page.  We  all  love  to 
laugh. 

Reginald  De  Voe, 
620  George  Street, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Frankly— She  Likes  Our 
Frankness! 

Screenland  is  frank,  sophisticated  and 
human.  If  Sally  Slender  is  threat- 
ened with  illness  because  of  too  stren- 
uous dieting,  we  feminine  readers  are 
greatly  interested,  and  she  appears  more 
human  to  us  because  she  has  the  same 
faults  we  have.  Screenland  shows  us, 
too,  that  Jack  Playboy,  our  handsom- 
est leading  man,  is  no  angel.  Yet  we 
like  him  better  that  way! 

Mrs.  Alberta  Cannon, 
2115  S.  Jefferson  Avenue. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


for    M  arch    19  31 
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Stage  in  Review 

Continued  from  page  61 


"The  Vinegar  Tree" 

Paul  Osborn  hit  it  out  for  a  home  run 
in  "The  Vinegar  Tree" — or  the  Troubled 
Virgin,  or,  Mrs.  Mala  pro />,  who  even  got 
her  old  lovers  mixed  up  right  under  her 
company-hating  old  husband,  played  de- 
lightfully by  H.  Reeves-Smith. 

It  all  takes  place  in  that  old  stand-by, 
the  country  home.  Little  Leone  Merrick 
is  sick  of  being  a  virgin.  She  has  a 
mamma — and  this  is  the  laugh  of  the 
evening.  This  mamma  is  played  by  Mary 
Boland,  who  whizz-bangs  through  three 
acts  like  a  crazy,  over-dressed  mistress 
of  ceremonies  to  the  wild  laughter  of 
we-all. 

Do  not  ask  me  to  tell  you  the  plot. 
It's  all  original,  funny  as  they  make  'em, 
and  all  perfectly  acted.  Not  a  cough  in 
this  carload  of  fun.  Besides,  in  the  five 
principal  characters  there  is  no  dummy 
work  by  the  playwright.  They  have  the 
breath  of  life. 


"Alison's  House" 

This  is  a  play  by  Susan  Glaspell  built 
around  the  now  famous  life  of  Emily 
Dickinson,  one  of  the  great  modern  poets 
— a  woman  who  died  in  1881  almost 
totally  unknown  because  she  lived  a  life 
hedged  in  by  inherited  and  social  inhibi- 
tions. 

Miss  Glaspell  has  transposed  the  scenes 
from  Massachusetts  to  Iowa,  where  there 
unravels  one  of  the  dullest  and  most  in- 
effective plays  the  Civic  Repertory  has 
thus  far  put  on. 

Alison  Stanhope  (Emily  Dickinson) 
has  been  dead  eighteen  years,  and  the 
three  acts  merely  tell  us  just  that,  with 
a  row  in  the  last  act  as  to  whether  the 
famous  love-letters  shall  or  shall  not  be 
burned.    Of  course,  they  are  not. 

Miss  LeGallienne  and  Miss  Josephine 
Hutchinson    were    both  ineffective. 


Casts  of  Current  Films 

*  Films  Reviewed  in  this  issue 


"FAST  AND  LOOSE."  Paramount.  From 
the  play  by  David  Gray  and  Avery  Hopwood. 
Adapted  by  Preston  Sturges  and  Doris  Anderson. 
Directed  by  Fred  Newmeyer.  The  cast:  Marion 
Lenox,  Miriam  Hopkins;  Henry  Morgan,  Charles 
Starrett;  Alice  O  Neil;  Carole  Lombard;  Bertie 
Lenox,  Henry  Wadsworth;  Bronson  Lenox,  Frank 
Morgan;  Carrie  Lenox,  Winifred  Harris;  George 
Grafton,  Herbert  Yost;  Lord  Rockingham,  David 
Hutcheson;  Millie  Montgomery,  Ilka  Chase;  Judge 
Summers,  Hershell  Mayall.* 

"FOLLOW  THE  LEADER."  Paramount. 
From  the  stage  play,  "Manhattan  Mary,"  by  Wil- 
liam K.  Wells,  George  White,  and  De  Sylva, 
Brown  and  Henderson.  Adapted  by  Gertrude 
Purchell  and  Sid  Silvers.  Directed  by  Norman 
Taurog.  The  cast:  Crickets,  Ed  Wynn;  Mary 
Brennan,  Ginger  Rogers;  Jimmy  Moore,  Stanley 
Smith;  Sam  Platz;  Lou  Holtz;  Ma  Brennan, 
Linda  Kane;  Helen  King,  Ethel  Merman;  George- 
White,  Bobby  Watson;  R.  C.  Black,  Donald 
Kirke;  Bob  Sterling,  William  Halligan;  Fritzie 
Dcvere,  Holly  Hall;  Two-Gun  Terry,  Preston 
Foster;  Mickey,  James  C.  Morton.* 

"FREE  LOVE."  Universal.  From  the  story 
"Half  Gods,"  by  Sidney  Howard.  Adapted  by 
Edwin  Knopf.  Directed  by  Hobart  Henley.  The 
cast:  Hope  Ferrier,  Genevieve  Tobin;  Stephen 
Ferrier,  Conrad  Nagel;  Bush  Bigelow,  Monroe 
Owsley;  Helena,  Bertha  Mann;  Pauline,  Ilka 
Chase;  Judge  Sturgis,  George  Irving;  Dr.  Wol- 
heim,  Richard  Tucker;  Ada,  ZaSu  Pitts;  Dennie, 
Slim  Summerville;  Butler,  Sidney  Bracey.* 

"ILLICIT."  Warner  Brothers.  From  the 
story  by  Edith  Fitzgerald  and  Robert  Riskin. 
Adapted  by  Harvey  Thew.  Directed  by  Archie 
Mayo.  The  cast:  Anne,  Barbara  Stanwyck; 
Dick  Ives,  James  Rennie;  Price  Baincs,  Ricardo 
Cortez;  Gcorgie,  Charles  Butterworth;  Dukie,  Joan 
Blondell;  Margie,  Natalie  Moorhead;  Ives,  Sr., 
Claude  Gillingwater.* 

"NEW  MOON."  Mctro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Book 
and  lyrics  by  Oscar  Hammerstein,  2nd,  Frank 
Mandel  and  Laurence  Schwab.  Music  by  Sig- 
mund  Romberg.  Adapted  by  Sylvia  Thalberg 
and  Frank  Butler.  Directed  by  Jack  Conway. 
The  cast:  Lieutenant  Michael  Petroff,  Lawrence 
Tibbett;  Princess  Tanya  Strogoff,  Grace  Moore; 
Governor  Boris  Brusiloff,  Adolphe  Menjou;  Count 
Strogoff,  Roland  Young;  Potkin,  Gus  Shy; 
Countess  Anastasia  Strogoff,  Emily  Fitzroy.* 

"ONE  HEAVENLY  NIGHT."  United  Artists. 
From  an  original  story  by  Louis  Bromfield. 
Adapted  by  Sidney  Howard.  Directed  by  George 
Fit?maurice.  The  cast:  Lilli,  Evelyn  Laye;  Mirko, 
John  Boles;  Otto,  Leon  Erroll;  Fritzie,  Lilyan 
Tashman;  Janos,  Hugh  Cameron;  Liska,  Marian 
Lord;  Xagon,  Lionel  Belmore;  Papa  Lorenc, 
George  Bickel;  Egon,  Vincent  Barnett;  Almady, 
Henry  Victor.* 

"PAID."  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  From  the 
play  "Within  the  Law"  by  Bayard  Veiller. 
Adapted  by  Lucien  Hubbard  and  Charles  Mac- 
Arthur.  Directed  by  Sam  Wood.  The  cast: 
Mary  Turner,  Joan  Crawford;  Joe  Carson,  Rob- 


ert Armstrong;  Agnes  Lynch,  Marie  Prevost; 
Bob,  Kent  Douglass;  Inspector  Burke;  John  Mil- 
jan;  Edward  Gilder,  Purnell  B.  Pratt;  District 
Attorney  Demarest,  Hale  Hamilton;  Cassidy, 
Robert  Emmet  O'Connor;  Eddie  Griggs,  Tyre'll 
Davis;  Carney,  William  Bakewell;  Red,  George 
Cooper;  Bertha,  Gwen  Lee.* 

"PASSION  FLOWER."  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
From  the  novel  by  Kathleen  Norris.  Adapted  by 
Martin  Flavin.  Directed  by  William  De  Mille. 
The  cast:  Dulcie  Morado,  Kay  Francis;  Kathcrine 
Pringle  Wallace  (Cassy),  Kay  Johnson;  Don 
Wallace,  Charles  Bickford;  Leroy  Pringle,  Winter 
Hall;  Antonio  Morado,  Lewis  Stone;  Mrs.  Harney, 
ZaSu   Pitts;    Tommy,   Dickey  Moore.* 

"REACHING  FOR  THE  MOON."  United 
Artists.  From  an  original  story  by  Edmund 
Goulding.  Directed  by  Edmund  Goulding.  The 
cast:  Larry  Day,  Douglas  Fairbanks;  Vivian  Ben- 
ton, Bebe  Daniels;  Rogers,  Edward  Everett  Hor- 
ton;  Jimmy  Carrington,  Jack  Muihall;  Sir  Horace, 
Claude  Allister;  Kitty,  June  MacCloy;  James  Ben- 
ton, Walter  Walker;  Secretary,  Helen  Jerome 
Eddy.* 

"REMOTE  CONTROL."  Metro  -  Goldwyn  - 
Mayer.  From  the  story  by  Clyde  North,  Albert 
C.  Fuller  and  Jack  T.  Nelson.  Adapted  by  Sylvia 
Thalberg  and  Frank  Butler.  Directed  by  Malcolm 
St.  Claire  and  Nick  Grinde.  The  cast:  William 
J.  Brown,  William  Haynes;  Sam  Ferguson, 
Charles  King;  Marion  Ferguson,  Mary  Doran; 
Doctor  Kruger,  John  Miljan;  Polly,  Polly  Moran; 
Smedley,  J.  C.  Nugent;  Radio  Engineer,  Edward 
Nugent;  Chief  of  Police,  Wilbur  Mack;  Blodgctt, 
James  Donlan;  Al,  Edward  Brophy;  Max,  Warner 
P.  Richmond;  Frank,  Russell  Hopton.* 

"SUNNY."  First  National.  From  the  Florenz 
Ziegfeld  play.  Directed  by  William  Seiter.  The 
cast:  Sunny,  Marilyn  Miller;  Tom  Warren,  Law- 
rence Gray;  Jim  Dcming,  Joe  Donahue;  Wendell- 
Wendell,  Mackenzie  Ward;  Peters,  O.  P.  Heggie; 
"Weenie,"  Inez  Courtney;  Marcia  Manners,  Bar- 
bara Bedford;  Sue,  Judith  Voselli;  Sam,  Clyde 
Cook;  The  Barker,  Harry  Allen;  First  Officer, 
William  Davidson;  Second  Officer,  Ben  Hend- 
ricks, Jr.* 

"THE  BLUE  ANGEL."  Paramount.  From  a 
novel  by  Heinrich  Mann.  Adapted  by  Carl  Zuck- 
rnayer,  Karl  Vollmoeller  and  Robert  Liebmann. 
Directed  by  Josef  von  Sternberg.  The  cast:  Prof, 
lmmanuel  Rath,  Emil  Jannings;  Lola  Frohlich, 
Marlene  Dietrich;  Kiepert,  a  magician,  Kurt 
Gerron;  Guste,  his  wife,  Rosa  Valetti;  Mazeppa, 
Hans  Albers;  Director  of  the  School,  Eduard  von 
Winterstein;  The  Clown,  Reinhold  Bernt;  The 
Beadle,  Hans  Roth;  Scholars:  Angst,  Rolf  Muel- 
ler; Lohmann,  Rolant  Varno;  Ertzum,  Karl  Bal- 
haus;  Goldstaub,  Robert  Klein-Loerk;  The  publi- 
can, Karl  Huszar-Puffy;  The  Captain,  Wilhelm 
Diegelmann;  _  The  policeman,  Gerhard  Bienert; 
Publican's  wife,  Use  Fuerstenberg.* 

"THE  BOUDOIR  DIPLOMAT."  Universal. 
From  the  stage  play,  "The  Command  to  Love,"  by 
Rudolph  Lothar  and  Fritz  Gottwald.  Adapted  by 
Benjamin  Glazer.  Directed  by  Malcolm  St.  Clair. 
The  cast:  Helcnc,  Betty  Compson;  Baron  Valmi, 


Crow 


Yes,  Grow  Eyelashes  and  Eye- 
brows like  this  in  30  Days 

Marvelous  new  discovery! — makes  eyelashes  and  eye- 
brows actually  grow!  Now  as  never  before  you  can 
positively  have  long,  curling,  silken  lashes  and  beauti- 
ful, wonderful  eyebrows. 

I  say  to  you  in  plain  English  that  no  matter  how  scant 
your  eyelashes  and  brows,  I  will  increase  their  length 
and  thickness  in  30  days — or  not  accept  one  penny. 
No  "ifs",  "ands"  or  "maybes" — you  actually  sea 
startling  results — or  no  pay!  You  be  the  judge. 

Over  IOiOOO  Women  Prove  It 
—prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  this  astounding  new 
discovery  fringes  the  eyes  with  long,  curling  natural 
lashes — makes  eyebrows  lovely,  silken  lines.  Read 
what  they  say — sworn  to  under  oath  before  a  notary 
public.  From  Mile.  Hefflefinger,  240  W.  "B"  St., 
Carlisle,  Pa. ;  "I  certainly  am  delighted . . .  people  now 
remark  how  long  and  silky  my  eyelashes  appear." 
From  Naomi  Otstot,  5437  Westminster  Ave.,  W. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  "I  am  greatly  pleased.  My  eye- 
brows and  lashes  are  beautiful  now."  Frances  Raviarfc 
of  Jeanette,  Pa.  says:  "Your  Eyelash  and  Eyebrow 
Beautifier  is  simply  marvelous."  Flora  J.  Corriveau, 
Biddeford,  Me.,  says  "With  your  Method  my  eye- 
lashes are  growing  long  and  luxurious." 

Results  Evident  In  One  Week 
In  one  week — often  in  a  day  or  so — you  see  the  lashes 
become  more  beautiful,  like  silken  fringe !  The  darling 
little  upward  curl  shows  itself  and  eyebrows  become 
sleek.  It's  the  thrill  of  a  lifetime — when  you  have 
lashes  and  brows  as  beautiful  as  any  ever  seen. 
Remember — I  guarantee  you  satisfactory  results  in 
30  days — or  your  money  refunded  in  full.  I  mean  just 
that— no  quibble,  no  strings. 
Send  today.  Special  Intro- 
ductory Price  only  $1.95 
NOW!  Later  $5.00.  Order 
NOW  at  low  price. 

Sent  C.  O.  D.—Or  if  money  accom- 
panies order  postage  will  be  prepaid. 

■••■■■■■■■■■■■(■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■iiiiiiiiiiiiiiium 

Lucille  Young,  6543  Lucille  Young  Bldg.,  Chicago,  5 
Send  me  your  new  discovery  for  growing  eyelashes  Z 
and  eyebrows.  If  not  entirely  satisfied,  I'll  return  - 
in  30  days  and  you  refund  my  money. 

Price  C.  O.  D.  is  S1.95  plus  few  cents  postage  S 
If  $1.95  sent  with  order  postage  will  be  paid.  ; 
Checis  if  money  enclosed  □  or  C.  O.  D.  □  ; 


Name  

St.  Address. 


City  State  ; 

minimi  ■■  ■■■■■■■•■■■■■•■■■■f  in  ii  tain 


You  too 

can  have  a  clear  radiant 
complexion  with  Rejuvene 

%  Rejuvene  makes  and  keeps  the  skin 
exquisitely  smooth,  and  radiantly 
clear  bya  safe  natural  process.  For 
over  8  years  Rejuvene  home  treat- 
ments have  successfully  corrected 
wrinkles,double  chins,  acne,  black- 
heads etc.and  preserved  theyouth- 
ful  freshness  of  a  healthy,  normal 
skin.  Guaranteed  harmless.  Not  a 
cream,  not  a  clay. 


Send  (or  folder 
REJUVENE 
COMPANY 

PacificBuilding 
San  Francisco 


wayto  CHAPE 
'VENOSE 


Anita  Nose  Adjuster 
shapes  flesh  and  car- 
tilage— quickly,  safely, 
painlessly,  while  you 
sleep.  Lasting  results. 
Doctors  praise  it.  Gold 
Medal  Winner.  87,000 
users.  Write  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  . 
Anita  Institute,  C-69  Anita  Bldg.,  Newark,  N.J. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND. 
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HOME  1 
DRY  CLEANER 


•ly 


of 


dat 


nnd  lei 
of  fire 


snlo 


odo 


A  Household  Necessity 

SAFEWAY,  a  dm  can  be  cleaned, 
ud  ready  to  wear  in  an  hour — at  a 
only  15c.  Pays  for  itself  tlie  fiiBt,  time 
•  it.  Get  one  today!  Sold  by  dealers 
'  h  fluid  to  ' 


Lai 


for 


.11 


iclcp— with  fluid.  $o,70.  Mailed 
postpaid.  Money-back  guarantee, 
d  today  or  write  for  free  book. 


AROMATIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 
2899  E.  Grand  Blvd.       Detroit,  Mich. 


SupQrfluoujHAIRallGONE 


Mahler    method,    which    kills  the 
hair  root,  prevents  hair  from  growing 
again.  Use  it  privately  in  your  home. 
We  Teach  Beauty  Culture 

Send  today  3  red  stamps  for  Free 
Booklet 


D.  J.  MAHLER  CO.,  33-B  Mahler  Park,  Providence.  R.I. 


LEARN 
PRACTICAL 


NURSING 

At  Home  in  12  Weeks 

Marvelous    calling.     Many    earn  $20 
to    $30  weekly  caring  for  invalids  in 
r*TW  m  theIr    ^cinity    WHILE  LEARNING. 
]  We  help  secure  positions.  Write 

MISS  H.TULL,      6204  Winthrop.        Chicago,  111. 


ASHFULJ 


'Shame  on  youl"  Are  yon  nervous, 
embarrassed  in  company  of  the  other 
eex?  Stop  being  Bhy  of  strangers.  Con- 
quer! he  terrible /ear  of  your  superiors. 
Be  cheerful  and  confident  of  your 
future!  Your  faulta  easily  overcome 
bo  you  can  enjoy  life  to  the  fullest. 
Send  25c.  for  this  amazing  book. 

RICHARD  BLACKSTONE 
-403,  Flatiron  Bldg.      New  York  , 


make  money  taking  pictures.  Prepare  quickly  during 
spare  time.  Also  earn  while  you  learn.  No  experience 
necessary.  New  easy  method.  Nothing  else  like  it. 
Send  at  once  for  free  book,  Opportunities  in  Modern 
Photography,  and  full  particulars. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept.  6323,  3601  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A 


t  Ccrner^urFictures-Aibura 


Etvcjet 


Styles  |  ^jf^irtComei^f  Colors 
are  on  sale  at  Photo  Supply  and 
Album  counters  everywhere.  They 
arc  the  only  Quick,  Easy.  Artistic, 
No  Paste,  No  Fold  way  to  mount 
Kodak  Prints.  A  dime  brings  100 
and  Samples  to  try.  Write 

Dept.  30Q,  ENGEL  MFG.  CO. 

4711   N.  Chirk  St.  Chicago 


Buys 
xoo 


JIN  ARTIST 


RE 

1  M   WE  CAN  TEACH 
YOU  DRAWING  in 
your  own   home  during  your 
tpare  time.      Thirty-five  years  of 
ouccessful  teaching  proves  our  ability. 
Artists  receive  large  salaries. 

Write  today  for  Art  Year  Book 

Scmod^Appuepakt 

Eoom  3  BATTLE CUEEX  MICH. 


The  next  issue  of 

SCREENLAND 

Will  he  on  sale  March  1 


Ian  Keith;  Mona,  Mary  Duncan;  Greta,  Jeanette 
Loff;  Ambassador  from  Montevcrto,  Lawrence 
Grant;  Krakowitz,  Lionel  Belmore;  Potz,  Andre 
Beranger.* 

"THE  PRINCESS  AND  THE  PLUMBER." 

fox.  From  the  story  by  Alice  Duer  Miller.  Di- 
rected by  Alexander  Korda.  The  cast:  Charlie 
Peters,  Charles  Farrell;  Princess  Louise,  Maureen 
CVSullivan;  Prince  Conrad  of  Daritzia,  H.  B. 
Warner;  Mcrkl,  Joseph  Cawthorn;  Albert  Bowers, 
liert  Roach;  Baron  Von  Kemper,  Lucien  Prival; 
Lord  Worthing,  Murray  Kinnell;  Miss  Eden, 
Louise  Closser  Hale;  Potzi,  Arnold  Lucy.* 

"THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  OF  BROADWAY." 

Paramount.  From  the  stage  play  by  Edna  Fer- 
ber  and  George  S.  Kaufman.  Adapted  by  Ger- 
Irude  Purcell  and  Herman  Mankiewicz.  Directed 
by  George  Cukor  and  Cyril  Gardner.  The  cast: 
Julie  Cavendish,  Ina  Claire;  Tony  Cavendish, 
Fredric  March;  Gwen  Cavendish,  Mary  Brian; 
Fanny  Cavendish,  Henrietta  Crosman;  Perry 
Stewart,  Henrietta  Crosman;  Oscar  Wolfe,  Ar- 
nold Korff;  Gilbert  Marshall,  Frank  Conroy;  Joe, 
Royal  G.  Stout;  Delia,  Elsie  Edmond;  McDcr- 
mott,  Murray  Alper;  Hall  Boy,  Wesley  Stark; 
Doctor,  Herschel  Mayall.* 

"TOM  SAWYER."  Paramount.  From  the  story 
by  Mark  Twain.  Directed  by  John  Cromwell. 
The  cast:  Tom  Sawyer,  Jackie  Coogan;  Huckle- 
berry Finn,  Junior  Durkin;  Becky  Thatcher, 
Mitzi  Green;  Schoolmaster,  Lucien  Littlefield ; 
Muff  Potter,  Tully  Marshall;  Aunt  Polly,  Clara 
Blandick;  Mary,  Mary  Jane  Irving;  Sid,  Jackie 
Searl;  Joe  Harper,  Dick  Winslow;  Injun  Joe, 
Charles  Stevens;   The  Minister,  Charles  Sellon. 

"A  SOLDIER'S  PLAYTHING."  Warner 
Brothers.  From  the  original  screen  story  by 
Vina  Delmar.  Directed  by  Michael  Curtiz. 
Georgie  Wilson,  Ben  Lyon;  Grctchen,  Lotti  Loder: 
Tim,  Harry  Langdon;  Grandfather  Rittner,  Jean 
Hersholt;  Captain  Plover,  Noah  Beery;  Hank, 
Fred  Kohler;  Herman,  Otto  Matiesen;  Corporal 
Brown,  Lee  Moran;  Lola,  Mary  Astaire;  Dave, 
Frank  Campeau. 

"DANGER  LIGHTS."  Radio.  From  an 
original  story  by  James  A.  Creelman.  Directed 
by  George  B.  Seitz  and  Hugh  Herbert.  The  cast: 
Dan  Tlwrn,  Louis  Wolheim;  Larry  Doyle,  Robert 
Armstrong;  Marv  Ryan,  Jean  Arthur;  Ed  Ryan, 
Frank  Sheridan;"  Engineer,  Robert  Edeson:  Joe 
Geraghtv,  James  Farley;  General  Manager,  Allan 
Roscoe;  Chief  Dispatcher,  William  P.  Burt. 

"DOORWAY  TO  HELL."  Warner  Brothers. 
From  the  novel  "A  Handful  of  Clouds,"  by 
Rowland  Brown.  Adapted  by  George  Rosener. 
Directed  by  Archie  Mayo.  The  cast:  Louie 
Ricardo,  Lewis  Ayres;  Steve  Milcaway,  James 
Cagney;  Doris.  Dorothy  Mathews;  Jackie  LcMarr; 
Leon  Janney;  Sam  Margoni,  Charles  Judels; 
Captain  0' Grady,  Robert  Elliott,  Captain  of 
Military  Academy,  Kenneth  Thomson;  Joe,  Jerry 
Mandy;  Rocco,  Noel  Madison. 

"EXTRAVAGANCE."  Tiffany.  From  an 
original  story  by  A.  P.  Younger.  Adapted  by 
Adele  Buffington,  Francis  Hyland  anil  Phil  Rosen. 
Directed  by  Phil  Rosen.  The  cast:  Alice  Kendall, 
Tune  Collyer;  Fred  Garten,  Lloyd  Hughes;  Jim 
Hamilton,  Owen  Moore;  Esther  Hamilton,  Dor- 
othy Christy;  Harrison  Morrell,  Jameson  Thomas; 
Mrs.  Kendall,  Nella  Walker;  Billy,  Bobby  Agnew; 
Sally,  Gwen  Lee;  Helen,  Addie  MePhail;  Maid. 
Joan  Standing. 

"FOR  THE  LOVE  O'  LIL."  Columbia.  From 
the  magazine  cover  serial  by  J.  Leslie  Thrasher. 
Screen  play  by  Dorothy  Howell.  Adapted  by 
Bella  Cohen.  Directed  by  James  Tmhng.  The 
cast-  Wyn  Huntley,  Jack  Mulhall;  Sandy  Jenkins, 
Elliott  Nugent;  til,  Sally  Starr;  Eleanor  Cart- 
wright  Margaret  Livingston;  Mr.  Walker,  Charles 
Sellon:  Mrs.  Walker,  Julia  Swayne  Gordon;  Ed- 
ward O.  Brooks,  Billy  Bevan;  Mrs.  Gardner, 
Claire   Du   Brey;    Chambermaid,  Joan  Standing. 

"HOOK,  LINE  AND  SINKER."  Radio.  From 
an  original  story  by  Tim  Whelan.  Adapted  by 
Tim  Whelan  and  Ralph  Spence.  Directed  by 
Edward  Cline.  The  cast:  Wilbur  Bos-well.  Bert 
Wheeler:  Addington  Ganzy.  Robert  Wonlsey; 
Mary  Marsh.  Dorothy  Lee;  Mrs.  Marsh.  Jobyna 
How'land;  John  Blackwcll,  Ralf  Harolde;  7  lie 
Duke  of  Winchester,  Bill  Davidson;  Duchess 
Bessie  Vancssie,  Natalie  Moorhead;  Bell  Boy. 
George  Marion,  Sr.;  House  Detective,  Hugh  Her- 
bert; McKay.   Stanley  Fields. 


The  picture  producing  com- 
panies announce  each  month  in 
Screenland,  new  pictures  and 
stars  to  be  seen  in  the  theaters 
throughout  the  country.  Watch 
this  announcement.  This  month 
they  will  be  found  on  the  follow- 
ing pages:  Fox,  page  3;  Para- 
mount, page  5;  Warner  Brothers, 
page  7;  First  National,  page  9; 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  page  11; 
and  Radio  Pictures,  page  13. 


"JUST  IMAGINE."  Fox.  From  the  story  by 
De  Sylva.  Brown  and  Henderson.  Directed  by 
David  Butler.  The  cast:  LW-18,  Maureen 
O'Sullivan:  J-21,  John  Garrick;  Single  O,  El 
Brendel,  D-6.  Marjorie  White;  RT-42,  Frank 
Albertson;  Z-4,  Hobart  Bosworth;  MT-3,  Ken- 
neth Thompson;  £-36,  Mischa  Aner;  AK-44, 
Sidney  De  Gray;  A"-10,  Wilfred  Lucas;  Boko. 
Ivan  Linow;  Loko,  Ivan  Linow;  Booboo,  Joy- 
zelle;  Looloo,  Joyzelle;  Commander,  Joseph  Girard. 

"LIGHTNINV  Fox.  From  the  stage  play  by 
Frank  Bacon  and  Winchell  Smith.  Directed  by 
Henry  King.  The  cast:  Lightnin'  Bill  Jones, 
Will  Rogers;  Mrs.  Jones.  Louise  Dressier;  John 
Marvin,  Joel  McCrea;  Millie  Jones,  Helen  Cohan: 
Thomas,  Jason  Robards;  Sheriff,  Frank  Campeau; 
Lem  Townscnd,  J.  M.  Herrigan. 

"MADONNA  OF  THE  STREETS."  Columbia. 
From  the  story  "The  Ragged  Messenger,"  by  W. 
B.  Maxwell.  Adapted  by  Jo  Swerling.  Directed 
by  John  Robertson.  The  cast:  May,  Evelyn 
Brent;  Morton,  Robert  Ames;  Slumgullion,  Ivan 
Linow;  Marion,  Josephine  Dunn;  Clark,  J.  Ed- 
wards Davis;  Blink,  Zack  Williams;  Ramsay,  Ed 
Brody;  Kingslcy,  Richard  Tucker. 

"MEN  OF  THE  NORTH."  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.  Original  story  by  Willard  Mack.  Directed 
by  Hal  Roach.  The  cast:  Louis,  Gilbert  Roland; 
Nedra,  Barbara  Leonard;  John  Ruskin,  Arnold 
Korff;  Sergeant  Mooncy,  Robert  Elliott;  Corporal 
Smith,  George  Davis;  W  oolic-W  oolie ,  Nena  Quar- 
taro;  Priest,  Robert  Graves,  Jr. 

"MEN  ON  CALL."  Fox.  From  the  story 
by  James  K.  McGuinness.  Adapted  by  James  K. 
McGuinness.  Directed  by  John  Blystone.  The 
cast:  Chuck  Long,  Edmund  Lowe;  Helen  Gordon, 
Mae  Clark;  Coast  Guard  Captain,  William  Har- 
rigan;  Joe  Burke,  Warren  Hymer;  Perkins,  Joe 
Brown;  Mrs.  Joe  Burke,  Ruth  Warren;  Mary 
Burton,  Sharon  Lynn;  Surfman,  George  Cor- 
coran. 

"MIN  AND  BILL."  Metro  -  Goldwyn  -  Mayer. 
From  the  novel  "Dark  Star"  by  Lorna  Moon. 
Directed  by  George  Hill.  The  cast:  Min,  Marie 
Dressier;  Bill,  Wallace  Berry;  Nancy,  Dorothy 
Jordan;  Bella,  Marjorie  Rambeau;  Dick,  Donald 
Dillaway;  Groot,  DeWitt  Jennings;  Alec,  Rus- 
sell Hopton;  Mr.  Southard,  Frank  McGlynn; 
Mrs.  Southard,  Gretta  Gould. 

"MOROCCO."  Paramount.  From  the  play 
"Amy  Jolly,"  by  Benno  Vigny.  Adapted  by 
Jules  Furthman.  Directed  by  Josef  von  Stern- 
berg. The  cast:  Tom  Brown,  Gary  Cooper; 
Amy  Jolly,  Marlene  Dietrich;  Kcnnington, 
Adoiphe  Menjou;  Adjutant  Caesar,  Ullrich  Haupt; 
Anna  Dolores,  Juliette  Compton;  Corporal  Tatochc, 
Francis  McDonald;  Colonel  Quimiovieres,  Albert 
Conti;  Mme.  Caesar,  Eva  Southern;  Barratire, 
Michael  VisaroH;  Lo  Tinto.  Paul  Porcasi. 

"MOTHERS  CRY."  First  National.  From 
novel  by  Helen  Grace  Carlisle.  Adapted  by 
Lenore  J.  Coffee.  Directed  by  Hobart  Henley. 
The  cast:  Mary  Williams.  Dorothy  Peterson; 
Artie,  David  Manners;  Betty,  Helen  Chandler; 
Danny,  Edward  Woods;  Gerald  Hart,  Sidney 
Blackmer;  Jenny,  Evelyn  Knapp;  Frank  Will- 
iams, Pat  O'Malley;  Sadye,  Jean  Bary. 

"ONLY  SAPS  WORK."  Paramount.  From 
a  play  by  Owen  Davis.  Adapted  by  Percy  Heath. 
Sam  Mintz,  and  Joseph  Mankiewicz.  Directed 
by  Cyril  Gardner  and  Edwin  Knoff.  The  cast: 
James  Wilson.  Leon  Erroll;  Larry  Evans,  Richard 
Arlen;  Barbara  Tanner,  Mary  Brian;  Oscar, 
Stuart  Erwin;  Horace  Baldwin,  Anderson  Lawler; 
Simeon   Tanner,   Charlie  Grapewin.* 

"PART  TIME  WIFE."  Fox.  From  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  story  by  Stewart  Edward 
White.  Directed  by  Leo  McCarey.  The  cast: 
Jim  Murdock.  Edmund  Lowe;  Mrs.  Murdock 
(Betty  Rogers),  Leila  Hvams;  Tommy  Milligan, 
Tommy  Clifford;  Johnny  Spcncc.  Walter  McGrail ; 
Butler,  Louis  Payne;  Caddy  master,  Sam  Lufkin. 

"SCARLET  PAGES."  First  National.  From 
the  stage  play  of  the  same  name.  Directed  by 
Ray  Enright.  The  cast:  Mary  Bancroft,  Elsie 
Ferguson:  John  Remington,  John  Halliday;  Nora 
Mason,  Marian  Nixon;  Bob  Lawrence,  Grant 
Withers;  Sister  Beatrice.  Daisy  Belmore;  Judge, 
DeWitt  Tennings;  Gregory  Jackson,  William 
Davidson •' Mr.  Mason,  Wilbur  Mack;  Mrs.  Mason, 
Charlotte  Walker:  Secretary,  Helen  Ferguson. 

"SEE  AMERICA  THIRST."  Universal.  From 
an  original  storv  by  Edward  Luddy  and  Vin 
Moore.  Directed  by  William  Craft.  The  cast: 
Wally,  Harry  Langdon:  Slim,  Slim  Summerville; 
Ellen,'  Bessie  Love:  O'Toolc.  Mitchell  Lewis; 
Spumoni,  Stanley  Field;  O'Toolc's  Henchman, 
Lloyd  Whitlock:  Shivering  Smith,  Tom  Kennedy; 
Inspector  McGann,  Matthew  Betz.* 

"SLEEPING  PARTNERS."  British  Interna- 
tional. From  the  French  comedy  by  Sacha  Guitry. 
Adapted  by  Seymour  Hicks.  Directed  by  Seymour 
Hicks  The  cast:  He.  Seymour  Hicks;  She,  Edna 
Best;  It.  Lvn  Harding;  Emilc,  Herbert  Waring; 
F.lise,  Marguerite  Allen;  A  Virtuoso,  David 
Paget. 
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TmYour  Skili-Vick  the  Winner 


Become  Eligible  for  Unique  Prize  Distribution 

—  10  Prizes  of  $700.00  Each  — 


"They're  off!"  Have  you  ever  leaped  to  your  feet 
at  a  race,  cheering  for  your  favorite — heard  the 
crowd  shouting  "Come  On!  Come  On!"  as  down  the 
stretch — hoofs  thundering — gay  colors  streaming — 
nerves  atingle — the  horses  come  with  a  rush — each 
rider  and  horse  straining  every  muscle  to  flash  across 
the  finish  line  FIRST?  Have  you?  If  you  have, 
then  you've  known  the  "Sport  of  Kings" — a  thrill 
you'll  never  forget. 

Do  you  think  you  can  PICK  THE  WINNER  in 
the  great  race  pictured  above — if  you  can,  you  will 
have  a  chance  to  win  S700.00  cash.  The  total 
"purse"  is  S7940.00.  Think  of  it!  And  a  share  of  this 
purse  can  be  yours — S700.00.  What  an  opportu- 
nity for  you  if  you  can  Pick  the  Winner!    Read  the 


instructions  below  now — then  see  how  your  luck  is. 

Here  are  a  few  pointers  to  follow.  All  but  one 
stable  has  entered  two  horses  in  this  great  racing 
classic.  As  you  know,  the  color  and  design  of  the 
"silks"  which  a  jockey  wears  identify  him  as  a 
jockey  from  a  certain  race  horse  owner's  stable. 
Each  owner  has  his  own  colors  and  designs  which 
only  jockeys  from  his  stable  may  wear.  Thus,  it  is 
evident,  that  for  every  jockey  pictured,  with  one 
exception,  there  will  be  another  jockey  wearing 
identically  the  same  cap,  blouse,  sash  and  trousers. 
For  example,  two  and  nine  are  twins.  But,  there 
is  one  jockey — -AND  ONLY  ONE —  who  is  dressed 
differently  from  all  the  others.  He  rides  for  the 
owner  who  has  but  one  horse  entered. 


This  picture  was  sketched  shortly  after  the  race 
started.  When  the  jockeys  had  "brought  their 
horses  home,"  the  lone  entry  was  THE  WINNER — ■ 
FIRST  to  cross  the  finish  line!  Can  you  find  this 
lone  entry — the  jockey  who  is  different  from  all  the 
rest!  If  you  can  Pick  the  Winner,  by  all  means  send 
his  number  on  a  postal  card  or  by  letter — Today! 
There  are  ten  First  Prizes  to  be  awarded  in  this  new 
publicity  prize  offer — ten  new  1931  Chevrolet  Se- 
dans or  ten  prizes  of  S600.00  each.  There  are  many 
other  extra  prizes  of  S100.00  each,  too,  for  being 
prompt,  making  the  ten  First  Prizes  a  total  of 
S700.00  each.  Duplicate  prizes  will  be  paid  in  case 
of  ties.  Answers  will  not  be  accepted  from  persons 
living  outside  U.  S.  A.  or  in  Chicago.  Send  no 
money.  There  is  no  obligation.  Just — PICK  THE 
WINNER  NOW  AND  RUSH  H1S.NUMBER  TO 


W.  C.  DILBERG,  Publicity  Director,  Room  53,  502  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND. 
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J^ROKEN  j^ARRIERS 


SOUNDS  like  the  title  of  an  old  thriller! 
But  it's  only  the  thing  that's  going  on 
today  in  the  world  of  entertainment. 

This  lure  of  Hollywood  for  stage  stars,  and 
the  call  of  New  York  for  Hollywoodians  is 
having  a  tremendous  effect — and  one  that  will 
make  itself  felt  in  every  hamlet  that  boasts  a 
movie  house. 

The  stage  stars — including  the  most  scintil- 
lating— have  gone  cinema! 

They  don't  even  apologize  for  it  any  more. 
They  just  proudly  wave  a 
contract  written  in  molten 
gold  under  Manhattan's 
nose  and  board  the  first 
Transcontinental  Air  Ex- 
press westbound. 

And  somewhere  about 
the  Mississippi,  they  bow  in 
passing  to  one  or  two  or  a 
dozen  of  the  silent  film 
idols  east-bound  "for  some 
stage  experience." 

It  is  a  radical  change  in 
mental  attitude  from  that 
held  a  few  years  ago,  and 
equally,  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  industry  and  its 
lovers. 

With  the  coming  to  the 
screen  of  legitimate  players 
came  the  acceptance  of  dra- 
matic standards  which  had 
been  polished  and  refined 
(at  least  in  the  technic)  by 
centuries  of  tradition. 

With  it  came  an  infusion 
of  new  blood,  new  ideals, 
new  technic,  new  talent, 
which,  even  though  the 
movies  themselves  are  not 
so  very  ancient,  have 
stirred  into  them  a  new 
substantialitv. 


m 


After  all  these  years  a  Chaplin  Rim! 
Charlie    as    he    appears    in  "City 
Lights,"  which  was  two  years  in  the 
making. 


While  previously  the  one  necessity  for  the 
movies  was  to  make  a  flair — a  stupendous  show 
— now,  it  is  taking  thought  to  its  craftsmanship 
in  a  way  which  has  surely  been  stimulated  by  a 
feeling  that,  after  all,  the  theater  (including 
movies),  is  not  just  a  passing  moment's 
entertainment,  but  has  centuries  ahead — as 
behind — and  a  tradition  to  build  as  well  as 
to  keep. 

Within  the  last  year,  three  big  ventures — the 
most  notable  of  which  was  Mary  Pickford's 
"Forever  After" — have  been  scrapped  after 
much    work    and  time 
had    been    lavished  upon 
them. 


Howard  Hughes  worked 
four  years  on  "Hell's 
Angels."  Charlie  Chaplin 
has  spent  two  years  in  mak- 
ing "City  Lights." 

Such  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose arises  out  of  a  con- 
viction of  permanence,  a 
standard  of  tradition,  an 
ideal  of  worthy  artistry.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to 
give  credit  for  this  change 
of  heart  to  the  stage 
stars  who  have  invaded 
Hollywood,  but  certainly 
the  dropping  of  the  barriers 
which  kept  the  movies  out- 
side the  pale  of  what  was 
considered  true  theater  has 
given  the  impetus  to  this 
kind  of  confidence  and  as- 
surance. 

And  surely,  the  entry  in 
a  whole-hearted  way,  of 
the  world's  greatest  stage 
stars  into  the  world  of  films 
has  done  much  to  break 
down  these  barriers. 

Paul  C.  Hunter, 

Publisher. 


there  comes  a  new, 
mysterious  GLOW 


Into  cheeks  touched  with  almost  magical  Princess  Pat  rouge, 
there  comes  mysterious  new  beauty — -color  that  is  vibrant,  in- 
tense, glorious,  yet  suffused  with  a  soft,  mystical  underglow  that 
makes  brilliancy  natural! 

No  woman  ever  used  Princess  Pat  rouge  for  the  first  time  with- 
out being  amazed.  Accustomed  to  ordinary  rouges  of  one  flat, 
shallow  tone,  the  youthful,  glowing  naturalness  of  Princess  Pat 
gives  beauty  that  actually  bewilders,  that  thrills  beyond  words 
to  describe. 

The  Life  Principle  of  All  Color  Is  Glow  The  mysterious  fire  of  rubies, 
the  opalescence  of  opals,  the  fascinating  loveliness  of  pearls  de- 
pend upon  glow.  Flowers  possess  velvety  depths  of  color  glow. 
In  a  naturally  beautiful  complexion  there  is  the  most  subtle, 
beautiful  glow  of  all,  the  luminous  color  showing  through  the  skin 
from  beneath. 

Now  then!  All  ordinary  rouge  blots  out  glow.  On  the  contrary 
Princess  Pat  rouge  imparts  glow — even  to  palest  complexions. 
The  wonderful  color  you  achieve  seems  actually  to  come 
from  within  the  skin.  It  is  sparkling,  as  youth  is  sparkling. 
It  is  suffused,  modulated.   It  blends  as  a  natural  blush 
blends,  without  definition,  merging  with  skin  tones  so 
subtly  that  only  beauty  is  seen — "painty"  effects  never. 
Only  the  "Duo-Tone"  Secret  Can  Give  This  Magic  of  Lifelike  Color 
No  other  rouge  can  possibly  beautify  like  Princess  Pat 


PRINCESS  PAT 

CHICAGO,  V.  S.  A.  (IN  CANADA,  93  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO) 


For  graciousness,  beauty,  satoir  /aire,  complete  your  make-up  with 
Princess  Pat  exquisite  rouge,  eye  shadow,  truly  indelible  lip  rouge. 
For  alluringly  clear,  transparent  skin,  use  Princess  Pat  creams,  to 
cleanse,  nourish  and  refine  skin  texture. 


duo-tone."  Why?  Because  no  other  rouge 
in  all  the  world  is  composed  of  two  distinct 
tones,  perfectly  blended  into  one  by  a  very 
secret  process.  Thus  each  shade  of  Princess 
Pat  rouge  possesses  a  mystical  underglow  to 
harmonize  with  the  skin,  and  an  overtone  to  give  forth  vibrant 
color.  Moreover  Princess  Pat  rouge  changes  on  the  skin,  ad- 
justing its  intensity  to  your  individual  need. 

Every  Princess  Pat  Shade  Matches  Any  Skin  Whether  you  are  blond  or 

brunette,  or  any  type  in  between,  any  shade  of  Princess  Pat  you 
select  will  harmonize  with  your  skin.  The  duo-tone  secret  gives 
this  unheard  of  adaptability.  And  what  a  marvelous  advantage; 
for  variations  of  your  coloring  are  unlimited.  There  are  shades 
of  Princess  Pat  for  sparkle  and  intensity  when  mood,  gown  or 
occasion  dictate  brilliance;  shades  for  rich  healthful  tints,  shades 
that  make  cheeks  demure;  a  shade  for  wondrous  tan;  an  exotic, 
glowing  shade  for  night — under  artificial  light. 

Be  Beautiful  Today  as  Yoo  Never  Were  Before  Princess  Pat's  thrilling 
new  beauty  is  too  precious  to  defer.  And  words  cannot  ade- 
quately picture  the  effect  upon  your  cheeks.  Only  when  you 
try  Princess  Pat  duo- tone  rouge  will  you  realize  its  wonders. 

Today,  then,  secure  Princess  Pat 
and  discover  how  gloriously  beau- 
tiful you  can  be. 

get  this  Week  End  Set 

-SPECIAL 

The  very  popular  Princess  Pat  Week  End  Hel  for 
this  COUPON  and  25c  (coin).  Easily  a  month's 
supply  of  almond  base  powder  and  FIVE  other 
delightful  Princess  Pat  preparations.  Beautifully 
decorated  boudoir  box. 


PRINCESS  PAT,  27C9  S.  Wells  St.,  Chicago. 

Dept.  A-1543.  Enclosed  And  25c  tor  which 
send  me  the  Princess  Pat  Week  End  Set. 


Name  (print) . . 

Street  

City  and  State 
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All  candy  products  having  the  distinctive  shape  of  Life  Savers  are  manufactured  by  Life  Savers,  Inc. 
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^Confessions  of  a  Hollywood  Baby 


WHAT  ABOUT  TRADER  HORN? 

WHAT  ABOUT  TRADER  HORN? 

WHAT  ABOUT  TRADER  HORN? 

The  world  has  been  waiting  impatiently  while 
METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER  has  been  pouring 
men,  money  and  genius  into  the  creation  of  its 
greatest  motion  picture!  AT  LAST — 


FILMED  IN 
THE  WILDS 
OF  AFRICA 

Based  on 
the  famous  novel 
by  TRADER  HORN  & 
ETHELREDA  LEWIS 


pleted  and  has  been 
imed  greater  than 
THE  BIG  PARADE" 
r  than  "BEN  HUR," 
in  fact 

THE  GREATEST 
ADVENTURE 
PICTURE  OF 
ALL  TIME!" 

See  it  at  your  favorite  theatre 

A  METRO 
GOLDWYN 
MAYER 

Ail -Talking  Picture 
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"ONE  YARD  TO  GO' 

MACK  SENNETT  COMEDY,  with 
Marjorie  Beebe  and  Frank  Eastman*  A 
football  story  that  will  throw  Old  Man 
Gloom  for  a  touchdown  of  laughs. 


LAUCUINO 
AYS 

ARE  HERE 
AGAIN 


With  the  country  headed  to- 
ward better  times,  nothing 
will  speed  it  up  like  a  good 
laugh.  Get  your  share  of 
laughs  by  picking  your  screen 
entertainment  at  the  theatres 
where  the  Educational  Pic- 
tures trade-mark  is  displayed. 
For  Education aus  1931  com- 
edies have  never  been  beaten 
for  downright  fun.  Here  are 
six  new  ones  that  prove  that 
Laughing  Days  Are  Here  Again. 


EDUCATIONAL  FILM  EXCHANGES,  INC. 

E.  W.  HAMMOXS,  President 

Executive  Offices:  1501  Broadway,  New  York,  IV.  Y. 


"THE  COLLEGE 
VAMP" 

MACK  SENNETT 
COMEDY,  with 
Andy  Clyde  and 
Yola  D'Avril.  The 
newMdrawma,r  teach- 
er called  it  Shake- 
speare, but  the  co* 
eds  disagreed.  As 
f u  nny  a  college 
comedy  as  you  ever 
saw. 


"COME  TO  PAPA" 

GAYETY  COMEDY 
with  Ford  Sterling, 
This  is  Sterling's 
greatest  comedy 
performance,  with  a 
background  of  beau* 
tiful  girls,  headed 
by  Eleanor  Bunt. 
An  Ah  CHRISTIE 
Production* 


PETE  AND  RE- 
PEAT" 

IDEAL  COMEDY, 
with  ffSeben  'n* 
't-efeen"  (Those  Two 
Naturals).  Popular 
stage  blackface 
comedians  in  a 
comedy  that  is  one 
long  howl. 
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^Danger 
Ahead 

for 

CLARA  BOW! 


In  the  January  1931  issue  of 
Screenland  we  put  the  ques- 
tion: "Another  Chance  for 
Clara  Bow?"  We  reviewed  the 
red-head's  hectic  life  and  ca- 
reer and  asked  if  she  would 
maintain  her  place  on  the 
screen. 

You  all  know  what  hap- 
pened. The  newspapers  played 
up  the  latest  episode  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  It  Girl.  Clara, 
herself,  was  to  have  played 
opposite  Gary  Cooper  in  "City 
Streets"— but  Sylvia  Sidney 
from  the  Broadway  stage  was 
rushed  into  her  part  instead. 
Clara  was  given  a  vacation  by 
her  company,  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  when  she  was 
rested  she  would  start  work  in 
"Working  Girl."  Meanwhile 
the  battle  rages:  can  Clara 
Bow,  after  all  her  unfortunate 
publicity,  really  come  back? 
Will  the  public  accept  her?  Or 
will  she  be  consigned  to  obliv- 
ion with  the  other  screen  stars 
whose  indiscretions  made  front- 
page copy  in  the  past? 

Can  Clara  Bow  survive? 
Watch  for  the  May  issue  of 
Screenland  for  an  entirely 
new  angle  on  the  case  of 
Clara! 
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In  the  twenty  years  of  my 
experience  as  a  producer  of 
motion  pictures  I  have  never  been  prouder 
of  any  production  than  I  am  of  "Rango." 
With  a  definite  idea  and  story  in  mind,  we 
sent  Mr.  Ernest  Schoedsack,  co-producer  of 
"Chang,"  "Grass"  and  "The  Four  Feathers," 
into  the  densest  jungles  of  Sumatra,  to  film 
this  story  in  sound.  There  Mr.  Schoedsack 
spent  a  year,  grimly  enduring  great  priva- 
tions and  danger.  The  picture  he  brought 
back  gave  me  one  of  the  most  amazing 
experiences  I  have  ever  had  in  the  theatre, 
and  it  is  with  the  greatest  personal  pride 
that  I,  with  my  associates,  offer  it  to  the 
American  public. 


First  Vice-Pree. 
Paramount  Publix  Corp. 


("paramount  (picture*- 

PARAMOUNT  PUBLIX  CORP.,  ADOLPH  ZUKOR,  PRES.  M 
PARAMOUNT  BLDC.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


When  you  write  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND. 
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^EVUETTES 

Screenland's  guide  to  the  current  films — dependable 
help  to  an  evening  of  good  entertainment 


Class  A: 


-JL.  CIMARRON.  Radio.  Richard  Dix  scores 
"  a  personal  triumph  in  this  Edna  Ferber  best 
seller.  Irene  Dunne  and  Estelle  Taylor  are  splen- 
did.  A  'must'.* 

-JL,  INSPIRATION.  Metro  -  Goldwyn  -  Mayer. 
^  Greta  Garbo  is  lovely  as  a  French  siren  in 
a  modern  but  weak  story  with  Robert  Montgom- 
ery, Beryl  Mercer,  Lewis  Stone  and  Marjorie 
Rambeau.* 

•JL.  LITTLE  CAESAR.  First  National.  The 
^  best  crook  drama  to  date  with  Edward  G. 
Kobinson  scoring.  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.  and 
Glenda  Farrell  provide  the  romance. 

■JL.  PAID.  Metrc-Goldwyn-Mayer.  A  Joan  Craw- 
^  ford  dramatic  victory.  Story  well  directed 
and  well  acted  by  Robert  Armstrong,  Marie  Pre- 
vost,  John  Miljan  and  Kent  Douglass. 

JL.  REACHING  FOR  THE  MOON.  United  Ar- 
™  tists.  Grand  comedy  for  the  sophisticated. 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Bebe  Daniels  and  Edward 
Everett  Horton  do  excellent  work. 

-X.  THE  BACHELOR  FATHER.  Metro-Gold- 
^  wyn-Mayer.  An  amusing  comedy  with  plenty 
of  laughs  supplied  by  Marion  Davies,  C.  Aubrey 
Smith  and  Ralph  Forbes.* 


Emil 
Jan- 


-JL,    THE  BLUE  ANGEL.  Paramount. 

_    Jannings'    first    American    talker — with 
nings  and  Marlene  Dietrich  splendid. 

Jl.  THE  CRIMINAL  CODE.  Columbia.  A  pow- 
"  erful  drama  about  a  boy  sent  to  prison  on 
circumstantial  evidence.  Walter  Huston,  Phil- 
lips Holmes  and  Constance  Cummings  are  excel- 
lent.* 

JL.   THE  DEVIL  TO  PAY.        United  Artists. 

Ronald  Colman  at  his  best  as  a  lovable  prod- 
igal son.  Good  picture — good  cast  including  Lor- 
ctta  Young,  Frederick  Kerr  and  Myrna  Loy. 

-JL.  THE  EASIEST  WAY.  Metro  -  Goldwyn- 
^  Mayer.  A  grand  film  about  a  girl  who  fol- 
lows the  line  of  least  resistance  and  repents. 
Constance  Bennett,  Lewis  Stone  and  Robert  Mont- 
gomery are  at  their  best.* 

JL.  THE  GANG  BUSTER.  Paramount.  Jack 
^  Oakie  provides  hilarious  moments  in  this 
fast-moving  crook  comedy.  His  best  talkie.  Jean 
Arthur  is  the  girl.* 

-JL.  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

™     geous    burlesque    about  a 
family   with    Fredric  March, 
Brian  and  Henrietta  Crosman. 


Paramount.  Gor- 
famous  theatrical 
Ina    Claire,  Mary 


-JL-   TOM  SAWYER.  Paramount.  Enjoyment  for 
the  whole  family,  this  Mark  Twain  favorite 
with  Jackie  Coogan,  Mitzi  Green,  Jackie  Searle 
and  Junior  Durkin. 


Class  B: 


ALOHA.  Tiffany.  Love  in  the  tropics  supplied 
by  Raquel  Torres  and  Ben  Lyon.  A  satisfactory 
film  with  capable  acting. 

ALONG  CAME  YOUTH.  Paramount.  A  pleas- 
ing comedy  about  mistaken  identity  with  Charles 
'Buddy'  Rogers,  Frances  Dee  and  Stuart  Erwin. 

BEAU  IDEAL.  Radio.  A  sequel  to  "Beau 
Geste"  with  an  unconvincing  story  but  an  excel- 
lent cast.  Ralph  Forbes,  Loretta  Young,  Lester 
Vail,  Irene  Rich  and  Paul  McAllister  are  top- 
notch.* 

CAUGHT  CHEATING.  Tiffany.  Charlie  Mur- 
ray and  George  Sidney  as  a  couple  of  chisclera 
are  at  their  best  in  this  broad  farce  comedy.  Very 
funny  in  spots. 

CHARLEY'S  AUNT.  Columbia.  Films  may 
come  and  films  may  go  but  "Charley's  Aunt"  goes 
on  forever.  Charles  Ruggles,  June  Collyer  and 
Doris  Lloyd  are  in  the  cast.* 


Dorothy  Mackaill  and  Joel  Mc- 
Crea  in  a  scene  from  "Once  a 
Sinner,"  a  sophisticated  yarn  of 
our  modern  girls. 


FIFTY  MILLION  FRENCHMEN.  Warner 
Brothers.  A  weak  story  but  goofy,  slapstick 
comedy  you're  bound  to  enjoy,  also  Olsen  and 
Johnson,  Claudia  Dell  and  William  Gaxton.* 

FIGHTING  CARAVANS.  Paramount.  The 
talkie  brother  of  "The  Covered  Wagon"  with 
Gary  Cooper,  Lilly  Damita,  Ernest  Torrence  and 
Tully  Marshall.    See  it.* 

GOING  WILD.  Warner  Brothers.  Another 
Joe  E.  Brown  fun  fest,  all  about  mistaken  iden- 
tities.   Ona  Munson  is  the  girl. 

HOW  HE  LIED  TO  HER  HUSBAND.  British 
International.  George  Bernard  Shaw's  first  and 
not  so  good  contribution  to  talkers.  Played  by  an 
English  cast. 


See  Page  97  for  com- 
plete casts  of  current 
films.  Note  the  pic- 
tures selected  as 
worthy  of  SCREEN- 
LAND'S  seal  of  approval. 
Make  this  your  guide 
to  the  worthwhile 
screenplays. 


ILLICIT.  Warner  Brothers.  Barbara  Stanwyck 
in  an  extremely  sophisticated  drama  with  James 
Kennie — both  do  excellent  work. 

JAWS  OF  HELL.  Sono  Art-World  Wide.  A 
fine  picture  based  on  Tennyson's  "The  Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade"  with  Cyril  McLaglen  and 
Jienita  Hume. 

KISS  ME  AGAIN.  First  National.  A  pleasing 
operetta  with  Victor  Herbert's  music  and  Bernice 
Claire,  Walter  Pidgeon,  June  Collyer  and  Edward 
Everett  Horton. 

MAN  TO  MAN.  Warner  Brothers.  A  good 
picture  of  crime  and  father  and  son  devotion  with 
Phillips  Holmes,  Lucille  Powers  and  Grant  Mit- 
chell. 

MY  PAST.  Warner  Brothers.  This  is  modern, 
racy  and  entertaining.  Ben  Lyons,  Bebe  Dan- 
iels and  Lewis  Stone  represent  the  eternal  tri- 
angle.* 

NEW  MOON.  Mctro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  A  charm- 
ing operetta  with  Grace  Moore  and  Lawrence 
Tibbett  singing  beautifully.  Adolphe  Menjou  and 
Roland  Young  are  present  also. 

NO  LIMIT.  Paramount.  Clara  Bow  in  an  il 
logical  tale  about  gamblers.  The  smart  dialogue 
and  Clara,  Stuart  Erwin  and  Norman  Foster 
make  it  entertaining.* 

ONCE  A  SINNER.  Fox.  Dorothy  Mackaill  in 
one  of  those  'does  my  past  matter?'  films  not 
worthy  of  her  talents.  Joel  McCrea  and  John 
Halliday  are  the  male  support. 

PART-TIME  WIFE.  Fox.  A  delightful  domes- 
tic comedy-drama  about  modern  men  and  women. 
Edmund  Lowe,  Leila  Hyams  and  Tommy  Clifford 
make  it  interesting. 

REDUCING.  Metro  -  Goldwyn  -  Mayer.  Marie 
Dressier  and  Polly  Moran  'wow  'em'  in  this  one 
about  a  beauty  establishment.  Anita  Page  and 
Sally  Eilers  supply  the  serious  moments,  if  any.* 

RESURRECTION.  Universal.  Resurrecting  the 
Tolstoy  classic  into  a  powerful  drama  with  a  new 
dramatic  Lupe  Velez.    John  Boles  is  opposite.* 

SHE  GOT  WHAT  SHE  WANTED.  Tiffany.  A 
slow  moving  comedy-drama  with  Betty  Compson 
as  its  bright  spot.  Lee  Tracy,  Dorothy  Christy 
and  Alan  Hale  in  the  cast.  Fair. 

THE  COMMAND  PERFORMANCE.  Tiffany. 
Satire  on  a  modern  mythical  kingdom  which 
you'll  enjoy  with  Neil  Hamilton,  Una  Merkel 
and  Albert  Gran.* 

THE  DAWN  TRAIL.  Columbia.  A  good  west- 
ern with  action  and  suspense  and  Buck  Jones  as 
the  star.    Miriam  Seegar  is  the  heroine. 

THE  GREAT  MEADOW.  Metro  -  Colchvyii- 
Mayer.  Eleanor  Boardman  splendid  as  a  pioneer 
woman  in  a  splendid  film.  John  Mack  Brown  and 
Gavin  Gordon  are  the  male  interest.* 

THE  MAN  WHO  CAME  BACK.  Fox.  Janet 
Gaynor  and  Charles  Farrell  triumph  in  a  grip- 
ping melodrama  of  love  and  regeneration. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  LOVE.  Paramount.  Ruth 
Chatterton  plays  three  different  roles  with  licr 
usual  finesse.  Paul  Lucas  and  David  Manners 
are  the  male  support. 

THE  PAINTED  DESERT.  Pathe.  An  out-door 
western  drama  packed  with  action  and  thrills  in- 
cluding Bill  Boyd,  Helen  Twelvetrees  and  "Wil- 
iam  Farnum.   For  'he-man'  picture  hounds.* 

THE  ROYAL  BED.  Radio.  A  smart  stiblle 
comedy  drama  about  royalty.  Lowell  Sherman 
directs  and  acts;  Mary  Astor  and  Robert  War- 
wick give  distinguished  performances. 

*  Reviewed  in  this  issue. 

"fa  These  pictures  have  been  selected  by 
Delight  Evans  as  worthy  of  Screenland's 
seal  of  approval. 

(Continued  on  page  129) 
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The  $7. 70  Show  that  Thrilled  Broadway  for  Two  Seasons 
Now  Bigger,  Grander,  Funnier  on  the  Vitaphone  Screen 

—  and  most  of  the  original  Broadway  Stars  are  in  it! 

Why  do  Americans  go  to  Paris?  To  taste  the  wine? 
To  meet  the  girls?  To  see  the  shows?  Perhaps  — 
but  especially  to  find  out  just  what  it  is  that  fifty 
million  Frenchmen  can't  be  wrong  about! 
Here's  your  chance  to  learn  the  secrets  of 
la  vie  Parisien  without  crossing  the  ocean 
and  getting  your  feet  wet.     »     »     »  » 


Vitaphone"  is  the  registered  trademark 
of  The  Vitaphone  Corporation 


i      X  % 


A  WARNER  BROS.  &  VITAPHONE  PICTURE 


When  you  write  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND. 
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Si  ams  and  Salvos 

Let's  have  your  picture  opinions! 


A  SALAAM,  NOT  A  SLAM 
(First  Prize  Letter) 

I  have  read  so  many  letters  by  the  read- 
ers of  those  magazines  rendering  slams 
galore  at  Greta  Garbo.  Seemingly,  the 
cause  of  these  criticisms  is  her  aloofness, 
and  desire  to  keep  her  offstage  time  her 
own  business.  Even  though  I,  as  a  bit  of 
the  public,  would  like  to  know  more  about 
her,  I  cannot  help  but  admire  the  fact  that 
she  has  the  brains  and  ability  to  understand 
human  nature  as  well  as  she  does  and  keep 
herself  exclusive. 

I  am  very  glad  that  Marlene  Dietrich 
insists  that  there  is  only  one  Garbo  and  is 
not  going  to  try  to  ride  to  fame  on  her 
likeness  to  Greta.  I  should  imagine  she 
would  flop  if  she  does.  Why  do  the 
directors  keep  on  comparing  her  with 
Garbo — don't  they  want  her  to  succeed? 
I  do! 

Miss  Florence  Johnson, 

Owosso,  Michigan. 


PAGING  ROMANCE 
(Second  Prize  Letter) 

I  appreciate  gorgeous  gowns,  symphony 
orchestras,  English  accents,  sculptured 
forms,  sophisticated  repartee,  educated 
horse-play  and  all  the  complicated  repertoire 
of  a  modern  movie — but  I  miss  an  honest- 
to-goodness  heart-throb ! 

Where  is  this  thing  called  love?  Soulful 
looks  result  in  songs  or  wisecracks.  Talkies 
pendulate  between  sexy,  morbid,  murderous 
muddles  and  sexless  (often  womanless),  in- 
tellectual propagandistic  films. 

The  quick-shootin',  hard-drinkin',  clean- 
lovin',  Western  picture  is  the  most  decent 
movie  medium  in  America. 

Everything  glitters,  but  there  is  little 
golden  romance,  cinematically  speaking. 
Familiarity  with  the  stars'  private  lives 
does  much  damage.  I  never  see  Fredric 
March  looking  pensive  that  I  don't  imagine 
he's  waiting  for  a  fried  sardine  from 
Provence ! 


The  Garbo.    Her  friends  are  in  a 
frenzy.     Their    letters  have 
swamped  this  department.  Read 
some  of  them  here! 


Let's  get  together  in  this  department 
every  month  and  see  who  can  write  the 
best  letter.  The  most  sincere  and  con- 
structive letter  will  win  the  first  prize 
of  $20.00.  Second  prize,  $15.00.  Third 
prize  $10.00.  And  there's  a  fourth  prize 
of  $5.00.  All  winning  letters,  not 
over  150  words,  will  be  printed.  Mail 
your  letters  so  they  will  reach  us  the 
10th  of  each  month.  Address  Slams 
and  Salvos  department,  SCREENLAND, 
45  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 


I  wish  some  millionaire  would  quit  col- 
lecting antiques  and  try  preserving  the 
romantic  aurora  that  once  upon  a  time 
surrounded  'stars'  and  'movies.' 

Phyllis-Marie  Arthur, 
Box  177, 
Lowville,  New  York. 


A  DIETRICH  RAVE 
(Third  Prize  Letter) 

Writing  a  letter  to  a  screen  magazine 
is  an  entirely  new  experience  for  me.  Many 
years  I  have  been  a  devout  movie  fan,  and 
all  during  that  time  I  have  religiously  read 
your  magazine  to  get  the  'inside'  on  the 
pictures,  but  I  have  never  attempted  to 
contribute  anything.  Now  I  am  going  to 
break  my  silence. 

I  have  just  been  delighted  with  Marlene 
Dietrich  in  "Morocco"  for  the  second  time, 
and  it  has  been  many  months  since  I  have 
been  greater  pleased  with  the  second  time 
I  have  seen  a  picture  than  the  first.  The 
German  actress  is  an  inspiration  for  greater 
things  on  the  American  screen.  She  is 
destined  to  be  a  great  success  here. 

I  don't  feel  that  she  has  to  dethrone  Greta 
Garbo,  however.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  such  inspiring  actresses.  Josef  von 
Sternberg  is  to  be  congratulated  for  bring- 
ing such  an  artist  to  America. 

John  Sembower, 
702  Ballantine  Road, 
Bloomington,  Indiana. 


FOR  THE  DEFENSE 
(Fourth  Prize  Letter) 

Why  a  successor  for  Greta  Garbo?  Why 
all  this  publicity  for  every  female  screen 
'find,'  importation  or  what  have  you,  that 
brushes  her  hair  off  her  forehead  and  tries 
to  look  mysterious — about  as  mysterious  as 
consomme?  Will  the  powers-that-be  never 
realize  that  for  the  fans  there  can  never 
be  another  Garbo?  No  matter  how  much 
money  'they'  spend  in  ballyhooing.  And  it 
only   antagonizes   us — this   vast   body  of 

The  fiercest  fan  fight  in  film 
history — all  over  two  beau- 
ties whose  rivalry  exists 
mostly  in  the  minds  of 
their  friends !  But  it's  a  lot 
of  fun.  Join  in! 


movie  addicts  which  makes  up  that  great 
god  box-office — against  such  really  worth- 
while actresses  as  Marlene  Dietrich.  Let 
Dietrich  stay  Dietrich — she's  all  right  as 
she  is — but  never  think  that  she  will  take 
Greta's  place  in  our  hearts.     Impossible ! 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Nyikos, 
1117  West  Jefferson  Blvd., 

South  Bend,  Indiana. 


GRETA  VERSUS  MARLENE 

I  want  to  express  my  opinion  on  two  of 
my  favorite  actresses — Greta  Garbo  and 
Marlene  Dietrich. 

I  think  Garbo  is  a  great  artist.  But  I 
have  seen  Dietrich  in  two  pictures — 
"Morocco,"  which  I  saw  eight  times,  and 
"The  Blue  Angel." 

I  have  read  so  much  about  Miss  Dietrich 
threatening  Garbo's  throne  but  that  is  not 
possible.  There  will  only  be  one  Garbo 
as  there  was  only  one  Lon  Chaney.  But 
I  consider  Marlene  Dietrich  a  fine  actress 
in  her  own  right. 

Everyone  remarked  how  much  Marlene 
resembled  Greta  in  "Morocco"  but  I  didn't 
think  so,  other  than  her  eyes.  In  my  opin- 
ion, her  hair,  mouth  and  nose  resemble 
those  of  the  late  Jeanne  Eagels.  In  "The 
Blue  Angel"  I  didn't  think  there  was  the 
slightest  resemblance  between  the  two  girls. 
Probably  because  the  picture  was  made  in 
Germany,  where  they  let  her  be  herself. 
Anyway,  there's  room  for  both ! 

Miss  Carella  Remington, 
311  Plymouth  Road, 
West  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 


SOFT  PEDAL  THE  MUSIC! 

My  girl  friend  and  I  have  just  seen 
Richard  Barthelmess  in  his  latest  picture, 
"The  Lash."  It  was  an  excellent  picture 
with  one  exception.  Why  didn't  someone 
pay  more  attention  to  the  sound  recording? 

Just  when  we  were  all  set  to  hear  the 
sound  of  galloping  horses'  feet,  the  crash- 
ing music  drowned  out  that  particular  thrill. 
(Continued  on  page  102) 


The  Dietrich.    She  has  won  a 
small  army  of  followers  in  an 
amazingly  short  time.    They  are 
writing  in,  too! 
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LEWIS  STONE 
IRENE  RICH 
LEON  J ANNE Y 
JOHN  HALLIDAY 

MICKEY  BENNETT 

And  a  lot  of  great  kiddies 
• 

From  the  story  "Old  Fathers  and 
Young  Sons'*,  by  Booth  Tarkington. 
Directed  by  WILLIAM  BEAUDINE 

"Vitaphone"  is  the  registered  trademark 
of  The  Vitaphone  Corporation. 


A.  Booth  Tarkington  comedy' 
drama  for  the  whole  family 
from  sonny  to  grandpa. 


PATHEO 
SON 


IRENE  RICH 


LEWIS  S  TONE 

If  you're  the  kind  of  father  who  got  more  fun  than  the  kids  did 
out  of  the  electric  train  you  bought  them  for  Christmas    .    .  • 

If  you're  the  kind  of  mother  who  believes  that  boys  will  be  boys  .  . . 

If  you're  the  kind  of  sister  who  has  a  demon 
kid  brother  .  .  . 

If  you're  the  kind  of  brother  who  still  remem- 
ber s  when  you  were  a  kid  .  .  . 

Beg,  borrow,  or  steal  all  the  kids  you  can  get  hold 
of  and  take  them  to  see  this  picture.  You'll  nave  the 
time  of  your  life! 


"Let's  all  go  to 
the  movies." 


'I  know  what  I 
wanna  see." 


■vassal* 

fHey,get  a  move     "Where  you  all     "We're  all  gonna  see 
on,  Fatty!"  a-goin'  so  fast?"  Father's  Son!" 


A  FIRST  NATIONAL  sc  VITAPHONE  PICTURE 


When  you  write  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND. 
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SCREENLAND 


oJfSK  Me! 

By  Miss  Vee  Dee 


Answering  your  questions 
about  screen  plays 
and  players 


Miss  Vee  Dee  is  here  to  serve  you.  If  you  wish  an 
answer  in  the  Magazine,  please  be  patient  and  await 
jour  turn.  If  you  prefer  a  personal  reply  enclose  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope.  Address  Miss  Vee 
Dee,  Screenland,  45  West  45th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


Dot  of  Mass.  No  questions,  no  letters; 
no  letters,  no  job  for  your  favorite  answer 
lady;  so  jump  right  in  with  your  questions. 
Joan  Crawford  is  starring  in  "Dance,  Fools, 
Dance."  Norma  Shearer  was  born  Aug.  10, 
1904,  in  Montreal,  Canada.  She  has  brown 
hair,  blue-grey  eyes,  is  5  feet  15^  inches  tall 
and  weighs  118  pounds.  She  is  the  wife 
of  Irving  Thalberg.  They  have  a  son, 
born  Aug.  25,  1930.  Norma's  latest  re- 
lease is  "Strangers  May  Kiss." 


Dorothy  F.  Lew  Ayres  is  one  of  the 
leading  young  men  of  the  hour  and  headed 
straight  for  stardom — and  only  21  years 
old.  Birthplace,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  _  This 
handsome  heart-breaker  is  5  feet  11  inches 
tall,  weighs  155  pounds  and  has  dark  brown 
hair  and  blue  eyes.  Before  he  made  pic- 
tures, he  was  a  jazz  banjo  player  with  an 
orchestra.  (Banjo  plunkers,  take  this  to 
heart!)  Richard  Barthelmess  has  been 
married  twice.  One  of  his  first  big  suc- 
cesses in  pictures  was  with  Lillian  Gish 
in  "Broken  Blossoms,"  directed  by  D.  W. 
Griffith. 

Bernice  Z.,  Helen  L.  and  Mae  C.  The 
player  you  ask  about,  Albert  Conti,  is  one 
of  the  many  sincere  actors  who  remain  un- 
sung but  contribute  much  to  the  success 
of  films.  He  appears  in  "Morocco"  with 
Gary  Cooper  and  Marlene  Dietrich,  and 
with  Jack  Oakie  in  "Sea  Legs"  and  "The 
Gang  Buster." 

Miss  Lonesome.  Where's  your  chance 
to  he  a  movie  star?  I  don't  know — did  you 
lose  it?  Betty  Compson's  address  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  She  has 
blonde  hair,  blue  eyes,  is  5  feet  2  inches 
tall  and  weighs  112  pouunds.  Betty  is  in 
"The  Boudoir  Diplomat"  with  Mary  Dun- 
can, Jeanette  Loff  and  Ian  Keith. 

M.  P.  of  Fullerton.  Interested  in  the 
screen  kiddies,  are  you?  There  are  Junior 
Durkin,  who  is  fifteen;  Leon  Janney,  thir- 
teen ;  Jackie  Coogan,  fourteen ;  and  Mitzi 
Gieen,  who  is  ten.  All  talented  youngsters 
who  are  not  afraid  of  hard  work,  hard  play 
or  hard  study.  Jackie  plays  the  title  role 
in  Mark  Twain's  immortal  story,  "Tom 
Sawyer,"  Mitzi  is  Becky  Thatcher  and 
Junior  Durkin  is  Huckleberry  Finn.  Har- 
old Lloyd's  real  name  is  just  that. 

Jane  S.  Sorry  I  can't  announce  your 
•fan  club  in  my  department;  haven't  the 
space  and  most  of  my  customers  want  per- 
sonal news  about  their  favorites.  Armida, 
the  little  Mexican  pepper-pot  was  born  in 


You're  ask- 
ing about Joan 
Crawford  and 
no  wonder! 
The  girl  scored 
a  dramatic 
smash  in 
"Paid"  and  fol- 
lows through 
with  the  popu- 
lar "Dance, 
Fools,  Dance." 


Sonora,  Mexico.  She  was  the  Gypsy  Girl 
in  "General  Crack"  with  John  Barrymore, 
and  played  with  Frank  Fay  in  "Under  a 
Texas  Moon."  She  is  now  appearing  in  a 
musical  comedy,  "Nina  Rosa,"  on  the  New 
York  stage. 

M.  C.  S.,  Jersey  City.  You  know  your 
stars  all  right  if  you  haven't  missed  an  issue 
of  Screenland  for  several  years.  Helen 
Kane,  the  boop-a-doop  girl,  was  born  Aug. 
4,  1908,  in  the  Bronx,  N.  Y.  Real  name, 
Shroeder.  She  is  5  feet  2  inches  tall, 
weighs  117  pounds  and  has  brown  hair  and 
eyes.  Alice  White  is  5  feet  2  inches  tall. 
Nancy  Carroll  is  5  feet  4  inches  and 
weighs  118  pounds.  John  Boles  was  on 
the  stage  in  musical  comedy  before  the 
kleigs  got  him.    His  first  screen  part  was 


Consult  the  following 
service  departments  be- 
fore asking  your  ques- 
tions, please.  Stars'  ad- 
dresses on  Page  99.  Casts 
of  current  films  on  page 
97.    Thank  you ! 


with  Gloria  Swanson  in  "The  Loves  of 
Sunya."  His  first  big  chance  was  in  "The 
Desert  Song." 

C.  and  A.  Where  have  you  been  hiding 
that  you  do  not  know  Charles  Farrell  is 
one  of  our  best-loved  cinema  stars?  Come 
on  out  and  meet  the  big  shot  of  Onset 
Bay,  Mass.  Among  Charlie's  pictures  are, 
"High  Society  Blues"  with  Janet  Gaynor ; 
"The  Princess  and  the  Plumber"  with 
Maureen  O'Sullivan,  and  his  last  release 
with  Janet  Gaynor,  "The  Man  Who  Came 
Back." 

Miriam  C.  So  I'm  one  of  the  few  per- 
sons who  have  a  real  sense  of  humor? 
Look  around  you,  there  are  a  lot  of  others 
just  dying  to  be  laughed  at.  Greta  Garbo 
was  born  Sept.  18,  1906.  Her  first  Amer- 
ican picture  was  "The  Torrent,"  followed 
soon  by  "Flesh  and  the  Devil,"  "Love," 
"The  Divine  Woman,"  "The  Single  Stand- 
ard" and  "The  Kiss,"  all  silent  films.  Her 
first  talkie  was  "Anna  Christie,"  then  came 
"Romance,"  and  her  latest  is  "Inspiration." 

Helene,  Peoria.  Are  you  a  dumb-bell? 
My  word,  what  a  question.  At  this  dis- 
tance, I'm  not  prepared  to  commit  myself. 
Gary  Cooper's  life  story  to  date  is  most 
interesting.  His  age  on  last  birthday.  May 
7,  1930,  was  29  years.  He  has  brown  hair, 
blue  eyes,  is  6  feet  2  inches  tall  and  weighs 
180  pounds.  His  hobbies  are  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, riding,  swimming  and  taxidermy.  He 
attended  a  private  school  in  London,  Eng- 
(Coutinued  on  page  101) 
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<^  outo  f8G  uests... 


Seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  dollars  in  prizes 
will  be  given  in  our  unique 
new  advertising  campaign.  The 
first  prize  will  be  $1785.00  cash  (or 
the  Studebaker  eight-cylinder  Sedan  shown 
to  the  right)  and  there  is  an  additional  prize  of 
$715.00  to  be  added  to  the  first  prize  on  the  proof  of  promptness. 

There  is  absolutely  no  charge  to  you  for  trying  for  the  prizes,  which 
will  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  contestants'  standings  when  the 
final  decision  is  made.  Can  you  pass  this  difficult  test  of  observation? 

Here  is  the  test.  The  picture  above  portrays  a  young  woman 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  her  guests.  Unknown  to  her,  eight  of  them  are 
already  there.  Their  faces  are  concealed  in  the  foliage  around  the 
door.   Can  you  find  them? 

Look  carefully.  If  you  can  find  the  faces  of  five  or  more  of  the 
guests  who  are  present,  lose  no  time  but  mark  them  with  a  cross,  tear 
out  the  picture  and  send  it.  Duplicate  prizes  will  be  given  in  case 
of  ties  and  the  prizes  will  all  be  given  free  of  all  charge  and  prepaid. 
Answers  will  not  be  accepted  from  persons  living  outside  U.  S.  A. 
or  in  Chicago. 

T.  A.  HUGHES 

Dept.  9,  500  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


~forthh 
OPPORTUNITY 
TO  WIN*2500.00 


Studebaker  8 

Sedan 


When  you  write  advertisers  please  mention  SCREEXLAND. 
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From  society   to  the 
screen!  Katherine  Leslie, 
New  York  Social  Regis- 
terite,  signs  for  films 


SHE'S  a  real,  not  press-agent, 
society  girl,  this  tall,  dark,  lovely 
Miss  Leslie,  whom  Paramount 
has  just  signed  to  a  contract.  Daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Leslie 
of  New  York  City,  Katherine  has 
played  an  important  and  popular 
part  in  Manhattan's  junior  Mayfair. 
But  society  wasn't  enough  for  'Kay' 
Leslie.  Last  season  she  stepped  out 
on  the  Broadway  stage  in  a  principal 
role  of  "Rebound,"  the  Donald  Og- 
den  Stewart  play,  starring  Hope 
Williams,  another  girl  who  left 
luxury  for  hard  work  as  an  actress. 
Miss  Leslie's  beauty  and  dramatic 
ability  attracted  much  attention. 
When  Paramount  asked  her  to  take 
a  screen  test  she  submitted  more  as  a 
lark  than  anything  else — but  to  her 
surprise  the  film  company  offered 
her  an  imposing  contract.  She  will 
play  a  society  girl  in  her  first  picture, 
and  her  statuesque  loveliness  will 
form  a  splendid  foil  to  Tallulah 
Bankhead's  blonde  and  sultry  beauty. 

Hal  Phyfe 


iscovery 
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William  Beaudine,  director  of  "Women  Like  Men,"  surrounded  by  hisl  comely  cast. 
From  left  to  right:  Lilyan  T ashman,  Louise  Fazenda,  Evelyn  Brent,  Fritzi  Ridgeway, 
Helen  Keating,  Marceline  Day,  Elizabeth  Keating,  June  Clyde  and,  seated,  Irene  Rich. 


The  First 

tAll-fVoman  Picture! 


WE'VE  had  pictures  with  all-men  casts,  but 
"Women  Like  Men"  is  the  first  all-woman  cast 
in  the  history  of  Hollywood.  William  Beaudine 
is  directing,  and  says  he  feels  like  a  sultan  sur- 
rounded by  such  pulchritude.  Just  get  a  load  of  the 
imposing  cast:  Evelyn  Brent,  Marceline  Day,  Irene 
Rich,  Lilyan  Tashman,  Louise  Fazenda,  June  Clyde, 
Fritzi  Ridgeway  and  the  Keating  twins — Elizabeth  and 
Helen.    The  title  of  the  film  may  be  changed. 

It's  a  story  of  war  and  all  its  tragedy  from  the 
women's  angle.  But  Louise  Fazenda  supplies  the  light 
moments.  The  girls  dress  in  smart  uniforms,  that  is, 
all  but  Louise,  who  is  called  upon  to  wear  funny  pants, 
large,  baggy  bathrobes  and  other  comedy  props. 

Evelyn.  Brent  is  the  hard-boiled,  heart-of-gold  heroine. 
Fritzi  Ridgeway  plays  a  snooper  and  is  generally  dis- 
liked. Irene  Rich  is  the  nice  New  York  woman  who 
raised  the  unit.  June  Clyde  is  the  sweet  southern  girl. 
Lilyan  Tashman  is  a  chauffeur  who  always  fills  her 


hot-water  bottle  with  cognac  before  'going  out.'  The 
Keating  twins  are  a  couple  of  kids  collecting  marriage 
proposals.  Marceline  Day  is  another  sweet  girl  and 
Louise  Fazenda  is  a  corn- fed  damsel  from  Iowa. 

The  Keating  twins  were  the  cross-word  puzzle  of  the 
lot — nobody  could  tell  them  apart  until  someone  discov- 
ered that  one  of  the  girls  has  a  mole  and  the  other 
hasn't. 

Every  afternoon,  tea  is  served  to  the  ladies  by  a  husky 
disillusioned  male  who  obviously  regards  this  as  the 
final  insult  to  his  sex.  It's  one  of  the  most  hilarious  sets 
ever  with  the  girls  swapping  smart  repartee  between 
scenes. 

There's  nary  a  man  in  the  cast,  although  the  masculine 
hubbub  of  war  is  heard  going  on  outside  all  the  time. 

Director  Beaudine  flaunts  a  leather  strap  and  vows 
that  he  whips  his  feminine  cast  into  discipline. 

Here's  to  the  first  all-woman  picture,  and  to  Liberty 
Productions  for  producing  it ! 
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SOS  —  £ADY  in  ©ISTRESS! 

Or  Kay  Francis  in  a  torn  dress.  Kay  couldn't  go  on  with  the  show  until 
her  evening  dress  was  mended  but  the  seamstress  came  to  her  rescue. 
This  is  between  scenes  of  "Ladies'  Man"  in  which  Miss  Francis  appears 
opposite  William  Powell.    Note  the  cafe  set  and  the  studio  props. 
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Screenland's  Honor  Page 

Won  by  Richard  Dix 


Richard  Dix  has  at  last  lived  down  "The 
Vanishing  American."  For  years  his  every 
performance  has  heen  compared  with  this 
silent  epic  but  now  he  has  surpassed  himself. 
As  Yancey  Cravat  in  "Cimarron,"  Dix  gives 
one  of  the  best  performances  of  the  year.  He 
lives  the  part  and  plays  it  with  power  and 
pathos.  The  story  starts  in  1889  with  a  land 
rush  to  Oklahoma,  and  ends  in  1929 — and 
Rich  moves  right  along  with  the  times,  from 
a  young  adventurer,  a  leader  of  men.  to  a 
pathetic,  heroic  end.  Incidentally,  'Cimarron' 
is  an  Indian  word  and  means  wild  and  un- 
ruly. Richard  Dix  does  justice  to  Edna 
Ferber's  best  seller  and  Screenland  is 
proud  to  present  him  with  this  Honor  Page. 


Richard  Dix  as  Yancey  Cravat,  the  adventurer  and 
two-fisted  pioneer  and  the  talkie  sensation  of  the 
season  in  "Cimarron." 
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SCREEN  SLANTS  By  Victor De  Pauw 


"Dear  Clara  Bow": 


(A  cross-section  of  her  public.) 
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The  Smart  Screen  Magazine 


THE  EDITOR'S  PAGE 


Y 


Delight  Evans 


OU'LL  be  seeing  stars  stay  away  from  the  theaters  en  masse. 
from   now   on.    And    And  somehow  that  annoys  the  producers. 

So  the  star  system  which  was  never  really 
threatened,  just  a  little  shaky  now  and 
then,  is  back  full  force.  Janet  Gaynor 
and  Charles  Farrell  broke  Roxy  house 


like  it! 
You  may  have  thought 
you  went  to  the  movies  to 
see  a  well-directed  drama, 


or  a  sparkling  comedy,  or   records  in  their  come-back  picture,  a 


the  transcription  of  a  favorite  stage 
play.    Wrong!    Whether  you  knew  it  or 

not  at  the  time,  you  were  going  to  see    his  "City  Lights."    Little  Mitzi  Green 


not-so-good   melodrama.     Chaplin  gets 
a  head  for  the  New  York  premier  of 


Garbo    -  Chatterton      Powell  —  Bow  — 
Colman  —  Shearer  —  Haines  —  Francis 
and,  of  course,  Mickey  Mouse.    And  I 
can  prove  it. 


gets  herself  insured  for  one  million  dol- 
lars.   And — 

Warner  Brothers  began  their  'talent 
raid.'    They  lured  Connie  Bennett  over 


The  producers,  who  have  been  doing  a  to  make  two  pictures  a  year  for  them,  at 
little  quiet  and  intensive  star-gazing  for  a  reputed  salary  of  $30,000  a  week.  (A 
months  past,  have  pounced.  They  are  stipend  we  won't  quarrel  with  after  seeing 
convinced,  this  time,  that  stars  fill  the  the  Bennett  in  "The  Easiest  Way."  This 
theaters.  For  a  while  there  they  labored  girl,  who  can  wear  a  fifteen -dollar  dress 
under  the  delusion  that  audiences  didn't  and  make  it  look  like  a  Lanvin  original, 
care  who  played  in  a  picture  so  long  as  it  is  worth  any  amount  she  asks  of  any  pro- 
was  a  pretty  good  picture.  So  they  sent  ducer.)  Then  Warners  signed  up  Ruth 
to  Broadway  for  stage  talent  and  pre-  Chatterton,  William  Powell,  and  Kay 
tended  that  they  didn't  care  when  the  Francis,  in  rapid  succession,  to  start 
home-lot  actors  sulked.  In  fact,  those  work  when  present  contracts  expire.  And 
actors  began  to  feel  like  step- children  they  are  said  to  be  on  the  trail  of  other 
after  a  while.  They'd  had  everything  their  big  stars  who  are  box-office  panics. 


own  way  for  so  long  that  it  was  funny  to 
see  their  startled  faces 
when  the  Broadway  up- 
starts got  the  gravy. 
They  needn't  have 
worried.  The  public 
has  always  known  what 
it  wants;  and  if  it 
doesn't  get  what  it 
wants,  it  knows  just 
what  to  do  about  it — 


The  most  popular  star  in 
pictures,  the  one  star  about 
whom  there  is  no  argu- 
ment, only  applause,  has 
at  last  received  a  deserved 
reward  —  stardom,  with 
electric  lights.  Mickey 
Mouse  is  the  name! 


Of  course  the  other  producers  are  busy, 
too  —  Fox  is  pushing 
Elissa  Landi — Para- 
mount has  its  Dietrich 
— Metro  its  Garbo,  its 
Crawford  and  Shearer. 
All  box-office — all  stars. 

And  you  should  see 
the  fan  mail.  You  have 
— you  wrote  it! 
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SCREENLAND 


heir 


By 

Alma 
Whitaker 


Publicity  for  private  wives  is  undesirable,  declares  Mildred  Evelyn 
Brook.  "For  Clive's  sake,"  adds  Mrs.  Brook.  But  Clive  often  in- 
sists upon  her  posing  for  pictures  with  him. 


THERE  are  certain  charms  for  a  male  screen  star 
in  having  a  non-professional  wife  at  home,  who 
makes  his  interests  her  sole  concern  in  life.  Com- 
petitive glory  in  the  domestic  menage  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  ideal  arrangement  for  happy  marriage  in 
Hollywood. 

Some  of  these  gentlemen  guard  the  privacy  of 
their  wives  with  positive  ferocity.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true,  for  instance,  of  John  Boles,  who  can 
get  really  mean  about  it.  Any  poor  scribe  ask- 
ing for  a  picture  of  the  fair  Mrs.  Boles  is  promptly 
snubbed. 

All  the  same,  Marcelite  Dobbs,  born  and  raised  in  a 
small  town,  met  John  Boles  when  they  were  both  at- 
tending the  University  of  Texas,  and  their  marriage  was 
a  graduation  celebration.  She  is  a  sweet  domestic  per- 
son, who  relieves  her  John  of  all  the  tiresome  business 
side  of  an  artist's  life  and 
the  responsibilities  of  run- 
ning a  home  benignly. 
They  have  two  little  girls, 
whose  names  are  withheld 
for  all  the  world  as 
though  publication  would 
occasion  some  fear- 
ful blight.  Mrs.  Boles 
plays  bridge  and  is  an 
excellent  hostess,  both 
at  the  town  and  beach 
houses. 

This  matter  of  public- 
ity for  the  private  fam- 
ilies of  the  stars  is  a  con- 
troversial   subject.  The 


j'nays'  insist  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
i"exploit  their  wives  and  babies  for 
their  own  personal  publicity."  The 
'ayes'  declare  that  they  want  the 
family  to  be  in  on  all  the  glory  there 
is.  It's  all  in  the  point  of  view ! 
Both  Chester  Morris  and  Robert 
Montgomery  are  in  the  secretive  class — positively  no 
pictures  of  wives  and  babies,  if  you  please.  Even 
their  two  new  babies  are  to  be  kept  rigidly  out  of 
print. 

We  asked  with  affectionate  interest  for  a  picture  of 
Mrs.  Jack  Mulhall.  But  it  was  a  picture  of  Jack,  with 
a  voluminous  biography  which  arrived — and  even  in  the 
biography,  Mrs.  Jack  wasn't  mentioned  anywhere ! 
Dear,  dear,  and  she  such  a  nice  girl,  too,  so  popular 
socially. 

Lawrence  Tibbett,  on  the  other  hand,  is  immensely 
proud  of  his  Grace,  as  well  he  may  be.  She  was  Grace 
Mackay  Smith  of  Los  Angeles,  and  they  met  when  both 
were  attending  Manual  Arts  High  School.  They  mar- 
ried right  after  graduating  from  there.  When  they  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  Lawrence's  voice  was  worth 
investing  in,  there  were  a  couple  of  twin  boys  also  to 

be  considered.  Grace  tm» 
dertook  to  support  the 
twins  while  Lawrence 
went  to  New  York 
to  study.  It  proved  a 
highly  profitable  invest- 
ment. 

Grace  Tibbett  writes 
charming  poetry  and  mag- 
azine articles.  But  her 
home  always  comes  first, 
even  since  Lawrence's  phe- 
nominal  success  have  made 
servants  galore  possible. 
Their  home  in  Beverly 
Hills  is  a  delightful  social 
center,  when  they  are  not 


Mrs.  Skeets  Gallagher 
gave  up  the  stage  for 
matrimony.  Now 
there's  a  Gallagher, 
Junior. 

Left:  Mrs.  Johnny 
Mack  Brown,  nee  Cor- 
nelia Foster,  with  lit- 
tle Jane  Harriet  and 
the  proud  papa. 

Mrs.  Claude  Allister — 
right — says  one  career 
in  the  family  is  all 
that  any  home  can 
stand! 
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PRIVATE  WIVES! 


Introducing  some  of  the  little-known  but 
nevertheless    important  non-professional 
wives  of  the  film  colony.    In  other  words, 
meet  the  Missus! 


in  New  York.  Grace  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to 
Paris  just  before  Christ- 
mas, to  be  plagued  with 
eager  inquiries  from  re- 
porters anent  a  pro- 
jected divorce!  Anyone 
who  knows  Grace  will 
appreciate  the  horror  of 
any  such  supposition. 
No  wonder  she  denied  it 
indignantly. 

Mrs.  Johnny  Mack 
Brown  was  Cornelia  Fos- 
ter of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala- 
bama. They  too  met  in 
college  and  married  when 
Johnny  graduated.  They 

have  a  little  bungalow  in  Hollywood  and  are  pos- 
itively mushy  over  their  daughter,  Jane  Harriet,  seven- 
teen months  of  age  and  already  making  a  stylish  social 
impression  wherever  she  goes.  The  more  the  world 
adores  his  Cornelia,  the  better  Johnny  likes  it.  And  it 
would  break  his  heart  if  people  didn't  know  about  Jane 
Harriet. 

Victor  McLaglen  is  prepared  to  brag  about  his  dom- 
estic appendages  any  day.  Enid  LaMont,  who  conferred 
the  honor  of  matrimony  upon  Victor,  is  the  daughter 
of  a  British  Admiral.  They  married  when  Victor  re- 
turned to  England  after  being  Chief   of   Police  of 


Victor  McLaglen  is  prepared  to  brag  about  his  do- 
mestic appendages  any  day:  Mrs.  McLaglen,  who 
was  Enid  LaMont,  Andrew,  nine,  and  Sheila,  seven. 


Bagdad  for  the  Allies 
during  the  war.  There 
are  two  lambkins,  An- 
drew, nine,  and  Sheila, 
seven,  these  being  Mrs. 
McLaglen's  main  inter- 
est in  life,  together  with 
the  suitable  petting  of 
Victor  after  a  hard  day 
at  the  studio.  A  distin- 
guished -  appearing  per- 
son, this  Enid,  who 
does  her  spouse  infinite 
credit. 

Mrs.  Clive  Brook 
is  the  one  who  feels 
that  publicity  is  un- 
desirable for  private 
wives  in  that  menage.  "For  Give's  sake,"  she 
says.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  for- 
merly a  successful  actress  on  the  London  stage,  as  Mil- 
dred Evelyn.  It  was  when  she  and  Clive  performed  in 
the  same  play  that  the  romance  began.  They  have  been 
in  the  States  five  years  now  and  have  two  children. 
These  and  Clive  form  Mrs.  Brook's  most  compelling  in- 
terests in  life,  with  tennis  as  her  pet  recreation. 

Mrs.  Skeets  Gallagher  is  another  girl  who  gave  up 
the  stage  for  matrimony.  It  was  when  she  and  Skeets 
played  a  show  together  in  Chicago,  that  they  decided  to 
slip  off  and  be  married  in  Mexico.   But  by  that  time 


Eddie  Cantor  and  his  five  daughters  beside  the 
swimming    pool    in    their    Beverly    Hills  home. 
Where's  Mrs.  Cantor?  She's  taking  this  picture. 


Bert  Wheeler's  wife  was  a  professional  dancer. 
Now  little  Dolores  Patricia  occupies  most  of  her 
attention.  Here  are  all  three  Wheelers. 
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SCREENLAND 


Lawrence  Tibbett  is  im- 
mensely proud  of  his 
wife,  Grace.  She  writes 
charming  poetry  and 
magazine  articles. 


she  had  made  her  name  of 
Pauline  Mason  well-known 
in  theatrical  circles. 

Bert  Wheeler's  wife 
was  a  professional  dancer. 
Now  Miss  Dolores  Patri- 
cia occupies  most  of  her 
attention.  Bert  likes  this 
picture  of  the  Wheelers 
used  with  this  article  he- 
cause,  in  a  hasty  glance, 

it  looks  as  if  he  has  a  huge  family.    See  if  it  doesn't! 

Mrs.  Robert  Woolsey  made  matrimony  her  career 
from  the  very  beginning.  Bob  is  her  whole  life ;  she 
watches  his  every  mood,  anticipates  his  desires,  smoothes 
out  the  day's  irritations,  and  is  generally  the  arch-gen- 
tleman-petter  of  Hollywood.  Just  being  a  fond  back- 
ground for  Bob  is  completely  satisfying. 

These  comedians  do  get  the  faithful  wives !  Where 
could  any  man  find  a  more  devoted  better-half  than  Joe 
E.  Brown,  to  whom  Mrs.  Brown  has  lately  presented 
a  baby  daughter,  in  addition  to  the  two  boys  Joe  already 
bragged  about? 

Mrs.  Brown  is  one  of  those  large  women  that  little 
chaps  like  Joe  just  naturally  gravitate  to — large  in  phys- 
ique, generosity,  understanding,  good  humor — oh,  quite 
a  dear.  She  loves  Joe's  prosperty  and  revels  in  her  hand- 
some huge  apartment.  Bridge  is  her  pet  diversion,  when 
the  baby  will  permit.  She  won't  even  mind  if  the  baby 
girl  developes  Joe's  mouth.   It's  beautiful  to  her! 

Mrs.  Claude  Allister  took  on  another  kind  of  a  come- 
dian, Claude  being  a  super-success  as  the  Archie-Algy- 
Percy  type  of  aristocratic  vacuity.  No  one  can  do  as 
much  as  Claude  can  with  a  monocle.  Mrs.  Allister  was 
Barbara  Fay.  She  says  one  career  in  the  family  is  all 
that  any  home  can  stand. 

Robert  Armstrong  is  another  lucky  man,  for  Jean 
Kent  really  can  claim  to  have  sacrificed  at  least  the  prom- 
ising beginnings  of  a  career  for  him. 
She  was  studying  music  and  dancing 
in  New  York  when  the  advent  of 
Robert  disturbed  the  routine.  Then 
he  went  to  London  with  "Is  Zat  So?" 
and  kept   the  cables   sizzling  with 
pleas.   So  Jean  went  to  London  and 
married  Robert.  Then  someone  dropped  out  of  the  play 
suddenly,  and  Jean  hopped  into  the  emergency  role 
with  happy  success.  But  Bob's  the  whole  show  now. 

Another  much-to-be-envied  fellow  is  Laurence  Grant, 
who  besides  being  occupied  with  parts  in  two  pictures  in 
Ihe  making  at  this  writing,  is  vice-president  or  director 
of  all  sorts  of  actors'  organizations,  including  the  Acad- 
emy, and  chairman  of  endless  committees,  and  forever 
in  demand  as  a  witty  toastmaster.  Fancy  having  to  live 
with  a  person  like  that !  But  Hegge  Hay  gave  up  a  good 
interior  decorator  business  to  marry  Laurence  last  year. 
She  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  sophisticated  charm 
and  domestic  sweetness.  And  oh,  boy,  she  can  cook! 
Her  garden,  tended  by  herself,  is  a  ducky  place.  Birds 
galore  visit  her  daily  on  the  most  intimate  terms  and  the 
only  time  she  ever  nags  Laurence  is  when  he  forgets 
to  bring  the  bird  seed  home. 

Edmund  Breese  has  nothing  to  complain  of  either — 
just  celebrated  his  eighteenth  anniversary  of  marrying 
a  completely  devoted  spouse.  Mrs.  Breese  says  she 
would  not  dream  of  trading  on  Edmund's  fame;  the 
background  is  quite  pleasant  enough. 


Just  being  a  fond  back- 
ground for  Bobby  com- 
pletely satisfies  Mrs. 
Robert  Woolsey.  Matri- 
mony is  her  career. 


Of  course  Mrs.  George 
Arliss  is  the  arch-dowager 
of  Hollywood.  She  had 
been  an  actress  herself 
for  years,  until  she  finally 
submerged  her  life  com- 
pletely in  George's  inter- 
ests. It  was  quite  a  gala 
occasion  when  she  ap- 
peared in  "Disraeli"  with 
her  George.  She  is  a  come- 
ly, placid  lady,  with  a  comfortable  philosophy,  and  carries 
a  pet  parrot  around  with  her  wherever  they  go. 

Of  course  you  know  about  Mrs.  Eddie  Cantor.  Mother 
of  the  six  Cantor  daughters,  manager  of  comedian  Ed- 
die's homes  in  Beverly  Hills  and  Great  Neck,  Long 
Island,  and  New  York,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Cantor  was  an  east- 
side  belle  when  Eddie  beseiged  her  for  her  hand.  She 
married  him  despite  the  opposition  of  her  family,  who 
couldn't  see  much  of  a  future  for  a  boy  who  made  a 
living  being  funny  on  the  stage.  But  the  Cantor  mar- 
riage turned  out  amazingly  well.  She's  his  best  audience 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  old  saw,  his  severest  critic.  If 
the  Missus  laughs  at  one  of  his  jokes,  Eddie  knows  it 
must  be  funny,  so  he's  not  surprised  when  Broadway 
audiences  howl  later  on. 

And  you've  all  heard  how  happy  the  former  Mrs. 
Jessica  Sargent  is  making  your  Richard  Barthelmess. 
Yes — Mrs.  Dick  is  an  exquisite  hostess,  an  ardent  sports- 
woman, and  an  all-round  good  sport.  Her  little  son 
by  her  first  marriage,  Stewart  Sargent,  and  Dick's  little 
girl,  Mary  Hay  second,  are  great 
pals,  and  all  in  all  the  Barthelmess 
menage  is  one  of  the  smoothest  and 
sanest  in  Hollywood. 

(Continued  on  page  122) 


Jean  Kent  gave 
up  a  promising 
future  on  the 
stage  for  the  ca- 
reer of  private 
wife.  She  is  Mrs. 
Robert  A  r  m- 
strong  and  proud 
of  it! 
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Ladies'  Man 

Bill  Powell  denies  all! 

By 

Marie  House 


WILLIAM  POWELL  is  disgruntled. 
The  suave,  polished,  debonair  Mr. 
Philo  Vance — Street  of  Chance — 
Powell  is  ruffled.  Indignant.  He's 
not  a  "Ladies'  Man" !  He  can't  see  himself  as 
a  ladies'  man.  He's  not  a  Casanova.  No  sheik. 
No  handsome  heartbreaker.  Neither  in  char- 
acter, nor  off  the  stage.  And  yet  he's  knee- 
deep  in  making  into  a  talkie  that  sensational 
novel  "Ladies'  Man"  by  Rupert  Hughes. 

"I'm  offering  a  direct  challenge  to  the  movie 
public,  playing  this  part,"  he  declares.  "I'm 
throwing  down  the  gauntlet.  How  can  they 
receive  me  in  such  a  naive  part?  I'm  not  a 
ladies'  man.  I  haven't  the  physical  charac- 
teristics for  one  thing.  Not  handsome.  Some- 
one like  Valentino  should  have  played  this 
part.    Not  Bill  Powell." 

"But  don't  you  think  Jamie  Darricott  of 
'Ladies'  Man'  was  a  villian?"  I  ventured. 

"Never!  He  was  just  weak.  Passive.  He 
had  to  be.  He  hasn't  any  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  parts  I  like 
to  play,  that  I  feel  I 
can  play  best.  No  men- 
tality. None  of  those 
sparkling  facets  of 
character  which  make 
personality." 

But  most  actors  like 
a  diversity  of  roles,  I 
reminded  him. 

"I  have  no  particu- 
lar desire  to  show  off 
my  histrionic  abilities." 
he  said.  "I  like  to  do 
a  part  well,  and  think 

when  it  is  finished  that  it  was  a  good  job,  well  done.  I 
take  satisfaction  in  that.  But  there's  no  use  putting  a 
round  peg  in  a  square  hole.  Not  that  I  always  want  to 
be  the  same  kind  of  peg,  you  understand.  But  there  are 
plenty  of  square  pegs  for  square  holes.  So  keep  the 
round  pegs  for  the  roUnd  holes." 

"But  Mr.  Powell,"  I  objected,  "I  remember  your  part 
in  'Romola.'  Wasn't  that  character  something  the  same, 


No,  he  says — he's  not  a 
"Ladies'  Man."  That's 
just  the  title  of  his  new 
picture.  Powell  doesn't 
like   the   Casanova  role. 


Oh,  so  you're  not  a  ladies' 
man?  Then  just  how  do 
you  explain  this  pleasant 
scene  with  Kay  Francis 
and  Carole  Lombard? 


all. 


after  all?"  He  disagreed. 
"Not  the  same  thing  at 
Tito  in  'Romola'  was  an  ambitious  man.  He  mar- 


ried the  woman  he  loved  and  because  he  found  her  cold, 
he  took  the  little  peasant  girl — remember  Dorothy  Gish 
in  the  part? — and  had  with  her  the  simple  peasant-like 
life  he  craved.  But  he  didn't  go  around  making  fools 
of  women  just  because  it  was  easy,  or  he  could." 

"Then  acting  to  you  is  a  business,  not  an  ambition?" 

"Perhaps,  yes.  I  went  on  the  (Continued  on  page  119) 
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THE  REAL 

GARBO! 

What's  the   truth  about 

Hollywood's 
Mystery 
Star?' 

Which  of  the  many  stories 
about  her  can  you  believe? 
Is  she  a  cold,  moody  wo- 
man—  a  contemptuous 
genius?  Or  is  she  a  nice  girl 
who  happens  to  have  a  great 
talent?  This  story  answers 
your  questions.  It  gives  you 
more  of  the  real  Greta  than 
all  those 


'Garho  Legends': 
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A 


N  actor  once  called 
her  'Honey.'  She 
likes  spaghetti.  The 


living  soul  of  Friml's 
U  Amour,   Ton  jours,  L' Amour.     Long  and  alabaster. 
Melts  into  any  background. 

Would  be  a  bad  poker  opponent.  Cool  on  the  edge  of 
a  volcano.  Greatest  eloquence  is  silence.  Timid  as  a 
gazelle.  Five  years  ago  put  down  ambition  on  biography 
'to  be  a  great  star.'  So  did  a  hundred  others.  No  one 
knows  who  they  are. 

Worships  the  sun.  Has  no  time  for  prudishness.  Her 
eye-lashes  are  real.  Never  said  "Me  I  go  home."  Might 
have  said,  "I  think  I  will  go  home,"  but  never  uses 
grammar  as  bad  as  most  writers  say  in  talking  about 
her.  Walks  like  a  Prussian  soldier.  Rides  roller  coasters. 
Had  same  cameraman  for  twelve  pictures.  Seldom  agrees 
with  critics.  Even  when  they  say  she's  good.  Rents  her 
house.  Has  a  dog.  And  cats.  And  a  parrot. 

Wild  about  children.  Once  said  she  wanted  a  family 
of  six.  Looks  on  conventions  with  profound,  sincere 
contempt.  Likes  jazz  records.  Loves  solitude  of  sea. 
Yet  sometimes  it  makes  her  nervous.  Her  eyes  are  gray- 
green  with  black  pupils.  Like  most  talked-about  person- 
ages, knows  all  the  Garbo  gags  as  well  as  De  Mille  knows 
his  bathtubs.    Doesn't  like  button  shoes. 

Abhors  small  talk.  Reads  anything  that  might  yield  a 
clue  for  a  picture.  Looks  less  like  Garbo  off  the  screen 
than  any  other  hundred  or  so  girls  on  Hollywood  Boule- 
vard. Has  freckles.  Smokes  non-nicotine  cigarettes. 
Never  had  a  dentist  work  on  her  teeth.  Stockings  annoy 
her. 

Doesn't  give  interviews.  Same  old  flub-dub  of  love 
and  inhibitions  and  sorrows,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  exhausted 
patience.  Doesn't  think  she's  mysterious.  Is  only  twenty- 
three  years  old.  Wants  to  play  boy's  part  in  Wilde's 
''Dorian  Grey."  Don't  think  she'll  ever  do  either. 
Didn't  collapse  when  John  Gilbert  married  Ina  Claire. 
Devours  ice  cream  cones  on  warm  days. 


By  Sydney  Valentine 


Raw  vegetables  and 


Put  a  fading  Hollywood 
cafe  on  map  again  by  drop- 
ping in  to  lunch.  Hasn't 
been  there  since.  Crazy  about 
Polly  Moran's  buffoonery.  Never  saw  "Anna  Christie" 
until  it  played  local  theater.  Autographs  few  photos. 
Doesn't  sulk.  Rowed  ten  miles  to  sea  and  gave  director 
leaping-lenas  on  location.  Has  a  swimming  pool  for 
bathing  an  nature!.  Wonders  what  Amos  'n'  Andy  is 
about.  Won't  have  visitors  on  set 
anchovies  her  pet  salad. 

Walked  into  M-G-M  commissary  one  lunch  hour  and 
almost  paralyzed  traffic.  Always  wears  berets.  Hair  is 
not  golden  but  brown.  Never  wears  it  Garbo  style  ex- 
cept on  screen.  Has  thousands  of  paintings  of  self  sent 
by  fans.  Hates  parties.  Doesn't  like  Hollywood  paw- 
ing. Likes  to  whistle.  Seen  chasing  bull-frogs  on  back 
lot.  Writes  letters  in  long-hand.  Owns  town  car  and 
drives  tinny  roadster.  Knows  few  people  on  the  lot  she 
has  worked  on  five  years.  Vice  versa.  Adores  flowers 
but  not  in  profusion.  Uses  no  powder  or  rouge  off 
pictures. 

Actual  height,  5  feet,  6  inches.  Weighs  122  pounds  at 
least  standing.  Sits  for  two  hundred  or  more  portraits 
at  once.  Tireless  worker.  Does  not  dislike  publicity  and 
never  said  she  did.  Won't  do  anything  for  it.  Reads  all 
fan  magazines  and  picture  reviews.  Never  had  a  press 
agent. 

Real  name  Gustaffson.  Brother  Sven  in  films  in 
Stockholm.  He'd  be  a  rave  here,  pictures  show.  She's 
very  thrifty,  lives  modestly  in  comparison  usual  Holly- 
wood splurge.  Never  entertains  outside  small  circle. 
Goes  to  opera  or  theater  or  concerts.  Usually  stops  show 
at  intermission.  Won't  be  stared  at.  Changes  her  course 
when  stranger  hoves  in  view  off  her  bow.  Likes  crusts 
of  French  bread  and  sweet  butter.  Never  known  to  be 
rude. 

Likes  to  laugh  and  have  good  times.  How?  We 
don't  know! 


GARBO 

Likes  to  whistle 

Uses  no  powder 
or  rouge 

Never  went  to  a 
dentist 

Smokes  non-nico- 
tine cigarettes 

Wonders  what 
Amos  'n'  Andy 
is  about 

Would  like  to 
have  a  family 
of  six! 
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Beginning  the  delicious  diary  of  the 
son  and  heir  of  two  famous  screen  stars. 
Fiction— spiced  with  humor,  and  truth! 


FRIDAY,  June  6.  Busy  being  born.  Weighed 
seven  pounds.  Hard  day  for  everybody.  Slept 
twenty- four  hours  without  batting  an  eye. 

Saturday.  Met  mother  for  the  first  time — 
socially.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  she  turned  out  to 
be  Gloria  Latour,  the  famous  movie  star.  She  is  beau- 
tiful.   Flowers  everywhere.    They  smelled  swell. 

"Here's  baby,  Miss  Latour,"  Nursie  beld  me  out.  It 
gave  me  a  shock  to  hear  mother  called  'Miss.'  These 
moving  picture  people  get  away  with  anything. 

Sbe  took  a  look  at  me.  "Is  that  mine?"  she  cried. 
"Take  it  away.    I  never  want  to  see  it  again." 

That  was  the  start  I  got  in  life.    Let  out  a  yell  they 


could  hear  down  on  Hollywood  Boulevard.    Know  I'm 
little  and  new.    Can  I  help  it?    Give  a  boy  a  chance!  | 

Sunday.  Nursie's  a  peach.  She's  going  home  with  1 
me  when  we  leave  the  hospital.  Glad.  Like  her  better  j 
than  Miss  Latour.  (Just  can't  learn  to  call  that  woman  | 
'mother').  One  of  the  internes  said  Nursie  was  the  | 
prettiest  little  blonde  he'd  seen  in  a  long  time.  Asked  | 
her  why  she  didn't  go  into  the  movies. 

"Don't  kid  yourself,  John,"  she  told  him.  "That's  1 
why  I  came  to  Hollywood.  If  I  could  get  a  job  in  the  J 
movies,  do  you  think  I'd  be  taking  care  of  Latour's  : 
baby  ?" 

Monday.      It's  all  right.     Miss  Latour's  married,  j 
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"Take    that  kid 
away   from  here!" 
yelled  Dad.  "Want 
to  spoil  him?  You're 
not  going  to  put 
him   on  exhibi- 
tion like  this!" 


Illustrated  by 
Raymond  Thayer 


Nursie  says  that  a  moving  picture  actress  never  uses  her 
husband's  name.    Dad's  coming  to  see  me  tomorrow. 

Tuesday.  Met  Dad  today.  His  name  is  William 
W.  Regan,  the  same  as  mine.  He's  been  on  location  so 
couldn't  get  in  to  see  me  before.  Poked  me  and  called 
me  'Bill.'  Like  him.  He's  big  and  hairy  and  smokes 
cigars  that  smell  terrible.  But  he  takes  a  boy  seriously. 
None  of  this  baby-talk  stuff.  Dad  and  I  will  get  along 
fine  when  we've  had  a  chance  to  get  acquainted. 

Nursie  says  Dad  directed  "The  Prairie  Schooner" 
which  was  the  biggest  box-office  hit  of  1927.  "Out-door 
stuff's  his  specialty,"  Nursie  told  me.  "You're  a  lucky 
kid.  It'll  be  duck  soup  for  you  to  break  into  the  movies." 

Wednesday.  Had  a  bottle  today.  Say,  I  was  hun- 
gry! First  I've  had  to  eat  since  I  arrived  in  Hollywood. 
"Here,  drink  it  up,  sweetheart,"  Nursie  told  me.  "It'll 
make  you  big  and  strong  like  your  father." 

Thursday.  Doctor  came.  Nurse  undressed  me. 
Doctor  poked  me  with  a  funny  black  dingus  hooked 
onto  his  ears.  Said:  "H'm!  H'm!  A  ve-mark-able 
child!" 

"You  bet,"  Nurse  agreed.    "And  nobody's  going  to 
mistake  him  for  a  girl." 
Doctor  left  in  a  hurry. 

Friday.  Called  on  Miss  Latour  again.  She  let  me 
lie  on  the  bed.  Smelled  wonderful.  Told  Nurse  we'd 
be  on  our  way  to  the  bungalow  before  long.  "Sure  be 
glad  to  get  out  of  this  dump,"  she  said.  "Supposed  to 
start  work  on  a  new  picture  the  first  of  the  month.  Got 
to  get  my  strength  back." 

Saturday.  Nurse  showed  me  a  pile  of  telegrams 
Miss  Latour  received  after  I  was  born.  Fans  telegraphed 
from  all  over  the  country.  You'd  think  Miss  Latour 
had  done  something  pretty  wonderful.  Huh,  she  didn't 
invent  babies !  Nursie  counted  the  telegrams — 427. 
Makes  a  boy  feel  important. 


Tuesday.  Two  new  kids  arrived.  Nurse  says 
they're  twins  and  belong  to  a  red-headed  cop.  They 
look  terrible;  red  and  wrinkled.  All  they  do  is  yell. 
Glad  I'm  not  like  that.  Nurse  says  we'll  be  going  home 
soon.  Says  she  wants  a  look  at  that  famous  bungalow 
of  Miss  Latour's. 

Wednesday.  Home  !  Mike,  the  chauffeur,  came  for 
us.  We  rode  on  the  back  seat.  Could  see  Mike  watch- 
ing Nursie  in  the  overhead  mirror.  Stopped  in  front  of 
the  house  and  Nurse  made  a  funny  noise.  "Call  that 
a  bungalow?"  she  said.  "Looks  like  Sid  Grauman's 
Chinese  Theater !" 

My  nursery  is  swell.  Has  windows  all  around  and  a 
lot  of  blue  furniture.  Nursie  says  it's  big  enough  to 
barrack  a  regiment.  Asked  me  what  I  thought  of  Mike. 
Didn't  feel  like  listening  to  foolish  questions.  A  boy 
of  my  age  has  got  to  get  his  sleep  if  he  wants  to  put 
on  weight. 

Saturday.  Hollywood  is  swell.  Nursie  and  I  made 
a  tour  of  inspection.  You  ought  to  see  my  perambu- 
lator. Nursie  says  all  it  needs  is  a  ninety-horsepower 
motor  and  a  chauffeur  and  it  would  be  a  limousine. 
Went  for  a  ride  around  the  lawn.  There's  a  funny  man 
who  takes  care  of  the  grass.  Must  be  a  foreigner.  Can't 
understand  what  he's  talking  about. 

Tomorrow  we're  going  back  to  the  garage  and  see 
Mike. 

Sunday.  Big  day.  Went  to  see  Mike.  He's  got  a 
garden  of  his  own  behind  the  garage.  It  smells  swell. 
Mike  says  no  garden  is  worth  a  damn  unless  it's  got  a 
good  smell. 

Mike  poked  me  and  called  me  'Spooks.'  Funny  name 
but  I  like  it.  Most  people  call  me  'Baby.'  I  hate  it! 
Don't  mind  Dad  calling  me  'Bill.'  Mike  and  Nurse 
talked.  Thought  I  was  asleep.  Catch  me  sleeping  when 
there's  anything  going  on.  Mike  asked  Nursie  why  she 
had  come  to  Hollywood,  and  what  did  she  think  of  the 
climate. 

Nurse  said :  "Swell !  I'm  going  to  be  a  star  in  the 
movies  some  day." 

"Listen,  sister,"  Mike  told  her,  "forget  that  movie 
racket.    What  you  need  is  a  handsome  husband  and 
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Miss  Latour  is  making  a  new  picture  called 
"Boudoir   Brides."     She's    famous    for  her 
bathtub  scenes! 


some  kids  of  your  own." 

Nurse  asked  Mike  what  he  knew  about  the  movies, 
anyway. 

Mike  said,  "I  was  an  electrician  at  World-Famous  be- 
fore I  got  a  real  job.  You  come  up  to  my  room  over 
the  garage  and  I'll  show  you  an  invention  I'm  working 
on  that  will  revolutionize  the  industry." 

"I  don't  think  I  know  you  well  enough,"  said  Nurse, 
and  giggled. 

Then  I  yelled. 

Mike  said  I  had  a  war  whoop  like  an  Indian.  "Some 
boy  you  got  there,"  he  told  Nurse.  "Might  know  Bill 
Regan  would  have  a  fine  kid.  He's  a  swell  boss.  I'll 
get  Bingo.  Maybe  Spooks  would  like  to  play  with  his 
Old  Man's  dog." 

Met  Bingo.  He  bounced  out  of  the  garage,  jumped 
right  into  the  perambulator  and  began  to  lick  my  face. 
Liked  it.  Bingo's  a  grand  dog.  Mike  says  he's  only  a 
mutt  and  that  nobody  knows  who  his  father  was,  or  his 
mother  either.  Don't  care.  Like  Bingo.  So  does  Dad. 
Mike  says  that  you'd  think  Bingo  had  a  pedigree  as  long 
as  your  arm  the  wav  Bill  Regan  carries  on  about  him. 
"Bingo's  a  real  .dog,"  he  said.    "Not  like  Miss  Latour's 


A  Hollywood  baby  reveals 

to  be  his 

cat.  Say,  that  cat  of  hers  is  so  refined  it  won't  drink 
out  of  anything  but  a  silver  bowl  and  it  has  to  have  a 
blue  ribbon  around  its  neck  or  it  feels  undressed." 

"What  kind  of  a  house  is  this  to  work  in?"  Nursie 
asked  Mike. 

Mike  winked.  "Stick  around,  sister,"  he  said.  "You'll 
find  out.  They  have  parties  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  that 
make  them  Roman  revels  look  like  a  butterfly  chase  by 
the  Young  Ladies'  Aid  Society !" 

"Hope  Spooks  and  me  don't  get  mixed  up  in  any  of 
them,"  Nursie  said.    "We're  not  that  kind." 

"Listen,  sister,"  Mike  told  her.  "Wait  till  some  of 
them  studio  hounds  lay  eyes  on  you.  They'll  be  offering 
to  star  you  in  the  next  picture  if  you'll  have  supper  with 
'em  some  night." 

Went  to  sleep.  A  boy's  got  to  rest  sometime.  Life  in 
Hollywood  is  certainly  a  strain  on  the  nerves. 

Tuesday.  Met  Mitzi.  Don't  like  that  cat.  She  spit 
at  me  when  I  tried  to  pull  her  tail. 

Wednesday.  Embarrassed.  A  boy  of  my  age  has 
no  more  privacy  than  a  canary.  Nurse  was  dressing  me 
when  Miss  Latour  arrived  with  a  bunch  of  friends.  All 
women.  Famous  movie  stars,  Nursie  told  me.  Made 
gurgling  noises  and  talked  baby-talk.  Sickening.  Stood 
it  as  long  as  I  could.  Yelled.  Nurse  told  them  too  much 
company  was  bad  for  me.  When  I  get  excited  I  whoop 
up  my  formula.  Lost  two  good  meals.  I  guess  Miss 
Latour  will  know  better  than  to  run  a  bunch  of  sight- 
seers in  to  see  me  when  I'm  not  dressed. 

Friday.  Getting  acquainted  around  the  place.  The 
foreigner  who  takes  care  of  the  garden  is  a  Japanese. 
His  name  is  Ozaki. 

Cook's  name  is  Bridget.  She's  Irish.  Polly's  the 
maid.  She  used  to  be  Mike's  girl  until  Nursie  came. 
Don't  think  she  likes  me. 

Sunday.  My  first  cocktail  party.  Had  on  a  blue 
dress  and  a  blue  beret.  Looked  pretty  nice.  Everybody 
crazy  about  me.  Met  some  nice  people — and  some  of  the 
other  kind.  Doak  Williams  was  nice.  Nursie  said  he'd 
been  a  popular  comedian  but  got  into  a  row  with  the 
producers  and  hasn't  worked  in  three  years.  He's  fat 
and  jolly.  Nurse  says  he's  been  living  on  a  liquid 
diet  ever  since  he  got  fired.  He  winked  and  asked  how 
I'd  like  to  go  for  a  swim  in  the  pool.  Later  he  fell  in 
with  his  clothes  on  and  everybody  laughed. 

Miss  Grace  Rhodes  was  nice.  Used  to  be  on  the 
stage  in  New  York.  Made  a  great  hit  in  Hollywood. 
Nurse  says  she's  the  only  movie  actress  alive  with  a 
sense  of  humor.  Grace  is  trying  to  reform  Doak  but 
nobody  thinks  it  will  do  any  good. 

Met  one  of  the  other  kind.  His  name  is  Roland  Del 
Santo.  He's  a  South  American.  Making  Spanish  versions 
in  Hollywood.  Tall  and  slick-looking.  Has  a  little 
mustache  and  wears  the  funniest  pants.  Nurse  said  they 
must  have  been  tailored  by  a  blind  woman  under  water. 

Del  Santo  hung  around  Miss  Latour  all  day.  Nursie 
said  Miss  Latour  had  better  lay  off  that  gent  or  she'll 
get  her  name  in  the  head  lines. 

Dad  found  me  at  the  edge  of  the  swimming  pool 
with  a  bunch  of  girls  in  bathing  suits.  Raised  the  devil 
with  Nurse.  "Take  that  kid  away  from  here !"  he  yelled. 
"Want  to  spoil  him?  You're  not  going  to  put  him 
on  exhibition." 

Didn't  get  to  sleep  until  almost  six  o'clock.  Nurse 
says  these  parties  are  not  good  for  me. 

Monday.  Started  having  sun  baths.  Embarrassed 
at  first.    Had  one  minute  on  my  face,  two  minutes  on 
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the  private  lives  of  the  two  movie  idols  who  happen 
parents!    And  Baby  doesn't  miss  a  thing! 


my   back.     Feel    swell.     Going   to    like    sun  baths. 

Tuesday.  Xursie  and  Bingo  and  I  took  a  ride  down 
the  street.  Met  those  two  red-headed  twins  who  belong 
to  the  cop.  Awful  fresh.  Waved  their  arms  and  yelled. 
We  all  yelled.  Bingo  started  to  bark.  The  cop,  their 
dad,  came  over  from  the  corner.  Wanted  to  know  who 
was  disturbing  the  peace.  Xurse  told  him  who  I  was. 
He  grinned  and  shook  hands.  "Bill  Regan's  kid,  eh? 
Sure,  an'  didn't  Bill  an'  me  pound  a  beat  together  down 
in  the  old  Sixth?  'Tis  pleased  I  am  to  meet  the  son  of 
me  old  friend." 

Going  to  have  a  tough  time  with  those  twins.  Can 
lick  them  separately.  When  they  stick  together  it's  going 
to  be  a  hard  job.    Their  name  is  McGuire. 

Thursday.  Spent  the  day  with  Xursie  and  Mike 
and  Bingo  in  Mike's  garden.  Talked  about  everything. 
Miss  Latour's  making  a  new  picture  called  "Boudoir 
Brides."  Mike  says  that  she's  famous  for  her  bathtub 
scenes.  Dad  is  working  on  an  outdoor  epic  which  is 
supposed  to  be  greater  than  ''The  Prairie  Schooner." 
Mike  told  Xursie  all  about  the  studios.  Gave  her  a  lot 
of  advice.  Said  when  his  new  camera  is  finished  a  lot 
of  punk  directors  and  actors  are  going  to  be  out  of  jobs. 
Mike's  working  on  a  camera  that  has  two  lenses  and 
makes  stereoscopic  pictures  in  natural  color  with  the 
sound  track  cut  into  the  edge  of  the  film.  Says  it  can  do 
everything  but  write  dialogue  and  lay  out  billboard 
advertising. 

Xurse  asked  him  if  his  invention  was  so  good  why  the 
studios  hadn't  snapped  it  up. 

"I'm  so  far  ahead  of  the  rest  that  they  won't  believe 
me,"  Mike  told  her.  "All  I  want  is  a  chance  to  show 
what  my  camera  can  do.  I  talked  to  Bill  Regan  about 
it.  He  said  every  mechanic  and  electrician  in  Hollywood 
has  a  new  camera  in  his  hip  pocket.  If  the  studios  gave 
them  all  a  trial,  they  wouldn't  have  time  to  make  pictures. 

Xurse  said  when  she  got  to  be  a  big  star  she'd  have 
all  her  pictures  made  with  Mike's  camera. 

A  good  day.  Bingo  slept  under  the  perambulator. 
Mike  smoked  his  pipe.  Xursie  sewed  on  a  new  dress. 
Sun  was  warm  and  Mike's  garden  smelled  swell.  That's 
the  kind  of  life  I'd  like  to  lead  all  the  time.  First  peace- 
ful moment  I've  had  since  I  arrived  in  Hollywood. 

Friday.  One  month  old  today.  Weigh  nine  pounds, 
four  ounces.  Xot  bad  for  a  bottle  baby.  Dad  came  to 
see  me.  He's  been  on  location  again.  Haven't  had  a 
chance  to  get  acquainted.  Asked  me  what  I  thought 
of  the  family.  How  I  liked  living  in  California.  Said 
he  knew  where  he  could  find  one  native  son.  Put  me 
over  his  shoulder  and  took  me  for  a  walk.  Grand.  Went 
to  see  Bingo.  Afraid  I  goozled  over  his  coat.  Couldn't 
help  it.  He  asked  me  how  I'd  like  to  have  a  pony  when 
I  got  a  little  bigger.  Dad's  swell.  Wish  we  knew  each 
other  better. 

Saturday.  Grace  brought  me  a  stuffed  rabbit  that 
squeaks.  Xursie  put  it  away  until  I'm  old  enough  to 
play  with  it.  Would  like  to  get  hold  of  that  thing  and 
bite  its  ear. 

Family  had  a  telegram  from  Grandfather  Hinkle. 
He's  coming  to  visit.   Wants  to  have  a  look  at  me. 

Sunday.  Cocktail  party  this  afternoon.  Didn't  go. 
Xursie  and  I  were  in  Mike's  garden  while  the  party 
was  going  on.  Mike  was  driving  Dad  on  location.  Been 
asleep  all  afternoon.  Something  woke  me  up.  Couldn't 
make  out  what.  Started  to  yell.  Stopped.  Somebody 
was  talking  to  Xurse. 

It  was  Del  Santo.    He  was  bending  over  Xursie  and 


his    face    was    flushed.      Oh,    these    Latin    lovers ! 

"Ah,  you  American  women,"  he  said.  "How  can  we 
Latins  resist  you?  Such  hair,  such  eyes,  such  a  figure. 
You  are  the  nurse,  eh?  But  that  is  a  shame.  You  must 
be  in  the  moving  pictures.  "What  is  your  name,  little 
one?   I  will  see  that  you  get  a  job." 

"On  your  way,"  Xursie  told  him.  "You'll  wake  the 
kid." 

Del  Santo  only  smiled.  "You  do  not  like  me,  eh?"  he 
asked  Xursie.  "In  the  future,  it  will  be  different.  Some 
day  you  will  love  me."  He  put  his  hand  under  her  chin 
and  tilted  her  head  back.  "One  little  kees  to  celebrate 
our  meeting!"    He  put  his  arm  around  Xursie. 

This  had  gone  far  enough.  Yelled  again.  Bingo  began 
to  growl. 

"Stop  it,  you  fool !"    Xurse  pushed  Del  Santo  away. 

Kept  on  yelling.  Bingo  barked.  Could  hear  some- 
body coming.  Was  what  I  wanted.  Del  Santo  wasn't 
going  to  get  away  with  anything  as  long  as  I  was  around 
to  protect  Xursie. 

Miss  Latour  came  running  into  the  garden.  Saw  Del 
Santo  and  Xurse  together.  Her  face  got  red  and  then  it 
got  white.  "So!"  She  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 
"This  is  where  you've  been,  Roland?  You  didn't  come 
back?  Perhaps  you  like  blondes  better  than  brunettes." 

Del  Santo  talked  very  fast.  "It  was  the  baby."  he  said. 
"I  hear  him  crv  and  come  to  see  what  the  matter.  The 
little  blonde  girl  do  not  know   (Continued  on  page  108) 


Miss  Latour  saw  Del  Santo  and  Nursie  together. 
"So  this  is  where  you've  been,  Roland?"  Del  Santo 
talked  fast:  "It  was  the  baby.    I  hear  him  cry  and 
come  to  see  what  is  the  matter." 


SCREENLAND 


Doug,  Jr.  is  collegiate,  naive,  ingenuous,  and  hand- 
some in  a  boyish  way.   He  writes,  dabbles  in  draw- 
ing, and  gives  some  very  good  performances. 


BEARING  up  under  the  title  of  Hollywood's  hap- 
piest young  couple  cooperatively  engaged  in  mat- 
rimony, the  junior  Fairbankses  behaved  them- 
selves as  well  as  Emily  Post  or  even  the  more 
austere  Saturday  Evening  Post  could  ask.  In  fact  they 
acquitted  themselves  splendidly,  exercising  such  artistic 
restraint  as  to  lapse  only  once  into  what  is  euphemisti- 
cally termed  Baby  Talk. 

Before  going  on,  perhaps  we  should  place  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  records.  There  is  the  elder  Fair- 
banks, also  Doug,  married  these  many  years  to  America's 
Sweetheart.  (Gaffers  among  us  will  remember  when 
the  lady  actually  was  America's  Sweetheart,  in  a  nice 
way.)  They  do  not  go  in  for  picture-making  save  spor- 
adically, but  let  a  visiting  bit  of  royalty  so  much  as  show 
his  monocle  in  Hollywood  and  he  is  immediately  feted 
at  tbe  ancestral  halls  of  Pickfair. 

The  former  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  Junior's  mother,  mar- 
ried a  young  musical  comedy  hero,  who  is  now 
young  Fairbanks'  stepfather,  which  is  not  a  pun,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  nimble  Jack  Whiting  does  hoof 
a  bit. 

Thus  we  come  by  easy  stages  to  Doug,  Jr.,  himself,  in 
pajamas,  quite  as  much  in  person  as  you  may  ever  expect 
to  see  him.  Also  in  pajamas,  also  in  person,  we  find 
Joan  Crawford  at  his  side,  breakfasting  lavishly  upon 
skimmed  milk  and  Post  Toasties  or  Bran  Flakes  or 
something — which  is  an  idea  for  Mr.  Ripley. 

They  were  in  New  York  on  a  holiday  at  the  newly 
risen  St.  Moritz,  facing  Central  Park  in  an  extravagant 
manner. 

They  are  two  attractive  young  people,  Master  Fair- 
banks and  his  Joan,  the  dancing  daughter  of  Culver  City, 
the  flaming  prom-trotter  who  became  a  devoted  wife  ad- 
dicted to  hook  rugs,  the  musical  flash  who  settled  down 
to  act. 

Doug,  Jr.  is  collegiate,  naive,  ingenuous,  and  hand- 
some in  a  boyish  way.  He  writes  sober  little  tracts  about 
his  friends  in  Hollywood,  dabbles  in  drawing,  and  acts 


C**TAR 


COUPLE: 


A  close-up  of  "Hollywood's 
happiest  youngsters"— Joan 
and  Doug,  Jr.— at  breakfast ! 


with  a  range  that  bears  no  slight  resemblance  to  the 
stock  market.  He  can  be  very  good,  as  he  was  in  "The 
Dawn  Patrol,"  and  he  can  be  distinctly  Crane  Wilbur 
upon  occasion.  Those  of  you  who  have  seen  "On  the 
Spot"  will  know  that  that  is  not  intended  as 
praise. 

Joan  is  still  youth  itself,  but  no  longer  inflammable. 
She  is  a  domestic  flower  bent  upon  seeing  that  Doug  gets 
his  calories,  stays  out  of  draughts  and  gets  plenty  of 
sleep. 

She  calls  him  Darling,  and  he  calls  her  Billie,  Baby, 
and  something  short  and  sweet  that  escaped  my  good  ear. 

They  seemed  to  be  very  happy,  without  overdoing  it 
for  my  benefit.  That  was  by  way  of  pleasant  surprise 
to  one  who  had  seen  more  than  his  share  of  magazine 
pictures  featuring  the  young  people  caught  in  affection- 
ate poses  that  had  apparently  been  directed  by  Dan  Cupid 
and  Harry  Beaumont.  Even  a  supervisor  with  an  eye 
to  the  box-office  might  conceivably  have  had  a  finger  in 
the  composition  of  those  highly  impromptu  shots  of 
Doug  kissing  Joan,  Joan  gazing  at  a  bust  of  Doug  in 
silent  adoration,  and  other  bits  calculated  to  demonstrate 
precisely  how  reciprocal  love  can  be,  even  among  the 
married. 

In  New  York  they  were  happily  free  from  ex- 
hibitionism. 

"This  is  the  first  vacation  we've  had  together  in  years," 


She  calls  him  Darling,  and  he  calls 
Here  are  the  young  Fairbankses, 
and  very  much 
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INTIMATE 
VIEW 

By 

Rowley  Trench 


said  Joan.  "I  left  New  York  when  I  was  sixteen.  I'd 
been  here  just  six  months,  fresh  from  a  convent,  when 
Hollywood  got  me.  I've  been  there  ever  since.  They 
had  me  working  on  my  next  picture,  'Dance,  Fools, 
Dance,'  up  to  within  a  half  hour  of  train  time." 

She  didn't  see  a  Fairbanks  picture  until  after  she 
married  young  Doug.  Then  she  had  some  screened  at 
home  in  order  to  be  up  on  family  lore. 

She  was  excited  at  hearing  from  Marlene  Dietrich, 
who  cabled  congratulations  on  Joan's  work  in  "Paid," 
the  new  version  of  "Within  the  Law."  "I  think  she's 
simply  marvelous,"  Joan  will  tell  you,  in  hushed 
tones.  "And  she  likes  my  work !  That  simply 
thrills  me." 

When  the  senior  Fairbanks'  name  cropped  up  in  the 
course  of  idle  conversation,  Joan  launched  into  a  eulogy 
of  his  acting  in  "Reaching  for  the  Moon."  According  to 
her,  he  is  the  most  perfectly  groomed  male  on  the  screen 
as  we  go  to  press ;  his  love  scenes  are,  to  quote  his 
daughter-in-law,  divine ;  and  the  whole  picture  is  a 
super- jewel  that  is  just  too  ducky  for  words.  She 
liked  it. 

Doug,  Jr.  takes  gym  exercise  daily  to  keep  fit.  He 
told  me  he  misses  the  football  games  he  was  accustomed 
to  playing  with  Johnny  Mack  Brown,  Doug,  Sr.,  and 
other  coast  athletes. 

Both  the  young  stars  enjoy  yet  dread  being  recognized 
by  strangers.  They  don't  want  anyone  to  be  disappointed 


Joan  is  still  youth  itself,  but  no  longer  inflammable. 
She  is  a  domestic  flower  bent  upon  seeing  that 
Doug  gets  his  calories  and  stays  out  of  draughts. 

in  them.  "Our  taxi  driver  turned  round  after  driving 
us  up  from  the  station  and  said,  'Jeez,  I  didn't  know  ya !' 
Ever  since  then  he  has  carted  us  all  over  town,"  said 
Doug. 

They  had  been  seeing  New  York  at  the  Mayfair  dance 
the  night  before.  Peggy  Joyce,  Texas  Guinan,  Fannie 
Ward,  and  other  landmarks  had  been  there,  much  to  the 
childlike  delight  of  the  youthful  pilgrims.  They  even 
saw  Walter  Winchell. 

After  coffee,  Joan  decided  to  smoke.  Her  lighter  was 
not  to  be  found. 

"You  left  it  on  your  dressing-table,  dear,"  said  Doug. 

"I  brought  it  in  here,"  said  Joan. 

"It's  on  the  dressing-table,"  said  Doug  firmly. 

"Go  and  see,  darling,"  suggested  Joan.  "Wait!  Five 
bucks  it  isn't  there." 

"You're  on,"  said  Doug. 

"Wait  a  minute.  You  must  shake  on  it  to  seal  the 
bet." 

They  shook  hands  formally,  then  Doug  disappeared 
into  one  of  the  bedrooms,  to  come  out  grinning.  The 
lighter  was  in  his  hand. 

"Oh,  you  had  it  in  your  pocket  all  the  time !"  said  Joan. 

"It  was  on  your  dressing-table,"  said  Doug. 

"Oooky  booky  beeches?"  queried  Joan. 

"Oooky  booky  beeches!"  replied  Master  Fairbanks, 
leading  one  to  assume  that  'Oooky',  etc.  is  Indian  for 
'Cross  your  heart.' 

They  both  manage  to  be  quite  serious  about  their 
means  of  livelihood.  Joan  is  ambitious  to  appear  in 
something  dramatic  on  the  New  York  stage,  nothing 
daunted  by  the  fate  of  Colleen  Moore,  Vilma  Banky, 
Olive  Borden,  and  other  Hollywood  moths  who  have 
been  singed  by  the  bright  lights  of  Broadway. 

In  pictures  Joan  has  been  cast  in  a  series  of  pure  com- 
mercial gems.  Only  in  "Paid"  was  she  permitted  to  be 
a  legitimate  actress.  A  less  fortunate  venture  was  the 
musical  comedy  "Great  Day"  which  was  filmed  as  a 
Crawford  vehicle  and  shelved  (Continued  on  page  127) 
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SCREE NLAND 


According  to  the  science  of  numbers, 
Norma  Shearer  may  choose  between 
glamour  on  the  screen  or  content- 
ment in  domesticity,  in  1932. 


IV  ILL 

Norma  Shearer  Retire? 


Startling  revelations  by  nu- 
merology of  the  future  of  this 
popular  star 


fk  CCORDING  to  the  method  of  practical  numer- 
/\  ology  the  complete  name  given  at  birth  is  ana- 
/  lyzed  from  the  two  important  angles  of  the 
inner  nature,  the  number  of  which  is  decided 
from  the  total  of  its  vowels  and  the  outer  nature,  or 
general  temperament,  which  is  found  by  the  addition  of 
every  letter  of  the  name. 

The  inner  nature  is  technically  known  as  the  'Ideality' 
or  motive  number,  the  outer  nature  as  the  'Expression' 
or  method  number. 

According  to  your  original  name,  Miss  Shearer, 
1  find  the  interesting  calculation  which  gives  the 
same  vibration  and  number  to  your  inner  motives 
as   to   your   outer   abilities   and   this   number   is  9, 


By 

Clifford  JV.  Cheasley 


arrived  at  through  the  combination  of  7-11. 

The  general  affect  of  this  upon  your  temperament 
caused  you  to  be  born  with  the  ability  to  express  rather 
easily  any  thing  or  desire  you  might  become  really  con- 
scious of  being  interested  in ;  but  number  9  is  the  broad- 
est number  in  the  scale  of  Numerology,  which  means 
that  usually  your  ideas  are  so  general  that  you  find  it 
rather  hard  to  decide  why  you  should  concentrate  your 
thought  and  attention  upon  any  one  thing  in  preference 
to  something  else.  Therefore,  your  mind  is  still  often 
cluttered  with  a  great  many  half-formed,  intangible 
ideas  which  cause  general  emotional  congestion  and  make 
for  moodiness. 

You  must  have  been  always  interested  in  human  be- 
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Norma's  Numberscope  by  Cheas- 
ley,  famous  authority  on  the  fasci- 
nating science  of  numbers 

ings.  A  '9  person'  will  often  have  to  admit  that  the  only 
consistent  interest  he  or  she  have  ever  had  has  been  in 
some  way  or  another  desiring  to  champion  the  cause  of 
the  weak  and  oppressed,  educating  other  people  to  a 
higher  ideal,  or  contributing  something  to  the  artistic 
inspiration  of  their  fellow  beings. 

When  it  came  to  putting  your  attention  to  the  ordin- 
ary ambitions,  which  interest  so  many  people  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  certain  social  position  or  a  certain  amount 
of  financial  freedom,  you  would  originally  find  it  hard 
to  awake  very  much  interest  in  your  mind ;  but  you  could 
dream  about  being  of  great  inspiration  to  large  numbers 
of  people  through  the  things  that  you  might  do  and  say, 
and  the  harmony  and  beauty  which  you  might  reveal 
through  artistic  efforts. 

Nine  is  a  very  artistic  number  but  it  would  never  be 
very  clear  in  your  mind  whether  you  actually  preferred 
color,  drama,  music,  or  literature  as  the  vehicle  through 
which  to  express  your  talents,  for  with  such  a  vibration 
it  is  always  easier  to  decide  what  we  do  not  want  than 
it  is  to  decide  what  we  do ! 

The  presence  of  the  number  9  in  both  your  inner  and 
outer  natures  makes  you  very  friendly  disposed  toward 
the  whole  world,  but  when  it  comes  to  personal  friend- 
ships it  is  likely  to  cause  you  some  difficulty  and 
disillusionment.  This  is  because  the  7-11  or  9  is  a 
combination  of  ideals,  dreams,  and  emotions  and  the 
usual  opportunities  for  love  and  friendship  serve 
only  to  convince  you  that  you  have  placed  too  high  a 


Acme  Photo. 


The  only  recent  photograph  of  Norma  with  her 
movie-magnate  husband,  Irving  Thalberg.  A  camera- 
man sneaked  up  on  the  Thalbergs  at  the  Wilshire 
Country  Club  where  they  were  watching  a  golf  match. 


A  new  camera  study  of  Miss  Shearer — the  first, 
by  the  way,  since  her  return  to  the  screen  after 
the  birth  of  her  baby  son,  Irving  Thalberg,  Jr. 
Norma's  new  film  is  "Strangers  May  Kiss." 


value  upon  the  other  person,  which  they  are  unable  to 
live  up  to. 

You  ought  to  be  very  well  liked  by  everyone,  but  with 
the  meaning  of  your  7-11  combination,  recognise  that 
you  can  intuitively  understand  the  motives  of  nearly 
everyone  as  well  as  measure  their  worth,  very  few  indi- 
viduals can  really  be  permitted  to  penetrate  into  your 
deeper  nature. 

The  generality  of  the  number  9  which  predomin- 
ates in  your  name  would  also  account  for  the  fact  that 
as  a  child  you  would  not  be  particularly  anxious  to  push 
yourself  to  the  front  in  any  very  individual  matter 
or  to  be  ambitious  to  improve  the  circumstances 
around  you. 

If _ circumstances  of  your    (Continued  on  page  115) 
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SCREENLAND 


Charlie  in  his  long-awaited  new  comedy,  "City 
Lights,"  with  Virginia  Cherrill.    This  feature  will 
have   sound   and   synchronization,    but  Chaplin 
won't  talk. 


Charles  Spencer 
Chaplin,  Esq. — com- 
ic genius,  talented 
composer,  talkie 
hater,  and  devoted 
father! 


The  TA  LK  I  E 


By 

Alma  IVhitaker 


The  new  'silent*  film,  "City 
talking  pictures.  Read  the 
still  true  to  pantomime  — 


CHARLIE  insists  that  pan- 
tomime, his  pantomime, 
will  survive  long  after  the 
public  has  tired  of  talkies. 
"City  Lights"  will  confirm  or 
break  his  faith.  He  has  staked  a 
huge  proportion  of  his  fortune 
on  this  faith.  And  he  has  put 
every  ounce  of  his  heart's  blood 
into  it — that  was  left  over  after 
his  two  small  sons  had  annexed 
their  full  due ! 

It's  the  general  impression  that, 
during  the  throes  of  creation  of 
"City  Lights,"  Charlie  Chaplin 
almost  renounced  the  world.  No 
new  love  affairs  or  court  suits, 
and  the  minimum  of  sociability. 

Of  course,  there  has  been  dear 
Georgia  Hale,  but  she  is  a  quiet, 
companionable  soul  who  seem- 
ingly does  not  crave  the  bright 
lights  and  asks  for  nothing  better 
than  to  respond  sweetly  to  Char- 
lie's moods. 

But  there  have  also  been  the 
babies — aged  four  and  five  re- 
spectively— the  jolliest  little  boys 
vou  ever  imagined!  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Lita  Grey  Chaplin 
was  given  their  custody  after  the 
last  agonizing  court  case,  Charlie 
is  a  devoted  father.  He  adores 
these  youngsters  and  gives  them 


Chariot!     The    most  illustrious 
figure   developed  by  the  motion 
picture.  He's  funnier  than  ever  in 
"City  Lights." 


every  available  moment  of  his 
time.  When  they  are  in  New 
York  with  mamma,  and  dad  is  in 
Hollywood,  there  is  almost  daily 
correspondence. 

Lita  is  of  Spanish  extraction, 
so  the  small  boys  are  learning 
Spanish  easily.  Voila,  then  Papa 
Charlie  must  learn  Spanish,  too. 
He  can  say  "Buenos  Dias"  and 
"Como  Esta?"  with  no  end  of 
a  dash,  and  puts  more  emotion 
into  "Adios"  than  the  small  boys 
quite  realize. 

So  besides  creating  "City 
Lights,"  besides  composing  all 
that  intriguing  music  for  his  'si- 
lent' sound  picture,  besides  tak- 
ing a  most  practical  interest  in 
the  business  matters  pertaining 
thereto,  this  remarkable  Charlie 
has  been  learning  Spanish,  and 
reading  up  studiously  on  child 
culture — the  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociation has  high  hopes  of  a  new 
stylish  member  at  no  distant 
date! 

Photographs  of  these  small 
boys  at  various  ages  adorn  Char- 
lie's bachelor  home,  and  Kono, 
his  faithful  Japanese  majordomo, 
sees  that  they  are  kept  neatly 
dusted,  that  no  whit  of  their  baby 
smiles    (Continued  on  page  124) 
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Lillian  Gish  in  her  Erst,  last,  and  only  talkie,  "One 
Romantic  Night,"  with  Marie  Dressier.  Lillian 
still  has  faith  in  silent  pictures. 


TEETOTALERS! 


The  'lily  maid'  of 
many  Griffith  silent 
£lms,  now  a  great 
success  as  a  stage 
actress:  Miss  Gish. 


Lights,"  will  test  the  pull  of 
views  of  two  famous  artists 
Chaplin  and  Lillian  Gish 


By 

Rosalie  Lieberman 


THE  talkies  have  become 
the  Pied  Piper  of  Holly- 
wood. They  made  a  few 
mechanical  noises  and  the 
people  of  the  movies  were  imme- 
diately charmed.  They  made 
some  bigger  and  more  elaborate 
noises  and  the  people  of  the 
stage,  practically  en  masse,  fol- 
lowed. But  one  sensitive  player 
didn't  hear  these  sounds  as  music. 
Charlie  Chaplin  was  not  charmed. 
He  continued  to  go  his  panto- 
mimic way  even  though  there 
was  gold  in  that  thar  microphone. 
And  for  awhile  it  seemed  that  he 
would  go  the  way  alone.  But 
now  things  are  changed.  He  has 
a  would-be  companion  in  the  de- 
termined person  of  Lillian  Gish. 
For,  she,  too,  has  faith  in  silent 
pictures. 

True,  she  made  a  talking  pic- 
ture. True,  that  film,  "One  Ro- 
mantic Night"  did  something 
beneficial  for  her.  It  caught 
something  of  the  real  Gish  per- 
sonality and  it  smashed  some- 
thing of  the  false  Gish  tradition. 
For  it  helped  to  prove  that  lily 
maids  could  laugh  as  well  as  lan- 
guish, and  that  even  years  of 
cinematic  suffering  did  not  neces- 
sarily make  for  a  beaten  person- 


Remember  "The  White  Sister?" 
Lillian  Gish  and  Ronald  Colman 
made    it    a    memorable  motion 
picture. 


ality.  Yet,  Lillian  Gish  does  not 
believe  in  the  talkies  because  they 
are  not  to  her  a  pure  medium. 
She  cannot  embrace  this  hybrid 
child,  part  stage,  part  motion  pic- 
ture, as  her  own.  The  mechan- 
ical imperfections,  in  themselves, 
loom  up  to  her  as  something 
large  not  only  because  they  re- 
cord unnaturally  the  sounds  that 
the  voice  in  reality  does  make, 
but  because  they  record  as  well, 
sounds  that  in  life,  do  not  come 
from  the  voice  at  all.  She  does 
not  believe  talkies  artistically 
sound,  and  because  of  that,  she 
cannot  sincerely  identify  herself 
with  them. 

But  her  multitudinous  admirer, 
the  movie-going  public,  need  not 
come  to  any  hasty  conclusion  that 
Lillian  Gish  has  stopped  forever 
being  an  expressive  shadow.  She 
has  not.  Instead,  she  hopes  for 
and  believes  in  the  re-birth  of  si- 
lent pictures.  And  with  them  lies 
her  film  future.  But  as  strong  as 
her  hope  is  for  the  second  coming 
of  non-talkies,  equally  sure  is  her 
realization  that  the  new  silent 
film  will  differ  from  the  old.  If 
talkies  obviously  sound  out  their 
own  faults,  they  point,  too.  a 
mean-    {Continued  on  page  106) 
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Let  the 


S  CREENL AND 


j^OLLYWOOD  e?TARS 
be  your  Fashion  Guides! 


The  screen's  smartest  women 
advise  you  here  on  your  clothes 
problems.  Read  this  story  before 
planning  your  new  wardrobe- 
it  will  help  you  in  your  selections 


By 

Helen  Ludlam 


WHEN  I  started  out  to  ask  what  characterized  a 
well-dressed  woman  it  was  tremendously  inter- 
esting to  find  that  all  the  Hollywood  girls  I  in- 
terviewed, authorities  on  clothes,  had  exactly 
the  same  principle — trimness  and  simplicity.  Gloria 
Swanson,  Hedda  Hopper,  Kay  Francis,  Lilyan  Tashman 
and  others. 

Most  of  the  girls  started  out  with  almost  exactly  the 
same  words — and  if  they  didn't  start  with  them  they  got 
around  to  them  sooner  or  later — which  were :  "Well,  of 
course,  I  always  love  a  smart  black  suit,"  and,  "black  vel- 
vet or  black  lace  is  best  for  evening,  that  is,  if  black  is  be- 
coming to  the  wearer.  If  not,  then  a  solid  neutral  color." 

"If  one  has  a  limited  income  it  is  best  to  avoid  ma- 
terials that  are  patterned,"  Kay  Francis  said.  "Solid 
colors  are  better,  more  inconspicuous  and  much  smarter 
usually.  Every  woman  should  study  herself  and  decide 
what  style  to  adopt.  One 
woman  cannot  wear  strictly 
tailored  things ;  another 
does  not  look  her  best  in 
anything  else. 

"One  can  always  be 
well-dressed  if  one's  ward- 
robe includes  a  dark  suit," 
Kay  went  on.  "Changes  in 
vests  or  blouses  give  varia- 
tion to  it.  In  my  work  I 
find  that  afternoon  dresses 
are  utterly  useless.  During 
the  time  I  am  making  a 
picture  I  leave  my  house  at 
an  early  hour  and  go  to  the 
studio  where  I  put  on  the 
costume  my  part  requires. 
I  do  not  leave  the  studio 
until  seven  or  after  and  if 
I  go  home  I  go  straight  to 
bed,  and  if  I  go  out  I  wear 
an  evening  gown.  When  I 
am  not  working,  if  I  am  at 
home  I  like  lounging  en- 
sembles; if  I  am  on  the 
boat  I  wear  dungarees ;  and 


if  I  have  errands  or  shopping  to  do,  I  wear  a  suit.  I  like 
either  to  be  very  much  dressed  up  or  not  dressed  up  at 
all. 

"But  some  women  have  a  great  need  for  afternoon 
gowns.  If  I  were  a  woman  not  in  public  life  and  had 
to  watch  my  budget  Fd  have  a  smart  suit,  two  well- 
chosen  afternoon  gowns  for  bridge  or  afternoon  teas, 
and  one,  or  two  if  I  could,  evening  gowns  and  a  wrap. 
If  you  choose  black  velvet  or  black  lace  for  this  you  will 
be  able  to  wear  it  twice  as  long  as  you  would  anything 
else  without  tiring  of  it.  It  can  be  relieved  by  two  or 
three  sets  of  very  good  costume  jewelry,  which  is  in- 
expensive and  very  smart.  With  black  velvet  your  choice 
must  be  very  discriminating,  however,  or  you  will  ruin 
the  whole  effect  of  the  gown." 

Gloria  Swanson,  reclining  gracefully  on  a  day-bed  in 
the  boudoir  of  her  Beverly  Hills  home,  said  practically 

the  same  thing.  She  was 
wearing  a  beautiful  black 
velvet    negligee    that  fell 


HINTS  TO  CHIC 
FROM  HOLLYWOOD'S 
BEST-DRESSED  GIRLS! 

"Watch  your  accessories,"  says 
Gloria  Swanson.  "It  pays  to  get  good 
gloves  and  a  good  bag." 

"Stick  to  solid  colors,"  counsels 
Kay  Francis.  "Black  lace  or  black 
velvet  is  always  smart." 

"Select  good  materials,"  advises 
Hedda  Hopper.  "Not  only  for  utility, 
but  for  elegance." 

"Never  shop  haphazardly,"  warns 
Lilyan  Tashman.  "Plan  and  budget 
your  wardrobe." 


away  in  the  most  unex- 
pected places  and  with 
every  movement  of  her 
arms  hiding  and  revealing 
at  the  same  time,  if  such  a 
thing  is  possible,  her  lovely 
shoulders.  Gloria  thinks 
that  line  and  material  are 
very  important  and  acces- 
sories more  important  than 
the  costume  itself — in  fact, 
they  all  said  that.  I  really 
could  write  the  entire  story 
and  begin  it  by  saying : 
Gloria  Swanson,  Lilyan 
Tashman,  Hedda  Hopper, 
Kay  Francis  said — so  and 
so.  Because,  except  for  a 
few  individual  touches,  they 
all  had  the  same  idea  which, 
since  they  are  said  by  those 
who  should  know,  to  be  the 
best-dressed  women  in  Hol- 
(Contimted  on  page  113) 
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SPRING 
FASHION 
SHOW 


Greta  Garbo  introduces  this 
special  spring  fashion  section 
looking  even  more  alluring  than 
usual  in  her  favorite  negligee 
pajamas  of  soft  blue  transparent 
'velvet,  made  with  very  wide 
trousers  so  long  in  the  back  that 
they  form  a  train,  and  unusual 
treatment  of  sleeves  and  belt. 


Clarence  Sinclair  Butt 


Screen  Beauties 

in 

Bo  u  D  o  I  R 


Richee 

It  takes  a  girl  of  Kay  Francis'  statuesque  loveliness 
to  look  charming  in  a  hostess  gown  like  this!  But 
its  green  and  gold  lame  with  medieval  sleeves  and 
individual  neckline  sets  off  Kay's  commanding 
beauty  perfectly. 


And  only  a  dewy  ingenue  like  Loretta  Young  can 
wear  this  type  of  luscious  negligee.   It's  fashioned 
of  eggshell  satin,  with  a  train — and  note  the  clever 
use  of  lace. 


Fryer 


June  Mac- 
Cloy,  one  of 
the  blonde 
newcomers, 
wears  these 
pajamas  of 
brilliant 
Bowered  de- 
sign in  white, 
green,  and 
yellow. 


Fryer 


Barbara  Stanwyck  wears  this  two-tone 
green  pa  jama  ensemble,  with  pale  satin 
trousers  and  dark  green  coat.  The  vest  is 
doubled  and  duplicates  the  pale  green  used 
in  lining  the  coat. 


A  jaunty  jacket  appliqued  in  silver  otters  a  dis- 
tinct note  in  this  lounging  costume  of  Barbara's 
in  chartreuse  chiffon  velvet  with  lower  side 
Bares  contriving  a  skirt  effect. 

Fryer 


Street  6lothes  for  Spring 

Garbo  proves  that  she  can  wear  clothes  as  smartly  as  any  of 


y 


^A(ew  ^(otes 


Marian  Marsh,  left,  wears  a 
parrot-green  three  piece  wool 
crepe  suit,  with  linen  straw  hat 
of  the  same  shade. 


in 


Fay  Wray  likes  her  street 
frocks  of  tweed  mixtures.  This 
tine  she  is  wearing,  left,  is 
bright  blue,  with  pique  accents. 


An  all-occasion  frock  in  the 
new  'Greer  green,'  designed  by 
Howard  Greer  of  Hollywood 
and  worn  by  Evalyn  Knapp,  is 
trimmed  with  beige  fox. 


Leila  Hyams 
wears  this 
black  and 
white  straw 
hat  with  its 
clean  -cut, 
off-the-f  ace 
line. 


Hurrell 


Fryer 


^Daytime  Clothes 


Right,  Clara  Bow's  new  suit  is 
of  beige  twill,  with  collar,  belt, 
and  elbow  cuffs  of  leopard  fur. 
Note  pleated  skirt. 


Below,  Kay  Francis  selects  a 
coat  of  green  tweed  trimmed  at 
the  elbows,  pockets  and  collar 
with  natural  lynx  fur. 


Hurrell 


HATS 


HATS 


Right:  Marion  Davies  demon- 
strates what  the  well-dressed 
equestrienne  should  wear.  Her 
felt  hat  is  simple  but  smart; 
her  gloves  are  of  pigskin,  with 
perforations. 


Left:  Leila  Hyams  saves  this  black  lace 
straw  with  its  bandeau  across  the  fore- 
head for  'supper  hour'  wear,  with  a 
black  lace  frock. 


Hurrell 


AND  MORE 


4b 


I 
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Greta  Garbo's  new  felt  has  a  novel  brim 
fulfilling  the  new  fashion  dictations  but 
remaining  individual. 


Below,    a  lovely  hat,  worn  by  Leila 
Hyams,  boasts  a  bandeau  of  a  cluster 
of  pearl  Bowers. 


Hurrell 


Black  lace  and  os- 
trich feathers  in 
black  and  white 
fashion  this  newest 
of  evening  hats, 
worn,  above,  by 
Miss  Hyams. 


Large  lacy  straws 
will  set  off  the  sum- 
mer dresses,  says 
Dorothy  Jordan, 
looking  even  pret- 
tier than  usual  in 
this  sheer  braided 
straw. 


Loretta  Young  illus- 
trates the  importance 
of  accessories.  The 
same  frock  may  be  en- 
livened with  different 
hat,  shoes,  and  bag. 
Above,  carrying  out 
the  all-white  idea. 


THE 

Sports  (JWode 


And  still  another  change 
— a  close-up  of  shoes  of 
snakeskin    and  patent 
leather. 


And,  right,  black  suede 
pumps  with  reptile  trim. 
As  Gloria  Swanson  says, 
choose  your  shoes  and 
bags  with  discrimination. 


Photographs  of 
Miss  Young  by 
Elmer  Fryer 


White  and  sap- 
phire-blue three- 
piece  beach  paja- 
mas are  worn  by 
Marian  Marsh— 
blouse,  trousers 
and  shoes  of 
white,  jacket  of 
blue.  Pretty,  too! 


Ideally  suited  to  the 
business  girl  is  this 
'two-in-one'  costume 
worn  by  Joan  Craw- 
ford. Worn  with  the 
jacket  either  tucked 
under  the  trim  skirt, 
buttoning  down  the 
front  indouble-breasted 
effect,  or  as  a  smart 
little  jacket  suit  with 
blouse  underneath.  The 
initials  on  the  lapel  are 
smart. 


'Ric  Rac'  is  the  name 
of  this  tan  and  white- 
trimmed  crepe  frock 
with  its  deep  box  pleats 
and  fitted  hipline,  worn 
by  Evalyn  Knapp  and 
designed  by  Howard 
Greer. 


/// 


Very  important  in  this  dinner 
frock  is  the  fur  motif,  ex- 
pressed in  the  sweeping  black 
chiffon  in  cape-sleeve  cuffs. 
Greer-designed—and  becoming 
to  Evalyn  Knapp's  blonde 
beauty. 


Fryer 


Gowns 

for 

ASIONS 


Richee 

A  gown  of  piquant  for- 
mality, this,  fashioned  of 
tulle  and  silver  sequins, 
with  a  shoulder-line  con- 
forming to  the  new  trend. 
Doesn't  Fay  Wray  look 
lovely  in  it? 


Girls  of  demure  person- 
alities— like  Dorothy  Jor- 
dan— should  choose  eve- 
ning frocks  like  this,  of 
Sower -designed  chiffon 
with  graceful  wide  flounce 
and  short  sleeves. 


Hurrell 


Picture  girls  present  their  latest 
and  loveliest  evening  frocks 


Lace  is  still — and  always — very 
smart.  And  white  lace-  is  particu- 
larly good  when  it  is  fashioned  into  a 
gown  as  sophisticated  as  Loretta 
Young's.  Just  a  word  of  warning: 
don't  choose  the  tiered  frock  unless 
you  are,  like  Loretta,  rather  tall  and 
willowy! 


One  of  those  'romantic'  frocks — and 
you  have  to  be  a  romantic-looking 
lady  like  Evalyn  Knapp  to  wear  it, 
too! — has  quaint  long  sleeves  with 
lace  puffs,  and  interesting  tucked 
treatment. 


Fryer 


FORMAL 
j^ASHIONS 


There's  a  ripple  to  every  ruffle  of  this  dainty 
frock  worn  by  Dorothy  Jordan.  Cascading  from 
the  form-fitting  line  to  the  instep  it  gives  grace 
at  every  step.  There  is  an  accompanying  ruffle 
outlining  the  sleeveless  bodice  which  fits  to  the 
figure  with  a  velvet  sash.    Perfect  for  dancing! 


Clara  Bow  has  wisely  chosen  a  gown  of 
white  satin  that  uses  tucks  and  bias  folds 
to  achieve  its  chic.    Clara  wears  with  it  a 
sparkling  crystal  necklace. 


Richee 


YouVe  seen  the 
clothes  of  a  per- 
fect day — now 
consider  the 
clothes  of  a  per- 
fect  evening, 
worn  by  Holly- 
wood stars! 


Flowered  taffeta  is  revived 
with  the  spring  season.  Fay 
Wray  has  selected  cream 
taffeta  printed  with  clusters 
of  roses  and  lavender  Bowers. 


K 


Only  a  Clara  Bow  would  dare 
to  wear  a  wrap  like  this!  Of 
black  velvet  and  white  fox,  it 
depends  upon  its  extreme  lines 
for  its  startling  effect. 


Howard  Greer's  beautiful  white 
'Butterffy'  gown,  with  its 
sleeves  edged  in  gray  fox,  is 
classically  lovely  as  worn  by 
Evalyn  Knapp,  the  new  Warner 
star. 


Kesslere 


That  blonde  from  Alabama!  Meet  Tallulah 
Bankhead  in  the  story  opposite.  She'll  make 
at  least  two  pictures  for  Paramount;  and  if  we 
like  her — and  she  likes  us — she'll  make  some 
more! 
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Tallulah's  in  Town! 


What's  a  Taliulah?  It's  a  beau- 
tiful blonde  named  Bankhead 
who  returns  to  America  after 
triumphs  in  London,  to  give 
our  old  talkies  a  new  thrill! 


By 

Barton  Boone 


AS  the  Aquitania  steamed  up  the  much-ploughed 
New  York  harbor,  a  sprightly  young  woman, 
sloe-eyed,  droopy-lidded,  svelte  and  sophisticated, 
mounted  to  the  bridge,  adjusted  her  mite  of  a 
beret  and  saluted  Manhattan  and  America  with  a  cheery 
''Hello  there,  you  chaps !"  And  the  buildings  bent  for- 
ward and  the  mother  of  Liberty  dipped  the  torch  in 
salute,  the  tugs  shrieked  and  the  movie  palaces  girded 
themselves  to  house  another  star's  first  talking 
picture. 

It  seems  that  Taliulah  Bank- 
head's  in  town,  honey. 

The  honey  business  is  the 
McCoy,  too,  because  she  springs 
from  below  that  well-worn  Ma- 
son and  Dixon  line  where  Mam- 
mies have  nothing  to  do  besides 
waiting  for  the  choo-choo  to 
bring  their  boys  back  to  them 
from  the  Xorthlands. 

Yes,  and  we  wondered  what 
that  name  'Taliulah'  meant,  too, 
until  the  Bankhead  herself  de- 
scribed a  scenic  spot  in  Georgia 
named  Taliulah  Falls.  It  seems 
that  Tallulah's  grandmother  had 
a  memory  in  connection  with 
the  falls  and  wanted  to  perpet- 
uate its  name  for  generations 
to  come.  Besides  taking  it  for 
her  own  front  one  she  passed  it 
on  to  the  present  Taliulah  who 
in  turn  says  she  delights  in  see- 
ing it  in  electric  lights. 

Well,  Taliulah  arrived  and 
found  it  good  to  be  back  on  the 
auld   sod  after  an  eight-year 


leave  during  which  time  she  became  the  darling  of  Lon- 
don's Mayfair  and  the  adored  of  Piccadilly.  It  is 
gospel  that  she  cannot  walk  down  any  street  in  Lon- 
don without  attracting  a  crowd  that  trips  after  her  in 
boisterous  adulation. 

New  York,  she  told  me,  is  "Too,  too  divine,"  in  a 
Aroice  that  retains  a  sugar-cured  Southland  accent  in 
combination  with  London's  broadest  Oxford.  Like  many 
another  she  breathes  evenly  and  deeply  through  her  nose, 

droops  her  lids  most 
fascinatingly  and  is  a 
completely  engaging  con- 
versationalist,  having 
given  and  received  with 
the  world's  best. 

Of  wit  she  has  a 
plentiful  store  and  shoots 
loads  of  wise-cracks 
right  back  at  anyone  who 
might  care  to  bandy 
with  her.  At  a  press  lun- 
cheon she  thinks  noth- 
ing of  entertaining  news- 
paper and  magazine  peo- 
ple by  the  dozen,  keeping 
them  all  ears  for  her 
next  anecdote,  most  of 
which  concern  famous 
personages. 

Her  acquaintanceship, 
stretching  from  Hunts- 
ville,  Alabama,  through 
Xew  York  and  across  to 
England,  where  she  is 
known  from  the  rough- 
hewn  boards  of  the  coun- 
try inn  to  the  oak-pan- 
elled walls  of  the  swank 
West  End  flats,  is  so  va- 
ried she  keeps  a  woman 
secretary  for  appoint- 
ments alone. 

She  cares  nothing 
about  appearing  beauti- 
ful and  does  it  by  sheer 
neglect.  I  saw  her  one 
moment  before  she  was 
ready  to  meet  some  peo- 
ple, attired  in  lounging 
pajamas  (they  were 
English  ones),  and  then, 
after  a  moment's  disap- 
pearance into  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  she  once  more 
came  on  the  scene  in  a 
black  dress — a  very  plain 
{Continued  on  page  111) 


She's  the  darling  of  London's  Mayfair. 
Taliulah  Bankhead,  the  blonde  from 
Alabama,  comes  back  to  us  home  folks 
after  eight  years  of  stage  supremacy  in 
England.  She'll  do  "New  York  Lady" 
for  Paramount,  with  Clive  Brook. 
Those  droopy-lidded  sloe  eyes  may  be- 
come famous  in  the  films. 
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SCREENLAND 


The  GIRL  stood  on  the 

Burning  Deck 

By 

Marie  Dressier 


Continuing  the  true  life 
story  of  our  greatest 
trouper 


A  figure  of  fun  and 
Broad  w  ay  fame — 
Marie  Dressier  in  the 
days  when  she  was  the 
comic  pride  of  the 
theater.  She  played  to 
packed  houses  every- 
where— but  she  didn't 
know  what  real  success 
meant  until  she  went 
in  the  movies.  Now 
she  numbers  her  audi- 
ences by  the  million — 
and  winning  new  ones 
with  every  picture. 


Editor's  Note: 

This  second  installment  of  Marie  Dressler's  story  is 
even  more  fascinating  than  the  first — and  funnier! 
Last  month  Marie  told  you  of  her  early  days,  her 
struggles  to  succeed  oil  the  stage,  her  triumphs.  Then 
the  lean  times — and  her  gallant  efforts  to  keep  her  flag 
flying.  Now,  this  month,  she  plunges  headlong  into  the 
merry  movies — and  her  intimate  account  of  her  Holly- 
wood experiences  is  at  once  hilarious  and  moving. 
Now,  go  ahead  and  laugh  with  Marie  Dressier! 

PART  II 

I BEGAN  to  consult  my  bankbook  with  increasing 
frequency.  The  reading  was  less  and  less  good. 
Still  no  word  came  from  importunate  producers 
nor  did  any  ideal  workless  job  present  itself  as 
my  friends  so  fondly  predicted. 

I  began  to  worry  some  for  fear  that  in  the  near 
future  I  would  have  to  borrow  or  go  in  debt.  Faith 
and  Hope  were  with  me  and  the)' 
are  fine  girls,  but  deliver  me  from 
afek.  Charity.    Charity  never  turns  out 

a  very  good  girl  anyhow,  if  we 
can  trust  the  story.    Perhaps  you 
remember  how  Faith  came  to  the 
city,  got  a  job  in  the  chorus  and 
was  glorified.    She  got  pearls,  a 
Rolls,  a  vermin  coat,  and  a  Peke. 
Having  made  good  she  sent  home 
for  dear  littlq  Hope  to  give  her  a  chance.    Hope  made 
good  in  the  city,  got  pearls,  a  Rolls,  a  vermin  coat  and 
a  Peke.    Then  she  decided  with  Faith  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  about  poor  little  Charity  so  they 
sent  for  her  to  give  her  a  chance.    Charity  arrived  in 
the  city  with  pearls,  in  a  Rolls,  wearing  a  vermin 
wrap  and  carrying  a  Peke.    You  see,  Charity  began 
at  home! 

Well,  I  stayed  home,  but  nothing  happened  to  me.  I 
was  living  at  the  Ritz  and  broke ! 

To  make  matters  worse,  my  telephone  rang  con- 
stantly for  enthusiastic  good-byes  of  friends  who  were 
off  for  Hollywood  with  fat  contracts  and  all  expetises 
paid.    If  I  had  wanted  to  feel  sorry  for  myself  I  never 
had  a  better  chance.    I  just  wasn't  wanted  anywhere — 
except  at  parties — and  you  can't  live  on  banana  cake ! 
I'd  been  in  pictures  myself  when  Charlie  Chaplin  was 
a  pup.    In  fact,  Charlie,  Mabel  Normand  and  I  spent 
fourteen  weeks  working  together  in  the  early  movie 
days  making  "Tillie's  Punctured  Romance,"  which 
is  revived  every  so  often  even  now  despite  the  fact 
that  it  was  hawked  about  for  nine  weeks  in  an  at- 
tempt to  sell  it  after  it  was  made  and  despite  the 
fact  that  eight  men  have  since  told  me  that  "Tillie's 
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MARIE  DRESSLER'S 
OWN  STORY 


Punctured  Romance"  built  their  theaters.  This  was 
followed  by  "Tillie  Wakes  Up,"  "Tillie's  Tomato  Sur- 
prise," and  several  two-reelers.  That  was  supposed  to 
end  me  for  the  pictures,  but  I  still  felt  that  there 
were  laughs  in  the  old  girl  yet.  I  refused  to  believe  that 
a  person  schooled  and  trained  in  all  the  tricks  of  the 
trade  couldn't  cope  with  new  conditions  which  were 
proving  the  Waterloo  for  the  beginners  of  the  business. 
Beginners'  luck  makes  a  good  start,  but  it  doesn't  win 
championship  games.  I  was  standing  on  the  sidelines 
just  clawing  the  air  to  get  into  the  scrap  and  nobody 
would  let  me  make  a  hit.  I  might  have  been  reconciled 
to  a  restful  shelf  if  strangers  in  the  street  hadn't  stuck 
complimentary  pins  into  me  by  accusing  me  of  sitting 
down  on  the  job. 

"Why  don't  you  come  back  to  us?"  was  the  universal 
plea.  "We  need  to  laugh."  One  timid  woman  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  "Miss  Dressier,  I've  been  trying 
to  get  up  courage  to  speak  to  you  for  a  long  time.  Do 
you  know  that  you've  done  my  liver  more  good  than 
all  the  doctors  in  Carlsbad?"  This  public  clamor  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished,  but  somehow  the  man- 
agers never  heard  of  it.  I  can  say  tliis  without  vanity 
since  subsequent  events  proved  that  these  were  not  empty 
compliments. 

I  decided  then  that  I  would  start  out  on  a  little  voyage 
of  discovery.  I  would  go  in  search  of  that  colorful 
dame  Opportunity,  and  when  I  found  her  I  would  waltz 
right  up,  grab  her  by  the  feet  and  shout,  "Baby,  I'll 
have  this  dance  with  you !"  Then  I  would  hang  on  no 
matter  how  hard  she  kicked.  Yep,  she  could  even 
scratch  and  I'd  still  hang  on! 

Reasoning  thusly,  I  breezed  out  with  some  of  my  re- 
maining nickels  and  a  penny  or  two  and  purchased  a 
crop  of  the  best-looking  luggage  that  was  to  be  had  and 
announced  to  my  friends  that  I  was  going  to  Holly- 
wood. Yes,  Hollywood — the  land  of  the  wave  and  the 
home  of  the  fee ! 

First,  my  friends  scolded  me  for  undertaking  such  a 
crazy  venture,  but  what  really  annoyed  them  more  than 
my  going  was  the  extravagance  of  my  bags,  but  I  had 
a  right  to  my  luggage  complex.  When  I  first  left  home 


The  kindly,  tolerant  face  of  the  woman  who  has 
made  homely  humor  pay  and  pay — Marie  Dressier, 
who  is  telling  her  own  story  for  you  in  these  pages. 


A  movie  queen's  life  isn't  all  love  and  limousines!  Sometimes  a  screen  idol 
has  to  get  down  on  her  hands  and  knees  to  earn  her  living.  Here's  Marie 
Dressier,  with  her  director,  Charles  Reisner,  making  a  scene  for  "Reducing." 


to  join  Nevada's  stock  company,  my  father  built  me  a 
trunk  out  of  some  lumber.  It  was  a  cross  between  a 
tool  chest  and  a  summer  house.  I'll  never  forget  it.  I 
always  felt  that  since  my  father  was  a  marvelous 
musician  that  the  least  he  could  have  done  was  to 
make  it  look  like  a  piano.  In  its  neither  here-nor- 
thereness  it  caused  only  laughter  wherever  it  was 
taken  and  brought  me  acute  embarrassment.  This 
explains  why  I  didn't  want  to  go  to  Hollywood  in  a  dog 
house ! 

After  I  had  climbed  over  the  baggage  hurdle  with  my 
friends,  they  wouldn't  give  up.  "Oh,  Marie,"  they 
protested,  "in  your  position  you  can't  go  to  Hollywood 
with  no  contract.  Besides,  you  are  so  well  known  for 
your  kind  of  comedy — and  they  don't  do  that  kind  any 
more." 

"New  things  are  coming  up  in  the  pictures  all  the 
time,"  I  retorted.  "The  talkies  are  still  in  their  infancy. 
I  see  tremendous  possibilities  ahead.  The  picture  pro- 
ducers used  to  sit  in  their  swivel  chairs  and  think  they 

had  the  world  by  the  tail, 
then  the  talkies  came  and 
the  tail  broke  off.  Now 
they're  running  around  with 
the  tail  in  their  hands  try- 
ing to  catch  the  animal.  I've 
always  been  good  at  blind- 
fold donkey  games ;  maybe 
I  can  help  them  pin  on  the 
tail." 

Despite  pleas  and  warn- 
ings, I  bought  my  ticket.  I 
arrived  at  the  Ambassador 
Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  March 
7th,  1927,  and  I  stayed 
there  for  two  months  shoot- 
ing the  roll  but  no  pictures. 
I  saw  people  you  see  on  the 
screen  every  day  going  by 
in  handsome  cars ;  I  heard 
guests  in  the  different  res- 
taurants murmur  with  awe 
the  name  of  some  passing 
girl  who  had  been  in  my 
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and  vegetable 
with  appetizing 


choruses  and  who  had  flopped  on 
the  one  line  that  I  had  tried  to  give 
her ;  I  saw  the  magnificent  homes 
in  which  the  great  and  the  near- 
great  live. 

I    passed  fruit 
stands  succulent 

bright-colored  wares.  I  never  can 
pass  bunches  of  bananas  and  fuzzy 
okra  without  wanting  a  home.  No- 
body will  ever  know  how  I  yearned 
for  a  little  house,  but  I  was  lucky 
to  have  a  room.  Here  again  it 
looked  like  better  business  to  stay 
at  an  expensive  hotel  than  to  go  out 
to  a  three-room  bungalow  which 
would  have  been  nearer  my  heart's 
desire. 

Meanwhile,  I  declared  myself  in 
the  movie  haunts."  I  was  not  in  the 
West  as  a  star — just  star  dust.  I 
didn't  ask  for  the  whole  milky  way. 
I  was  perfectly  willing  to  look  at 
it.  I  didn't  even  aspire  to  be  a 
lightning  bug,  the  glow-worm  would 
be  enough — and  if  I  didn't  glow  to 
the  extent  I  ought  to,  well,  then  it 
could  get  dark! 

It  grew  embarrassing  to  live  at 
the  Ambassador.  When  I  arrived 
there,  everybody  assumed  that  I 
was  up  some  company's  sleeve.  I 
naturally  let  this  assumption  ride. 
Then  I  would  meet  some  friend  who 
would  say,  "Let  us  in  on  the  secret. 
What  picture  are  you  scheduled 
for?" 

In  reply  to  these  questions,  I  had 
to  smile  and  look  mysterious  and  it's 
mighty  hard  to  say  nothing  and  look  mysterious  for  two 
months  with  my  open  nature.  Everybody  could  see  that 
if  I  was  up  some  company's  sleeve,  it  ought  to  begin  to 
bulge  by  then.  Finally  people  began  to  inquire  when  I 
was  going  back  to  New  York.  This  made  me  decide  to 
look  permanent — so  I  leased  a  house. 

Now  I  had  owned  houses  before.  I  bought  a  place  in 
the  rush  of  enthusiasm  and  extravagance  when  I  was 
making  a  lot  of  money  in  "Tillie's  Nightmare."  How 
well  I  remember  it !  The  barn  had  sixteen  stalls  so  I 
bought  sixteen  cows  and  I  was  perfectly  entranced  with 
delight  when  I  received 
word  that  the  sixteen 
cows  had  made  ninety- 
one  dollars.  Of  course, 
I  got  a  statement  later 
that  it  cost  two  hundred 
and  one  dollars  to  make 
the  ninety-one,  but  no 
owner  of  an  estate  ever 
quibbles  over  a  detail 
like  that.  It's  not  farm- 
er's etiquette. 

It  was  at  that  time 
that  I  tried  raising  chick- 
ens that  wouldn't  set, 
ducks  that  got  drowned 
and  everything  that 
wouldn't  grow.  The 
final  straw  was  buying  a 
carload  of  hardy  plants, 
which  turned  out  to  be 
hardy,  but  not  fool- 
hardy.   I  swore  that  I 


Miss  Dressier  having  her  h~rst 
taste  of  what  it  means  to  be 
lionized.  Marie  was  in  the  mov- 
ies, as  she  says,  "when  Charlie 
Chaplin  was  a  pup!" 


No  professional  jealousy  here!    Marie  Dressier  and 
Polly  Moran  have  co-starred  in  "Caught  Short"  and 
"Reducing"  and  they  are  still  friends. 


would  never  again  have  anything  to 
do  with  another  house.  The  cir- 
cumstances, however,  were  now 
different,  because  any  fool  could 
raise  plants  in  California. 

Usually  one  buys  or  builds  a 
house  and  starts  a  garden.  In  Cali- 
fornia you  buy  a  garden  and  hope 
there  is  a  house  with  it.  Well,  I 
saw  a  garden  and  went  mad. 
Luckily  there  was  a  house  on  it 
with  all  future  improvements.  With 
a  house  on  my  hands  and  no  job  in 
sight  I  was  up  against  it.  Instead 
of  the  picture  of  a  determined  wo- 
man loking  for  work  by  rooting 
myself  in  the  soil,  ironically  enough 
I  gave  the  impression  of  a  jolly  wo- 
man from  the  East  who  was  out 
there  for  the  sunshine  and  flowers. 
I  realized  now  that  if  I  were  actually 
starving  to  death  and  told  any  of 
my  friends  the  sad  fact,  they  would 
think  I  was  trying  to  be  funny  and 
would  pass  me  a  caviar  sandwich 
while  I  was  reaching  for  cabbage. 

I  tell  you,  friends  of  the  radio  au- 
dience, this  little  girl  stood  on  the 
burning  deck,  deep  water  ahead, 
and  the  scenery  was  going  up  in 
flames  behind ! 

I  prayed  that  the  movie  studios 
would  send  out  a  life-line.  I  hoped 
that  they  would  add  a  derrick  and 
a  landing  net.  Yet  in  my  wildest 
dreams,  it  never  occurred  to  me 
that  anyone  could  climb  to  fame,  be 
dropped  into  obscurity,  and  again 
be  whirled  to  triumph  greater  than 
any  I  had  known  in  the  hey-day  of  my  former  success.  I 
had  been  feeling  like  a  regular  Jonah.  I  didn't  like  the 
burning  deck,  but  I  was  afraid  to  jump  lest  a  whale 
should  come  along  and  swallow  me.  But  a  miracle  lay 
ahead !  This  time  Jonah  was  going  to  swallow  the  whale ! 

Of  course,  I  first  had  to  catch  the  whale.  I'd  been 
angling  for  any  small  fry  that  might  come  to  the  hook — 
a  bite  from  a  shiner  would  have  thrilled  me  at  this  stage ! 
But  the  cork  sat  on  the  top  of  the  water  and  even  my 
angle-worm  wasn't  nibbled.  A  fisherman  doesn't  feel 
discouraged  if  his  bait  is  swallowed  though  he  doesn't 

land  his  fish.  To  tempt 
a  whale's  appetite  it 
seems  you  can't  use  the 
pickled  minnows  one  sees 
in  fishing  tackle  windows 
nor  the  sardines  from 
delicatessen  stores.  More- 
over, few  people  fish  for 
whales  so  no  one  has 
bothered  to  write  a  book 
on  whale  angling. 

Then  one  day  the  bait 
for  the  whale  appeared. 
Frances  Marion,  who  I 
think  has  contributed 
more  to  the  movies  than 
twenty  other  writers, 
sent  for  me.  I  could 
have  a  part — a  part,  at 
last !  Right  on  top  of 
that  I  was  offered  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars per  week  for  eight 
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Hollywood  once  ignored  Marie  Dressier!  She  confesses: 
"I  just  wasn't  wanted  anywhere  except  at  parties,  and 

you  can't  live  on  banana  cake!" 


weeks  to  play  the  role  of  the  Queen  Mother  in  the  stage 
version  of  "The  Swan."  Since  these  opportunities  were 
simultaneous  it  was  a  great  temptation  to  inform  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  play  that  I  was  through  with  the  stage,  but 
I  didn't.  One  can  never  tell  what  form  opportunity  will 
take.  A  small  object  that  may  look  like  a  button  some- 
times proves  to  be  an  acorn — and  one  can  sit  pretty  under 
the  shade  of  the  oak  later.  I  do  love  to  mix  my  meta- 
phors. I  may  employ  burning  decks,  whales,  acorns  and 
Congress  to  dress  up  my  thoughts,  but  I  use  them  on 
the  principle  that  if  you  don't  understand  one,  another 
might  be  more  enlightening,  just  as  one  of  my  great 
theories  of  life  is  to  go  around  driving  contact  tacks — 
if  one  goes  in,  fine  and  dandy,  if  none  goes  in  that's  all 
right,  too. 

Well,  when  Frances  Marion  sent  for  me,  I  went  off 
in  a  body.  I  was  to  be  Ma  Callahan  in  "The  Callahans 
and  the  Murphys"  in  which  Polly 
Moran  and  I  established  our 
game  of  give  and  take  which  has 
appeared  in  "Caught  Short," 
"Reducing,"  and  other  pictures 
since.  We  are  like  that  old  idea 
of  a  perfect  match — "Him  so 
dark  and  her  so  fair." 

One  thing  leads  to  another,  as 
they  always  say.  I  next  appeared 
in  "Bringing  Up  Father,"  then 
in  a  picture  with  Constance  Tal- 
madge  called  "Breakfast  in  Bed." 
"The  Divine  Lady,"  "One  Ro- 
mantic Xight,"  etc.,  followed.  I 
felt  contented  and  happy  and 
grateful.  I  was  working  again. 
Xo  part  was  too  small,  no  grati- 
tude was  too  great  for  having 
been  given  this  chance.  I  was 
willing  to  have  all  work  and  no 
play  because  it  made  lots  of  jack 
and  I  could  likewise  write  home 
to  my  friends  in  the  East  that  I 
was  in  pictures. 

Here's  another  detour  !  We  all 
do  more  for  the  good  opinion  of 
our  friends  or  the  envy  of  our 
enemies  than  we  do  for  our- 
selves. Funny,  isn't  it?  Folks 
who  have  neither  severest  critics 
nor  dearest  enemies  sit  on  a  park 
bench  and  don't  mind  it.  If  you 
can't  make  friends  to  make  good 
to — get  a  successful  enemy.  I 
was  fortunate  to  have  friends 
who  believed  in  me,  but,  honestly 
— I  am  sure  there  is  no  human 
being  who  doesn't  need  a  gallery, 
either  friendly  or  unfriendly,  to 
play  to.  If  you  were  on  a  desert 
island  and  never  expected  to  be 
rescued,  you  wouldn't  exert 
yourself  beyond  getting  food  and 
shelter.  Make  friends — for  they 
make  you !  Even  a  mild  enemy  is 
an  asset.  He's  gasoline  in  your 
tank  to  feed  your  speed. 


Fortunately  I  wasn't  spreading  any  peacock  feathers, 
just  emulating  the  hardworking  hen,  when  there  came 
another  year  of  idleness.  Perhaps  this  was  harder  to 
bear  than  the  long  hyphen  of  nothing-to-do  which  went 
before.  People  kept  writing  me  to  ask  what  my  next 
picture  was  and  told  me  how  the}-  had  followed  my  films 
around  from  dc  luxe  house  to  where- were- they.  Al- 
though I  did  only  bits  and  was  not  starred,  in  many  cases 
the  house  managers  had  stuck  my  name  out  in  front  in 
the  great  open  spaces  underneath  the  stars. 

Xow  followed  another  low  tide.  It  was  so  low  there 
wasn't  enough  water  to  float  a  pollywog,  much  less 
a  whale. 

After  a  lapse  of  a  year,  I  was  sent  for  to  play  in  a  pic- 
ture called  "Dangerous  Females."  I  may  have  looked 
dangerous  in  size,  but  goodness  knows  I  was  tame  in 
spirit.  {Continued  on  page  114) 


Byron.  N.  Y. 

A  grand  old  photograph  from  the  good  old  days  when  Marie  Dressier  was 
appearing  with  Weber  and  Fields.    This  shows  Miss  Dressier  with  Joe 
Weber  in  "Twiddle  Twaddle." 
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Belittling 


on 


The  Puppet  Theater 
proves  that  the  stars 
enjoy  a  good  joke 
even  when  it's 
them ! 


The  puppet  of  George 
Arliss  in  his  famous 
role  of  "Disraeli"  is 
the  master  of  cere- 
monies for  the  puppet 
show  which  belittles 
the  Hollywood  stars 
and  makes  them  like  it. 


all  in 

knee- 


AND  now  they're  belittling  Hollywood. 
Can  you  imagine  that? 
No,  they  don't  do  it  maliciously — it's 
fun — and  it's  accomplished  by  means  of 
high  puppets  of  the  stars,  who  are  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  audiences  to  their  own  puppet  selves. 

Getting  down  to  facts,  'they'  are  the  Yale  Puppe- 
teers, a  quartet  of  gifted  young  men  who  run  a  puppet 
theater  on  the  little  Spanish  Street  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  their  nightly  programs  of  comedies,  dramas, 
musical  numbers,  fantasies  and  satires  draw  capacity 
houses. 

Harry  Burnett,  director,  who  has  practiced  puppetry 
for  ten  years,  here  and 
in  Europe,  is  at  the  head, 
and  Forman  Brown,  au- 
thor of  several  books  of 
poetry,  writes  both  lines 
and  music  of  the  lyrics 
used  in  the  shows. 
►  Teatro  Torito  is  the 
name  of  the  theater.  That 
means,  according  to  my 
Spanish,  Theater  of  the 
Little  Bull — take  that 
any  way  you  please !  It 
seats  about  80  people, 
anywhere  from  one  to  80 
of  whom  are  picture  peo- 
ple as  a  rule.  Sometimes 
Colleen  Moore  or  Leat- 
rice  Joy  or  an  actress  in- 
tensely interested  in  pup- 
pets takes  over  the  play- 
house for  an  evening 
and  then  the  little  Span- 
ish Street  becomes  a 
starry  lane. 

Gloria  Swanson  was 
'belittled'  about  a  year 
ago,  but  her  tiny  dupli- 
cate wasn't  used  in  the 


show  until  she  came  down  to  view  it  herself 
last  week.  The  puppeteers  maintain  an  at- 
mosphere of  gracious  informality  always, 
but,  of  course,  nothing  can  control  the  man- 
ners of  the  general  public,  who  sat  and 
stared  at  Gloria  avidly,  whispered  to  each 
other,  nudged  one  another,  took  in  what 
she  wore  and  marked  when  she  laughed. 

But  Gloria  has  tremendous  aplomb.  Not 
by  so  much  as  a  wink  of  an  eyelash  did  she 
show  that  she  knew  herself  the  center  of 
attention.  Under  78  pairs  of  curious  eyes, 
she  autographed  the  brown  wall  and  went 
backstage  to  examine  the  animated  actors.  She  was  in- 
terested in  how  they  worked,  which  strings  effected 
which  actions  and  so  on,  an  item  not  so  much  noted  by 
the  average  actor. 

"I'd  like  my  little  girl  to  see  the  show,"  she  observed, 
at  length. 

Mr.  Burnett  spoke  of  the  children's  matinees  fea- 
tured every  Saturday,  to  which  no  adult  may  go  unless 
accompanied  by  a  child. 

"Oh  no !"  said  Gloria.  "She  wouldn't  care  for  that. 
She's  much  too  sophisticated  for  a  child's  performance. 
She  must  come  at  night." 

Little  Leatrice  Joy  2nd,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  zest- 
ful  interest  in  the  children's  shows.    In  fact,  so  intrigued 
is  the  small  daughter  of  Leatrice 
and  Jack  Gilbert  that  the  puppeteers 
Marie  Dress-      have  arranged  to  permit  her  to  keep 
ler's  puppet — 
Marthy  of 
"Anna  Christie" 
is    a  favorite. 
Her  e's  Miss 
Dressier  salut- 
ing  the    Gar bo 
Anna  puppet. 


Gary  Cooper  with  the  minute 
representation  of  himself  as  "The 
Texan."     He   sent   his  mother 
down  to  see  it. 
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one  puppet  at  her  house  all  the  time — a  different  puppet 
every  few  weeks.  Just  now  it  is  Gretel,  of  "Hansel  and 
Gretel,"  that  enthralls  her. 

Leatrice  herself  sang  for.  her  puppet  when  she  gave 
a  party  at  the  theater,  and  can  manipulate  it  quite  ex- 
pertly. 

Leatrice  and  Colleen  Moore  impress  the  puppeteers  as 
being  two  of  the  loveliest  and  most  unspoiled  of  girls, 
able  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  things  with  unaffected 

joy. 

Colleen's  tremendous  love  for  dolls,  of  which  she  has 
a  noted  collection,  softened  her  heart  at  once  to  these 
doll-size  figures.  She  was  the  first  to  take  up  the  pup- 
peteers, whom  she  invited  to  entertain  a  big  party  of 
stars  at  Bel  Air,  shortly  before  her  divorce  broke  up  her 
home  there.  Colleen's  puppet  wears  a  bright  red  dress 
and  can  tap  dance  with  animation.  Colleen  spoke  and 
sang  for  it  at  her  party. 

Greta  Garbo  has  the  unique  distinction  of  being  be- 
littled doubly — once  in  the  role  of  "Anna  Christie"  and 
once  in  her  part  in  "Romance."  In  the  latter  her  puppet 
clad  in  black  velvet  sings  a  romantic  song.  As  Anna, 
in  sweater,  skirt  and  beret,  she  confides  that  when  talkies 
came  along  people  said  "Back  to  Sweden  for  you !"  but 
now  if  she  went  back  she  could  buy  a  half-interest  in 
Stockholm  and  sing  "Skoal!"  to  that  ol'  devil  sea. 

Greta's  visit  caused  more  commotion  in  the  Teatro 
Torito  than  had  ever  been  heard  before.  She  sat  at 
the  back,  dressed  in  dark  beret  and  plain  overcoat  with 
collar  turned  up,  and  smiled  every 

Ruth  Chatterton 
is  a  puppet- 
show  fan.  She 
is  holding  a 
miniature  Sarah 
of  "Sarah  and 
Son." 


By 

Ruth 
Tildesley 


Here  is  one  of  the  Yale 
Puppeteers,   Harry  Bur- 
nett, in  his  workshop. 


Charlie   Chaplin  is  only 
one  of  the  many  famous 
screen  stars  in  the  Holly- 
wood puppet  show. 


Ramon  Novarro  had  his  own  pup- 
pet show  in  Mexico  and  knows 
all  the  strings!    Here's  Ramon 
with  "The  Pagan." 


now  and  then.  The  puppeteers,  in  common  with  all  man- 
kind, thrilled  at  her  nearness.  They'd  put  on  an  act,  drop 
the  curtain  and  rush  to  the  peephole  to  see  if  she  was 
still  there.  There  she  sat.  They'd  put  on  another  act, 
and  repeat  the  peeping.  Still  she  sat.  And  so  through 
the  performance.  With  the  final  curtain  she  fled.  Mr. 
Burnett  pursued  her,  carrying  her  puppet,  and  found 

her  at  Adrian's  shop 
next  door. 

"Oh,  Miss  Garbo,  do 
you  mind  our  making  a 
puppet  of  you?"  he 
gasped.  ~~ 

Greta  smiled  her  slow 
smile.  No,  she  didn't 
mind.  She  thought  it 
very  clever.  She  had  en- 
joyed it  very  much, 
thank  you. 

If  your  own  boy 
friends  don't  wear  you 
out  raving  about  Greta's 
special  charm,  you  might 
apply  to  the  puppeteers 
for  their  version.  They 
think  she's  great. 

Greta's  attitude  is  in 
contrast  to  Jetta's,  in 
spite  of  the  rhyme  of 
their  names. 

The  first  puppet  made 
was  of  Jetta  Goudal.  It 
hangs  on  the  door,  of 
the  theater  now,  stretch- 
ing out  imploring,  dra- 
(Continued  on  page  117) 


SCREENLAND 


Loretta 


OUNG'S 


Theme  Song: 


"They  Made  Me 
What  I  Am 
Today!" 


In  which  Hollywood's  prize 
ingenue  gives  credit  to  those 
who.  helped  her  to  stardom— 
and  she  hopes  they're  satisfied  ! 


By  IVilton  Chalmers 


L 


ORETTA  Young  is  an  even-tempered  young  lady 
who  looks  at  the  world  with  the  tolerance  of  her 
sophisticated  generation.  But  she  does  hate  per- 
sons who  are  ungrateful. 
She  is  striving  to  avoid  being  classed  in  that  category 
herself.   She  blushes  for  some  of  her  stellar  contem- 
poraries because  of  their  lack  of  sense  of  proportion. 
"I'm  a  self-made  star!"  they  boast. 
"Rot!"  snaps  Loretta.  "There  isn't  any  such  animal." 
Indeed,  she  is  watching  herself  like  a  hawk,  she  de- 
clares, to  see  that  she  doesn't  go  'Big  I  am'  now  that 
First  National  has  torn  up  her  old  featured-lead  con- 
tract, and  has  substituted  a  very  grand  starring  agree- 
ment with  a  fat  salary. 

"I've  even  heard  some  of  our  best  celluloid  people 
boast  that  they  succeed  in  spite  of  everything  and  every- 
body in  the  motion  picture  industry!"  exclaims  Loretta, 
a  note  of  wonderment  in  her  voice.  "That's  so  absurd 
it's  amusing.  I  can  name  at  least  fifty  persons  who  helped 
me  so  vitally  that  I  should  credit  every  one  of  them  as 
a  necessary  factor  in  what  progress  I  have  made,  and 
what  luck  I  have  had." 

Someone  told  Loretta,  the  other  day,  that  she  must 
"forget  that  stuff  about  people  helping."  Geniuses  are 
rare,  said  he;  people  who  help  them  may  always  be  re- 
placed and  those  who  claim  credit  for  having  discovered 
them  are  legion. 

More  rot,  says  Loretta. 

However,  that  brought  up  a  point  on  which  she  is 
sensitive.  She  is  deeply  grateful  to  the  various  big  stars 
who  helped  her,  but  even  now  she  is  a  bit  bashful  about 
linking  their  names  with  her  own  in  this  way. 
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Of  course,  many  another  budding  luminary  in  the 
motion  picture  firmament  has  credited  great  stars  as  his 
or  her  'inspiration ;'  or  even  admitted  that  they  "had 
the  good  judgment  to  see  my  possibilities  before  the 
rest  of  the  world  awoke  to  them." 

Not  so  Loretta.  She  is  too  honest  with  herself.  She 
says : 

"Linking  your  name  with  that  of  a  big  star  when 
you're  of  no  importance  smacks  of  a  publicity  dodge,  be- 
cause the  name  of  the  star  makes  that  of  your  com- 
paratively insignificant  self  worth  printing  and  speaking 
about. 

"Therefore,  while  I  have  always  been  grateful  for  the 
splendid  things  Colleen  Moore,  the  late  Lon  Chaney, 
Florence  Vidor,  Richard  Barthelmess,  Otis  Skinner, 
Charlie  Murray,  and  several  other  famous  persons  did 
for  me,  it  was  the  publicity  men  who  sent  out  stories 
to  that  effect  and  not  myself. 

"Colleen  Moore  saw  me  when  I  played  an  extra  bit 
in  'Naughty  but  Nice,'  gave  me  a  bigger  part,  and 
praised  me  where  praise  counted  when  the  picture  was 
finished.  That  won  a  contract  for  me  and  the  publicity 
men  called  me  Miss  Moore's  protegee ! 

"Then  I  seemed  to  stop  moving  for  a  while.  I 
was  afraid  I'd  pass  out  of  the  picture,  contract  or  no 
contract,   with  no 
chance    to  show 
whatever  ability  I 
had  as  an  actress. 

"A  test  I  had 
made,  however, 
thanks  to  Mervyn 
Le  Roy,  who  di- 
rected it,  Dev  Jen- 
nings, who  photo- 
graphed it,  and  the 
costumers,  make-up 
men,  the  h a i  r- 
dresser  on  the  set 
and  others  who 
made  me  appear 
well  and  confident 
in  myself,  attracted 
the  attention  of 
Lon'  Chaney. 

"Now  if  there's 
anything  more  dis- 
agreeable and  gen-         Sol  Polito,  ace  movie  cam- 
erally  piffling  and  eraman,  gives  Loretta  some 

tips  before  the  action  starts. 


Near  the  top  of  Loretta's 
list  of  'people  to  be  grate- 
ful to'  is  Percy  Westmore, 
make-up  chief  at  the  First 
National  studios. 


Loretta  expresses  gratitude  to  Elmer  Fryer,  who 
takes  those  art  studies  of  her  that  you  see  in  this 
and  other  magazines. 


Loretta  Young 
says  she  owes  a 
big  debt  of  grat- 
itude to  Mervyn 
Le  Roy,  who 
helped  her  to  find 
herself  in  pic- 
tures. Here's 
Mervyn  direct- 
ing Loretta  and 
her  husband, 
Grant  Withers. 

unimportant  in  the 
cameraman's, 
make-up  man's  and 
costumer's  line  of 
duty  than  making 
tests  of  unimpor- 
tant players,  I  don't 
know  what  it  is. 
Only  altruism, 
sportsmanship  and 
pride  in  their  work 
makes  them  turn 
out  good  tests  in- 
stead of  bad  tests. 
"Then    came  a 

second  lead  in  Florence  Vidor's  'The  Magnificent  Flirt.' 
Again  the  press  agents  helped  me.  They  called  me  'Miss 
Vidor's  gifted  protegee.' 

'After  that  I  came  back  to  my  own  studio  and  appeared 
as  romantic  lead  in  Charlie  Murray's  comedy,  'The 
Head  Man.'  That  grand  and  dear  old  comedian  laugh- 
ingly said  he  couldn't  claim  me  as  his  'discovery,'  be- 
cause Miss  Moore,  my  original  'discoverer,'  still  topped 
the  studio's  list  of  celebrities.  We  compromised.  I  be- 
came his  youngest  pupil. 

"It  is  true  that  Charlie  Murray  has  been  teacher  to 
more  ambitious  young  players  than  almost  anyone  else 
among  film  celebrities.  Among  directors,  William  A. 
Seiter  and  Edward  Cline  probably  tie  for  the  same 
honor.  Louise  Fazenda  is  also  a  dear  in  that  respect. 
They  are  all  ex-Sennett  fun-makers  and  therefore  grand 
scouts. 

"Just  recently  I  played  for  the  first  time  in  a  picture 
directed  by  Frank  Lloyd,  one  of  the  most  famous  direc- 
tors. It  was  'The  Right  of  Way,'  in  which  I  played  the 
feminine  lead,  and  I  was  particularly  glad  to  do  the 
part,  chiefly  because  of  being  able  to  work  with  Mr. 
Lloyd. 

"John  Francis  Dillon,  who  directed  me  in  'Fast  Life,' 
was  one  of  my  most  patient  and  sympathetic  teachers, 
and  it  happens  that  I  owe  Mervyn  Le  Roy,  director  of 
many  popular  pictures,  more  than  anyone  else.  That 
came  about  in  a  funny  way.    (Continued  on  page  112)] 
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SCREENLAND 


You've  heard 
about  the  ayes 
having  it;  now 
you're  seeing 
eyes  that  have 
It.  Whose  eyes 
are  they? 


THERE'S  BEAUTY 


in 


Your  Eyes! 


WH  O  E  V  ER 
originally  said 
that  the  eyes 
were  the  win- 
dows of  the  soul  was 
just  a  little  hit  old- 
fashioned,  even  though 
poetic. 

The  eyes  can  be  the 
windows    of    the  soul. 

Sometimes  they  are.  But  more  often,  now-a-days,  they 
are  the  charming  show-cases  of  personality. 

Of  course,  I  have  to  break  down,  right  here,  and 
admit  my  enthusiasm  for  modern  beauty  and  beauty 
methods.  I  think  it  is  just  grand  and  glorious.  Beauty 
used  to  be  such  a  hopeless  proposition.  You  either  had 
it  or  you  didn't.  And  to  have  it  was  almost  as  tragic 
as  not  having  it.  A  beautiful  woman  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years  ago  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

Men  were  afraid  of  her  and  other  women  hated  her. 
Still  and  all,  she  did  get  along,  since  beauty  has  a 
way  with  it. 

But  the  poor  little  girl  who  was  just 
naturally  plain  had  to  take  up  school  teach- 
ing or  become  the  best  cook  on  earth  in 
order  not  to  ruin  her  life. 

And  now,  hurrah!  If  you  are  beautiful, 
you  can  be  more  beautiful — (and  maybe, 
go  into  the  movies!)  If  you  are  plain,  you 
admit  it  and  immediately  do  something 
about  it — and  the  next  thing  you  know  you 
are  no  longer  plain,  but  very  fascinating  and 


And  this  article  tells  you  how  to 
•  bring  it  out ! 


By 

Anne  Van  Alstyne 


m  appear- 
ance. And  the  way  you 
get  that  way  is  by  study- 
ing beauty  methods, 
taking  care  of  your  ap- 
pearance and  learning 
all  the  marvelous  cos- 
metic tricks.  Isn't  it 
true  ? 

Now  there  is  no  cos- 
metic trick  quite  so  new  and  effective  as  the  things  we 
have  learned,  just  in  the  last  year  or  so,  about  cosmetics 
for  the  eyes.  Do  you  remember  the  successive  stages 
our  make-up  education  has  gone  through — first,  a  bit 
of  talcum  for  the  nose,  applied  with  a  chamois  cloth? 
(How  awful  that  was,  too.)  Next,  a  tiniest  touch  of 
rouge  on  the  cheeks,  and  replacing  the  talcum  with  rice 
powder,  usually  white.  Next,  a  more  vivid  use  of  rouge 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  lipstick,  and  the  banishing 
of  white  powder  for  the  subtle  shades  of  pink,  rachelle, 
suntan  or  even  lavender. 


3.  The  clever  use  of  cosmetics  makes  the  eyes 
ever  more  enchanting  than  nature  did  origin- 
ally!   Above,  the  eyes  of  a  lovely  imported 

star. 

4.  Left,  interesting  orbs  that  belong  to  a  lady 

popular  for  her  exotic  portrayals. 


Do  you  know  which 
to?   For  their  names 
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2.  Mystery  and 
romance  look 
from  these 
lovely,  1  o  ng- 
lashed  eyes.  To 
which  star  do 
they  belong? 


And,  currently,  the 
use  of  eyeshadow  and 
mascara,  on  the  eyes. 
Personally,  I  feel  if  I 
could  only  have  two  aids 
of  make-up,  I'd  select 
lipstick  and  eyeshadow. 
These  two,  more  than 
all  the  others,  can  re- 
make your  face.  And  if 
I  could  only  have  one, 
I'd  say,  concentrate  on 
the  eyes.  For  the  beauty 
of  the  eyes  is  less  de- 


IT'S  EASY  TO  BE  BEAUTIFUL! 


Beauty,  today,  is  no  longer  restricted  to 
perfect  features.  We  have  grown  wise  and 
make  our  own  beauty.  Still  we  need  rules 
to  guide  us.  Anne  Van  Alstyne  knows 
those  rules.  Write  her,  enclosing  a  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  for  a  personal 
answer  to  your  particular  beauty  problem. 
Address  Miss  Van  Alstyne,  in  care  of 
SCREENLAND,  45  West  45th  Street,  New 
York  City 


pendent  upon  shape  or 
color   for  beauty   than  upon  expression   for  beauty. 
Teach  your  eyes  a  few  tricks  and  all  your  beaut)' 
problem  is  solved. 

The  magic,  the  beauty  of  the  eyes!  In  the  old  silent 
days  of  movies,  the  greatest  actresses  used  their  eyes 
to  express  their  every  emotion.  Have  you  ever  watched 
Garbo  in  a  love-scene,  particularly  in  a  scene  where  she 
expresses  love  and  something  else — fear,  perhaps.  She 
does  it  all  with  her  eyes.  Put  her  in  a  close-up,  where 
her  gown,  her  figure,  her  hands  do  not  show,  and  still 
you  get  every  value  of  her  emotion.  The  eyes  have  it. 
Well,  your  eyes  can  have  it,  too ! 
Now  that  old  business  about  their  being  soul  window- 
panes  is  right  to  this  extent.  If  you're  tired  or  ill  or 
discouraged  or  sleepy,  your  eyes  will  give  you  away 
just  as  plainly  as  they  will  when  you  are  weeping. 
But  there  are  times  when  our  eyes  look  dull  and  tired, 
when  you  yourself  don't  feel  that  way  at  all.    You  may 


not  even  know  that  you 
look  as  though  you 
found  life  just  a  wash- 
out and  that  you  wanted 
to  get  away  from  it  all. 

Occasionally,  a  well- 
managed  house  has  dusty 
windows,  but  they  never 
stay  that  way  for  long. 
If  they  remain  uncleaned 
for  a  long  time,  you 
know  the  house  is 
neglected.  So  it  is  with 
you.  If  you  let  your  eyes 
stay  dull,  you  are  just 
being  careless,  careless  with  a  possession  more  valuable 
to  you  than  all  the  jewels  in  the  world. 

The  first  principles  (there  I  go  again  emphasizing 
first  principles — but  they  really  are  just  as  important 
to  beauty  as  to  life)  of  caring  for  the  eyes  are  to  stav 
in  the  best  of  health.  Then  you  must  get  your  eight 
hours'  sleep  just  as  many  nights  as  possible — and  if 
you  can  catch  an  occasional  nap  at  noon  or  before  dinner 
at  night,  that's  just  so  much  money  in  your  beauty  bank. 

And  you  must  avoid  eye-strain.  Of  course,  business 
girls  in  these  days  of  desks  in  crowded  corners  and 
artificial  lights  are  subjected  to  a  lot  of  eye-strain  that 
they  just  can't  dodge  altogether.  The  only  thing  to  do 
in  such  cases  is  to  take  better  care  of  the  eyes  than 
ever.  If  your  job  keeps  you  at  a  desk  all  day,  looking 
down,  gradually  gathering  little  wrinkles  under  your 
eyes,  you  must  train  yourself  to  look  up  occasionally. 
From  time  to  time  throughout  the  day,  look  about,  out 
of  the  windows,  up  at  the  ceiling.  When 
you  go  home  at  night,  don't  read  on  the 
car.  Look  out  of  the  windows,  or  if  that's 
impossible,  shut  your  eyes.  Either  way,  let 
them  rest.  If  you  have  a  tendency  to  little 
puffs  under  the  eyes,  see  a  physician.  It 
means  you  aren't  in  tip-top  condition. 

Those  are  the  first  principles.  The  next 
step  is  to  keep  the  eyes,  and  the  skin  about 
them,  quite  clean.  Lots  of  girls  get  dis- 
couraged from    (Continued  on  page  104) 


Intelligence  shines  from  these  'windows  of 
the  soul,'  above.  And  the  intelligent  dash  of 
eyebrow  pencil  and  mascara  helps,  too! 


6.  Right,  the  eyes  of  a  leading  brunette,  won  to 
the  screen  from  the  stage. 


stars  these  eyes  belong 
turn  to  page  104 
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UNE  IN! 

By 

Louis  Reid 


Listen  to  the 
lowdown  from 
the  broad- 
casting studios 


Louis    Reid  an- 
nouncing! Here's 
our  Radio  Editor 
looking  at  you. 


O 


F  all  classes  of 
American  audiences, 
that  which  cups  its 
ear  to  the  voices  in 
the  air  is  the  most  loyal  in 
its  devotion.   On  stage  and 


screen,  in  opera  and  the 
concert  field,  stars  shine  brilliantly  for  a  period  and 
then  make  way  for  new  stars.  And  they  make  way 
chiefly  because  the  public  has  directed  its  gaze  and  its 
glory  and  what  the  professors  call  the  heavy  sugar,  to 
new  personalities. 

In  the  radio  heavens,  however,  all  in  constancy  and 
fidelity.  Let  a  new  microphonic  figure  flash  upon  the 
ether  and  if  he  manages  by  reason  of  an  unusual  per- 
sonality or  a  characterization  of  tremendous  appeal  to 
capture  the  imagination  of  the  ear-cuppers  throughout 
the  land,  his  star  is  secure. 

Most  of  the  secure  luminaries  in  the  radio  constella- 
tion are  old-timers  as  broadcasting  is  reckoned.  They 
came  to  the  microphone  in  the  early  days  of  its  history, 
came  unheralded  and  practically  unknown,  and  almost 
as  quickly  as  it  takes  a  theme  song  of  Hollywood  to 
reach  Podunk  Center,  became  household  gods. 

And  household  gods  they  remain,  despite  the  grow- 
ing sophistication  of  listeners  and  broadcasters  alike ; 
despite  the  access  to  the  armchairs  of  every  leading 
pooh-bah  in  the  world;  despite  the  recognition  of  the 
microphone  by  the  greatest  artists  of  the  day  as  the 
foremost  means  of  communication.  You  can  take 
them  or  leave  them.  And  most  people  take  them,  turn 
the  dial  regularly  to  them,  listen  rapturously  to  their 
programs. 

Who  are  some  of  the  old-timers  of  the  loudspeakers, 
who  sit  as  securely  in  the  radio  heavens  as,  say,  jazz 
sits  in  Harlem?  Taking  up  the  binoculars,  bending  the 
ear-trumpet,  we 
find  an  imposing 
list.  We  find  such 
names  as  Graham 
McXamee,  still,  in 
spite  of  his  decline 
as  a  sports  an- 
nouncer, the  big 
shot  among  the 
noun-  and  -  ad  j  ective 
men  at  the  cashier's 
window;  Billy 
Jones  and  Ernie 
Hare,  once  known 
as  the  Happiness 
Boys  and  still  the 
foremost  trappers 
of  the  wisecrack ; 
Frank  Crumit  and 


Julia  Sanderson,  clever  composers  and  crooners; 
Vincent  Lopez,  dispenser  of  rhythm  and  one  of  the 
half-dozen  foremost  jazz  Jehovahs  in  the  republic;  Rudy 
Vallee,  the  shah  of  the  sentimentalists,  the  first  of  the 
microphonic  army  to  capitalize  by  a  low  and  languorous 
crooning  voice  the  loneliness  and  restlessness  of  Ameri- 
can women;  Jessica  Dragonette  and  Olive  Palmer, 
sopranos. 

There  are  others,  my  comrades.  There  are  Amos  'n' 
Andy,  whose  impersonations  of  bewildered  Harlem  oafs 
are  still  a  household  ritual  throughout  the  land.  There 
is  Walter  Damrosch,  most  expert  of  the  musical  his- 
torians on  the  air.  There  is  Milton  Cross,  plaintive 
darling  of  the  academicians  who  could  even  make  the 
announcing  of  "Turkey  in  the  Straw"  a  melancholy 
affair.  There  is  Ted  Husing,  the  accurate,  if  not  ex- 
citing, sports  commentator.  There  is  Phil  Cook,  imper- 
sonator of  various  voices.  There  are  Eliena  Kazanova, 
interpreter  of  the  sombre  music  of  the  steppes ;  May 
Singhi  Breen,  strummer  of  the  ukulele,  and  Dad  Pickard, 
foremost  exponent  of  the  hoedowns  of  the  countryside. 

All  of  them  are  the  leading  stars  of  radio.  There  are 
only  three  or  four  other  names  that  can  be  added  to 
the  list  whose  effulgence  in  the  microphonic  sky  is  as 
brilliant  as  it  is  seemingly  permanent — Floyd  Gibbons; 
Phillips  Lord,  of  Seth  Parker  fame;  Bill  Munday,  the 
soft  and  drawling-voiced  announcer  from  Jawjah,  sah. 
These  are  comparative  new-    (Continued  on  page  121) 


Frank  Crumit  and  his  "Sweet  Lady,"  Julia  Sander- 
son. The  Crumits  are  one  of  radio's  most  popular 
teams.  They  will  suvive  that  ole  davil  telvision,  too! 


One  of  screenland's  loveliest  stars,  Helen  Twelvetrees, 
talked  to  the  radio  audience  not  so  long  ago.  Helen 
has  a  real  voice  which  carries  conviction. 
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fashion's 

Made  a  Star 
Out  of  Mary! 


By 

Helen 
Howard 


Miss  Astor's 
metamorpho- 
sis. (It's  an 
expensive 
word,  but 
Mary  rates  it) 


w 


HERE  are  the  flappers  of  yesterday? 

The  hey-hey  girls,  the  dizzy,  giddy,  good- 
time  girls?  Where  the  wind-blown  bobs?  The 
perky  short  skirts  ?  The  tantalizing  knees  ?  The 
slab-like  figures? 
Gone! 

Gone  as  much  as  pantalettes  and  hoop  skirts.  As 
much  as  Rosetti  angels  and  Burne-Jones  maidens.  Gone 
with  the  wail  of  the  saxophone,  the  Charleston,  the 
black  bottom.   Gone — if  not  forgotten  ! 

Sleek,  lady-like  hair  appears  where  the  Dutch  cut 
once  reigned.  Graceful  long  skirts,  discreet  ruffles,  bows 
and  ribbons.  The  flappers  have  become  'ladies.'  It's 
the  fashon  to  be  dignified.  Romantic — if  not  sentimental. 

A  new  era  is  here.  The  age  of  the  smart  moderne. 
The  sophisticate.  The  1931  lady.  That's  the  change 
Fashion  has  made  in  us. 

And  it's  made  a  star  out  of  Mary! 

It's  the  innings  for  the  tall,  willowy,  ladylike  girls. 
Clara  Bow  must  tame  her  ways.  She's  going  dramatic. 
Where  now  is  Colleen  Moore?  Alice  White?  We  ask 
you,  where? 

But  Mary  Astor  is  a  star.    It's  the  style ! 

Now  that  fashion  has  changed,  she  has  come  into  her 
own.  All  this  talk  of  what  has  happened  to  Mary ! 
No  doubt  she  has  grown  up.  Years  will  make  of  any 
shy  young  thing  a  woman  of  maturity.  But  perhaps  it's 
the  wheel  of  fashion  that  has  whirled  and  caught  up 
with  Mary! 

Certainly  she  typifies  the  new  model  for  1931.  With 
her  delicate  features,  her  sleek  hair,  her  poise  and  dig- 
nity. No  wonder  she  shines  now,  when  in  the  age  of 
the  flappers,  five  years  or  so  ago,  she  was  just  an 
also-ran. 

Working  in  her  newest  picture,  at  present  called  "The 
Private  Secretary,"  she  doesn't  play  the  part  as  it  might 
have  been  played  a  few  years  ago  if  some  flapper  star 
had  portrayed  it.  Not  a  jazzy  little  typist  who  falls  for 
her  employer  or  anything  in  that  manner.  She  plays 
the  part  of  a  womanly  woman  working  in  an  office  who 
unobtrusively  spurs  on  to  success  a  young  salesman 
whom  she  loves. 

If  Mary  has  anything  to  say  about  it,  and  doubtless 
she  will,  all  of  her  future  pictures  will  be  played  in  this 
same  key. 


The  new  era  of  the  movies — smartness,  sophistica- 
tion— has  turned  Mary  into  a  star  of  poise,  dignity, 
and  charm. 


"Probably  this  'return  to  the  lady,'  especially  in  pic- 
tures, will  affect  the  younger  generation,"  mused  Mary. 
"Already  flaming  youth  is  taming  down.  Perhaps  there 
will  be  less  jazz,  less  'hey-hey.'  It  might  be  a  good 
thing,  I  think." 

Not  that  there  is  anything  of  the  crusading  reformer 
about  Mary.  She's  a  'good  scout.'  Everywhere  in 
Hollywood  you  hear,  "Oh,  Mary  Astor,  she's  great !" 
and  "You'll  like  Mary  Astor!"  She's  human,  sympa- 
thetic.   She  believes  the  best  of  people. 

Why,  even  during  the  filming  of  her  present  picture, 
she  confesses  she's  'between    (Continued  on  page  125) 
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SCREENLAND 


The 


TAGE 

IN 


REVIEW 

By 

Benjamin  De  Casseres 


"The  Truth  Game" 

UP  pops  Novello ! 
I  didn't  like  this  jack  of  all  theatrical  trades 
till  I  saw  "The  Truth  Game."    Well,  he's  a 
real  light  comedian,  spontaneous,  clownish,  bub- 
bling.   Of  course  he  wrote  the  play,  so  he  knew  what 
he  wanted  as  the  comic  cave-man,  Max  Clement.    So  all 
he  had  to  do  was  to  interpret  himself. 

The  play  concerns  the  pursuit  of  a  Mayfair  widow 
(played  rather  beautifully  by  Phoebe  Foster)  down  to 
the  quarry  of  a  country  house  by  the  impecunious  and 
window-climbing  Max. 

He  has  a  terrific  It.  She  is  rather  cold.  But  you 
know  how  the  Spirit  of  Fun  will  thaw  out  any  woman  ? 
Max  does  it— barefaced  nerve  and  runaway  glands! 

Billie  Burke  gurgled  around  the  stage  as  a  commer- 
cial Mayfair  dealer  in  anything  you  want.  And  Viola 
Tree ! — a  terrific  chunk  of  a  woman  who  batters  every- 
body to  a  frazzle. 

The  play  is  not  a 
Nobel  prize-lifter ;  but 
if  you  want  to  laugh 
somewhat,  it's  good 
stuff. 

"Tomorrow  and 
Tomorrow" 

Philip  Barry  runs 
thin  and  artificial.  He 
can  make  a  sound  with 
tinkling  glass  that 
sounds  to  the  uncritical 
like  a  tocsin  to  a  'new 
art' — and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  But  a  thrust 
of  the  brain  through 
his  creations  reveals  a 
vacuum  surrounded  by 
tinsel. 

"Tomorrow  and  To- 
morrow," (the  title  is 
without  any  meaning 
that  I  could  discover — 


Herbert    Marshall,  fea- 
tured in  "Tomorrow  and 
Tomorrow." 


Billie  Burke  (Mrs.  Florenz  Ziegfeld)    and  Ivor 
Novello  in  "The  Truth  Game,"  a  nice  light  comedy 
success.    Mr.  Novello  wrote  the  play. 


hut  it  is  high-hatty  and  Shakespearean).  Mr.  Barry's 
latest  play  concerns  a  couple  in  an  Indiana  town  who 
are  fairly  happy  except  for  the  fact  that  she  wants  a 
baby.  Well,  she  gets  the  baby — and  the  play  is  all 
about  that.  And  a  famous  scientist  who  appears,  re- 
appears and  finally  disappears. 

The  play  starts  well,  but  trickles  out  its  petty  pace  to 
nothing  at  all.  The  characters  are  all  wooden  and 
commonplace  with  the  exception  of  the  doctor's  valet, 
played  by  that  incomparably  fine  actor,  Osgood  Perkins, 
who  can  in  a  simple  word  convey  a  brainful.  He  is  a 
fine  intelligence.  Zita  Johann  was  a  sweetly-sickly  arti- 
ficial being  as. the  wife.  Herbert  Marshall  is  excellent 
as  the  doctor — -here  is  screen  material.  You  may  re- 
member Marshall  with 
the  late  Jeanne  Eagles 
in  "The  Letter."  His 
wife,  pretty  little  Edna 
Best,  has  been  signed 
for  Metro  pictures,  by 
the  way. 

"Five  Star  Final" 


The  revenge  of 
Louis  Weitzenkorn !  A 
double  revenge — for  in 
his  "Five  Star  Final" 
he  not  only  takes  a 
dirty  and  heart-deep 
dab  at  the  tabloids  but 
he's  going  to  clean  up 
on  it  both  as  a  stage 
play  and  as  a  picture. 
He  may  even  sell  it  as 
a  serial  to  the  Graphic. 

It  is  gripping  stuff, 
a  powerful  and  take 
that.'  satire  on  the  habit 
of  certain  tabloids  of 


Zita   Johann,  interesting 
heroine   of   the  same 
Broadway  play. 
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digging  up  a  woman's  past  and  planting  old  stuff  on  her 
for  the  sake  of  the  great  god  circulation. 

In  this  instance,  the  Gazette  is  going  to  retell  the 
story  of  how  a  woman — now  married  to  a  bank  employee 
and  whose  daughter  is  about  to  be  married — murdered 
Chocolate  King  Rogers  twenty  years  before.  She  was 
acquitted. 

The  story  gets  on  the  street  before  the  eyes  of  the 
daughter  (who  knew  nothing  about  her  mother's  past), 
and  the  mother  and  her  loyal  husband  commit  suicide. 
Ethically,  ;t  is  murder,  as  Randall,  the  managing  editor, 
says.  It  was  he,  nagged  by  the  proprietor,  who  ordered 
the  story. 

This  latter  part  in  the  hands  of  Arthur  Byron  is  a 
somewhat  memorable  creation :  a  man  tortured  between 
decency  and  circulation.  Byron  is  simply  perfect.  Other 
shady  tabloid  characters  are  well,  and  often  humorously, 
done. 

There  are  21  scenes.  It  keeps  your  brain  and  nerves 
buzzing.  It's  a  real  'document,'  spittin'  fire.  The 
author,  by  the  way,  has  been  signed  to  write  for  pictures. 
And  you'll  be  seeing  "Five  Star  Final"  on  the  screen. 

"Petticoat  Influence" 


Helen  Hayes  is  the  pet- 
ticoat in  this  comedy  by 
Neil  Grant,  and,  figuratively, 
she  whisks  it  so  effectively 
that  she  heart-nicks  and 
knocks  out  the  Earl  of  Darn- 
away,  and  gets  the  British 
government  to  give  her 
husband  the  colonial  job  he 
wants — and  floors  us  all  by 
that  charm,  that  beauty,  that 
comic-pathetic,  childish  note 
that  is  all  Helen  Hayes, 
whose  voice  in  "Dear 
Brutus"  still  rings  in  my 
sentimental,  bald-headed 
bean. 

"Petticoat  Influence"  is  a 
light  thing,  but  delightful  in 
its  very  nothingness.  The 
cast  in  this  play  is  the  whole 
secret,  and  when  I  name,  be- 
sides Miss  Hayes,  Reginald 
Owen,  Eric  Cowley  (who 
does  immaculately  a  half- 
witted lord)  and  Henry 
Stephenson,  you 
know  the  play  is 
critic  -  proof  from 
the  acting  stand- 
point. 


Henry  Stephenson  and  Helen  Hayes  in  "Petti- 
coat Influence,"  a  delightful  comedy  with  a 
great  cast.    The  play  is  critic-proof  from  the 
acting  standpoint. 


"Meet  My 
Sister" 


Harry 
Cribble 


Wagstaff 
adapted 


"Meet  My  Sister" 
from  the  French, 
and  did  a  rattling 
good  job  of  it. 
Good,  did  I  say? 
Almost  a  miraculous 
one,  for  here  is  a 
musical  comedy 
without  a  chorus  and 
with  all  the  usual 
hokum     ruled  out. 


A  scene  from  "Five  Star  Final,"  a  powerful  play  about  tabloid 
newspapers,  with  Arthur  Byron  playing  a  managing  editor 
splendidly  and  forcibly. 


Read  these  comments  on  the 
Broadway  plays  which  you 
may  see  later  on  the  screen 

Result:  one  of  the  best  entertainments  of  its  genre  of  the 
season. 

"Meet  My  Sister"  actually  tells  a  story,  which  is 
again  unique  for  a  musical  comedy.  And,  more 
astounding  yet,  it  sticks  to  it  right  down  to  the  final 
curtain !  It  isn't  a  story  that  will  take  the  laurels  from 
the  brow  of  Wagner,  but  it  is  fetching  enough  to  start 
something  in  the  musical  comedy  field.  What  is  it? 
Go  see  the  show ! 

The  cast  is  perfect.  Neat  and  charming  Walter 
Slezak;  Bettina  Hall,  stately  and  well-gowned;  George 
Grossmith,  odd,  eccentric,  quite  English,  and  Olive 
Olsen,  a  blonde  who  is  so  sexy  and  come-onish  that 
you  will  hear  a  lot  more  about  her. 

The  picture,  "Meet  My  Sister,"  is  waiting  for  a 
smart,  quick-witted  director  to  plant  it  for  a  knock-out. 


"Philip  Goes  Forth" 

Of  course,  we  all  expect 
George  Kelly  to  do  another 
"The  Torch-Bearers,"  "The 
Show  -  Off,"  or  "Craig's 
Wife."  But  even  Shakes- 
peare couldn't  write  a  "Ham- 
let" or  a  "King  Lear" 
every  crack. 

In  "Philip  Goes  Forth" 
Mr.  Kelly  gives  us  a  play 
superbly  directed  and  per- 
fectly acted.  But  the  theme 
is  of  no  importance  or  public 
interest.  It  lacks  universal 
recognizability  and  pull. 

Philip  goes  forth  from  the 
home  of  a  rich  papa  in  a 
small  town  to  write  plays  in 
New  York.  The  story  tells 
how  Philip  fell  on  his  face, 
took  it  on  the  chin  like  a  li'l 
man,  and  how  papa  took  him 
back  home  to  Big  Biz. 

There  is  plenty  of  humor 
and  big  gobs  of  yawns  in 
"Philip  Goes  Forth." 
But — if  you  want  to 
see  the  perfectly 
acted  and  perfectly 
directed  play,  all 
done  by  George  Kel- 
ly in  person,  see  this 
bit  of  nothing  in- 
terpreted by  Tbais 
Lawton,  Harry  El- 
lerbe,  Cora  Wither- 
spoon,  Thurston 
Hall,  Harry  Gres- 
ham,  Marion  Bar- 
ney, and,  above  all, 
a  memorable  and 
unforgettable  picture 
of  a  New  York 
boarding-house  poet- 
ess, a  kind  of  Forty- 
(Contiiutcd  on 
page  110) 
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Beau 
Gallant 
Forbes 


About  a  Hollywood 
leading  man  who  is 
a  hero  at  heart! 


By 

Constance  Carr 


He's  English.  He'd 
like  to  tight  fire-eating 
dragons,  but  he  lives 
in  Hollywood.  So  he 
goes  big-game  hunting 
on  his  vacations. 


THERE'S  a  'Geste'  on  every 
Hp! 
No!  Not  a  jest!  Every- 
one will  be  talking  about 
the  'Gestes'  again  when  they  see  "Beau  Ideal."  Because 
John  Geste  has  come  back.  The  idealistic  youngest 
brother  who  killed  Sergeant  Lcjune,  escaped  into  the 
desert  and  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  Gestes  to 
return  to  England.  Remember  Ralph  Forbes  in  "Beau 
Geste"  of  five  years  ago?  Now,  we'll  see  him  in  a  sequel 
to  "Beau  Geste." 

Beau  Gallant !  And  that's  not  a  'geste.'  Ralph  Forbes 
would  probably  love  to  rescue  maidens  in  distress,  slay 
serpents  with  a  sweep  of  his  sword,  fire-eating  dragons. 
But  he  lives  in  Hollywood.  So  he  goes  big-game 
hunting ! 

He  went  on  the  stage  because  he  thought  actresses 
were  the  most  delightful,  interesting  women  in  the  world. 
Charming.  Without 
affectation.  He  still 
thinks  so.  He  mar- 
ried one.  Ruth 
Chatterton.    Well  ? 

John-Geste-Ruth- 
Chatterton  Forbes 
is  at  home  in  one  of 
the  most  charming 
places  in  Holly- 
wood.  Pardon, 
Beverly  Hills.  Dig- 
nified. Full  of 
charm,  Italian 
furniture  and  crys- 
tal  chandeliers. 
Meet  him  in  his 
own  smart  and  cor- 
r  e  c  t  'apartment' 
with  hunting  wall- 
paper and  framed 
English  prints.  See 
his  small  'hunting 
room'  dedicated  to 
big  game  and  the 

High  Sierras.  Here  £ Ht£  £Af  "er'on.  and  £ei  hns' 
,    °  ,  •    ,  •  band,  Ralph  Forbes.    Or,  since 

he  can>  revel  in  his         this  is  his  story>  Mr>  Forbes 

iancies.  Guns.  and  his  pretty  little  wife. 


Swords, 
Ralph 
meccano, 


Pistols. 


things : 


Gadgets  for  this  and  that.  Aha ! 
was  one  of  those  small  boys  busy  with 
who  had  a  workshop,  loved  to  build 
!  Here  are  shelves  for  bullets  and  what 
not.  Fishing  tackle.  Bait.  A  kit  for  first  aid.  He 
admits  to  being  interested  in  medicine.  Big  maps 
line  the  wall.  Framed  pictures  of  Ralph  and  his 
'kill.'  He  handles  his  rifles  lovingly.  Every  day,  he 
explains,  the  wood  must  be  'nourished,'  the  barrels  pol- 
ished. His  heart  may  be  in  Hollywood,  but  his  thoughts 
are  in  the  highlands. 

He  longs  for  the  West  of  fifty  years  ago  when  men 
were  the  gold  diggers  and  the  wilds  were  really  woolly. 
He  sneers  at  macadamized  roads  through  the  woodlands  ; 
little  mountain  rivulets  full  of  tin  cans.  Civilization 
has  spoiled  things.  He  longs  for  the  trailless  underbrush 
where  nature  is  uncurbed  and  the  four-footed  deers 
gambol ! 

He's  ambitious  to 
hunt  in  Africa.  He 
and  a  pal  have  a 
signed  and  written 
agreement  to  take  a 
hunting  trip  in  1932 
to  the  dark  conti- 
nent where  the  lions 
roam  and  the  tom- 
toms beat.  In  the 
meantime  there  is 
Arizona  and  the 
High  Sierras.  Hunt- 
ing in  England  is 
child's  play  to  this. 
There  it  is  valeted. 
Beaters  get  up  the 
game  for  you,  like 
•  shooting 


a  duck  - 
club  here. 
Ralph 


Forbes 


Ralph  in  "Beau  Ideal,"  sequel  to 
"Beau  Geste,"  with  his  leading 
woman,  Loretta  Young.  John 
Geste  has  come  back! 


wants  to  be  'Ameri- 
can.' Well,  he  is 
American.  His 
mother  was  Scotch, 
his  father  Italian 
and  French.  (Con- 
tinued on  page  128) 


John  Mescall,  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


The  zMost  ^Beautiful  Still 
of  the  zMonth 

Robert  Montgomery  and  Constance  Bennett 


in 


"THE   EASIEST  WAY" 


^ARBO 
MOODS! 


The  movie  empress  of 
moods  and  emotions  is 
shown  here  in  her  very 
latest  portraits.  We  think 
they  show  you  a  more 
human  and  sympathetic 
side  of  Garbo  than  her 
usual  'costume'  photo- 
graphs— -and  the  most  mod- 
ern Greta  since  "A  Woman 
of  Affairs."  She  wears  this 
smart  hat  in  "Inspiration," 
her  latest  flicker. 


All  these  portraits  of  Miss  Gar- 
bo by  Clarence  Sinclair  Bull, 
exclusive  to  SCREENLAND. 


English 


The  super-suave  Clive  Brook  is  playing  op- 
posite the  super-sophisticated  Tallulah  Bank- 
head  in  "New  York  Lady,"  by  that  irrepres- 
sible wag,  Donald  Ogden  Stewart.  It  should 
be  a  superlative  picture! 


_ 


Richee 


What  with  pledging  her  private  life  to 
Kenneth  McKenna — an  actor-director  too 
distinguished  ever  to  be  labelled  'Mr.  Kay 
Francis' — her  cinema  present  to  Paramount 
and  her  future  to  Warners,  Kay  is  in  demand ! 


"My  heart  belongs  to  Warners,  my  soul  to 
Pathe,"  might  be  Constance  Bennett's  theme 
song.  She'll  do  "Lost  Love"  for  the  latter 
company,  and  "Jackdaws  Strut"  for  the 
former.    You'll  be  seeing  her! 


A  former  queen  of  the  Broadway  stage,  now 
carving  out  a  new  career  in  Hollywood : 
Marjorie  Rambeau.  She  is  in  the  casts  of 
two  forthcoming  films,  "The  Secret  Six" 
and  "Strangers  May  Kiss." 


Here's  John  on  the  octagonal  bal- 
cony opening  off  Mrs.  Barrymore's 
private  apartments,  and  overlook- 
ing Los  Angeles  and  the  Pacific. 


The  patio,  with  terraces  leading  from 
the  low-roofed  'lower  house'  to  the 
two-storied  wing  known  as  the  'up- 
per house.' 


The  aviary  is  John  Barrymore's  pride  and 
joy.  It  houses  300  birds  including  birds  of 
paradise  and  king  vultures,  keeps  one  man 
employed  full  time,  and  lures  the  master 
of  the  house  for  daily  visits. 


Mrs.  Barrymore  in  the  trophy  room. 
While  her  husband  was  despatching  the 
larger  crocodile  on  the  Hqot  Dolores 
killed  the  one  shown  mounted  on  the 
wall  behind  her. 


Below,  one  of  the  interesting  smaller  rooms,  with 
many  family  heirlooms,  £ne  old  prints  and  firearms. 


Just  one  wall  of  the  new  trophy  house, 
showing  a  part  of  the  Barrymore  col- 
lection of  stuffed  birds  and  fish.  See  the 
tall,  unusual  lamp  on  the  table?  John 
designed  that  himself. 


Below,  the  formal  entrance  to  the 
Barrymore  house,  with  antique 
church  furnishings  secured  by  the 
actor  himself  while  in  Italy  some 
years  ago. 


The  only  bit  of  dinosaur  egg  in  the 
world  outside  the  American  Museum  in 
New  York  belongs  to  John  Barrymore, 
sent  to  him  by  the  explorer,  Roy  Chap- 
man Andrews.  Here  it  is,  under  glass! 


The  trophy  - 
house  is  no 
place  for  a 
nervous  sleep- 
walker.  A 
giant  tortoise, 
weird  monkey 
skulls  and 
strange  mon- 
st  e  r  s  from 
Central  Amer- 
ica lend  inter- 
est to  one  sec- 
ti  on  of  the 
walls. 


Magnificent  carved  doors  swing  between  the  formal 
entry  way  and  the  drawing  room  of  the  Barrymore 
house. 


Ball 


A  very  rare  portrait  of  Marion  Davies — with- 
out the  smile!  Marion,  having  made  an 
amusing  movie  of  "The  Bachelor  Father," 
will  next  be  seen  in  a  screen  version  of  an- 
other stage  success,  "It's  a  Wise  Child." 


Ever  since  "In  Old  Arizona"  Warner  Baxter 
has  held  his  own  as  one  of  our  strongest — 
but  not  silent — heroes.  Now  Cecil  B.  De 
Mille  has  borrowed  him  from  Fox  to  play 
in  the  new  screening  of  "The  Squaw  Man." 


Her  performance  in  "The  Great  Meadow" 
definitely  re-established  her  as  an  actress 
who  can't  be  spared — and  now  Eleanor 
Boardman  has  been  signed  to  play  the  heroine 
in  "The  Squaw  Man1'  opposite  Mr.  Baxter. 


If  you  want  to  know  how  Anita  Page  keeps 
those  bright  little  eyes  and  that  trim  little 
figure,  read  the  story  on  the  opposite  page. 
Then  glance  at  this  'ingenue  breakfast'  of 
bran  cereal  and  black  coffee. 
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Anita's  luncheon  consists  of  a 
fresh    vegetable    salad,    a  bran 
mufSn,  tea  with  lemon,  and  un- 
sweetened fruit. 


Anita  Page's 

Health  and  Beauty 
Menus 


Here  you'll  find  how  a  20- 
year-old  star  satisfies  a 
healthy  appetite  and  keeps 
her  perfect  screen  figure! 

By  Emily  Kirk 


AXITA  PAGE  has  discovered  her  own  formula 
for  health  and  beauty. 
One  day  she  sat  down  with  a  sharp  pencil  and 
a  pad  of  paper  and  concocted  a  complete  diet  list 
to  fit  her  own  desires.    To  this  she  added  a  schedule  for 
a  regular  system  of  daily  exercise. 

Then,  wonder  of  wonders,  instead  of  laying  the  paper 
aside,  she  followed  the  rules  which  she  had  made  for 
herself !  It  is  so  easy  to  make  good  resolutions  and  it 
is  so  hard  to  live  up  to  them.  But  Anita  is  the  possessor 
of  a  keen  sense  of  determination.  Very  rarely,  and 
then  only  on  extra-special  occasions,  does  she  break  any 
of  her  self-made  regulations. 

"Everyone  knows  that  the  real  secret  of  the  success 
of  any  schedule  is  regularity,"  the  twenty-year-old  Anita 
stated.  "When  you  try  to  live  according  to  one  of  these 
radical  and  difficult  diets  which  are  so  popular  today, 
you  usually  'fall  off'  with  a  vengeance  and  undo  all  the 
good  for  which  you  have  suffered. 

"So  Mother  and  I  read  all  the  books  on  diet  and  the 
theory  of  correct  eating  that  we  could  find.  Then  we 
made  up  our  own.    We  tried  to  formulate  one  which 


Above:  her  sim- 
ple but  nourish- 
ing dinner  of 
lean  meat,  two 
butterless  vege- 
tables, a  bran 
muffin  and  black 
coffee. 

Anita's  favorite 
dessert  is  un- 
sweetened fruit 
j  ell  o.  Some- 
times she 
switches  to  a 
dessert  made  of 
dried  apricots. 


would  be  reasonable  and  not  too  difficult  to  follow." 

Anita,  being  a  very  sensible  girl,  realizes  that  the  real 
foundation  for  beauty  is  health.  Her  eating  and  exer- 
cising schedule  has  been  planned  with  one  main  purpose, 
that  of  preserving  her  health. 

"I  feel  ever  and  ever  so  much  better  since  I  have  been 
following  our  schedule,"  Anita  smiled.  "Of  course,  on 
working  days  I  can't  manage  the  full  quota  of  exercise. 
That's  one  of  the  great  problems  of  girls  who  work, 
finding  time  for  the  exercise  which  is  necessary  for  their 
health.  Between  pictures  I  never  miss  my  daily  three 
hours  of  outdoor  exercise." 

Anita  is  not  trying  to  lose  weight  by  the  diet  which 
she  has  formulated.  Her  idea  is  to  keep  her  weight  at 
its  present  figure  as  well  as  to  eat  the  foods  which  are 
most  healthful. 

"I  was  born  with  a  sweet  tooth,"  Anita  explained,  "so 
giving  up  candies  and  desserts  is  the  hardest  part  of  my 
diet.  I  love  whipped  cream  and  fancy  cakes.  I'm  glad 
that  I  don't  have  time  to  go  around  to  many  afternoon 
teas  and  luncheons  where  my  will  power  would  be  con- 
stantly tested ! 

"Eating  is  a  habit,  anyway,  and  most  girls  eat  too 
much  simply  because  the  food  is  there  and  it  is  easier  to 
accept  it  than  to  reject  it.  Girls  who  work  in  offices 
and  in  studios  don't  need  a  laboring  man's  rations.  And 
there  are  more  calories  and  energy-producing  properties 
in  the  fancy  desserts  and  sweets  (Continued  on  page  106) 
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Reviews  of  the 


Six  Best  Films  of  the  Month: 

CIMARRON  THE  BACHELOR  FATHER 

THE  EASIEST  WAY  THE  GANG  BUSTER 

THE  CRIMINAL  CODE  INSPIRATION 

Turn  to  page  97  for  casts  of  current  films 


Richard  Dix  and  Irene  Dunne  give  great  perform- 
ances in  "Cimarron,"  epic  picture. 


Constance  Bennett  is  a  glamorous  heroine  in  "The 
Easiest  Way,"  with  Robert  Montgomery. 


Cimarron 

Radio  Pictures 


Walter  Huston  and  Phillips  Holmes  in  "The  Crimi- 
nal Code"  provide  gripping  entertainment. 


HERE'S  a  magnificent  picture!  The  spectacular 
screen  history  of  Oklahoma  in  land-rush  days 
and  the  particular  personal  record  of  Yancey 
Cravat,  pioneer,  poet,  adventurer.  Richard  Dix 
is  a  revelation  as  Yancey.  You've  known  him  as  an  able 
actor  and  engaging  comedian.  Suddenly  he  smashes 
through  as  an  amazingly  fine  player,  engrossing  you  with 
Cravat's  dynamic  character,  dominating  the  picture. 
Wesley  Ruggles  has  directed,  and  manages  to  make  this 
story  of  the  building  of  a  state  always  human  and  stir- 
ring. Irene  Dunne  as  Sabra  is  splendid.  Estelle  Taylor 
is  a  vivid  Dixie  Lee.  Here's  an  'epic'  that  really  lives  up 
to  all  its  advance  ballyhoo.   See  it! 


The  Easiest  Way 

M etro-  Goldwy m-Mayer 


SHOWING  what  a  great  cast  and  spirited,  modern 
direction  will  do  for  one  of  those  good  old  stage 
plays.  Those  of  you  who  remember  "The  Easiest 
Way"  as  a  play  will  be  disappointed  not  to  hear  the 
heroine  cry:  "I'm  going  to  h-11  or  to  Rector's!"  but  there 
are  compensations.  Constance  Bennett  is  a  lovely  1931 
Laura  Murdock — it's  her  very  best  performance;  she's 
not  only  glamorous;  she's  poignant  and  appealing.  The 
tear-jerking  drama  unrolls  against  a  gorgeous  back- 
ground, with  Bob  Montgomery,  Adolph  Menjou  and 
Marjorie  Rambeau  standing  out  in  splendid  performances. 
Director  Jack  Conway  has  turned  the  oldest  stuff  in  the 
amusement  world  into  lively  entertainment. 


The  Criminal  Code 

Columbia 


A POWERFUL,  gripping  tale  of  prison  life  which 
you  won't  forget  in  a  hurry.  Phillips  Holmes  is 
sent  to  prison  for  manslaughter  by  an  ambitious 
district  attorney,  Walter  Huston.  Holmes  gives 
a  fine,  sensitive  performance  as  a  lad  whose  spirit  is 
broken  by  oppressive  prison  life  but  who  maintains  the 
'criminal  code'  of  silence  when  given  a  chance  for  free- 
dom by  becoming  a  'stool.'  Walter  Huston  is  excellent 
as  the  district  attorney  who  later  becomes  the  prison 
warden.  Constance  Cummings  is  a  new  and  interesting 
heroine  and  she  and  Phillips  Holmes  provide  adequate 
romance.  Phil  really  rates  another  Honor  Page!  Howard 
Hawks  is  to  be  commended  for  a  fine  directorial  job. 
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Pictures 


SCREENLAND ' S 

Critic  Selects  the 
Most  Important 
Screenplays  of 
the  Month 


Inspiration 

Metro-  Goldwyn-M aye  r 


HER  fans  lift  the  latest  Greta  Garbo  picture  into 
the  'Six  Best'  class  by  sheer  force  of  their  wild 
applause.  It  isn't  a  very  good  picture.  It's 
simply  a  shaky  vehicle  for  the  Garbo  person- 
ality. The  old-fashioned,  tawdry  tale  of  a  Parisian 
artists'  model  who  forsakes  her  old  life  and  loves  for 
Mr.  Robert  Montgomery,  a  nice  young  man.  Her  trials 
and  tribulations  will  move  you  according  to  the  extent 
of  Greta's  influence  over  your  emotions.  She  never 
looked  lovelier,  and  she  wears  her  1931  clothes  with  a 
new  grace.  But  "Inspiration"  is  hardly  the  type  of  pic- 
ture calculated  to  keep  the  Garbo  legend  growing.  It 
will  do — thanks  to  its  star. 


The  Bachelor  Father 

M etro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

EVERY  time,  it  seems,  that  a  screen  heroine  plays 
in  a  movie  version  of  one  of  David  Belasco's 
plays,  the  Old  Massa  of  Broadway  himself  writes 
a  letter  to  the  little  lady,  commending  her  ful- 
somely  for  her  artistic  performance — the  best  she's  ever 
given,  etc.  Well,  this  time  Massa  David  is  right.  Marion 
Davies  does  give  her  best  performance  in  a  long,  long 
time  in  her  screenplay  from  the  Belasco  stage  comedy. 
Her  'bachelor  father,'  played  by  C.  Aubrey  Smith,  decides 
to  do  right  by  her  and  take  her  into  his  home.  It's  a 
rather  racy  little  piece,  almost  always  genuinely  amus- 
ing. Ralph  Forbes  is  chief  contender  for  Marion's  hand. 
It's  all  gay  and  smart. 

4^      The  Gang;  Buster 

Pa  r amount 


JACK  OAKIE  is  at  his  howling  best  in  this  satire 
kidding  the  gangster  films.  He's  a  sappy  insurance 
agent  from  Arizona  and  his  first  victim  is  also  a 
gangster's  next  victim  to  be  put  on  the  spot.  Jack 
finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  gang  wars  and  what  not — 
but  he  sticks  it  out  all  for  the  little  woman,  Jean  Arthur, 
whose  father  is  the  condemned  man.  It's  a  riot  from 
start  to  finish.  William  Boyd,  of  the  stage,  is  splendid 
as  the  racketeer.  Jean  Arthur  is  charming  as  usual — in 
fact,  the  whole  cast  turn  in  admirable  and  laughable  per- 
formances. Recommended  as  the  best  mirth-provoking, 
rib-tickling  talkie  of  the  month. 


Ten  Best  Portrayals  of  the  Month: 

Richard  Dix  in  "Cimarron" 
Irene  Dunne  in  "Cimarron" 
Constance  Bennett  in  "The  Easiest  Way" 
Phillips  Holmes  in  "The  Criminal  Code' 
Walter  Huston  in  "The  Criminal  Code" 

Greta  Garbo  in  "Inspiration" 
Marion  Davies  in  "The  Bachelor  Father" 

Jack  Oakie  in  "The  Gang  Buster" 
Eleanor  Boardman  in  "The  Great  Meadow" 
Charles  Ruggles  in  "Charley's  Aunt" 


Garbo's  fans  are  acclaiming  a  smart,  modern  Greta 
in  "Inspiration,"  with  Bob  Montgomery. 


Marion  Davies  in  "The  Bachelor  Father"  has  the 
support  of  C.  Aubrey  Smith,  from  the  stage. 


Jack  Oakie's  latest,  "The  Gang  Buster,"  is  an  hil- 
arious burlesque  of  all  the  gangster  films. 
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Critical 


Fighting  Caravans 
Paramount 


This  is  the  talkie  brother  of  "The  Covered  Wagon" — 
only  not  so  big  and  robust.  The  pioneers  trek  from  Mis- 
souri to  California  with  plenty  of  hardships  and  'Injins.' 
Gary  Cooper  and  Lily  Damita  carry  on  a  nice  but  un- 
exciting romance.  Ernest  Torrence  and  Tully  Marshall, 
as  scouts,  practically  steal  the  picture. 


Charley's  Aunt 
Columbia 


This  farce  is  40  years  old  but  it  wears  well.  Charles 
Ruggles  is  a  riot  when  he  pinch-hits  for  a  chaperone  who 
is  delayed.  The  guffaws  are  loud  and  plentiful  particu- 
larly when  Ruggles,  dressed  as  Charley's  Aunt,  is  'on  the 
make.'  June  Collyer  is  a  cheerful  little  earful  and  eyeful. 


Resurrection 
Universal 


Scenically,  splendid.  Dramatically,  not  so  good.  Lupe 
Velez  works  hard  as  the  heavy  dramatic  heroine  of 
Tolstoy's  sombre  tale,  but  she's  miscast.  The  debonair 
talents  of  handsome  John  Boles  are  hidden — in  some 
scenes  literally,  behind  a  set  of  prop  whiskers.  Holly- 
wood Russia. 


SCREENLAND 

Comment 


Reducing 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

Marie  Dressier  and  Polly  Moran  are  concerned  with  a 
beauty  parlor  in  this  film  with  hilarious  complications. 
Marie  is  the  poor  sister  from  the  country  and  Polly  is 
the  dough  girl.  There's  romance  supplied  by  Anita  Page, 
Buster  Collier,  and  Sally  Eilers,  but  mostly  laughs  by 
Marie  and  Polly.   See  it — try  and  keep  you  away! 


The  Man  Who  Came  Back 
Fox 

This  screen  reunion  is  smashing  attendance  records 
everywhere.  You'll  want  to  see  your  Janet  and  Charlie 
as  two  wild  young  things,  even  though  they,  and  their 
story,  aren't  always  convincing.  Now  let's  see  them  in  a 
film  worthier  of  their  talents,  please! 


The  Command  Performance 

Tiffany 

Love,  intrigue,  mythical  kingdoms  are  all  in  this  film 
with  a  very  pleasing  result.  You  may  not  approve  of  the 
plot  but  you'll  surely  laugh  at  Albert  Gran's  antics  as  a 
comedy  king.  Neil  Hamilton  plays  a  prince  and  an  actor 
— and  does  right  by  both  roles.  Una  Merkel  is  the  prin- 
cess charming. 
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No  Limit 
Paramount 

Too  bad  this  picture  wasn't  as  good  as  its  cast;  fine 
talent  wasted  on  a  poor  story.  Clara  Bow  starts  out  as 
an  usherette  and  in  no  time  gets  an  apartment  on  Park 
Avenue  and  a  Rolls  Royce — oh,  but  it's  all  on  the  up-and- 
up!  Stuart  Erwin  acquits  himself  admirably.  Clara  and 
Norman  Foster  are  grand. 


My  Past 
Warner  Brothers 

You  will  find  modern  and  racy  filmfare  in  this  adapta- 
tion of  the  best-seller,  "Ex-Mistress."  Bebe  Daniels 
is  the  fascinating  lady  whose  past  and  present  is  linked 
with  Lewis  Stone,  and  whose  future  eventually  leads  to 
happiness  with  Ben  Lyon.  There  are  yacht  parties, 
boudoir  scenes,  and  what-not! 


The  Painted  Desert 
Pathe 


The  big  open  spaces,  he-men,  feuds,  and  all  the  ingredi- 
ents that  make  a  good  western  are  here.  Big-boy  Bill 
Boyd  falls  in  love  with  Helen  Twelvetrees,  and  we  don't 
blame  him,  but  her  father  (J.  Farrell  McDonald)  is  Bill's 
father's  (William  Farnum's)  rival.  Trouble!  But  all 
ends  well.    It's  exciting  in  spots. 
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The  Great  Meadow 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

Another  out-door  film  and  one  of  the  best,  too.  A  very 
human  story  with  Eleanor  Boardman  scoring  a  dramatic 
hit  as  a  pioneer  woman.  The  story  deals  with  a  band  of 
settlers  going  in  caravans  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky 
with  the  Indians  as  the  menace.  John  Mack  Brown  and 
Gavin  Gordon  are  splendid  male  support. 


Fifty  Million  Frenchmen 
Warner  Brothers 


Practically  the  original  cast  of  this  Broadway  hit, 
plus  Olsen  and  Johnson,  are  on  hand  to  make  this  good 
entertainment.  William  Gaxton  is  amusing  as  a  rich 
American  in  Paris  who  wagers  he  can  win  the  girl- 
Claudia  Dell — without  cash  on  hand.  A  hilarious  tour 
without  baggage  troubles. 


Beau  Ideal 
Radio 


Another  sequel  to  "Beau  Geste."  There's  a  slight 
romance  and  a  slighter  story.  Ralph  Forbes  is  again 
John  Geste.  He  joins  the  Foreign  Legion  to  help  his  pal, 
Lester  Vail,  get  back  to  civil  life  and  Irene  Rich — noble 
boy!  Loretta  Young  and  Paul  McAllister  are  fine  in 
small  assignments.    Herbert  Brenon  directed. 
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Phillips  Holmes  in  "Devil's  Holiday,"  "Her  Man,"  and  "The  Criminal 
Code"  scored  every  sort  of  screen  success — popular,  financial,  and 
artistic!    He  is  slated  for  certain  stardom. 


PHILLIPS  HOLMES  said:  "A  male  screen  star 
has  the  same  chance  of  finding  happiness  in  mar- 
ried life  that  an  extra  girl  has  of  picking  up  the 
Hope  diamond  under  one  of  the  tables  at  the 
Brown  Derby  Restaurant !" 

None  of  your  dreaming  youths,  yearning  after  the 
great  'what-is-it,'  is  this  Holmes.  Instead,  under  a  per- 
fectly arched  cranium  topped  with  hair  that  is  the  exact 
color  of  old-time  molasses  taffy,  Phillips  packs  fifty 
ounces  of  gray  matter  which  he  has  trained  in  twenty- 
four  years  to  gauge  the  world  clearly  and  expertly.  That's 
why,  after  less  than  twenty-four  months  in  the  bewilder- 
ing talkie  trade,  he  is  one  of  the  most  popular  juveniles 
and  certainly  the  best  dramatic  actor  among  the  screen's 
masculine  younger  set. 

"Why  kid  yourself  about  it?"  this  handsome  youth 
continued.  "In  this  generation,  thank  God,  we  don't 
fool  ourselves.  I  know  a  male  screen  star  can't  be 
happily  married — no  matter  if  be  tied  up  with  the  finest 
girl  in  the  world.  In  fact,  the  finer  the  woman,  the  less 
she  would  be  apt  to  understand  him." 

I  thought  of  Maurice  Cbevalier,  Conrad  Nagel, 
Richard  Arlen,  Harold  Lloyd,  and  several  other  cele- 
brated movie  men  who  seemed  to  have  found  a  reason- 
able amount  of  that  illusive  quantity  better  known  as 


Bachelor 

of 
Hearts 

By  Rosa  Reilly 


Phil  Holmes,  the  most 
sought-after  young 
man  in  the  movies,  ex- 
plains why  a  screen 
contract  is  the  only 
kind  he's  signing, 
thank  you! 


marital  happiness — but  nobody  likes 
to  contradict  a  screen  star,  so  I  didn't 
put  up  an  argument — just  listened 
while  Holmes'  deep,  intense  voice 
went  on. 

"Take  a  star's  life  and  examine  it 
carefully,"  he  said.  "He  has  to  be 
made  tip  and  on  the  set  by  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  That  means 
getting  up  before  his  wife  is  think- 
ing about  turning  over.  Then  the 
chances  are  he  will  never  leave  the 
studio  until  seven  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning. Perhaps  for  two  or  three  days  a  week  he'll  have 
to  be  on  the  lot  until  eight  or  eight-thirty ;  sometimes 
even  all  night.  And  by  the  time  he  gets  home  and  takes 
off  his  make-up,  all  he  wants  to  do  is  roll  into  bed. 

"Sometimes  a  screen  player,  because  of  sound  record- 
ing conditions,  may  have  to  start  work  at  nine  o'clock 
at  night  and  work  until  four  in  the  morning — never  see- 
ing daylight  for  two  weeks  at  a  time.  He  has  little 
energy  left  for  reading  or  listening  to  music,  for  visiting 
or  sports  or  the  theater. 

"It's  no  use  talking — no  man  or  woman  can  keep 
regular  hours  in  pictures.  That's  why  I  never  was 
awfully  keen  for  a  screen  career.  Although  my  father 
has  been  a  well-known  actor  for  years,  and  my  mother, 
Edna  Phillips,  was  leading  lady  at  Daly's  Theater — 
which  was  the  Theater  Guild  of  its  day — my  leanings 
were  all  away  from  anything  dramatic.  I  wanted  to  be 
a  stock  broker,  and  had  had  quite  a  good  offer  which 
I  planned  to  accept  after  I  finished  at  Princeton.  But 
I  had  only  been  there  one  year  when  Frank  Tuttle,  the 
movie  director,  came  to  college  to  make  'Varsity'  with 
Buddy  Rogers.  They  decided  to  get  a  college  man  to 
play  Buddy's  roommate — just  to  give  the  right  at- 
mosphere. I  was  the  lucky  one  selected,  and  in  case 
people  should  say  after  the    {Continued  on  page  123) 
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Screen  Society 


A1 


LL  the  older  aristocrats  of 
the  stage  and  screen  and 
some  of  the  younger 
ones,  too,  are  sure  to  be 
at  the  party  which  Joseph  Caw- 
thorn  and  his  wife,  Queenie  Vas- 
sar  Cawthorn,  are  giving,"  an- 
nounced Patsy,  the  Party  Hound. 

We  were  welcomed  in  the  big, 
hospitable  drawing  room  by  Joe 
and  Mrs.  Cawthorn,  both  warmly 
cordial  as  always. 

John   Barrymore,   who,  with 
Dolores  Costello,  had  been  invited,  was  still  suffering 
from  the  fever  which  he  contracted  during  his  recent 
yachting  trip  to  South  America,  and  so  he  and  Dolores 
were  not  there. 

However,  we  learned  from  Mrs.  Cawthorn  that  baby 
Dolores,  almost  a  year  old  now,  is  able  to  raise  herself 


Stepping  out  with  your 
favorite  stars 


By 

Grace  Kingsley 
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Lilyan  Tashman 
Lowe's  'Sunday 
afternoons  at 
home'  are  at- 
tended by  the 
smartest  stars  in 
Hollywood —  we 
mean  Beverly 
Hills! 


corner,  as  he  always  does,  just 
absorbingly  interested  in  discuss- 
ing pictures  with  anybody  who 
happens  to  come  his  way.  He  is 
most  enthusiastic  about  directing. 

We  espied  Joseph  Santley  and 
his  sweet  wife,  Ivy  Sawyer,  on  a 
sofa,  and  went  over  to  say  hello 
to  them.  We  find  there  is  a 
likelihood  that  Miss  Sawyer  will 
return  to  the  stage,  probably  in 
Los  Angeles,  as  her  husband  has 
a  play  for  her,  and  he  is  in  pic- 
tures out  here,  directing  and  writing. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  Miss  Sawyer  has  a  son  of 
twelve,  who  is  as  tall  as  she  is,  but  such  is  the  case. 
She  is  petite,  blonde,  bright  and  interesting  as  ever. 

"She  is  one  of  the  most  understanding  women  I  have 
ever  known,"  remarked  Patsy,  afterward.   "She  seems 
to  see  right  through  you,  and  if  you  have 
any  faults  to  know  them,  but  all  the  same 
to  excuse  them." 

She  told  us,  when  we  asked  her  about 
her  life  as  a  child  actress,  how  her  mother, 
in  London,  used  always  to  buy  a  seat  in 
the  gallery  every  night  when  she  was  play- 
ing  Tiny   Tim   in   Dickens'  "Christmas 
Carol,"  and  sit  there 
and    weep  silently 
when  Tiny  Tim  died ! 

The  Santleys  are 
living  at  Malibu 
Beach,  and  the  recent 
fire  which  destroyed 
so  many  film  players' 
homes  was  not  (Con- 
tinued on  page  120) 


Edmund  Lowe — let's 
call  him  Eddie,  every- 
one does — is  the  per- 
fect host  when  he  and 
Lil  entertain. 


Below,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  C aw  t  ho r n — 
— Queenie  Vassar — whose 
parties  include  the  Broad- 
way stage  exiles. 


on  her  little  legs,  as  she  sits  in  her  high  chair  close  beside 
her  father  at  breakfast,  and  to  pull  his  paper  away 
from  before  his  face,  laughing  mischievously  as  she  does 
it.  And  though  John  is  as  devoted  to  his  morning  paper 
as  any  merchant,  and  won't  be  separated  from  it  by 
anybody  else  in  the  world,  he  thinks  that  it  is  just  won- 
derfully cute  when  little  Dolores  does  it! 

The  Cawthorns  are  old  friends  of  the  Barrymores, 
and  spend  a  great  many  holidays  with  them.  We  were 
thrilled  to  learn  that  Ethel  Barrymore  Colt,  Ethel's 
daughter,  had  sent  little  Dolores  a  pearl  cross  to  match 
the  pearl  necklace  that  was  started  for  her  when  she 
was  born. 

Lionel  Barrymore  was  a  guest,  but  kept  to  a  quiet 
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Gossip 
from  the  Camera  Coasts 


HERE'S  your  chance !  Warner  Bros,  and  First 
National  have  opened  wide  the  barriers  to  pro- 
spective screen  talent.  Rufus  La  Maire,  for- 
merly a  stage  producer,  has  undertaken  to  re- 
ceive and  interview  all  comers  for  these  two 
studios.  Any  applicant  can  have  voice  tests  and  give  a 
demonstration  of  his  talents.  Youngsters  preferred.  If 
they  show  any  promise  they  will  be  drafted  into  the 
studio  school  for  training.  Now,  dears,  don't  all  flock 
at  once ! 


Constance  Bennett,  together  with  her  adopted 
2-year-old  boy,  Peter,  her  two  Scotch  terriers 
(named  Peter  and  Pan),  and  her  cook,  has  moved 
into  a  lovely  new  home  at  Beverly  Hills. 


Kay  Francis  tried  to  dodge  newspaper  men  by  getting 
her  marriage  license  under  the  name  of  Gibbs  and 
denying  who  she  was !  Can't  be  done,  Kay.  Kenneth 
McKenna  did  the  same  by  using  his  real 
name,  Leo  Meilziner.  Kay  marrying  right 
out  of  the  hospital,  from  a  jaw  ailment !  Gave 
her  age  as  25. 


Saw  Jean  Harlow,  escorted  by  Paul  Bern, 
at  a  party  given  by  Count  and  Countess  Ha- 
mon.  Jean  looked  tall  and  sumptuous  witli 
her  radiant  light  blonde  hair,  a  long  slithery 
black  velvet  gown,  and  a  wreath  of  white 
camelias  across  her  shoulder. 

When  Jean  is  seen  in  "The  Secret  Six" 
no  one  will  guess  the  turbulent  times  on  the 
set,  which  occasioned  re-writing  some  scenes 
for  the  heroine  of  "Hell's  Angels."  In  "The 
Secret  Six"  Jean  is  a  gangster's  moll,  and  in  some  reels 
she  was  required  to  rise  to  great  emotional  heights.  But 
rehearse  as  they  would,  Jean  remained  more  Hell's  An- 
gelly  than  ever!    (You  see,  they  rehearsed  "Hell's  An- 
gels" for  over  a  year.)  Finally-  the  scene  was  re-written, 
Jean  proved  equal  to  appearing  stunned  very  nicely  and 
the  picture  proceeded. 


Saw  Lupe  eating  Mexican  beans  with  Gary 
Cooper  recently.  You'd  be  surprised  how  senti- 
mental that  couple  can  get  over  beans. 


Mary  Pickford  says  Doug  can  go  wild-game  hunt- 
ing if  he  wants  to.  In  the  meantime,  she  wants  to  make 
a  picture  while  he's  away — husbands  can  be  such  a  dis- 
traction when  one's  really  busy!  While  Doug  is  in 
Siam  or  somewhere,  Mary  took  a  New  York  vacation 
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and  then  returned  to  begin  a  new  picture. 

Temporarily  at  least,  Hollywood  has  stopped  divorc- 
ing Doug  and  Mary. 


When  Buddy  Rogers  had  his  appendix  out,  Tom 
Geraghty  made  a  joke.  He  insists  that  the  ser- 
geon  accidentally  sewed  an  Austin  car  up  in 
Buddy! 


It  was  rather  amusing  how  the  morning  papers  in 
Los  Angeles  all  carried  two  stories  in  big  type — on  the 
same  day.  One  told  us  that  "Affluent  Yista  Opens  for 
Screen  Players''  and  the  other  ''Stars  Face  Cut  in  Fancy 
Salaries." 

The  'cut'  looks  bona  fide.  From  now  on  very  few  stars 
will  receive  more  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Who  was  it  once  said  that  no  actor  could  ever 
be  worth  more  than  S500  a  week?  On  the  other  hand, 
the  few  top-notch  box-office  attractions  can,  as  always, 
name  their  own  figure.  For  instance — Marie  Dressier 
can  count  upon  her  S2000  a  week 
any  old  time.  She  has  received 
S4000  a  week  for  certain  pictures, 
it  is  said. 

And  then  there's  Chester  Mor- 
ris, who  is  to  receive  S/5,000  for 
one  picture,  "The  Front  Page," 
which  Howard  Hughes  is  produc- 
ing. 

It  is  probably  only  the  new- 
comers to  the  screen  who  will  find 
salaries  not  what  the}-  were  cracked 
up  to  be. 


Make-up  for  men  in  pic- 
tures is  vanishing.  Ronald 
Colman's  became  messy  in 
the  heat  during  the  filming 
of  some  scenes  at  Yuma, 
Arizona,  several  years  ago. 
So  he  worked  without  it,  with 
such  excellent  results  that 
the  men  are  all  trying  it  now. 


A  great  day  when  Dr.  Albert 
Einstein  visited  Universal  to  see 
"All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front." 
at  his  own  earnest  request,  because 


Miss  Clara  Bow  and  Mr.  Rex  Bell. 
An  informal — and  recent — portrait. 


Acme-P  &  A  Photo 


How  fast  will  water  roll  off  a  duck's 
back?  Mitzi  Green  and  Jackie  Searl 
put  the  problem  to  the  test  between 
scenes  of  "Finn  and  Hattie  Abroad." 
Mitzi  has  just  been  insured  for  a 
million! 


it  is  barred  from  the  screen  in  Ger- 
many. He  said  it  was  the  greatest 
movement  for  peace  he  could  pos- 
sibly imagine. 

Xever  before  has  any  visitor  to  a 
studio  caused  so  much  eager  excite- 
ment. Actors  from  other  studios 
flocked  just  on  the  chance  of  meet- 
ing him,  including  Will  Rogers  and 
Wally  Been,-.  But  they  didn't,  as 
they  had  to  leave  before  the  picture 
was  over.  Einstein  wished  to  meet 
Man'  Pickford  and  Charlie  Chap- 
lin. He  complimented  Lew  Ayres 
through  Mrs.  Einstein,  and  his 
conversation  with  Mary  was 
likewise  through  this  amiable  in- 
terpreter. 

Charlie  Chaplin  gave  a  dinner  in  the 
evening  for  the  Einsteins  at  which  Papa 
Carl  Laemmle  was  also  an  honor  guest, 
together  with  a  few  executives  of 
Charlie's  studio,  Marion  Davies,  and 
others. 


Fox  Films'  answer  to  the  Garbo-Dietrich  fans — their  own  Elissa 
Landi,  whom  they  offer  in  "Body  and  Soul,"  with  Charlie  Farrell. 
Miss  Landi  will  be  played  up  for  stardom  if  she  fulhls  her  promise. 


As  this  goes  to  press  it  looks  as  if 
Clara  Bow  has  won  her  case  against 
her  secretary,  Daisy  De  Voe;  but  how 
does  she  stand  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe 
Public?  Will  she  meet  the  same  fate  as 
Mabel  Xormand.  Fatty  Arbuckle,  Marx- 
Miles  Minter  and  other  stars  whose  pri- 
vate affairs  attracted  too  much  public 
attention?     Will    small-town  exhibi- 
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they  made  a  good  haul  in  their  first  attempt,  anyway ! 


Greta  Nissen  says  the  reason  she  dresses  so  much 
better  now  is  that  she  used  to  dress  to  please  her 
mother  and  now  it's  to  please  herself.  Anyway, 
she  nearly  lost  the  chance  of  appearing  in  "Wo- 
men of  All  Nations"  because  Winfield  Sheehan  of 
Fox  remembered  her  as  dowdy  when  she  played 
in  silents. 


Edward  Everett  Horton,  bachelor,  built  a  twelve- 
room  house,  then  added  to  it,  then  tore  it  all  down  and 
rebuilt.  So  Eddie's  home  is  now  known  as  Horton's 
Folly. 

Incidentally,  Eddie  is  so  busy  that  he  says  the  only 
time  he  has  to  enjoy  his  friends  is  Sunday.  So  he  has 
been  giving  jolly  Sunday  morning  breakfasts  at  his 
bachelor  home  in  Van  Nuys,  which  are  proving  any 
amount  of  fun.  Gloria  Swanson  is  an  occasional  guest, 
for  instance.  As  Eddie  has  lived  in  Southern  California 
for  so  long,  however,  many  of  his  friends  are  not  pic- 
ture people.  So  you  can  guess  what  a  thrill  these  private 
citizens  get  out  of  meeting  Eddie's  more  celebrated 
guests. 


If  it  can  be  porved  that  Mrs.  Hazel  Jamieson  did  not 
kiss  Marshall  Neilan  when  Marshall  kissed  her,  she  will 
probably  win  custody  of  her  children.  But  her  parents- 
in-law  have  other  ideas  and  it  isn't  at  all  a  pleasant  case. 


Louise  Fazenda  will  never  see  her  collection  of 
autographed  pictures  again!  They  were  lost  in  the 
fire  that  destroyed  the  comedienne's  home  at  Malibu 


tors  ban  her  pictures?  Paramount  has  given  her  a 
vacation  after  which,  they  say,  she  will  make  "Work- 
ing Girl." 

We  wish  we  could  forecast  Clara's  future  but  we 
can't.  However,  it's  up  to  you,  and  you,  and  you! 


"Good  gracious,  fancy  a  kiss  of  Marshall  Neil- 
an's  mattering!"  gasped  a  pretty  young  thing. 


Warner  Brothers  reached  out  and  grabbed  Ruth  Chat- 
terton,  William  Powell,  and  Kay  Francis  from  Para- 
mount. Warners  will  also  have  two  Constance  Bennett 
pictures  a  year,  which  Connie  will  make  during  her  va- 
cations from  her  Pathe  contract.  Warners  are  also  re- 
ported angling  for  Ronald  Colman,  Marlene  Dietrich 
and  Josef  von  Sternberg,  and  Joan  Crawford !  Well, 


Every  year  for  their  five  years  of  married  life,  George 
Webb  has  given  Esther  Ralston  a  gorgeous  anniversary 
gift,  rather  grander  than  the  one  before.    This  year  it 
was    an  ex- 
quisite   d  i  a- 
mond  ring,  a 
square  -  cut, 
perfect  blue- 
white  stone, 
set  in  numer- 
ous smaller 
stones. 

Esther  says 
if  this  keeps 


"Little  Caesar"  in  a  gentle  mood!  Edward  Robinson,  great  gangster 
delineator,  with  his  wife,  the  former  Gladys  Lloyd,  and  his  mother. 


Norman  Foster  with  the  masks  he 
brought  back  from  his  world  tour. 
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up  he  will  have  to  secure  the  Great  Mogul  for  her  some 
day.  The  Webbs  anticipate  a  'blessed  event'  in  June. 


Harold  Lloyd  is  passing  around  the  cigars  and  throw- 
ing out  his  chest — he's  the  proud  papa  of  a  baby  boy. 
Harold  Lloyd,  Jr.,  weighs  four  pounds,  at  this  writing, 
and  is  in  an  incubator ;  however,  both  Junior  and  Mrs. 
Lloyd  are  said  to  be  doing  nicely,  thank  you. 

A  set  of  small  white  beads  inscribed  Harold  Lloyd, 
Jr.,  were  taken  to  the  hospital  six  and  one-half  years 
ago — but  instead  of  a  boy,  Gloria  Lloyd  was  born ;  now 
the  beads  have  been  brushed  off  and  are-  being  used. 
Harold  and  Mildred  Lloyd  just  recently  adopted  a  little 
girl  named  Peggy  to  be  a  playmate  for  Gloria. 


George  Arliss  returned  from  England  in  good 
time  to  make  an  address  at  the  Los  Angeles  pre- 
miere of  "Outward  Bound."  Always  in  character, 
this  popular  veteran  looked  every  inch  a  "Dis- 
raeli," even  unto  that  pose  in  which  he  seems  to 
be  supporting  his  left  kidney.  He  told  us  the  Brit- 
ish censor  had  banned  "Outward  Bound,"  because 
all  the  characters  are  dead. 

"Which  surprises  me,"  said  Mr.  Arliss,  "be- 
cause, having  seen  so  many  British  pictures,  I 
should  have  supposed  they  were  used  to  dead 
ones !" 

And  George  is  English  himself! 


Lew  Cody  keeps  bachelor  house  at  Beverly — an  ador- 
able place,  ("All  paid  for  seven  years  ago,  thank  heav- 
en," says  Lew),  which  includes  a  gorgeous  swimming 
pool  and  a  private  beach  in  the  garden.  Corned  beef  and 
cabbage  forms  the  main  piece  de  resistance  at  the  stag 
dinners.  There's  a  basement  billiard  room,  with  an  old 
piano  and  a  big  fireplace,  where  the  men  congregate. 
("That's  to  save  the  best  piano  upstairs  from  cigarette 

burns,"  grins  Lew.) 

The  door  down 
there  is  completely 
covered  with  carved 
signatures  of  picture 
celebrities,  for  which 
Valentino  once  of- 
fered $5000.  His 
own  signature  holds 
place  of  honor. 

This  was  a  trium- 
phant gesture  on  the 
part    of  Valentino, 


Pete,  the  pup  oi  Our  Gang,  attends  to  his  own  fan 
mail.  Each  photograph  is  stamped  with  his  right 
front  paw  print!    Write  to  him  and  and  get  yours! 


for  Rudy  and  Lew  had  been  friends  in  the  days  gone 
by  when  the  Latin  lover  was  known  as  Guglielmi.  Val- 
entino was  living  in  an  $8-a-week  room  then  and  buying 
$30  suits  that  he  made  the  tailor  deceive  the  world  into 
thinking  were  $100  ones.  He  asked  Cody  about  chang- 
ing his  name  to  Rudolph  Valentino.  "Don't  do  it,"  ad- 
vised Lew.  "No  one  will  ever  remember  a  name  like 
that."  (!) 

The  case  of  Lew  Cody  is  interesting.  After  being  a 
famous  husband-menace  in  silents  for  years,  and  pre- 
siding at  pretty  nearly  every  theater  opening,  Lew  was 
ill  when  talkies  burst  upon  Hollywood.  Charlie  Chap- 
lin offered  him  a  good  role  in  "City  Lights"  which  he 
couldn't  accept.  Came  a  dismal  period  during  which 
it  seemed  there  was  no  place  for  Lew.  Then  Gloria 
Swanson  gave  him  his  talkie  chance  in  "What  a 
Widow!" — a  pleasant  drunk. 

"And  that's  funny,  too,"  chuckles  Cody.  "When  for 
years  I  was  all  sorts  of  an  amiable  drunk,  I  never 
played  a  drunk  rdle.  Then  after  being  on  the  wagon 
for  18  months,  I'm  cast  for  drunks  galore.  Another 
drunk  in  'Divorce  Among  Friends'  and  now  'Three  Bad 
Men.'  And  I  had  to  take  screen  and  voice  tests  for 
those.  I  felt  like  an  amateur  beginning  all  over  again!" 

Quite  apropos  to  have  Lew  in   "Divorce  Among 


May  Robson,  beloved  stage 
veteran,  makes  "Mother's 
Million,"    her    Brst  talker. 


"Thanks,  Papa!"  Bob  and  Joe  Keaton  take  Buster  for  a  ride  in  their  new  car. 
You'll  see  it  on  the  screen  in  "Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath." 
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Friends,"  for  Dorothy  Dalton  was 
his  first  two  wives,  since  they  re- 
married after  the  first  separation. 
Later  she  married  someone  else 
and  Lew  married  Mabel  Nor- 
mand.  Dorothy  wired  at  once  of- 
fering Lew  and  Mabel  her  Long 
Island  home  for  the  honeymoon ! 


William  Powell  gave  Car- 
ole Lombard  an  eight-cyl- 
inder convertible  coupe. 
Carole  gave  Bill  an  expen- 
sive watch. 

Bill  says  he's  going  to 
South  America  for  a  vacation 
directly  "Cavalier  of  the 
Streets"  is  completed.  Then 
he  starts  on  his  new  Warner 
Brothers  starring  contract. 


Sam  Goldwyn  is  bringing  Mi- 
chael Arlen  back  to  Hollywood, 
his  peculiar  form  of  smart  sophis- 
tication being  deemed  likely  to 
make  a  hit  in  talkies.  Michael 
wasn't  happy  in  Hollywood  be- 
fore. He  found  himself  crudely 
joked  about  'rugs'  because  he  is 
Armenian  born,  although  very 
English  in  thought  and  manner. 
In  fact,  I  asked  him  if  he  were 
really  Armenian. 

"My  dear  lady,  do  you  suppose 
anyone  would  say  he  were  Armenian  if  he  were  not?" 
lie  replied  with  a  wistful  twinkle. 

It  was  Michael  too,  who,  when  asked  by  this  anxious 
interviewer  how  one  became  so  famous,  with  five  best 
sellers  and  two  plays  winning  glory  at  the  same  time, 
replied  archly,  "I  went  down  to  meet  trains  and  inter- 
viewed stupid  celebrities."  He  was  being  interviewed 
at  the  train. 


Above:  Mae  Clarke,  who  is  play- 
ing the  part  of  Molly  in  the  screen 
version    of    "The   Front  Page," 
newspaper  play. 

Left:  Eleanor  Hunt,  heroine  of 
"Whoopee"  with  Eddie  Cantor,  is 
now  gracing  Educational  comedies. 

Below:  The  "Cuckoos"  quartette, 
Bert  and  Mrs.  Wheeler,  Bobby  and 
Mrs.    Woolsey.     The    boys  will 
continue  as  a  team. 


The  curtain  has  rung  down  for  the  beautiful  Alma 
Rubens.  Her  tragic  death  was  mourned  by  the  film 
colony.  Miss  Rubens  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
girls  ever  seen  on  the  screen — and  her  death,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-three,  ended  a  career  once  as  promising  as  any 
beauty  in  Hollywood. 

Her  mother,  Mrs.  Theresa  Rubens,  a  sister,  Hazel, 
and  her  husband,  Ricardo  Cortez,  from  whom  she  was 
separated  survive  her. 


Mae  Murray,  that  perennial  charmer,  comes 
back  to  the  screen  in  "Bachelor  Apartments." 
Being  the  Princess  David  Mdvani  has  entirely 
agreed  with  Mae,  whose  figure  is  more  svelte  and 
gently  undulating  than  ever,  and  her  lips  more 
luscious. 


party  recently,  at  which  Dolores  del  Rio,  (Mrs.  Cedric 
Gibbons),  made  her  first  social  appearance  after  her 
illness.  She  was  dressed  in  green  and  gold  metal  cloth, 
and  seemed  very  much  in  love  with  Cedric  who  was 
duly  on  hand.  Raquel  Torres,  Don  Alvarado  and  Dor- 
othy Jordan  were  all  there.  Raquel  went  with  the  Gib- 
bonses,  but  Dorothy  Jordan  said  she  just  couldn't  re- 
member who  had  brought  her  to  the  party! 


Hollywood  gave  Hoot  Gibson  and  Sally  Eilers  a 
fancy  send-off  for  their  vaudeville  tour,  for  which  the 
baggage  included  a  couple  of  ponies,  silver-mounted  sad- 
dles, etc.  Sally  is  not  in  the  act,  but  just  had  to  tag 
along. 

They  have  a  big  ranch  in  Southern  California  and 
expect  to  return  to  it  in  April. 


Beg  pardon,  Maude  Eburne !  We  credited  ZaSu  Pitts 
with  the  well-acted  comedy  role  in  "The  Bat  Whispers" 
instead  of  Miss  Eburne,  that  splendid  character  actress 
and  comedienne.    Sorry — our  error. 


Jose  Crespo,  handsome  Spanish  actor,  popular  in  all 
the  Spanish  versions  of  pictures,  gave  a  very  Spanish 


The  unpleasant  libel  suit  between  Victor  McLaglen 
and  his  brother  Leopold  is  just  one  of  those  things. 
Leopold  is  suing  Victor  for  $120,000  damages  for_  slan- 
der, in  which  he  declares  Victor  was  jealous  of  his  ap- 
pearance in  Hollywood  as  a  competitor.  The  situation 
was  complicated  by  Leopold  getting  a  teaching  job  at  a 
military  academy  in  which  Victor's  son  was  a  student. 
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Above:   Frank  Albertson  wears  a 
long  wig  for  his  art  in  "A  Con- 
necticut Yankee,"  supporting  Will 
Rogers. 

Right:  How  Robert  Montgomery 
looked  at  a  picture  premier  when 
he  didn't  know  the  camera  was 
aimed  at  him! 

Below:    The  house  at  Playa  Del 
Rey  which  Dorothy  Jordan's  Sim 
earnings  have  bought  for  her — 
with  Dot  in  front. 


in  a  gingham  dress,  looking  so 
sweet  and  wistful.  Another  mar- 
ried lady  to  look  absurdly  young 
was  Eleanor  Boardman,  with  a 
bow  on  her  hair.  King  Vidor 
went  as  a  little  German  boy,  and 
really  managed  to  look  little. 
Bebe  Daniels  was  another  cute 
baby.  Gloria's  Marquis,  now 
shed,  seemed  to  be  having  no 
end  of  a  good  time  as  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy.  And  imagine  Lewis 
Milestone  in  checked  rompers ! 
They  all  talked  kid  talk,  too,  and 
kept  it  up  pretty  well. 


Gloria  Swanson  is  now  mak- 
ing "Indiscretion,"  with  Ben 
Lyon  and  Arthur  Lake  support- 
ing. It's  a  light  romantic  story, 
gay  and  piquant,  and  Gloria  feels 
it  will  be  no  "Queen  Kelly." 
This  picture  will  also  see  a  pro- 
motion for  Leo  McCarey,  for- 
merly director  of  Hal  Roach 
comedies,  but  now  entrusted 
with  "Indiscretion." 


If  Tommy  Clifford,  the  Irish 
youngster  who  was  brought  to 
Hollywood  for  "Song  O'  My 
Heart"  doesn't  get  another  job  by 
April,  he  must  return  to  Ireland  and  resume  his  former 
status  as  one  of  seven  children  in  an  Irish  family  of 
very  modest  circumstances. 

Tommy  was  accompanied  by  a  spinster  aunt  who  had 
never  been  out  of  Ireland  before.  He  led  her  an  awful 
dance.  Who  was  she  to  tell  a  successful  motion  picture 
actor  to  go  to  bed  at  8  p.  m.  ? 

After  the  first  glamor  wore  off  both  Tommy  and  Aun- 
tie became  dreadfully  homesick.  Now  they  are  worried 
sick  for  fear  they  will  jolly  well  have  to  go  home. 

One  can  imagine  Tommy's  hauteur  with  those  broth- 
ers and  sisters  when  he  pets  back! 


Victor,  however,  discreetly  avoided  making  any  adverse 
comment  against  Leopold  when  the  reporters  inter- 
viewed him. 

Victor  is  one  of  seven  brothers,  all  as  tall  as  himself. 
Their  father  is  a  British  bishop.  Victor  served  with  dis- 
tinction during  the  war  and  was  made  Chief  of  the 
Police  of  Bagdad  when  the  British  controlled  that  ter- 
ritory. 


At  this  writing  both  Dorothy  Mackaill  and  Maureen 
O'Sullivan  are  on  probation  for  speeding.  If  they  get 
one  more  tag,  their  drivers'  licenses  will  be  revoked.  No 
two  more  cautious  drivers  than  these  in  all  Hollywood 
— at  the  moment. 


There  was  a  time  when  Marie  Prevost  and  Kenneth 
Harlan  entertained  with  corned-beef  and  cabbage  din- 
ners at  a  charming  Beverly  Hills  home.  But  even 
corned-beef  failed  to  steady  that  matrimonial  bark.  Six 
months  ago  Kenneth  married  Doris  Hilda  Booth,  a 
childhood  sweetheart.  It's  all  over  now.  She  went  back 
to  mother  in  January.  It  was  Harlan's  third  matrimonial 
venture — even  if  he  did  give  his  age  as  34  for  the 
last  one ! 


A  young  lady  who  is  proclaimed  as  beautiful  as  Garbo 
and  Dietrich  is  Sylvia  Sydney,  a  Broadway  stage  ac- 
tress, now  signed  by  Paramount  to  play  with  young 
Phillips  Holmes  in  "Confessions  of  a  Co-Ed,"  instead 
of  Mary  Brian. 

Which  reminds  us,  young  Phillips,  whose  papa  is  Tay- 
lor Holmes,  is  making  big  strides.  His  work  in  "The 
Criminal  Code"  raised  him  to  the  starry  heights.  He's 
a  nice  boy,  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  humor,  and  not  at 
all  swell-headed — as  yet. 


Lots  of  fun  at  the  surprise  party  given  Marion  Davies 
on  her  birthday.  Colleen  Moore  appeared  as  a  little  girl 


Hector  V.  Sarno  will  be  seen  in  "The  Secret  Six." 
He's  an  interesting  old  dear  and  brags  that  he  played 
in  the  first  motion  picture  ever  made — the  old  flickerer. 
Then  he  went  to  California  with  the  very  first  producers 
in  that  sunny  clime.  He's  a  mine  of  historical  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 
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SCREEN  LAND 


The 

Truth  About 
Cosmetics 


By 

Mary 
Lee 


OUITE  the  most  beautiful  shop  in  all 
America  is  the  Lentheric  salon  on 
upper  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  It's 
enough  to  make  a  girl  go  mad !  Situated 
where  the  Avenue  meets  the  Park,  it  is 
the  very  center  of  one  of  the  richest  spots 
in  the  world.  The  very  high-hat  Plaza 
hotel  is  across  from  it.  The  equally  high- 
hat  Savoy-Plaza  is  right  beside  it.  The 
golden  Sherry-Netherlands  is  on  the  op- 
posite corner — hostelries  where  you  can  get 
a  nice  little  room  for  a  mere  thirty  dollars 
a  day — while  directly  before  it,  in  deli- 
cious contrast,  is  a  tiny  city  garden,  riot- 
ous with  tulips  and  hyacinths  and  daffodils 
in  gay  profusion. 

Glittering  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  like 
an  impudent  jewel,  is  the  Lentheric  shop. 

Now  being  a  giddy  gal  at  heart  it  gives 
me  a  terrific  kick  to  see  this  very  chic 
corner  of  a  deliberately  exquisite  spot  dedi- 
cated to  cosmetics.  For  after  all,  cos- 
metics divide  into  two  sharp  classes — the 
utilitarian  cosmetics — those  rouges,  and 
powders  and  creams  that  we  just  must 
have  to  appear  our  best ;  and  the  dream- 
like cosmetics — the  perfumes,  the  powders, 
the  scented  soaps,  the  lotions  that  we  all 
want  just  because  they  are  so  foolish,  so 
lovely  and  so  completely  romantic. 

Lentheric's  is  no  place  for  a  girl  on  a 
budget  to  go.  But  for  a  girl  on  a  beauty 
spree — or  a  girl  with  a  young  man  in  tow 
who  doesn't  care  how  he  spends  his  money 
so  long  as  it  is  on  her — well,  what  a  little 
palace  it  is ! 

_  I  went  visiting  there  by  special  invita- 
tion this  month  and  what  these  eyes  saw 
and  this  nose  smelled !  Their  perfumes 
are  divine,  created,  I'd  say,  by  a  poet  with 
a  glorified  sense  of  smell.  They  have, 
for  instance,  Asphodele,  which  they  call 
a  Gardenia  Kissed  by  Moonlight.  Can  you 
bear  that?  They  have  Miracle  and  Lotus 
D'Or,  and  all  three  are  heavy,  sweet, 
pungent  odeurs  that  make  you  feel  that 
had  you  possessed  them  you  could  have 
given  Cleopatra  a  run  for  her  money  in 
the  race  for  Antony. 


Pure  aesthet- 
ics for  per- 
fect beauty 
— t  he  new 
L  enth  eric 
products. 
Note  the 
powder  box 
and  the  smart 
new  lipstick 
in  the  fore- 
ground. 
Aren't  they 
honeys? 
Their  prices 
are  in  the 
accom  pany- 
ing  article. 


But  when  it  comes  to  the  price,  I'd 
rather  not  bring  that  up. 

Be  forewarned,  it's  terrific. 

Still,  just  to  prove  their  hearts  aren't 
entirely  made  of  diamonds,  Lentheric  has 
now  added  to  its  line  and  is  putting  out 
some  beauty  products,  that  have  all  the 
perfection  of  their  beautiful  perfumes  at 
prices  that  are  reasonably  moderate. 
(That's  what  I  got  asked  up  to  see.) 

They  have,  for  example,  a  heavenly 
soap,  scented  with  any  of  their  fragrances, 
softening  to  the  water,  and  selling  for  one 
dollar  for  a  box  of  three.  Of  course,  you 
can  get  darned  good  soap  for  ten  cents 
a  cake.  I  know  that  and  you  know  that, 
but  if  you  are  a  bit  crazy  occasionally,  as 
I  am,  you  may  want  to  indulge  in  grand 
soap,  just  for  the  joy  of  it. 

Then  there's  a  loose  powder  vanity  with 
a  patented  roller  to  feed  the  powder  to  the 
puff  in  just  the  desired  amount.  And  it 
really  does  work,  putting  the  powder  on 
the  puff  and  not  all  over  your  best  gown. 


Are  you  following  these 
helpful  special  articles  on 
cosmetics?  Mary  Lee  is  giv- 
ing you  an  unique  beauty 
service,  in  which  she  tells  you 
the  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth  about  the  newest, 
the  nicest,  and  the  most 
important  powders,  per- 
fumes, lipsticks — in  fact,  all 
the  aids  to  modern  loveliness. 
The  smart  girl  keeps  up  with 
the  beauty  parade  by  reading 
Mary  Lee! 


It  comes  in  a  simply  stunning  black  enamel 
with  silver,  or  jade  and  silver,  for  green 
outfits ;  and  brown  and  silver  if  those  are 
your  colors  of  the  moment.  Very,  very 
chic  and  all  for  one-fifty! 

They  also  have  quite  the  most  spiffy 
box  of  powder  I  have  ever  seen,  in  white 
suede  cloth,  bound  with  a  metal  silver 
band  and  edged  with  black.  There's  a 
swansdown  powder  puff  also,  and,  of 
course,  the  powder.  This  comes  in  delight- 
ful shades  of  beige — five  different  ones,  is 
just  heavy  enough,  deliciously  scented, 
and  priced  at  three  dollars.  Gudgeous,  I 
assure  you ! 

You've  all  heard  of  the  Princess  Pat 
line  of  cosmetics,  I'm  sure.  It's  such  a  re- 
liable, well-established  line.  In  contrast 
to  Lentheric,  it  isn't  extreme  in  price, 
but  oh,  how  good  it  is !  Mrs.  Fannie  B. 
Gordon,  the  talented  woman  who  created 
and  runs  this  line,  is  a  very  real  student  of 
cosmetics.  She  feels  there  is  a  psychology 
of  make-up  and  very  right  she  is,  too. 
In  her  own  words,  she  feels  that  make-up 
has  left  behind  the  "blatant,  obvious  Easter 
egg  age"  and  has  now  come  to  be  the 
cleverest  possible  simulation  of  natural 
beauty.  To  help  us  girls  get  our  faces  just 
at  this  perfect  state — and  also  to  help  us 
'dress  up'  our  faces  occasionally  to  match 
our  gowns,  or  even  the  occasion,  JMrs.  Gor- 
don has  brought  out  in  the  Princess  Pat 
line  seven  shades  of  rouge  and  seven 
shades  of  powder.  She  also  has  eye- 
shadow, an  ice  astringent,  and  naturally, 
lip  rouge.  It  is  really  an  innovation  to 
get  such  a  complete  color  range  in  cos- 
metics on  the  general  market.  Of  course, 
actresses  have  long  had  such  selections  to 
make  them  beautiful  but  the  Princess  Pat 
rouges  are  the  first  of  which  I've  heard  that 
are  released  for  average  souls  (and  purses). 
The  price  is  so  very  moderate  you  can  af-  - 
ford  to  buy  all  of  them,  if  you  really  want 
to,  and  after  having  tried  them  all,  I 
recommend  them  highly. 
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Casts  of  Current  Films 


"ALOHA."  Tiffany.  From  the  story  by  Thomas 
H.  Ince  and  J.  G.  Hawks.  Adapted  by  Adele 
Buffington.  Directed  by  Albert  Rogell.  The  cast: 
Jimmy  Bradford,  Ben  Lyon;  Llanu,  Raquel  Tor- 
res; James  Bradford,  Sr.,  Robert  Edeson;  Stevens, 
Alan  Hale;  Elaine  Marvin,  Marian  Douglas; 
Winifred  Marvin,  Thelma  Todd;  Old  Ben,  Otis 
Harlan;  Johnny  Marvin,  T.  Roy  Barnes;  Larry, 
Robert  Ellis;  Kahea,  Donald  Reed;  Master  Brad- 
ford, Dickie  Moore;  A  Sailor,  Al  St.  John. 

"ALONG  CAME  YOUTH."  Paramount.  From 
the  story  by  George  Marion,  Jr.  Directed  by 
Lloyd  Corrigan  and  Norman  McLeod.  The  cast: 
Larry  Brooks,  Charles  Rogers;  Elinor  Farring- 
ton,  Frances  Dee;  Ambrose,  Stuart  Erwin;  Eus- 
tace, William  Austin;  Lady  Prunella,  Evelyn 
Hall;  Senor  Cortes,  Leo  White;  Senora  Cortes, 
Matlrilde  Comont;  Sue  Long,  Betty  Boyd. 

"BEAU  IDEAL."  Radio.  From  the  story  by 
Tercival  C.  Wren.  Adapted  by  Elizabeth  Meehan. 
Directed  by  Herbert  Brenon.  The  cast:  Otis 
Madison,  Lester  Vail;  John  Geste,  Ralph  Forbes; 
Ramon,  Don  Alvarado;  Jacob,  Otto  Matiesen;  Is- 
obal  Brandon,  Loretta  Young;  Mrs.  Brandon, 
Irene  Rich;  Sergeant  Frederick ,  Paul  MacAllis- 
ter;  The  Emir,  George  Rigas;  The  Angel  of 
Death,  Leni  Stengel;  Colonel  LeBaudy,  Hale 
Hamilton.* 

"CHARLEY'S  AUNT."  Columbia.  From  the 
story  and  play  by  Brandon  Thomas.  Directed  by 
Al  Christie.  The  cast:  Lord  Fancourt  Babberly, 
Charles  Ruggles;  Amy  Spcttigue,  June  Collyer; 
Charlie  W  ykeham,  Hugh  Williams;  Donna  Lucia 
D'Alvadorez,  Doris  Lloj-d;  Stephen  Spcttigue, 
Halliwell  Hobbs;  Ela  Delahay,  Flora  Le  Breton; 
Jack  Chesney,  Rodney  McLennon;  Kitty  Verdun, 
Flora  Sheffield;  Sir  Francis  Chesney,  Phillips 
Smalley;  Brassctt,  Wilson  Benge.* 

"CIMARRON."  Radio.  From  the  novel  by  Edna 
Ferber.  Adapted  by  Howard  Estabrook.  Directed 
by  Wesley  Ruggles.  The  cast:  Yancey  Cravat, 
Richard  Dix;  Sabra  Cravat,  Irene  Dunne;  Dixie 
Lee,  Estelle  Taylor;  Felice  Venable,  Nance 
O'Neil;  The  Kid,  William  Collier,  Jr.;  Jess 
Rickey,  Roscoe  Ates;  Sol  Levy,  George  E.  Stone; 
Lon  Yountis,  Stanley  Fields;  Mr.  Bixby,  Frank 
Darien;  Louie  Heffner,  Robert  McWade;  Mrs. 
Tracy  Wyatt,  Edna  Mae  Oliver;  Isaiah,  Eugene 
Jackson;  Ruby  Big  Elk  (eldest),  Dolores  Brown; 
Ruby  Big  Elk  (younger) ,  Gloria  Vonic;  Murch 
Rankin,  Otto  Hoffman;  Grat  Gotch,  William  Or- 
lamond;  Louis  Venable,  Frank  Beal;  Donna 
Cravat  (eldest),  Nancy  Dover;  Donna  Cravat 
(younger),  Helen  Parrish;  "Cim"  (eldest),  Don- 
ald Diloway;  "Cim"  (younger),  Junior  Johnson; 
"Cim"  (youngest),  Douglas  Scott;  Yancey,  Jr., 
Reginald  Streeter;  Felice,  Jr.,  Lois  Jane  Camp- 
bell; Aunt  Cassandra,  Ann  Lee;  Dabney  Venable, 
Tyrone  Brereton;  Cousin  Bella,  Lillian  Lane; 
Jouett  Goforth,  Henry  Rocquemore;  Arminta 
Greenwood,  Nell  Craig;  Pat  Lcary,  Robert  Mc- 
Kenzie.* 

"THE  CRIMINAL  CODE."  Columbia.  From 
the  play  by  Martin  Flavin.  Adapted  by  Fred 
Niblo,  Jr.,  Directed  by  Howard  Hawks.  The 
cast:  Warden  Brady,  Walter  Huston;  Robert 
Graham,  Phillips  Holmes;  Mary  Brady,  Con- 
stance Cummings;  Gertrude  Williams.  Mary  Dor- 
an;  Gleason,  DeWitt  Jennings;  McManus,  John 
Sheehan;  Galloway,  Boris  Karloff;  Falcs,  Otto 
Hoffman;  Runch,  Clark  Marshall;  Nettleford, 
Arthur  Hoyt;  Katie,  Ethel  Wales;  Dr.  Rinewulf, 
John  St.  Polis;  Spelvin,  Paul  Porcast;  Detective, 
James  Guilfoyle;  Detective  Doherty,  Lee  Phelps; 
Lew,  Hugh  Walker;  Reporter,  Jack  Vance.* 

"DEVIL  TO  PAY."  United  Artists.  From  an 
original  story  by  Frederick  Lonsdale.  Adapted 
by  Benjamin  Glazer.  Directed  by  George  Pitz- 
maurice.  The  cast:  Willie  Leeland,  Ronald  Col- 
man;  Dorothy  Hope,  Loretta  Young;  Susan  Lee- 
land, Florence  Britton;  Lord  Leeland,  Frederick 
Kerr;  Mr.  Hope,  David  Torrence;  Mrs.  Hope, 
Mary  Forbes;  Grand  Duke  Paul,  Paul  Cavanagh; 
Arthur  Leeland,  Crawford  Kent;  Mary  Craylc, 
Myrna  Loy. 

"FAIR  WARNING."  Fox.  From  the  story  by 
Max  Brand.  Adapted  by  Ernest  L.  Pascal.  Di- 
rected by  Alfred  Werker.  The  cast:  Whistlin 
Dan  Berry,  George  O'Brien;  Kate  Cumberland, 
Louise  Hintington;  Jim  Silent,  Mitchell  Harris; 
Lee  Haines,  George  Brent;  Purvis,  Nat  Pendle- 
ton; Kilduff,  John  Sheehan;  Morgan,  Erwin  Con- 
nelly; Tex  Caldcr,  Willard  Robertson;  Mr.  Cum- 
berland, Alphonz  Ethier;  Jordan,  Ernest  Adams. 

"FIFTY  MILLION  FRENCHMEN."  Warner 
Brothers.  From  the  play  by  Herbert  Field. 
Adapted  by  Joseph  Jackson.  Directed  by  Lloyd 
Bacon.  The  cast:  Jack,  William  Gaxton;  Violet, 
Helen  Broderick;  Simon  and  Peter,  Olsen  and 
Johnson;  Baxter,  Lester  Crawford;  Michael, 
John  Halliday;  Pernasse,  Charles  Judels;  Looloo, 
Claudia  Dell;  Joyce,  Evelyn  Knapp;  Marcelle, 
Carmelita   Geraghty;    Mrs.    Carroll,    Daisy  Bcl- 


*  Films  Reviewed  in  this  issue 


more;  Mrs.  Rosen,  Vera  Gordon;  Mr.  Rosen, 
Nat  Carr;  Fakir,  Bela  Lugosi.* 

"FIGHTING  CARAVANS."  Paramount.  From 
the  story  by  Zane  Grey.  Adapted  by  Keene 
Thompson,  Edward  Paramore,  Jr.,  and  Agnes 
Brand  Leahy.  Directed  by  Otto  Brower  and 
David  Burton.  The  cast:  Clint  Belmet,  Gary 
Cooper;  Felice,  Lily  Damita;  Bill  Jackson,  Er- 
nest Torrence;  Jim  Bridger,  Tully  Marshall;  Lee 
Murdoch.  Fred  Kohler;  Seth,  Eugene  Pallette.* 

"ILLICIT."  Warner  Brothers.  From  the  story 
by  Edith  Fitzgerald  and  Robert  Riskin.  Adopted 
by  Harvey  Thew.  Directed  by  Archie  Mayo. 
The  cast:  Anne,  Barbara  Stanwyck;  Dick  Ives, 
James  Rennie;  Price  Baines,  Ricardo  Cortez, 
Gcorgie,  Charles  Butterworth;  Dukie,  Joan  Blon- 
dell;  Margie,  Natalie  Moorhead;  Ives,  Sr., 
Claude  Gillingwater. 

"INSPIRATION."  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  From 
an  original  story  by  Gene  Markey.  Adapted  by 
Gene  Markey.  Directed  by  Clarence  Brown.  The 
cast:  Yvonne,  Greta  Garbo;  Andre,  Robert 
Montgomery;  Dclval,  Lewis  Stone;  Lulu,  Mar- 
jorie  Rambeau;  Madeleine,  Joan  Marsh;  Cou- 
tant,  John  Miljan;  Galand,  Richard  Tucker; 
Gaby,  Gwen  Lee;  Pauline,  Zelda  Sears.* 

"KISS  ME  AGAIN."  First  National.  From 
the  play  "Mille.  Modiste"  by  Victor  Herbert.  Di- 
rected by  William  Seiter.  The  cast:  Mile  Fiji, 
Bernice  Claire;  Paul  de  St.  Cyr,  Walter  Pid- 
geon;  Rene,  Edward  Everett  Horton;  Count  de 
St.  Cyr,  Claude  Gillingwater;;  Francois,  Frank 
McHugh;  Mine.  Cecile,  Judith  Voscelli;  Marie, 
June  Collyer;  General  de  Villaf  rancc,  Albert 
Gran;  Specialty  dancers,  "G"  Sisters. 

"LITTLE  CAESAR."  First  National.  From 
the  novel  by  W.  R.  Burnett.  Adapted  by  Francis 
Edwards  Faragon.  Directed  by  Mervyn  Le  Roy. 
The  cast:  "Rico"  Bandello,  Edward  G.  Robinson; 
Joe  Massara,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.;  Olga 
Strassof,  Glenda  Farrell;  The  "Big  Boy,"  Sid- 
ney Blackmer;  Police  Sergeant  Flaherty,  Thomas 
Jackson;  Pete  Montana,  Ralph  Ince;  Tony  Passa, 
William  Collier,  Jr.;  Arnie  Lorch,  Maurice 
Black;  Sam  Vcttori,  Stanley  Fields;  Otero, 
George  E.  Stone. 

"MAN  TO  MAN."  Warner  Brothers.  From  the 
story  by  Ben  Ames  Williams.  Adapted  by  Joseph 
Jackson.  Directed  by  Alan  Dwan.  The  cast: 
Michael,  Phillips  Holmes;  Barber  John,  Grant 
Mitchell;  Emily,  Lucille  Powers;  Alice,  Bar- 
bara Weeks;  Judge,  Charles  Sellon;  Vint  Glade, 
Dwight  Frye;  Uncle  Cal,  Russell  Simpson;  Ryan, 
Paul  Nicholson;  Sheriff,  Robert  Emmett  O'Con- 
nor; Jim  McCord,  George  Marion;  Rip  Henry, 
Otis  Harlan;  B.  B.  Beecham,  James  Neill; 
Bildad,  Johnny  Larkins. 

"MY  PAST."  Warner  Brothers.  From  the 
novel  "Ex-Mistress"  by  Dora  Macy.  Adapted  by 
Charles  Kenyon.  Directed  by  Roy  Del  Ruth.  The 
cast:  Dorec  Macy,  Bebe  Daniels;  Bob  Byrne, 
Ben  Lyon;  John  Thornley,  Lewis  Stone;  Marian 
Moore,  Joan  Blondell;  Consuelo  Byrne,  Natalie 
Moorhead;  Lionel  Reisch,  Albert  Gran;  Miss 
Taft,  Virginia  Sale;  Mrs.  Bennett,  Daisy  Bel- 
more.* 

"NO  LIMIT."  Paramount.  From  an  original 
story  by  George  Marion,  Jr.  Screen  play  by  Viola 
Brothers  Shore  and  Salisbury  Field.  Directed  by 
Frank  Tuttle.  The  cast:  Bunny  O'Day,  Clara 
Bow;  Douglas  Thayer,  Norman  Foster;  Max 
Mind.il,  Harry  Green;  Ole  Olson,  Stuart  Edwin; 
Dodo  Potter,  Dixie  Lee.* 

"ONCE  A  SINNER."  Fox.  From  the  story 
by  George  Middleton.  Directed  by  Guthrie  Mc- 
Clinic.  The  cast:  Diana  Barry,  Dorothy  Mac- 
kail\;Tommy  Mason,  Joel  McCrea;  Richard  Kent, 
John  Halliday;  Serge  Ratoff,  C.  Henry  Gordon; 
Kitty  King,  Ilka  Chase;  Mrs.  Mason,  Clara 
Blandick;  Mary  Nolan,  Myra  Hampton;  James 
Brent,    George    Brent;    Hope    Patterson,  Sally 


The  picture  producing  com- 
panies, each  month  in  Screen- 
LAND  announce  new  pictures 
and  stars  to  be  seen  in  the  thea- 
ters throughout  the  country. 
Watch  this  announcement.  This 
month  they  will  be  found  on  the 
following  pages:  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer, page  2;  Education- 
al, page  3 ;  Paramount,  page  5 ; 
Warner  Brothers,  page  7 ;  First 
National,  page  9. 


Blane;  Marie,  Minette  Faro;  Pierre,  Theodore 
Lodi. 

"PAID."  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  From  the  play 
"Within  the  Law"  by  Bayard  Veiller.  Adapted 
by  Lucien  Hubbard  and  Charles  MacArthur. 
Directed  by  Sam  Wood.  The  cast:  Mary  Turner, 
Joan  Crawford;  Joe  Gar  son,  Robert  Armstrong; 
Agnes  Lynch,  Marie  Prevost;  Bob,  Kent  Doug- 
lass; Inspector  Burke,  John  Miljan;  Edward  Gild- 
er, Purnell  B.  Pratt;  District  Attorney  Demar- 
est,  Hale  Hamilton;  Cassidy,  Robert  Emmet 
O'Conner;  Eddie  Griggs,  Tyrell  Davis;  Carney, 
William  Bakewell;  Red,  George  Cooper;  Bertha, 
Gwen  Lee. 

"PART-TIME  WIFE."  Fox.  From  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  story  by  Stewart  Edward 
White.  Directed  by  Leo  McCarey.  The  cast: 
Jim  Murdoch,  Edmund  Lowe;  Betty  Murdock, 
Leila  Hyams;  Tommy  Milligan,  Tommy  Clifford; 
Johnny  Spence,  Walter  McGrail;  Butler,  Louis 
Payne;  Caddy  Master,  Sam  Lufkin;  Maid,  Bodil 
Rosing;  Chauffeur,  George  Corcoran;  Tony,  the 
dog,  Champion. 

"REACHING  FOR  THE  MOON."  United 
Artists.  From  an  original  story  by  Edmund 
Goulding.  Directed  by  Edmund  Goulding.  The 
cast:  Larry  Day,  Douglas  Fairbanks;  Vivian  Ben- 
ton, Bebe  Daniels;  Rogers,  Edward  Everett  Hor- 
ton; Jimmy  Carrington,  Jack  Mulhall;  Sir  Hor- 
ace, Claude  Allister;  Kitty,  June  MacCloy;  James 
Benton,  Walter  Walker;  Secretary,  Helen  Jer- 
ome Eddy. 

"REDUCING."  Mctro-Gold-vyn-Mayer.  From 
an  original  story  by  Willard  Mack  and  Beatrice 
Banyard.  Directed  by  Charles  F.  Riesner.  The 
cast:  Marie  Truffle,  Marie  Dressier;  Polly  Rochay, 
Polly  Moran;  Vivian  Truffle,  Anita  Page;  John- 
nie Beasley,  William  Collier,  Jr.,  Elmer  Truffle, 
Lucien  Littlefield;  Joyce  Rochay,  Sally  Eilers; 
Tommy  Havcry.  William  Bakewell;  Jerry  Truffle, 
Billy  Naylor;  Marty  Truffle,  Jay  Ward.* 

"RESURRECTION."  Universal.  From  the 
novel  by  Leo  Tolstoi.  Adapted  by  Finis  Fox. 
Directed  by  Edwin  Carewe.  The  cast:  Prince 
Dmitri,  John  Boles;  Katusha  Maslova,  Lupe  Vel- 
ez;  Princess  Marya,  Nance  O'Neil;  Princess 
Sophy  a,  Rose  Tapley;  Major  Schocnbach,  Wil- 
liam Keighley;  The  Inn  Keeper,  Michael  Mark; 
The  Inn  Keeper's  Wife,  Sylvia  Nadine;  First 
Judge,  George  Irving;  The  Merchant,  Edward 
Cecil;  Olga,  Grace  Cunard;  Beautiful  Exile,  Mary 
Forman.* 

"SHE  GOT  WHAT  SHE  WANTED."  Tif- 
fany. From  the  story  by  George  Rosener.  Di- 
rected by  James  Cruze.  The  cast:  Mahyna,  Betty 
Compson;  Eddie,  Lee  Tracy;  Dave,  Alan  Hale; 
Boris,  Gaston  Glass;  Olga,  Dorothy  Christy; 
Dugan,  Fred  Kelsey. 

"THE  BACHELOR  FATHER."  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. From  the  play  by  Edward  Childs 
Carpenter.  Directed  by  Robert  Z.  Leonard.  The 
cast:  Tony  Flagg,  Marion  Davies;  John  Ashley, 
Ralph  Forbes;  Sir  Basil  Wintcrton,  C.  Aubrey 
Smith;  Geoffrey  Trent,  Ray  Milland;  Dick  Ber- 
ney,  Guinn  Williams;  Doctor  MacDonald,  David 
Torrence;  Mrs.  Webb,  Doris  Lloyd;  Bolton,  Ed- 
gar Norton;  Maria  Credaro,  Nena  Quartaro: 
Larkin.  Halliwell  Hobbes;  Mrs.  Berney,  Eliza- 
beth Murray;  Mr.  Creswell,  James  Gordon.* 

"THE  BLUE  ANGEL."  Paramount.  From  a 
novel  by  Heinrich  Mann.  Adapted  by  Carl  Zuk- 
ermayer,  Karl  Vollmoeller  and  Robert  Liebmann. 
Directed  by  Josef  von  Sternberg.  The  cast: 
Prof.  Immanuel  Rath,  Emil  Jannings;  Lola  Froh- 
lich,  Emil  Jannings;  Kiepert,  a  magician,  Kurt 
Gerron;  Guste,  his  wife,  Rosa  Valetti;  Mazeppa, 
Hans  Albers;  Director  of  the  School,  Eduard  von 
Winterstein;  The  Clown,  Teinhold  Bernt;  The 
Beadle,  Hans  Roth;  Scholars:  Angst,  Rolf  Muel- 
ler; Lohmann,  Rolant  Varno;  Ertzum,  Karl  Bal- 
haas;Goldstaub,  Robert  Klein-Loerk;  The  Publi- 
cian,  Karl  Huszar- Puffy ;  The  Captain,  Wilhelm 
Diegelmann;  The  Policeman,  Gerhard  Beinert; 
Publician's  wife,  Use  Fuerstenberg. 

"THE  COMMAND  PERFORMANCE."  Tif- 
fany. From  the  play  by  C.  Stafford  Dickens. 
Adapted  by  Maude  Fulton  and  Fordon  Rigby. 
Directed  by  Walter  Lang.  The  cast:  Prince 
Alexis,  Peter  Fedor,  Neil  Hamilton;  Princess 
Katerina,  Una  Merkel;  Queen  Elinor  of  Serb- 
land  t,  Helen  Ware;  King  Nicholas  of  Kordovia, 
Albert  Gran;  Vcllenbnrg,  Lawrence  Grant;  Lydia, 
Thelma  Todd;  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Kordova,  Vera 
Lewis;  Duke  Charles,  Mischa  Auer;  Masoch,  Burr 
Mcintosh;  Boycr,  William  von  Brincken;  Blon- 
del,  Murdock  MacQuarrie. 

"THE  EASIEST  WAY."  Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
er. From  the  play  by  Eugene  Walter.  Adapted 
by  Edith  Ellis.  Directed  by  Jack  Conway.  The 
cast:  Laura  Murdock,  Constance  Bennett;  Wil- 
lard Brockton,  Adolphe  Menjou;  Jack  Madison, 
Robert  Montgomery;  Peg,  Anita  Page;  El  fie, 
(Continued  on  page  129) 
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What 
Makes  a  Girl  Popular? 

Practical  Advice  on  the  Modern  Girl's  Problems 

By  Lillian  Mont  any e 


My 


gold 


AND  still  they  come !  Letters  deploring 
absence  of  charm,  lack  of  popularity. 
l  I  look  about  at  all  the  beautifully 
groomed,  radiant-faced  girls  and  won- 
der where  these  unpopular,  uncharming  girls 
are  keeping  themselves.  Then  I  see  one  with 
lovely  features  and  all  the  attributes  of  phys- 
ical charm,  yet  so  shy  and  diffident,  so  unbe- 
comingly gotten  up  that  I  want  to  take  her 
apart  and  put  her  together  again  into  the 
sweet,  confident,  attractive  young  person  she 
could  be.  Again,  I  see  a  girl  who  would  be 
bewitchingly  pretty  if  she  had  not  spoiled  her 
perfectly  good  face  with  too  much  badly 
chosen  make-up. 

Then  once  in  a  blue  moon  I  run  .  across  a 
little  mouse  of  a  girl  with  indefinite  features 
and  not  too  tastefully  dressed,  yet  with  a 
kind  of  baffling  charm  that  wins  hosts  of 
friends  and  admirers  with  no  apparent  effort 
on  her  part.  Yet  I  happen  to  know  that  ef- 
fort, directed  by  courage  and  intelligence,  is 
necessary  to  any  achieA^ement.  In  that  one 
little  word,  effort,  lies  the  secret. 

"I  firmly  believe,"  writes  Leonora,  "that 
one  can't  be  popular  without  being  beautiful, 
girl  friend  is  lovely.  She  has  hair  like  spun 
naturally  curly.  She  has  a  clear,  white  skin, 
eyes  with  long  dark  lashes,  a  stunning  figure 
wears  the  most  divine  clothes  ! 
pie  they  look  like  anybody's  poison,  yet  so  perfectly 
designed  and  so  expensive  ordinary  people  can't  buy 
anything  like  them  or  even  copy  them.  Yet  she  is  not 
at  all  vain,  spoiled  or  selfish.  She  likes  to  share  every- 
thing she  has  and  is  always  laughing,  light-hearted  and 
having  a  grand  time.  I  am  devoted  to  her,  so  is 
everyone  who  knows  her.  The  boy  I 
marry  some  day  admires  her  immensely 
she's  a  'knock-out,  a  wow,'  and  that  her 
ways  makes  everyone  around  her  happy,  too.  He  likes 
to  be  with  her  because  she  makes  him  laugh,  he  tells  me. 

"I  try  not  to  be,  but  I'm 
fiercely  jealous  and  I'm  envious, 
too.  I  admire  my  chum  yet  I  re- 
sent her.  I'm  red-haired  with 
green  eyes  and  am  considered 
'interesting.'  But  I'm  nothing 
beside  her.  If  only  I  could  make 
myself  into  her  type,  or  if  I  even 
could  be  a  contrasting  type — 
dark  and  poised  and  sophisticated 
like  Kay  Francis  for  example,  or 
deep  and  mysterious  like  Garbo — 
but  I  can't  do  either.  I  can't  al- 
ways be  gay  either.    I'm  a  busi- 


Charm,  poise,  unaffected  gaiety,  good  sportsmanship — that's 
what  the  modern  Popular  Girl  is  made  of!  This  is  a  screen 
scene  with  Billie  Dove — completely  surrounded,  as  usual,  by 
admirers.  But  all  the  pretty,  popular  girls  aren't  in  the  movies! 


best 
and 
big  blue 
and  she 
Gowns  and  hats  so  sim- 


expect  to 
He  says 
gay,  happy 


Have  you  a  problem  to  solve? 
Let's  talk  it  over.  Have  you  a  story 
to  tell?  Let  others  read  it  that 
they  may  judge  or  profit  by  it. 
Letters  will  receive  every  consider- 
ation and  will  be  published  anony- 
mously. Or,  if  you  want  a  per- 
sonal reply,  enclose  a  stamped, 
addressed  envelope.  Address  Mrs. 
Montanye,  in  care  of  SCREENLAND, 
45  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 


ness  girl  working  hard  at  my  job  and  making  good  and 
sometimes  I'm  tired  and  feel  and  act  like  anything  but 
a  bubble  of  joy.  She  has  beauty,  charm,  leisure — oh, 
there's  no  use  trying  to  compete !" 

Now,  now,  Leonora,  be  careful.  Remember  what 
envy,  spite  and  jealousy  in  the  form  of  giants,  ogres  and 
dragons  did  to  the  gallant  heroes  and  lovely  ladies  of 
the  old  fairy  tales?  The  moral  was  that  ugliness  was 
destructive  just  as  beauty  was  beneficent.  That  the  ugly 
things  robbed  these  people  of  their  power  and  happiness ; 
that  courage  and  intelligence,  in  themselves  two  of  the 
most  beautiful  things  in  the  world,  freed  them  from  the 
powers  of  ugliness.  So  watch  your  step,  Leonora,  use 
your  courage  and  intelligence,  and  don't  let  the  goblins 
get  you ! 

It's  futile  and  foolish  to  be  jealous  of  your  girl  friend 
because  she  has  golden  hair,  long 
eyelashes  and  a  good  disposition. 
Your  boy  friend  may  admire  her, 
but  what  of  it?  From  your  let- 
ter I  judge  it  is  not  so  much  her 
beauty  and  fine  clothes  he  ad- 
mires as  her  lightheartedness  and 
gaiety.  He  likes  to  be  with  her 
'because  she  makes  him  laugh.' 
That  is  a  revealing  sentence,  my 
dear.  That  is  what  men  do  like. 
They  don't  like  us,  heaven  help 
us,  when  we're  tired,  depressed 
or  com-  (Continued  on  page  124) 


for    April    19  31 

Write  to  the  Stars  as  Follows: 
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Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios,  Culver 
City,  Cal. 


George  Arthur 
William  Bakewell 
Lionel  Barrymore 
Wallace  Beery 
Charles  Bickford 
Edwina  Booth 
John  Mack  Brown 
Harry  Carey 
Joan  Crawford 
Karl  Dane 
Marion  Davies 
Reginald  Denny 
Mary  Doran 
Kent  Douglass 
Marie  Dressier 
Cliff  Edwards 
Julia  Faye 
Greta  Garbo 
John  Gilbert 
Gavin  Gordon 
Ralph  Graves 
William  Haines 
Hedda  Hopper 
Leila  Hyams 


Dorothy  Jordan 
Buster  Keaton 
Charles  King 
Gwen  Lee 
Barbara  Leonard 
Joan  Marsh 
Adolphe  Menjou 
John  Miljan 
Grace  Moore 
Polly  Moran 
Conrad  Nagel 
Ramon  Novarro 
Edward  Nugent 
Anita  Page 
Marie  Prevost 
Esther  Ralston 
Duncan  Renaldo 
Norma  Shearer 
Gus  Shy 

Lawrence  Tibbett 
Lewis  Stone 
Ernest  Torrence 
Raquel  Torres 
Roland  Young 


Kay  Johnson 

Paramount    Studios,    5451  Marathon 
Street,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Richard  Arlen  Harry  Green 

Jean  Arthur  Mitzi  Green 

William  Austin  Phillips  Holmes 

George  Bancroft  Miriam  Hopkins 

Clara  Bow  Helen  Kane 

Mary  Brian  Dennis  King 

Clive  Brook  Carole  Lombard 

Nancy  Carroll  Paul  Lukas 

Ruth  Chatterton  Fredric  March 

Maurice  Chevalier  Rosita  Moreno 

Claudette  Colbert  Barry  Norton 

June  Collyer  Jack  Oakie 

Jackie  Coogan  Warner  Oland 

Gary  Cooper  Zelma  O'Neal 

Frances  Dee  Eugene  Pallette 

Marlene  Dietrich  William  Powell 

Leon  Errol  Charles  Rogers 

Stuart  Erwin  Lillian  Roth 

Norman  Foster  Stanley  Smith 

Kay  Francis  Regis  Toomey 

Skeet  Gallagher  Fay  Wray 

First  National  Studios,  Burbank,  Cal. 


Richard  Barthelmess 
Sidney  Blackmer 
Joe  E.  Brown 
Bernice  Claire 
Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Jr. 

Alexander  Gray 
Fred  Kohler 
Laura  Lee 
Lila  Lee 

Dorothy 

Fox 


David  Manners 
Marilyn  Miller 
Ona  Munson 
Dorothy  Peterson 
James  Rennie 
Otis  Skinner 
Vivienne  Segal 
Jack  Whiting 
Edward  Woods 
Loretta  Young 
Mackaill 


Studios,  1401  North  Western 
Avenue,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Frank  Albertson        Elissa  Landi 
Luana  Alcaniz  Dixie  Lee 


Robert  Ames 
Warner  Baxter 
Rex  Bell 
Humphrey  Bogart 
El  Brendel 
Ilka  Chase 
Virginia  Cherrill 
Marguerite  Churchill 
Joyce  Compton 
Fifi  Dorsay 
Louise  Dresser 
Charles  Farrell 
John  Garrick 
Janet  Gay  nor 
Warren  Hymer 
Richard  Keene 
Jane  Keith 
J.  M.  Kerrigan 


Cecilia  Loftus 
Edmund  Lowe 
Myrna  Loy 
Claire  Luce 
Sharon  Lynn 
Kenneth  MacKenna 
Mona  Maris 
Jeanette  MacDonald 
Victor  McLaglen 
Lois  Moran 
George  O'Brien 
Maureen  O'Sullivan 
David  Rollins 
Will  Rogers 
Lee  Tracy 
Spencer  Tracy 
John  Wayne 
Marjorie  White 


Radio    Pictures    Studio,    780  Gower 
Street,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Amos  'n'  Andy 
Henry  Armetta 
Mary  Astor 
Evelyn  Brent 
Sue  Carol 
Joseph  Cawthorn 
Betty  Compson 
Bebe  Daniels 
Richard  Dix 
Irene  Dunne 
Jobyna  Howland 
Arthur  Lake 
Ivan  Lebedeff 


Dorothy  Lee 
Everett  Marshall 
Joel  McCrea 
Jack  Mulhall 
Edna  May  Oliver 
Roberta  Robinson 
Lowell  Sherman 
Ned  Sparks 
Leni  Stengel 
Hugh  Trevor 
Bert  Wheeler 
Louis  Wolheim 
Robert  Woolsey 


Warner  Brothers  Studio,  5842  Sunset 
Boulevard,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Robert  Allen 
George  Arliss 
John  Barrymore 
Monte  Blue 
Claudia  Dell 
Irene  Delroy 
Louise  Fazenda 
James  Hall 
Leon  Janney 

Evalyn 


Winnie  Lightner 
Lucien  Littlefield 
Lotti  Lodi 
Ben  Lyon 
Marian  Nixon 
Walter  Pidgeon 
H.  B.  Warner 
Lois  Wilson 
Grant  Withers 
Knapp 


Pathe  Studios,  Culver  City,  Cal. 


Robert  Armstrong 
Constance  Bennett 
Bill  Boyd 


Ann  Harding 
Eddie  Quillan 
Fred  Scott 


Send  Birthday  Greetings  to 
These  April  Stars: 


April  1st. 
April  1st. 
April  4th. 
April  8th. 


Wallace  Beery 
Harry  Green 
Carmel  Myers 
Mary  Pickford 
Nick  Stuart 
Claire  Windsor 
Charles  Chaplin 
Mary  Brian 
Dorothy  Sebastian 


April  10th. 
April  14th. 


April 
Apri 


16th. 
17th. 


April  26th. 


James  Gleason  Gloria  Swanson 

Russell  Gleason  Helen  Twelvetrees 

Alan  Hale 


Universal  Studios,  Universal  City,  Cal. 


Lewis  Ayres 
John  Boles 
Kathryn  Crawford 
Robert  Ellis 
Hoot  Gibson 
Jean  Hersholt 
Rose  Hobart 
Dorothy  Janis 
Raymond  Keane 
Myrna  Kennedy 


Barbara  Kent 
Jeanette  Loff 
Mary  Nolan 
Eddie  Philips 
Joseph  Schildkraut 
Slim  Somerville 
Genevieve  Tobin 
Glenn  Tryon 
Lupe  Velez 
John  Wray 


Columbia  Studios,  1438  Gower  Street, 
Hollywood,  Cal. 


William  Collier,  Jr. 
Joe  Cook 

Constance  Cummings 
Richard  Cromwell 
Jack  Holt 


Buck  Jones 
Bert  Lytell 
Joan  Peers 
Dorothy  Revier 
Barbara  Stanwyck 


United  Artists   Studios,    1041  North 
Formosa  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Don  Alvarado 
Joan  Bennett 
William  Boyd 
Eddie  Cantor 
Charles  Chaplin 
Ronald  Colman 
Lily  Damita 
Dolores  Del  Rio 
Douglas  Fairbanks 
William  Farnum 
John 


Eleanor  Hunt 
Walter  Huston 
Al  Jolson 
Evelyn  Laye 
June  MacCloy 
Una  Merkel 
Chester  Morris 
Mary  Pickford 
Gilbert  Roland 
Norma  Talmadge 
Holland 


Hal  Roach  Studios,  Culver  City,  Cal. 


Charley  Chase 
Mickey  Daniels 
Oliver  Hardy 
Ed  Kennedy 


Harry  Langdon 
Stan  Laurel 
Our  Gang 
Thelma  Todd 


Mary  Kornman 


Educational  Studios,  7250  Santa  Mon- 
ica Boulevard,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Marjorie  Beebe 
Ann  Christy 
Andy  Clyde 
Harry  Gribbon 


Patsy  O'Leary 
Daphne  Pollard 
Lincoln  Stedman 
Nick  Stuart 


Sono  Art-World  Wide,  Metropolitan 
Studios,  1041  Las  Palmas  Street, 
Hollywood,  Cal. 


Ruth  Roland 


Edward  Everett 
Horton 
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Get  in  on 
the  fun — 
and  the 
money ! 
Give  us 
your  opin- 
ions  of 
Screen- 
land 


A  Few  Pats,  A  Few  Pokes 

First  Prize  Letter 

YOUR  cover  girls  possess  real  vital- 
ity, the  kind  that  almost  leaps  out 
from  the  book  with  a  frank  invita- 
tion to  purchase.  Sometimes  you 
feature  an  ultra-conservative  on  your 
cover.  Such  women  seldom  smile  and  us- 
ually look  bored.  Keep  your  cover  girls 
smiling  always ! 

'The  Most  Beautiful  Still  of  the  Month' 
is  without  doubt  your  best  feature.  Every 
one  you  have  selected  hangs  on  our  office 
wall.  I  would  prefer  less  conservative 
poses  of  women  in  your  rotogravure  sec- 
tions, however !  I  like  your  reviews  and 
clip  them  to  help  me  decide  on  my  monthly 
movie  menu.  As  for  Screen  News,  it 
would  be  sacrilege  to  criticize  a  thing  about 
it.  Your  magazine  is  conservative,  but  not 
too  conservative.  That's  why  it  holds  its 
own. 

Gilson  Willets, 
890  Geary  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ahem! 

Secoxd  Prize  Letter 

To  keep  posted  on  pictures  I  read  four 
film  magazines  monthly.  I  do  welfare  work 
among  juveniles  in  a  city  where  movies 
are  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  for 
this  reason  I  must  know  all  about  pictures 
before  they  arrive  in  my  town. 

I  consider  Screenland  the  best  film 
magazine  because  it  is  always  intelligent ! 
The  reviews  always  click  with  me.  I 
also  enjoy  the  fine,  orginally  conceived 
rotogravure  sections.  The  publisher's  page, 
too,  seems  to  me  worth  the  price  of  the 
magazine.  I  wish  I  might  cram  the  Jan- 
uary publisher's  page  down  the  throats  of 
all  people  who  see  one  or  two  pictures 
annually  and  then  shout  that  movies  are 
beneath  intelligent  notice. 

I  have  no  criticism,  only  a  warning :  keep 
to  your  standard. 

I  (orothy  M.  Springer, 
541  E.  Platte  Avenue, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 


'pATS 


and 


ORES 


Our  Newest  Contest! 

We  want  to  know  what  you  think!  Write  your  opinions  of 
the  contents  of  this  magazine.  For  the  best  letter — and  it  must 
be  brief — giving  us  your  constructive  criticism  of  our  features, 
art,  and  departments,  we  offer  $20.00,  first  prize;  $15.00,  second 
prize;  $10.00,  third  prize;  and  $5.00,  fourth  prize.  Mail  your  let- 
ters so  they  will  reach  us  the  10th  of  each  month. 


We're  A  Columbus! 

Third  Prize  Letter 

It  certainly  is  sportingly  commendable 
for  you  to  be  so  generous  in  boosting  the 
new  picture  players  who  show  promise  and 
talent.  You  are  always  the  first  to  give 
credit  where  it  is  due.  You  do  not  hesitate 
to  dedicate  the  Honor  Page  to  such  young 
players  as  Helen  Twelvetrees  and  John 
Wayne,  those  promising  newcomers. 

A  widely-read  magazine  like  yours  be- 
comes the  meeting  ground  for  picture 
player  and  picture  public,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  so  many  of  its  pages  boosting  the 
new  players  and  future  stars  of  motion 
pictures. 

Mrs.  Julia  Bentley, 
420  Johnson  Street, 
Charlotte,  Michigan. 

With  Pleasure! 

Fourth  Prize  Letter 

Can't  we  have  more  interviews  like  the 
one  with  Walter  Huston  written  by  Marie 
House  which  appeared  in-  the  January  is- 
sue? I  am  interested  in  acting  and  am 
studying  dramatic  art.  So  quite  naturally 
i  am  interested  in  knowing  how  the  actors 
act.  How  they  study  a  character,  how  they 
know  how  to  portray  it.  One  with  Kay 
Francis  or  Ann  Harding  would  be  nice. 
And  Marlene  Dietrich !  Such  perfect 
poise !  Don't  forget  Marlene.  Let's  have 
more  of  her. 

Margaret  A.  Connell, 
659  41st  Street, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

We  Have  It! 

Your  editorial  page  is  the  best  part  of 
your  magazine.  It  is  the  'It'  page.  I 
instinctively  turn  to  the  editorials  to  see 
what  new  and  different  ideas  I  may  read 
there  in  regard  to  Hollywood's  movie  life. 
Your  editor  has  the  unusual  'ability  of 
making  screenland  seem  really  close  to  us. 
Those  editorials  are  peculiarly  human  and 
sympathetic.  And,  after  all,  isn't  it  the 
human  touch  that  counts? 

Nonna  B.  Montgomery, 

Long  Beach,  Cal. 

A  Poke! 

I  wish  you*  wouldn't  say  so  much  about 
Garbo  in  your  Magazine.  Every  page,  it 
seems  is  Garbo — Garbo — Garbo.  Now  I 
like  this  actress  all  right,  but  I  do  get  tired 
of  seeing  her  pictures  all  over  the  place. 
Why  not  rave  about  somebody  else  for  a 
change? 

Lesley  Smith, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


Welcome  To  The  Fold! 

This  is  my  first  fan  letter,  and  therefore, 
I  am  going  to  praise  my  favorite  magazine. 
I  could,  of  course,  'rave'  about  my  special 
stars,  Greta  Garbo  and  Joan  Crawford, 
and  the  talkies  I  like  best,  but  I  really 
want  to  congratulate  you  ! 

First,  for  interesting  and  novel  depart- 
ments. There  is  something  of  interest  on 
every  page.  Second,  for  up-to-dateness. 
You  seem  to  have  the  news  almost  before 
it  happens.  Third,  for  your  lightness  of 
touch.  You  appeal  to  the  feminine  world, 
and  intrigue  the  male  as  well ! 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Lockaby, 
Tampa,  Florida. 

There,  There! 

Why  not  have  something  in  a  more 
serious  vein  in  your  editorials,  just  a  step 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  magazine? 
Walter  O'Keefe  comparing  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  with  Hollywood  is  very  far-fetched. 
I  am  familiar  with  both  places  and  can  see 
not  the  slightest  reason  for  such  a  com- 
parison. 

Maude  G.  Howarth, 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Do  You  Mean  It? 

Your  Editor  can  make  an  editorial  some- 
thing to  be  reckoned  with — clever,  concise 
and  to  the  point.  They  say  plenty  with- 
out offending  anyone  and  that  is  what  the 
movies  need — good,  honest  criticism.  Miss 
Evans  has  the  courage  of  her  convictions. 

Loraine  Turner  Burrell, 

Shepherdstown, 
West  Virginia. 

Glad  You  Like  Us! 

Yours  ranks  as  the  highest  movie  mag- 
azine published — I  know,  because  I  read 
all  of  them. 

It  is  different,  which  makes  it  a  little 
better  than  all  the  rest.  It  has  many  de- 
lightful and  charming  photographs  of  the 
players  and  you  are  sure  to  find  a  picture 
of  your  favorite  among  them.  And  there 
is  plenty  of  interesting  reading  material 
written  by  the  best  writers  in  Hollywood. 
I  also  praise  you  for  securing  the  first 
posed  pictures  of  the  Glamourous  Garbo 
in  her  own  clothes. 

L.  Russell, 
Glasgow,  Montana. 


Don't  be  afraid  to  speak  your 
mind!  Write  in  and  tell  us  what 
you  think  of  us! 
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land ;  high  school  in  Helena,  Mont.,  and 
Grinnell  College,  Iowa.  He  was  a  cowboy 
extra  for  months  in  various  films  before 
he  was  given  his  first  big  chance  to  play 
with  Ronald  Colman  and  Vilma  Banky  in 
"The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth,"  pro- 
duced by  Samuel  Goldwyn  in  1926. 

Louise  and  Ruth.  You  think  Winnie 
Lightner  is  a  bit  heavy  for  the  screen,  do 
you?  Just  the  same,  she  draws  down  no 
light  salary,  let  me  tell  you.  Marie  Dress- 
ier weighs  almost  200  pounds  and  we  don't 
care  if  she  tips  the  scales  at  300,  we're 
for  her  and  that  goes  for  Winnie,  too. 
Winnie  was  born  Sept.  17,  1901,  in  Green- 
point,  L.  I.  Mary  Doran  was  Janice  in 
"The  Divorcee"  with  Norma  Shearer. 
Helen  Kane  was  in  "Heads  Up"  with 
Charles  Rogers  and  Margaret  Breen. 

Tommce.  There  is  something  new  every 
day  in  the  movie  business  but  I  can't  re- 
veal all  I  know  in  this  issue.  Look  out  for 
things  to  come.  Do  I  really  know  any 
screen  stars  ?  And  you're  asking  me  !  Paul 
Lukas  plays  a  very  convincing  part  as 
Eric  in  "The  Right  to  Love"  with  Ruth 
Chatterton  and  David  Manners.  Paul  was 
born  May  26,  1895,  in  Budapest,  Hungary. 
He  is  6  feet  2  inches  tall,  weighs  182 
pounds  and  has  brown  hair  and  eyes.  In 
1916  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Comedy 
Theater  in  Budapest  and  remained  there 
for  nine  years.  His  slight  accent  makes 
his  talkie  characters  all  the  more  charm- 
ing. Constance  Talmadge  has  not  made  a 
picture  since  her  last  marriage  to  Town- 
send  Netcher. 

Yum  Yum.  Tish,  tish,  and  a  couple  of 
funny  faces !  Gary  Cooper  was  not  in  the 
World  War  as  he  was  only  about  13  years 
old  at  the  time  of  the  conflict.  He  is 
American  born  but  his  parents  were  both 
from  England.  Richard  Arlen  has  been  in 
pictures  since  1925  when  he  played  with 
Ricardo  Cortez  and  Greta  Nissen  in  "In 
the  Name  of  Love."  Of  course  I  can 
translate  "Je  t'aime"  for  you  but  who  wants 
to  know  if  "I  love  you?" 

Young  Girl.  Your  requests  were  good 
ones,  even  if  I  say  so,  as  who  will  if  I 
don't?  Margaret  Mann,  who  played  so 
beautifully  in  "Four  Sons,"  is  about  62 
years  old.  James  Hall  is  30,  Raymond 
Hackett  is  28,  Reginald  Denny  is  39  and 
Charles  Chaplin  is  41.  James  Hall's  latest 
release  is  "Divorce  Among  Friends,"  with 
Irene  Delroy  and  Lew  Cody. 

J.  A.  Y.  Bebe  Daniels'  mother  is  of 
Spanish  descent,  her  father  was  Scotch  and 
Bebe  was  born  in  Dallas,  Texas,  U.  S.  A. 
I'm  not  sure  how  fine  a  linguist  she  is 
but  in  any  language  she  would  make  good. 
"Reaching  for  the  Moon"  is  her  newest 
picture  and  is  with  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Sr., 
Jack  Mulhall  and  Edward  Everett  Horton. 

Dolly  Lou.  So  you  want  to  help  me  'lay 
out'  my  department  with  separate  para- 
graphs for  each  question,  every  picture 
your  two  favorites  have  appeared  in  with 
the  name  of  the  character  they  portrayed, 
and  a  few  other  minor  details.  What's 
this  new  game  of  yours?  Greta  Garbo  was 
horn  24  years  ago  in  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
Her  family  name  is  Gustafsson.  She  has 
golden  hair,  blue  eyes  with  long  dark 
lashes,  is  5  feet  6  inches  tall  and  weighs 
125  pounds.  Her  latest  picture,  "Inspira- 
tion," is  with  Robert  Montgomery,  Lewis 
Stone  and  that  delightful  little  woman, 
Beryl  Mercer.  Clara  Bow  was  25  on  her 
last  birthday,  July  29.  She  has  played  in 
over  fifty  films  since  she  was  the  young 
stowaway  in  "Down  to  the  Sea  in  Ships." 
Her  newest  film  is  "No  Limit"  with  Nor- 
man Foster   (the  "Young  Man  of  Man- 


Ask  Me! 

{Continued  from  page  10) 

Lew  Ayres  is  the  Young 
Man  of  the  Hour! 
"Doorway  to  Hell" 
clinched  his  popularity. 


Here's  the  boy  you're  all 
writing  in  about,  in  a  tragic 
moment  from  a  scene  in 
"Doorway  to  Hell."  Mr. 
Ayres! 


hattan"  Foster),  Dixie  Lee  and  Stuart  Er- 
win.  Clara  has  fiery  red  hair,  agate  brown 
eyes,  is  5  feet  3l/2  inches  tall  and  weighs 
110  pounds. 

M.  H.  C.  You'll  find  addresses  of  the 
stars  in  our  service  on  page  99  of  this 
issue.  That  page  will  keep  you  busy  and 
out  of  mischief  for  many  a  full  moon. 
Mary  Brian  plays  with  Ina  Claire,  Hen- 
rietta Crosman  and  Fredric  March  in  "The 
Royal  Family  of  Broadway."  Martha 
Sleeper  appeared  in  "Madam  Satan"  with 
Reginald  Denny  and  Kay  Johnson. 

Little  Eva.  What  did  you  do  to  Uncle 
Tom?  I'm  sorry  I  can't  say  why  Joan 
Crawford  doesn't  send  you  her  photograph. 
Enter  that  in  your  'believe  it  or  not'  col- 
umn. Joan's  in  "Paid"  with  Robert  Arm- 
strong, Kent  Douglass  and  Marie  Prevost. 
It  was  made  under  the  title  of  "Within 
the  Law,"  from  the  stage  play.  Joan's 
latest  is  "Dance,  Fools,  Dance." 

Murray  G.  B.  Along  with  my  numerous 
other  accomplishments,  I  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  first  class  detective — finding 
long-lost  sisters,  old  screen  productions  that 
have  been  buried  for  years,  lost  chords  and 
other  melodies,  so  why  not  try  to  locate 
your  brother?  I  would  suggest  you  drop 
Wallace  Beery  a  line,  as  he  befriended 
your  brother  after  he  left  home.  He  took 
the  name  of  Allan  Whitney  and  was  on 
the  screen  for  a  time.  Speak  up,  Allan, 
and  give  the  world  a  break. 

Dcrrall  F.  Of  course,  I  like  to  hear  from 
11 -year-old  girls  and  boys  for  it  hasn't 
been  so  long  ago  that  I  confessed  to  that 
many  years.  Lack-a-day  and  ho-hum ! 
Nancy  Carroll  was  born  in  New  York  City 
24  years  ago.  She  was  christened  Nancy 
LaHiff.  She  is  the  wife  of  Jack  Kirkland 
and  they  have  a  four-year-old  daughter, 
Patricia.  Nick  Stuart's  real  name  is  Nick- 
olas  Prata.  He  was  born  April  10,  1906, 
in  Roumania.  Richard  Aden's  home  town 
is  Charlottesville,  Va.    He  is  31  years  old. 

Alice  E.  What  is  a  freckle  or  two  be- 
tween friends  as  long  as  the  photographer 
knows  his  business,  and  I  think  he  does. 
You'd  be  surprised  how  many  of  your 
favorite  screen  stars  have  a  freckle  or 
more  on  their  pretty  faces.  Billie  Dove  is 
27  years  old.  It  is  said  that  Billie  has 
a  perfect  camera  face — meaning  that  she 
photographs  well  from  any  camera  angle. 

Sally.  You  are  a  booster  for  Mona 
Maris  or  I'm  a  poor  detective.  Mona  was 
christened  Marie  Rosa  Amidee  Capivelle ; 
pronounce  that  if  you  can.  She  was  born 
21  years  ago  in  Buenos  Aires'.  She  has 
black  hair,  brown  eyes,  weighs  118  pounds 
and  is  5  feet  5  inches  tall.  She  was  edu- 
cated in  England,  France  and  Germany  and 
appeared  on  the  screen  in  Germany  before 
making  pictures  in  Hollywood. 

Andrew  S.  If  I  don't  get  your  letter 
I'm  to  let  you  know,  as  you  can  write 
again — good  idea,  so  if  you  don't  see  this 
reply,  write  to  the  lost  and  found  depart- 
ment or  the  port  of  missing  men  for  in- 
structions. Mary  Pickford's  new  picture 
is  "Kiki."  Anita  Page  is  "Reducing"  with 
Marie  Dressier,  Polly  Moran,  Sally  Eilers 
and  Buster  Collier,  Jr.  June  Collyer  is  in 
"Charlie's  Aunt"  with  Charlie  Ruggles. 

Foolish  One.  Are  there  any  more  at 
home  like  you,  if  not,  why  not?  Nils 
Asther  is  29  years  old,  has  black  hair, 
dark  greenish  eyes,  is  6  feet  tall  and 
weighs  175  pounds.  He  is  the  husband  of 
Vivian  Duncan.  His  last  release  and  first 
talkie  was  "The  Sea  Bat"  with  Charles 
Bickford  and  Raquel  Torres. 

(Continued  on  page  125) 
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SCREENLAND 


Slams  and  Salvos—  Co  ntinued  from  page  8 


At  another  time  while  Dick 
was  breathlessly  holding  a 
crowd  at  the  point  of  his 
revolver,  the  music  shattered 
a  terribly  tense  moment. 
This  happened  repeatedly 
throughout  the  entire  picture. 
In  a  silent  picture  the  music 
would  have  been  perfect,  but 
in  the  talkies,  we  want  to 
hear  all  the  natural  sounds. 

Dick  has  a  nice  habit  of 
acting  his  part  so  well  he 
really  succeeds  in  making 
you  think  he  is  the  character 
he  is  playing.  We  also  loved 
Marian  Nixon,  Mary  Astor 
and  James  Rennie.  (Rennie 
is  a  real  lover.) 

Ollie  B.  Melvin, 
2009  Shelby  St., 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Wanted— A  Laugh 
Muffler 

I  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  Eddie  Cantor  .  in 
"Whoopee"  and  the  Marx 
quartette  in  "Animal  Crack- 
ers." Both  were  enjoyable 
but  these  pictures  impressed 
me  with  one  of  the  crying 
needs  of  the  talkies — a  muf- 
fler for  those  people  who 
laugh  too  loudly.  Just  when 
Groucho  would  reach  the 
really  funny  parts  of  his 
cracks,  some  dozen  or  so 
leather-lungs  would  try  to 
out-yodel  a  Swiss  yodler.  I 
can  think  of  no  way  to  rem- 
edy this  but  possibly  the  man 
who  invented  mufflers  for  pistols  can  make 
one  for  folks  to  wear  over  their  mouths ! 

My  only  other  criticism  of  the  talkies 
is  that  singing  isn't  confined  to  singers. 
When  Ramon  Novarro,  Lawrence  Tibbett, 
John  Boles,  and  Maurice  Chevalier  sing — 
it's  singing ;  but  when  two  love-sick  kids 
embrace,  and,  instead  of  kissing  in  the  good 
old  way,  burst  out  in  attempted  song — well, 
it  just  isn't  singing ! 

James  M.  Smith, 
Schofield  Barracks, 
Territory  of  Hawaii. 

In  Memoriam 

Once  more  the  grim  reaper  has  invaded 
the  movie  colony  and  removed  from  it  one 
of  its  most  beloved  and  brilliant  actors — 
Milton  Sills. 

He  was  a  man's  man.  I  remember  him 
away  back  in  the  days  of  the  silent  drama, 
his  marvelous  characterizations,  his  wbole 
being  wrought  with  animation,  his  very 
soul  given  to  make  the  picture  something 
real,  tangible. 

With  the  advent  of  the  talkies  came 
a  still  greater  Milton  Sills.  Through  the 
medium  of  his  voice  one  came  to  realize 
and  understand  the  man  as  they  never  did 
before — so  well  did  it  blend  with  his  ex- 
pressions and  gestures. 

He  brought  us  happiness,  peace,  a  con- 
tentment that  passeth  understanding.  His 
going  left  a  void  in  our  hearts  that  never 
can  be  filled  yet  his  beautiful  spirit  always 
lingers  with  us.  He  is  gone,  yet  he  liveth, 
for  he  belongs  to  the  Ages ! 

Donald  P.  Holt, 
981  Beacon  Street, 
Newton  Centre,  Mass. 


Walter  Huston  in  the  yacht  which  he  owns  with  Rich- 
ard Arlen.   Huston  seems  to  have  definitely  left  the 
stage  for  pictures.  His  next  is  to  be  "The  Dove." 


Gosh! 

"The  show-houses  and  amusement  places 
have  reaped  a  harvest  from  the  unemploy- 
ment situation,"  stated  a  business  man  not 
long  ago.  At  first  I  thought,  "How  strange 
that  people  who  have  no  jobs  can  still 
afford  the  price  of  a  show."  Then  I  re- 
viewed certain  past  phases  in  my  own  life 
and  decided  I  had  often  gone  to  the  thea- 
ter when  I  could  ill  afford  it.  Why?  To 
forget  cares  and  troubles,  yes,  but  also  to 
find  peace.  Coming  from  the  noisy  street 
the  hush  is  almost  church-like.  From  the 
beautiful  lobby  into  the  comforting  dark- 
ness, taut  nerves  relax  into  tranquillity 
and  peace. 

The  theater  is  no  dream  palace  to  me. 
It  is  an  essential  part  of  living ;  a  real, 
vital  force,  encouraging  me,  correcting  me, 
sending  me  away  with  something  to  add  to 
living. 

I  am  glad  that  the  picture  houses  with 
their  moderate  prices  can,  for  an  afternoon 
or  evening,  protect  these  embittered  masses, 
give  comfort  and  peace  to  the  Beggars  of 
Life! 

Alta  Olson, 
727  Fifth  Ave.,  South, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

That  Gaynor-Farrell  Affair 

Big  things  sometimes  come  in  small 
packages,  little  elf-like  Janet  Gaynor  is  a 
real  actress.  Dressed  in  simple  clothes  she 
portrays  more  beauty  than  many  who  are 
famous  for  their  magnificent  gowns.  And 
her  partner,  Charles  Farrell  suits  her  per- 
sonality. What  an  ideal  couple  they  made 
in  such  romances  as  "Seventh  Heaven"  and 


talize  one  of 
films. 


"Sunny  Side  Up!"  Can 
fifty  million  movie  fans  be 
wrong  if  they  applaud  when 
the  coming  of  the  Farrell- 
Gaynor  team  is  announced? 
We  say  emphatically,  "No." 
Victoria  A.  Eldridge, 
York  Beach,  Me. 

Screen  Preserves 
Classics 

As  I  have  watched  George 
Arliss  and  Cyril  Maude  in 
talking  pictures,  the  convic- 
tion has  steadily  grown 
upon  me  that  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valu- 
able accomplishments  of 
talking  pictures  is  the 
recording  of  performances 
by  celebrated  stage  artists 
whose  work  would  perish 
with  them  were  it  not  for 
this  new  form  of  expression. 

These  productions  of 
famous  plays,  employing  the 
talents  of  noted  stage  stars 
should  please  our  elders, 
also  the  younger  generation 
to  whom  these  great  artists 
have  meant  little  more  than 
names. 

Otis  Skinner  has  now 
joined  the  ranks  in  his 
great  classic,  "Kismet,"  and 
we're  hoping  that  presently 
John  Barrymore  will  reveal 
himself  in  some  of  his 
greatest  stage  hits.  My  own 
greatest  wish  in  this  respect 
is  that  the  incomparable 
Maude  Adams  will  immor- 
her  great  Barrie  heroines  in 

Adrian  Anderson, 
1903  14th  Ave.  N.,  Apt.  9, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


Rollin'  Up  from  Rio 

The  constant  improvements  in  talking 
pictures  show  that  they  will  soon  satisfy. 
Vitalized  by  sound  and  speech,  they  cannot 
but  triumph.  Because  of  their  scenic  ad- 
vantage they  will  surpass  the  stage  itself. 
Hollywood  is  so  well  conscious  of  this  that 
it  is  engaged  in  producing  talking  pictures 
in  different  languages. 

Because  of  the  similarity  between  the 
two  languages,  Brazilians  enjoy  Spanish- 
talking  pictures  as  they  appreciate  their 
own  language,  Portuguese.  Accustomed  to 
French  stage  companies,  they  receive  en- 
thusiastically French  talking  pictures. 

But  do  not  deprive  us  of  talkies  with 
Hollywood  and  English  stars.  I  am  sun; 
the  English  and  American  colonies  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  include  enough  people  to  pre- 
vent loss  to  anyone. 

Still  there  is  one  star  I  would  not  care 
should  be  heard.  Let  Charlie  Chaplin  keep 
silent  pictures  as  his  specialty.  Let  him  de- 
vote his  whole  intelligence  to  eloquent  ex- 
pression of  posture,  to  his  stick  and  his 
boots ! 

Maria  Luiso  Torres, 
Rua  Tunel  38,  Botafogo, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 


It's  fun  to  be  able  to  speak  your  mind 
now  and  then — not  only  to  speak  it  but 
to  see  your  opinions  in  print.  Join  the 
SCREENLAND  Slams  and  Salvor,  Gang! 
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The  years  can  make  any  girl 
more  alluring  if  she  keeps  Y)utk/" 


SAYS 

William  Powell 

luearn  the  Complexion  Secret 
9  out  of  io  lovely  Screen  Stars  know 

"TV  TO  ONE  measures  Youth  by  birthdays  any  more!" 
JL  ^|  says  William  Powell,  star  of  the  Paramount  pro- 
duction, "Ladies'  Man." 

"Nowadays  a  man  doesn't  even  try  to  guess  a  woman's 
age.  Women  know  so  marvelously  how  to  KEEP  their 
fresh,  young  charm  that  is  so  irresistible. 

"Feminine  stars  of  the  screen  and  stage,  especially, 
seem  to  know  the  secret!" 

Indeed  they  do,  for  they  seem  always  young,  charm- 
ing, magnetic—  you  can't  believe  they  ever  have  birth- 
days. What  is  their  secret? 

"We  guard  complexion  beauty  above  all 
else,"  the  lovely  actresses  will  tell  you.  "A 
skin  aglow  with  the  fascinating  freshness  of 
youth  is  always  alluring." 

Important  actresses  in  Hollywood  —  on 
Broadway — in  Europe — use  Lux  Toilet  Soap. 
Regularly!  That  is  why  it  is  found  in  theatre 
dressing  rooms  everywhere — is  the  ofl&cial 
soap  in  all  the  great  film  studios. 

Actually  605  of  the  613  important  Holly- 
wood actresses  are  devoted  to  fragrant  Lux 
Toilet  Soap.  Some  have  the  skin  inclined  to 
dryness;  some  the  skin  that  tends  to  be  oily; 
some  the  in-between  skin.  All  find  this  very 
white  soap  the  perfect  complexion  care. 

You,  too,  will  love  its  effect  on  your  skin! 


CLAUDETTE  COLBERT,  beautiful 
Paramount  star,  says:  "To  keep  the  appeal 
of  Youth,  exquisite  skin  is  essential.  Lux 
Toilet  Soap  is  an  invaluable  help  in  keep- 
ing mine  smooth." 


NANCY  CARROLL,  Paramount  star, 
has  a  skin  of  marvelous  beauty.  She  says: 
"For  the  very  smooth  skin  required  by 
the  close-up,  I  find  Lux  Toilet  Soap  is 
wonderful." 


The  caress  of  dollar- 
a-cake  French  soap 


Lux  Toilet  Soap..IO« 


When  you  write  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND. 
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There's  Beauty  in  Your  Eyes 

Continued  from  page  61 


washing  their  eyes  for  fear  they  will 
get  some'  soap  in  them.  Well,  soap  in 
eyes  is  horrid  and  disagreeable,  I'll  ad- 
mit, but  not  half  so  horrid  or  disagree- 
able— or  weighted  with  unpleasant  results 
— as  darkened,  neglected  skin  about  the 
eyes.  I  see  many  girls,  perfectly  groomed 
otherwise,  who  haven't  cleaned  about  their 
eyes  properly.  That  sight  of  last  night's 
mascara  in  a  line  under  the  lashes — dusty 
eye-sockets — those  things  harm  a  girl's  ap- 
pearance enormously.  Take  time  to  cleanse 
around  your  eyes  carefully  and  you  will 
add  a  look  of  healthy  brilliance  to  your 
eyes  that  will  more  than  repay  you.  To 
wash  the  eyes  themselves — after  a  train 
journey  or  a  ride  in  an  open  car  or  some 
such  jaunt,  a  few  drops  of  very,  very  mild 
salted  water  is  excellent.  Use  a  good 
nourishing  cream  to  cleanse  the  eye-sockets 
and  the  eyelids.  And  always,  always,  re- 
move any  mascara  you  have  on  at  night. 

Of  course,  nothing  makes  the  eyes  look 
less  cared  for  than  eyebrows  that  are  out 
of  line.  Do  learn  to  brush  your  brows. 
It  only  takes  an  instant  and  it  works 
miracles.  Really.  About  plucking  the 
brows.  I'm  very  much  in  favor  of  it  if 
you  have  great,  heavy  eyebrows.  They 
overbalance  the  face  so,  if  they  are  too 
thick.  But  I  don't  like  eye-brows  plucked 
down  to  the  vanishing  point,  and  I  don't 
like  them  pulled  out  into  all  sorts  of  shapes 
that  aren't  natural  to  them.  The  best  rule 
is  to  have  them  follow  their  natural  con- 
tour, with  the  scraggly  hairs  pulled  out. 
Also,  I  think  it  is  wisest  to  go  to  a  pro- 
fessional for  this.  One  hair  pulled 
out  incorrectly  can  spoil  the  whole  line, 
and  it  is,  obviously,  awfully  hard  to  sec 
your  own  brows,  when  you  are  tugging  at 
them.  It  usually  costs  less  than  a  dollar 
to  have  them  plucked  in  a  beauty  parlor, 
and  once  in  every  two  months  ought  to  be 
sufficient.  If  you  happen  to  have  those 
brows  that  tend  to  be  a  continuous  line 
over  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  do  pull  them 
out  in  the  center,  for  that's  very  ugly.  If 
you  prefer  to  pull  your  own,  however, 
apply  witch  hazel  over  the  brows  first. 
Let  it  soak  in  thoroughly,  then  pluck  the 
hairs  with  tweezers.  Plucking  too  many 
at  a  time  will  make  your  eyes  quite  tired. 
So  be  sensible  and  gentle  about  it. 

Although  it  is  wise  not  to  use  a  great 
deal  of  make-up  on  the  eyes  in  the  day- 
time— saving  your  best  make-up  tricks  for 
the  evening,  like  very  smart  little  girls — 
a  dash  of  make-up  will  help,  particularly 
when  you  are  wearing  an  off-the-face  hat, 
or  one  of  those  dashing  little  berets 
which  are  practically  off-the-head.  First, 
do  get  the  right  shade  of  eye-shadow.  It 
should  match  the  color  of  the  shadows 
under  your  eyes,  not  the  color  of  your  eyes 
themselves — unless  both  happen  to  be  the 
same.  Apply  the  eye-shadow  very  care- 
fully, and  lightly,  over  the  upper  lids, 
darkest  where  the  lashes  grow,  and  paling 
back  into  the  eye-socket.  Or,  if  you  are 
very  blonde,  you  may  prefer  to  use  a  tiny 
bit  of  white  vaseline  over  the  lids.  This 
adds  no  color,  but  makes  them  glisten. 
Both  are  good  tricks. 

Mascara  may  be  either  brown  or  black. 
This  depends  upon  the  shade  of  your  eyes, 
and  to  some  extent,  the  color  of  the  gown 
you  are  wearing.  Don't  get  your  lashes 
too  black,  when  you  are  wearing  light 
things.  A  smart  new  vogue  is  coming  in 
for  wearing  blue  mascara  on  the  lashes. 
Of  course,  this  is  just  as  artificial  as  very 
dark  red  nail  polish.  And  it  is  just  as  ef- 
fective, if  you  are  one  of  those  extremely 


Bessie  Love  making  herself 
lovelier!  (As  if  she  had  to.) 
Bessie  says  a  little  dash  of  per- 
fume adds  an  intriguing  touch. 


The  Eyes  on  Pages  60 
and  61  belong  to: 

1.  Clara  Bow 

2.  Greta  Garbo 

3.  Marlene  Dietrich 

4.  Myrna  Loy 

5.  Kay  Francis 

6.  Claudette  Colbert 


exotic  maidens  who  can  get  away  with 
such  things. 

One  of  the  loveliest  stars  in  pictures  once 
told  me  that  she  never  used  any  make-up 
off  the  screen. 

"Not  even  around  your  eyes?"  I  asked, 
for  her  lashes  were  marvelously  long  and 
curved  ever  so  charmingly. 

"Well,"  she  admitted,  "I  don't  wear 
mascara  on  my  lashes,  but  I  do  apply  a 
bit  of  oil  to  them,  just  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition. 

That  was  her  little  secret  of  beauty. 
And  she  was  very  wise.  For  with  care 
and  attention  lashes  can  be  made  to  grow. 
They,  too,  are  dependent  on  general  health, 
but  if  you  will  be  patient  and  apply 
petroleum  jelly  or  one  of  the  better  eye- 
lash growers,  or  the  tiniest  drop  of  olive 
oil,  they  will  be  encouraged  to  glossiness 
and  health. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  it  all  is  that 
we  don't  pay  enough  attention  to  our  eye 
beauty.  And  when  our  eyes  get  tired,  we 
don't  try  hard  enough  to  rest  them. 
Nature  being  as  wonderful  as  she  is,  she 
adjusts  to  this  generally.  But  a  little 
conscientious  care  does  help. 

Because  of  Nature's  care,  I  am  cautious 
about  advising  eye-exercises.  Don't  bother 
with  them,  if  you  do  not  really  need  them. 
But  if  your  eyes  are  really  tired,  I  know 
they  will  help. 

Here  they  are :  Hold  your  head  erect. 
Look  as  far  right  as  possible  without  mov- 
ing your  head,  then  as  far  left.  Now 
describe  a  complete  circle  with  the  eyes, 
again  without  moving  the  head.  Count 
ten  and  repeat,  count  another  ten,  and  re- 
peat, doing  the  exercise  in  all,  three  times. 

If  your  eyes  are  very  tired,  and  you 
haven't  time  for  a  nap,  dip  cotton  pads  in 
witch  hazel  and  put  the  compresses  over 
the  eyes.  Lie  quietly  in  a  darkened  room 
for  ten  or  more  minutes.  This  is  very 
restful. 

I  do  hope  you  will  find  all  this  will  help. 
But  if  you  want  further  advice  on  the  care 
of  the  eyes,  or  on  any  other  beauty  sub- 
ject, do  write  me.  Enclose  a  stamped  ad- 
dressed envelope  and  I  shall  be  only  too 
happy  to  write  you  personally. 


Bebe  Daniels  is  always  well-dressed,  well  coiffed  and  well-groomed  both 
in  and  out  of  pictures.   "The  Maltese  Falcon"  is  her  next  61m. 
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DR.  -  ALLEN    ROGERS,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Pennsylvania;  Member  American 
Chemical  Engineers;  awarded  Grazelli  Medal, 
1920;  Author  Manual  of  Industrial  Chemistry; 
Director  Department  of  Industrial  Chemistry, 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


JEROME  ALEXANDER ,  B .  S . ,  M .  Sc. ; 

Fellow  American  Association  for  Advancement 
ofScience;  Member  American  Institute 
Chemical  Engineers;  Author  "Colloid  Chem- 
istry;" Pioneer  worker  with  theUltramicroscope; 
Specialist  in  Colloid  Chemistry. 


DR.  HARDEE  CHAMBLISS,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  School  of  Sciences,  Catholic  Universiry 
of  America,  Washington,  D.  C;  Member  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society;  American  Institute  of 
Chemical  Engineers;  Society  Chemical  Industry 
of  England. 


Why  these  three  great  scientists 
publicly  approve  Colgate's 


A  group  of  highly  distinguished 
American  scientists  explain  why 
Colgate's  penetrating  foam 
cleans  teeth  better. 


Three  great  scientists  take  the  stand  to 
talk  about  toothpastes!  And  all  three 
publicly  approve  Colgate's! 

Dr.  Hardee  Chambliss,  world- 
famous  scientist;  Dr.  Allen  Rogers, 
research  scientist  of  renown;  Jerome 


Alexander,  consultant.  These  and  other 
outstanding  American  scientists  have 
recently  performed  an  unique  experi- 
ment. 

They  have  examined,  tested,  analy2ed 
a  series  of  modern  toothpastes.  And 
they  have  come  to  the  unanimous  con- 
clusion that  Colgate's  is  superior. 

Let  them  say  why.  "Colgate's,"  says 
Dr.  Hardee  Chambliss,  "has  greater 
cleansing  ability." 

"It  has  no  equal  as  a  cleansing  denti- 
frice," Dr.  Rogers  announces  after  tests, 
"because  it  has  the  ability  to  get  into 


The  priceis  important— bat  the 
QUALITY — not  the  price— has  held 
Colgate  leadership  for  30  years.  For 
those  who  prefer  powder-— Colgate's 
comes  in  this  form,  also. 


crevices  between  the  teeth  and  remove 
decaying  food." 

And  Jerome  Alexander  speaks  for 
his  colleagues  when  he  lauds  Colgate's 
special  ability  to  flood  away  the  im- 
purities which  cause  tooth  troubles. 

During  its  30  years,  Colgate's  has 
been  more  universally  recommended 
than  any  other  dentifrice.  More  people 
use  it  than  any  other. 

Scientific  approval  is  reason  enough 
for  you  to  use  Colgate's.  The  price  is 
another  reason  —  since  this  superior 
toothpaste  sells  for  only  25c  the  tube. 


"P"D  "pp"  COLGATE,  Dept.  M  1024,  P.O. 
*  JVfvtiV  Box  375,  Grand  Central  Post 
Office,  New  York  City.  Please  send  me  a  free  tube 
of  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream,  with  booklet, 
"How  to  Keep  Teeth  and  Mouth  Healthy." 


Name . 


Address . 
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Anita  Page's  Health  and  Beauty  Menus 

Continued  from  page  83 


which  we  eat  than  in  the  good,  sturdy  food 
eaten  by  the  average  man  who  works  with 
his  body  in  the  open  air." 

Anita  begins  her  day,  every  morning  in 
the  week,  by  drinking  two  glasses  of  hot 
water  and  by  taking  fifteen  minutes  of  en- 
ergetic setting-up  exercises.  She  drinks  no 
water  with  her  meals  but  takes  several 
glasses  between  eating  hours  during  the 
day. 

Her  breakfast  consists  of  a  glass  of 
orange  juice  or  a  dish  of  uncooked  fruit, 
sugarless  and  creamless,  a  dish  of  corn- 
flakes mixed  with  bran,  and  a  cup  of  black 
coffee.  On  her  cereal  she  pours  a  small 
amount  of  skimmed  milk  and  uses  a  tiny 
bit  of  sugar  in  her  coffee. 

For  luncheon  she  eats  either  a  bowl 
of  clear  soup  or  a  fresh  vegetable  salad, 
a  bran  muffin,  a  cup  of  tea  with  lemon 
and  a  dish  of  uncooked  fruit  or  a  baked 
apple,  cooked  without  sugar.  She  con- 
cocts her  own  salad  dressing  of  lemon 
juice,  vegetable  oil,  salt,  pepper  and 
paprika. 

Her  dinner  consists  of  lean  meat,  steak, 
roast  beef,  lamb,  chops  or  fowl ;  two 
vegetables,  cooked  without  butter ;  a  bran 
muffin,  a  salad,  and  a  dessert  of  uncooked 
fruit  or  fruit  jello.  One  of  her  favorite 
desserts  is  made  of  dried  apricots,  cooked 
without  sugar,  into  which  is  whipped  the 


Anita    Page    baking    the  bran 
muffins  which  are  an  important 
item  in  her  health  and  beauty 
menu. 


well-beaten  white  of  an  egg. 

Each  day  the  vegetables  and  meats  are 
varied  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  week 
Anita  has  eaten  everything  which  her 
system  requires  for  health.  At  eleven  in 
the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon, 
when  she  is  working  and  is  especially  tired, 
Anita  eats  an  apple  or  some  raw  fruit  or 
drinks  a  glass  of  unsweetened  fruit  juice. 

When  she  is  not  working,  Anita  plays 
golf  or  swims,  according  to  the  weather, 
for  two  hours,  and  takes  a  brisk  hour's 
walk.  During  the  making  of  a  picture 
she  has  to  content  herself  with  her  morn- 
ing's setting-up  exercises  and  an  occa- 
sional walk  in  the  evenings  after  dinner. 

"Being  the  sister  of  a  small  and  very 
active  brother  has  its  advantages  when  it 
comes  to  exercise,"  Anita  admitted,  laugh- 
ing. "Sometimes  in  the  evening  we  roller- 
skate  on  the  sidewalk  and  I  often  borrow 
his  bicycle  for  a  few  minutes.  Then,  too. 
playing  ball  and  running  races  with  a 
seven-year-old  will  keep  anyone's  muscles 
in  tune !" 

Sensibly  and  sanely,  Anita  Page  has  ar- 
ranged her  own  schedule  of  living  and 
eating.  Wisely,  she  has  determined  to  keep 
the  gifts  which  have  been  given  her — 
health  and  beauty. 

Other  twenty-year-old  girls  please 
notice ! 


The  Talkie  Teetotalers! — Lillian  Gish 
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ingful  finger  at  the  flaws  of  their  silent 
predecessors.  Such  an  absurdity  as  move- 
ment of  lips  with  no  sound  uttering  from 
them,  will  never  return,  Lillian  Gish  be- 
lieves. Rather,  she  thinks  the  new  picture 
will  have  sound  and  music  synchronization 
but  will  be  otherwise  purely  pantomimic. 
The  Chaplin  picture  will  prove  whether  or 
not  the  public  is  ready  to  take  its  panto- 
mime straight.  Lillian  Gish  thinks  it  is. 
She  says  that  the  new  medium  will  be  even 
more  difficult  than  the  earlier  one.  But 
she  is  certain,  too,  that  she  believes  in  it, 
and  that  its  coming  is  worth  waiting  for. 

Meanwhile,  Lillian  Gish  is  upsetting 
some  ancient  pet  theories.  Broadway  used 
to  entertain  one  to  the  effect  that  no  art 
could  come  from  Hollywood.  But  last 
year,  she  gracefully  swept  away  that  preju- 
dice when  she  came  to  the  stage  in  the 
Jed  Harris  production  of  "Uncle  Vanya." 
The  critics  filled  their  columns  with  super- 
latives and  the  fans  filled  the  theater  with 
applause.  Enthusiasm  was  so  general  that 
now  her  name  is  again  on  the  Harris  ban- 
ner. She  has  been  constantly  going  for- 
ward— constantly  striving  to  keep  the  Gish 
name  alive  and  the  Gish  artistic  honor 
unblemished.  And  the  fans  have  deemed 
those  efforts  worthy  of  admiration. 

Fan  enthusiasm,  generally,  is  born  and 
grows  into  a  quick  maturity  at  the  ado- 
lescent age.  It  may  not  express  itself 
subtlj — it  may  be  the  target  for  the  so- 
phisticate's  jeers,  but  it  has  to  be  reck- 
oned with,  and  sometimes  at  an  early  age ! 
At  seven,  I  saw  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation" 
and  noticed  a  certain  girl  in  several  scenes 
— at  one  time  she  asked  a  favor  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  again  she  spoke  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  he  entered  the  theater  on  the  night 
of  his  assassination.  Her  name  was  Lillian 
Gish. 

And  those  same  scenes  in  which  she  ap- 
peared, and  which  startled  my  attention  at 
seven,  remained  such  vivid  pictures  that 
when  I  saw  the  film  many  years  later  I 


was  amazed  at  my  accurate  remembrance 
of  them. 

From  that  time  on,  I  followed  the  career 
of  Miss  Gish  closely.  I  saw  her  do  un- 
forgettably good  work  under  Griffith.  I 
saw  her  leave  him,  and  shock  a  dubious 
public,  by  proving  a  greater  capability  un- 
der other  directorial  hands.  I  followed  a 
period  where  Griffith  tricks  were  forgotten 
and  Griffith  wisdom  retained.  I  saw  an 
excellent  actress  become  an  artist.  It  was 
my  great  desire  fo  meet  Lillian  Gish,  be- 
cause I  felt  she  had  so  much  to  offer.  And 
finally,  I  did  meet  her ! 

During  tea,  we  talked  of  Griffith,  motion 
pictures  in  general  and  particular.  She 


Two  popular  youngsters  in  their 
new  film — John  Wayne  and  Vir- 
ginia Cherrill  in  "Girls  Demand 
Excitement." 


spoke  in  a  personal  way  of  her  mother 
and  sister,  and  referred  to  the  Fairbankses 
as  "Mary  and  Douglas"  as  if  I  knew  them 
too!  It  gave  me  a  feeling  of  warmth  to 
see  this  in  her — and  her  sincerity.  It 
sounded  out  an  unmistakably  clear,  firm 
note.  There  is  no  conceit  about  her;  no 
smug  satisfaction  at  an  enviable  record, 
and  no  false  modesty.  She  talked  little  of 
herself,  but  when  she  did,  said  her  true 
thoughts.  If  she  thought  a  film  of  hers 
was  poor,  she  would  say  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  one  pleased  her,  she  would  not 
hesitate  to  say  it  had  merit.  And  more- 
over, she  has  that  passionate  interest  in 
her  work  which  can  only  be  described  as 
thrilling. 

But  so  much  has  been  written  of  Lillian 
Gish's  charm  and  so  many  poetic  com- 
parisons have  been  made  about  her,  that 
everyone  knows  Lillian  Gish — and  believes 
in  her.  Yes,  everyone  has  heard  by  this 
time  that  she  is  like  mignonette  and  a 
violin  solo  on  a  wintry  night.  But  every- 
one doesn't  know  another  side  of  her — so 
evident  in  the  off-screen  personality — her 
delightful  sense  of  humor.  For  years, 
pretty  phrases  have  been  written  about  her 
beauty,  but  never  has  her  sense  of  fun 
been  an  interviewer's  subject.  Just  because 
she  has  wept  her  way  to  fame,  there  is  no 
reason  to  assume  that  she  hasn't  such  a 
sense  of  fun,  and  one  remarkable  enough 
to  smile  a  little  at  her  own  roles  when  they 
become  a  bit  too  lugubrious.  Whenever 
there  has  been  an  opportunity,  that  sense  of 
comedy  has  flashed  on  the  screen.  There 
were  bits  of  it  in  "Orphans  of  the  Storm" 
and  "The  Wind."  There  was  a  great  deal 
more  of  it  the  day  I  met  her.  She  does 
not  expect  to  find  incense  burning  to  her 
everywhere  she  goes !  It's  a  charming, 
knowing  sense  of  humor,  a  humor  which 
belongs  to  the  wise. 

I  learned  a  great  deal  about  motion  pic- 
tures. And  I  learned  that  Lillian  Gish  is 
something  more  than  mignonette. 
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The  new  styles  as  worn  by  Anita  Page,  beautiful 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  player.  For  important  out- 
door occasions  Anita  Page  wears  a  brown  and  beige 
mixed  tweed  suit  with  a  beret  to  match.  For  swim- 
ming she  wears  a  smart  two-piece  bathing  suit  of 
two  shades  of  green.  And  for  evening  a  clinging 
chiffon  gown  embroidered  in  silver  brocade. 


Photographs  by  Clarence  Sinclair  Butt 


The  figure's  the  thing  •  •  .  says  Fashion 


This  season's  styles  are  more  exact- 
ing. Dresses  are  feminine  and  clinging. 
Lines  are  revealing.  Of  course  it  is  all 
marvelous,  but  trying,  on  careless  con- 
tours. For  we  must  be  slender — yes 
— yet  softly  rounded. 

And  so  .  .  .  many  of  us  will  diet 
from  time  to  time  during  1931. 
But  we  must  be  careful  when  count- 
ing calories  not  to  curtail  roughage. 
Whatever  the  diet,  it  should  contain 
sufficient  bran  to  guard  against 
improper  elimination,  which  may 
result  in  clouded  complexions,  list- 
lessness,  and  even  impaired  health 
.  .  .  which  actually  may  defeat  the 
very  purpose  of  all  our  dieting. 

This  Danger  can  be  avoided 
by  adding  one  delightful  food  to 
your  diets:  Kellogg's  All-Brax,  a 
non-fattening,  ready-to-eat  cereal. 
All-Bran  provides  the  roughage 
necessary  to  keep  the  system  regular 
and  healthy. 


A  great  aid  to  beauty.  It  also  con- 
tains iron,  which  brings  the  glorious 
color  of  health  to  cheeks  and  lips — - 
and  helps  prevent  dietary  anemia. 

There  are  so  many  ways  to  enjoy 
Kellogg's  All-Bran.  Try  it  with  milk 
as  a  ready-to-eat  cereal.  Sprinkle  it 
over  salads — in  soups.  Cook  it  into 
omelets — or  bake  it  in  bran  muffins 
or  bran  bread. 

Be  sure  you  get  the  original  All- 


Bran — in  the  red-and-green  package. 
Recommended  by  dietitians.  Made 
by  Kellogg  in  Battle  Creek,  and 
greatly  improved  in  taste  and  texture. 

•  •  • 

You'll  enjoy  Kellogg's  Slumber  Music, broadcast 
over  wjz  and  associated  stations  of  the  A  .  B.  C. 
every  Sunday  evening  at  10.30  E.  S.  T.  Also 
kfi  Los  Angeles,  komo  Seattle  at  10.00,  and 
koa  Denver  at  10.30 

•  •  • 

SEND    FOR    THE  BOOKLET 

"THE  MODERN  FIGURE" 

It  contains  helpful  and  sane  counsel  regarding 
the  modern  styles  and  how  to  achieve  the 
figure  best  suited  to  them.  You  will  find  the 
suggested  menus  and  table  of  foods  for  re- 
ducing diets  invaluable.  It  is  free  upon  request. 

KELLOGG  COMPANY 
Dept.  E-4,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet, 
f'The  Modern  Figure." 

Name  . 

Address.  
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Confessions  of  a  Hollywood  Baby 

Continued  from  page  27 


how    to    take    care    of    a  child." 

"Never  mind,"  Miss  Latour  cut  him 
short.  "Come  back  to  the  party  where  you 
belong.  I'll  keep  an  eye  on  you  from  now 
on." 

Told  Nurse  to  take  me  to  the  house. 
"Keep  that  kid  away  from  here  when  we 
have  guests." 

Miss  Latour  and  Del  Santo  left.  Mike 
arrived.  Took  one  look  at  Nursie.  Asked 
what  had  happened.  "Anybody  been  bother- 
ing you,  sister?  Some  of  these  film  heroes 
been  hanging  around?  Tell  Uncle  Mike. 
I'll  give  him  a  sock  in  the  eye." 

Nursie  wouldn't  tell.  "Spooks  has  been 
crying,"  she  said.  "I'd  better  take  him  into 
the  house." 

Mike  put  his  arm  around  Nursie.  Did  it 
different  from  Del  Santo.  Nursie  didn't 
seem  to  mind.  "That's  right,  sister,"  he 
said.  "Don't  neglect  Spooks.  But  save 
some  of  your  affection  for  me.  Let  me 
push  that  buggy.  Might  as  well  get  used 
to  it.  Gonna  have  a  bunch  of  kids  myself 
some  day." 

Mike  pushed  my  perambulator  into  the 
house.  Nurse  asked  him  why  he  got  home 
so  early. 

"Bill  Regan's  sore,"  Mike  told  her. 
"Some  bird  on  the  lot  made  a  crack  about 
Del  Santo  and  Miss  Latour.  Bill  almost 
blew  up.  We  almost  run  over  two  speed 
cops  on  the  way  home.  Del  Santo  had  bet- 
ter keep  away  from  here.  Bill  will  take 
him  apart  and  put  him  back  together  the 
wrong  way.    He  can  do  it,  too." 

"Hope  there's  no  trouble,"  Nursie  said. 

Mike  laughed.  "Wouldn't  mind  taking  a 
crack  at  Del  Santo  myself,"  he  told  her. 

Monday.  Done  a  lot  of  thinking  lately. 
Hate  to  have  anything  happen  between 
Bill  Regan  and  Miss  Latour.  Only  parents 
I've  got.  Dad's  a  good  scout  even  if 
Nursie  says  he's  a  'diamond  in  the  rough.' 
Got  a  hunch  that  Miss  Latour's  a  real 
mother  underneath.  Of  course,  being  a  big 
movie  star,  she's  busy  all  the  time  and 
can't  be  bothered  with  a  kid.  Something's 
got  to  be  done  about  Del  Santo.  Can't 
have  him  breaking  up  my  home.  Maybe  I 
don't  lead  the  ideal  home  life.  Didn't  have 
much  choice  about  coming  to  Hollywood 
to  live.  Didn't  have  a  chance  to  pick  my 
parents.  Guess  I  was  pretty  much  of  a 
surprise  to  them.  Well,  a  boy's  got  to 
do  the  best  he  can. 

Wish  I  could  talk  it  over  with  Nursie 
and  Mike.  Can't  explain  what  I'm  think- 
ing about.  Got  Nursie  pretty  well  trained. 
She  knows  when  I  want  my  bottle.  When 
I  want  to  be  picked  up.  When  I  want  to 
take  a  nap.  Can't  make  her  understand 
the  important  things.  Cop's  red-headed 
twins  and  I  understand  each  other.  Same 
with  Bingo.    We  get  along  swell. 

Well,  a  boy  of  my  age  has  his  re- 
sponsibilities. Not  going  to  let  any  home- 
wrecker  come  between  Dad  and  Miss 
Latour  if  I  can  prevent  it. 

Nurse  says  she's  never  seen  me  so  quiet. 
Told  Mike  I  must  be  sick.  Haven't  yelled 
once. 

Tuesday.  No  time  to  make  plans  to- 
day. Am  trying  a  new  formula.  Been 
using  S.  M.  A.  Doesn't  seem  to  agree 
with  me.  Switched  to  Cream  of  Wheat, 
pasteurized  milk  with  two  teaspoons  of 
Dextro-Vitavose,  which  is  rich  in  Vitamin 
B  and  iron  salts.  New  formula  is  thicker 
than  the  old  one.  Don't  whoop  it  up  so 
easily.  Think  I'm  going  to  like  it  after 
I  get  used  to  it.  Nurse  says  I've  been 
lucky  so  far.  Most  bottle  babies  have  to 
change  formulae  a  lot  before  they  find  one 
that  suits  them. 


Trouble  is  keeping  the  stuff  down.  A 
boy's  stomach  is  pretty  delicate  and  if  he 
gets  jiggled  around  much  he's  liable  to 
whoop  up  everything. 

Wednesday.  Grandfather  Hinkle  ar- 
rived. Has  a  gold  chain  with  a  big  tooth 
on  it.  Doesn't  seem  old  to  me.  Has  red 
cheeks  and  a  little  white  goatee.  Always 
laughing.    Nursie  says  he's  awful  rich. 

Thursday.  Spent  the  afternoon  with 
Grandpop.  He's  Miss  Latour's  father.  Miss 
Latour's  name  was  Mazie  Hinkle.  Grand- 
pop  still  calls  her  'Mazie.'  Don't  think 
she  likes  it.  Grandpop  and  I  had  a  fine 
time.  Says  he  thinks  he'll  retire  and  live 
here.  Hasn't  had  rheumatism  since  he 
came.  Nurse  said,  wait  until  next  winter 
when  the  unusual  weather  starts.  He'll 
find  out  something  about  rheumatism ! 

Friday.  Grandpop  went  to  the  studio 
yesterday.  Fell  over  a  light  cable  and 
spoiled  a  scene  Millbank  was  making. 
Grandpop  doesn't  like  the  movies.  Says 
he  thinks  he'll  stay  at  home  where  a  man 
can  act  natural.  Says  the  life  out  here 
is  too  much  for  his  blood  pressure. 

Saturday.  Miss  Latour  and  Grandpop 
had  a  row  about  bringing  up  babies.  Grand- 
pop  offered  to  take  me  home  with  him. 
Said  Miss  Latour  didn't  seem  to  want  me. 
Think  he's  wrong.  Miss  Latour's  too  busy 
to  spend  much  time  with  a  boy  of  my  age. 

Sunday.  Cocktail  party.  Grandpop  had 
a  swell  time.  Went  in  swimming  with 
some  girls  from  the  studio.  Miss  Latour 
said  he  made  a  fool  of  himself  in  front  of 
all  her  friends.  Grandpop  said  he  thought 
he'd  better  get  along  back  to  Missouri. 

Monday.  Grandpop's  gone.  Gave  me 
a  check  for  a  hundred  dollars.  Advised 
me  to  save  my  money  because  I'd  need  it 
some  day.  Thought  he  was  grand.  Am 
going  to  wear  a  tooth  on  my  watch  chain 
like  Grandpop's  when  I  grow  up. 

Tuesday.  Dad  put  Grandpop's  check 
in  the  bank.  Feel  rich.  Not  every  boy 
of  my  age  has  got  money  in  the  bank. 


Wednesday.  Tragedy !  Nursie's  gone. 
A  long  story.  Last  night  Mike  asked 
Nursie  to  go  for  a  ride.  "Better  get  some 
air,  sister,"  he  said.  "Do  you  good.  Hangin' 
around  the  nursery  all  day  ain't  very 
healthful.  A  boy  like  Spooks  wears  a  girl 
down." 

"Shouldn't  leave  the  baby,"  said  Nurse. 
Looked  at  me. 

Just  had  my  bottle  and  was  comfortable 
inside.  All  set  for  a  good  nap.  Wanted 
Nursie  to  go.    Pretended  to  be  asleep. 

"Look,  the  kid's  poundin'  his  ear,"  said 
Mike.  "Four  hours  until  his  next  bottle. 
We'll  take  a  spin  down  Hollywood  Boule- 
vard." 

"I'll  get  my  hat,"  said  Nursie.  Both  went 
out. 

Almost  asleep  when  I  heard  voices  in 
the  hall.  Believe  me,  I  woke  up  in  a 
hurry.  Miss  Latour  and  Del  Santo  were 
talking  very  quiet.  Something  I  couldn't 
understand. 

"No !"  said  Miss  Latour.  "Leave  at  once, 
Roland.  Bill  is  due  home  any  minute.  If 
he  catches  you  here,  he'll  break  your  neck." 

Del  Santo  rumbled:  "Think  I'm  afraid? 
This  Irish  policeman  that  is  your  husband 
cannot  frighten  me.  I  am  a  Del  Santo,  you 
understand.  Finest  family  in  all  South 
America.  From  Spain  our  forefathers 
came." 

"I  know  all  about  that,"  Miss  Latour 
said.  "You've  got  to  get  out  of  here! 
Don't !  Someone  will  see  us.  Stop,  Roland, 
have  you  lost  your  head?" 

Was  wide  awake  now  and  worried. 
Something  going  on  out  there  I  didn't 
understand.  Knew  it  meant  trouble.  Dad 
might  arrive.  There'd  be  a  grand  row. 
What  Nursie  calls  'headlines  in  the  papers.' 
Had  to  do  something. 

"No,  no,"  said  Miss  Latour  in  a  muffled 
voice.    "Stop  it!  Are  you  mad?" 

"Yes,"  breathed  Del  Santo,  "mad  with 
love  of  you,  my  beautiful  one.  I've  waited 
long  enough." 


Douglas  Fairbanks  and  Edward  Everett  Horton  visit  Mary  Pick- 
ford  on  the  "Kiki"  set.  Doug  is  off  on  a  hunting  trip  and  Mary 
is  working  in  a  new  film. 
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Thought  fast.  If  I  yelled,  they  might  not 
pay  attention.  Miss  Latour  would  think 
that  Xurse  was  with  me.  Had  to  do  some- 
thing desperate. 

Side  rail  of  my  Kiddie-Koop  was  down. 
They  thought  I  couldn't  move  much.  Did 
it.  Rolled  over  and  began  to  wiggle.  Feet 
went  over  the  edge.  Kicked  all  the  covers 
off.  Gave  another  wiggle.  Could  feel 
myself  slipping.  Yelled!  Was  faking  at 
first.  'When  I  hit  that  hard  floor  I  yelled 
in  earnest.  Didn't  know  I  had  it  in  me. 
Bet  the  neighbors  thought  I  was  being 
murdered. 

Got  what  I  wanted.  Feet  pounded  in  the 
hall.  Door  burst  open.  Miss  Latour,  her 
face  dead  white.  Del  Santo  looking  over 
her  shoulder. 

"Baby !"  screamed  Miss  Latour.  Snatched 
me  off  the  floor  and  rocked  me.  Felt 


tears  falling  on  my  face. 
Big  bump  on  my  head. 
Didn't  mind  the  pain. 


Stopped  yelling. 
Right  arm  hurt. 


Clara  Bow,  one  screen  star 
whose  real  life  is  as  exciting  as 
her  reel  life!  Clara  is  resting 
now  and  then  she  is  scheduled 
to  make  "Working  Girl," 
adapted  from  the  stage  play, 
"Three  Blind  Mice." 


Miss  Latour  put  me  back  in  my  Kiddie- 
Koop.  Made  sure  the  rail  was  locked. 
Then  she  got  mad.  "I'll  fire  that  nurse." 
she  said  in  a  hard  voice.  "Desert  my  child, 
will  she?  Let  the  precious  little  lamb  fall 
cut  of  bed?    He  might  have  been  killed!" 

Dad  arrived.  Didn't  pay  any  attention 
to  Del  Santo.  "Heard  the  kid  yell.  What's 
the  matter?"  he  barked  at  Miss  Latour. 

"Fell  out  of  bed."  Miss  Latour  answered. 
"On  his  head.  He'll  be  half-witted  for 
life." 

They  forgot  that  Del  Santo  was  in  the 
room.  Dad  put  his  arm  around  Miss 
Latour.  "Don't  worry  about  the  kid,"  he 
said.  "He's  got  more  sense  right  now  than 
any  of  us." 

Like  Dad  better  all  the  time. 

Xurse  came  in  all  excited  and  worried. 
She'd  heard  me  yell,  too.  "Where's  Spooks  ? 
What's  the  matter?  What's  happened?" 
she  said,  all  in  one  breath. 

"You're  fired,"  Miss  Latour  said.  "Pack 
your  stuff  and  get  out." 

Thursday.  Don't  like  the  new  nurse. 
She's  tall  and  skinny  and  puts  paper  curlers 
in  her  hair  at  night.  Sleeps  in  a  flannel 
nightgown.  Not  pretty  like  the  pink  things 
Xursie  wore. 


When  you  specify  Kotex 

you  are  sure  of soft  sanitary  protection 


I 


Because  Kotex  absorbs  correctly, 
it  gives  comfort  and  a  feeling 
of  perfect  safety  for  hours. 

HOURS  spent  at  a  bridge  table ;  other 
hours  at  the  theatre,  at  the  opera; 
at  an  office  desk !  The  problem  of  sanitary 
protection  becomes  more  and  more  com- 
plicated as  the  modern  woman  extends 
her  varied  interests.  For  she  refuses  to 
recognize  physical  handicaps  which  once 
limited  her  opportunities.  Kotex  has 
made  such  handicaps  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Lateral  absorption— a  Kotex  feature 

Absorbs  laterally — away  from  the  center 
and  away  from  the  surface.  This  makes 
for  delicate,  lasting  comfort. 

No  precaution  need  be  taken  to  wear 
Kotex  a  special  way.  Wear  it  on  either 
side  with  equal  protection.  There  is 
never  any  likelihood  of  embarrassment 
from  wrong  ad justment. 

Kotex,  because  of  its  hygienic  superi- 
ority, is  specified  by  hospitals  w-fiere  the 
most  rigorous  sanitary  care  is  taken.  They 
even  use  its  filler  (Cellucotton  —  not 
cotton — absorbent  wadding)  for  surgical 
cases  .  .  .  which  is  the  highest  possible 
tribute  to  its  safety. 


The  softness,  the  security,  the  hygi- 
enic qualities  of  Kotex  are  already 
familiar  to  millions  of  women.  That  is 
why  they  prefer  Kotex.  Buy  it  at  any 
drug,  dry  goods  or  department  store. 
Simply  ask  for  Kotex. 

Kotex  Company,  Chicago, 
fpmimimmmn  limine  minmnnmiM 

|  IN  HOSPITALS ...  | 

=  2.  The  Kotex  absorbent  is  the  identical  ma-  g 
g  terial  used  by  surgeons  in  85%  of  the  g 

1  country's  leading  hospitals. 

I  2  Kotexissoft. . .  Not  merely  an  appar-  1 
g  ent  softness,  that  soon  packs  into  chafing  g 

g  hardness.  But  a  delicate,  lasting  softness,  g 

1  3  Can  be  worn  on  either  side  with  g 
g  equal  comfort.  No  embarrassment.  g 

1    4  Disposable  .  .  .  instantly,  completely.  | 

g  Regular  Kotex— 45c  for  12 

1  Kotex  Super-Size— 65c  for  12  g 

SuiiiiiumtiimnuiiiuiiinmiiniiminnnmiminHumuniiinmimmiiuuimiiiinniuiiiiiiwniiii^ 

Brings  new  ideals  of  sanitary  comfort'.  Woven 
to  fit  by  an  entirely  new  patented  process. 
Firm  yet  light;  will  not  curl;  perfect- fitting. 

(U.  S.  Patent  No.  1770741) 
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Guess  we  won't  have  any  more  trouble 
with  Del  Santo.  Dad  and  Miss  Latour 
spent  the  morning  together.  Very  friendly. 
Was  beginning  to  think  they  didn't  like 
each  other.    Seems  I  was  wrong. 

Saturday.  Mike  feels  the  same  way 
I  do  about  the  new  nurse.  "You're  re- 
sponsible for  this,"  he  said.  "If  you 
hadn't  fell  on  your  head,  she'd  still  be 
here." 

Sunday.  No  cocktail  party.  Dad  and 
Miss  Latour  went  for  a  long  drive  in  the 
country.  I  had  a  rotten  time.  Spent  the 
day  in  my  perambulator.  Beginning  to 
think  a  little  excitement  now  and  then  is 
good  for  a  boy.  Don't  like  my  new  nurse. 
Got  to  get  rid  of  her  and  get  Nursie  back. 
Going  to  try  it  tonight  when  the  family's 
at  home. 

Monday.  Nursie's  back.  My  scheme 
worked.  Last  night  I  wouldn't  take  my 
bottle.  The  new  nurse  tried  to  force  the 
stuff  down  but  I  whooped  it  up.  Then 
I  yelled.  Put  on  a  real  show.  My  face 
got  purple  and  the  nurse  got  scared  and 
called  Dad  and  Miss  Latour.  Dad  walked 
me  up  and  down.  Liked  it  but  yelled  just 
the  same.  Refused  my  ten  o'clock  bottle. 
Was  going  strong  at  midnight.  Figured  I 
could  last  until  morning. 




Doctor  came  at  two  o'clock.  Listened  to 
my  heart  and  chest.  Frowned  and  looked 
puzzled.  "Can't  find  anything  wrong,"  he 


Reginald  Denny  making  love  to 
Jeanette  MacDonald  for  screen 
purposes.    And  that's  a  break. 


said.  "What  have  you  been  feeding  him?" 

It  wasn't  the  formula.  Doctor  soon 
figured  that  out. 

"He  wants  something,"  said  Dad.  "I  can 
tell  from  the  way  he  squalls." 

Nurse  said  she'd  done  everything  and  that 
I  wasn't  a  normal  child,  anyway. 

Dad  told  her  to  get  the  hell  out  of 
there.  He  went  into  the  hall.  Could  hear 
him  telephoning.  Called  Mike  and  gave 
orders.  Half  an  hour  later  Nursie  rushed 
into  the  room.  Grabbed  me  out  of  the 
Kiddie-Koop.  Quieted  down  right  away. 
Took  my  bottle  without  spilling  a  drop. 
Sure  was  glad  to  have  Nursie  back.  Mike 
was  glad  too.  Could  see  him  looking 
through  the  door.  Had  a  big  grin  on  his 
face.  "Atta  boy,  Spooks !"  he  said.  Guess 
I  was  the  only  one  who  understood  what 
he  meant. 

"Clear  out,  everybody,"  Dad  said.  "Let's 
get  some  sleep.  That  kid's  as  stubborn  as 
a  mule.    But  he  knows  what  he  wants." 

{In  the  next  hilarious  instalment  of 
"Confessions  of  a  Hollywood  Baby,"  to 
appear  in  the  May  issue  of  Screen- 
land,  the  baby  continues  to  'tell  all' 
about  its  movie-star  mother  and  father 
and  their  Hollywood  friends.  It's  a 
howl!) 

 f 


eighth  Street  Ophelia-Sappho,  done  by 
Dorothy  Stickney.  It's  the  gem  of  the 
current  stage. 

I  admire  George  Kelly  tremendously 
because  he  writes  to  suit  himself. 

"Colonel  Satan" 

Here  is  a  new  Aaron  Burr  —  alias 
"Colonel  Satan."  Booth  Tarkington 
says  tosh!  and  into  your  hat!  with  the 
old  wheeze  that  Burr  was  another  Benedict 
Arnold. 

In  his  play,  Burr  becomes  a  lovable  ras- 
cal stranded  in  Paris,  who  borrows  money, 
makes  love  in  an  ancient  and  gallant  way, 
and  finally  blows  up  a  conspiracy  against 
Napoleon  by  trapping  the  woman  conspir- 
ator in  the  band  as  a  police  spy — and 
making  her  love  him  to  the  extent  of  get- 
ting him  a  passport  back  to  America ! 
(What  does  Mr.  Ripley  say?) 

This  is  pretty  old-fashioned  stuff,  but 
a  throw-back  once  in  a  while  is  deucedly 
interesting.  The  click  in  "Colonel  Satan" 
is  making  the  audience  guess  who  the 
spy  is. 

McKay    Morris    was    a    debonair    and  . 
Apolloesque  Col.  Burr,  while  Jessie  Royce 
Landis  was  the  gal. 

"Colonel  Satan"  is  all  set  for  a  big  cos- 
tume picture.  With  a  script  and  director 
of  sufficient  imagination,  here  is  a  chance 
for  a  great  American  epic  about  Burr, 
Jefferson,  Napoleon,  and  the  Louisiana 
Purchase. 

"Midnight" 

The  Guild  went  melodrama  (frankly) 
with  a  vengeance.  And  why  not?  A 
good  melodrama  is  the  noblest  work  of 
God :  look  at  the  city  of  Chicago.  But  a 
melodrama  must  be  first-class. 

This  play  is  by  Claire  and  Paul  Sifton, 
and  tells  a  fable  about  an  honest  juryman 
whose  vital  question  sent  a  woman  to  the 
chair.  She  is  to  be  executed  at 
midnight  when  the  curtain  rises  on  the 
home  of  the  juryman  and  his  family.  Pres- 


he  Stage  in  Review 

Continued  from  page  65 


Don  Alvarado  is   one   of  our 
more     popular     Latin  lovers. 
Here  he  is  all  made  up  for  a 
Mexican  role.  Hot  hombre! 


sure  from  all  quarters  has  been  brought 
to  bear  to  make  him  appeal  to  the  Gov- 
ernor for  a  commutation.  But  Weldon  is 
strong  on  law  and  justice  cannot  be  budged. 

He  lets  the  woman  go  to  the  chair  just 
as  his  daughter  arrives  home  with  a  gun, 
having  killed  her  lover,  who  was  playing 
'round  with  another  woman.  The  Dis- 
trict Attorney  arrives,  and  after  more 
hocus-pocus,  which  is  obscure  and  clums- 
ily satirical,  the  girl  is  not  to  be  prose- 
cuted.   Yeah  ? 

The  play  is  shaky,  wobbly  in  theme  and 
amateurish  in  its  details.  But  there  is  one 
thing  which  saves  it  (if  it  is  saved),  and 
that  is  the  fine  acting  of  Frederick  Perry 
as  Edward  Weldon,  the  distracted  jury- 
man. In  acting,  it  is  one  of  the  high 
points  in  the  Guild's  career.  Linda  Wat- 
kins  was  very  good  as  the  daughter  who 
bumped  off  her  gangster  side-kick.  The 
rest  were  just  so-so. 

Madame  Cotopouli 

There  should  be  recorded  here  some- 
thing I  want  to  get  off  my  chest. 

It  is  this :  one  of  the  greatest  actresses 
in  the  world,  one  who  ranks  with  the  great- 
est I  have  ever  seen,  is  Madame  Marika 
Cotopouli,  who  plays  in  Greek,  but  who 
is  so  vital,  artistic  and  profound — at 
least  in  "Elektra,"  the  old  Greek  tragedy 
done  over  by  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal, 
in  which  I  saw  her — that  the  words  that 
are  uttered  make  no  difference  when  you 
know  the  story  of  the  play.  She  is 
Elektra. 

Cotopouli  is  a  vision  of  blood  vengeance 
such  as  I  have  never  seen.  What  a 
mighty  Lady  Macbeth  she  would  make ! 
Her  art  will  stand  the  test  of  that  old 
misused  word  sublime! 

Some  critic  said,  "Madame  Cotopouli  is 
so  Latin."  Well,  all  the  great  actresses  of 
the  world  have  been  Latin.  The  worst 
actresses  are  straight  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
Latin  has  an  intellectual  heart  and  an  emo- 
tional brain :  that  is  the  reason  the  Latin 
,  actress  always  ranks  first. 
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Tallulah's  in  Town 

Continued  from  page  51 


black  dress  that  had  only  a  string  of 
turquoise  beads  to  relieve  its  severity.  And 
did  she  look  like  what  the  smart  woman  is 
wearing?  She  did!  And  in  effect  achieved 
that  careful  nonchalance  that  so  many  of 
the  stylish  try  so  hard  to  get.  It's  natural 
with  Tallulah. 

We  rode  through  the  traffic-gorged 
streets  of  New  York  on  the  way  to  tea 
and  our  car  was  stopped  at  an  intersec- 
tion awaiting  the  lights  to  go  on  in  our 
favor.  An  apple  vendor  approached  the 
car  and  offered  us  unemployed  apples. 
Tallulah  took  a  pound  note  out  of  her 
handbag  and  offered  it  to  the  man.  The 
apple  seller  looked  suspiciously  at  it. 
"They're  only  a  nickel,"  he  said,  not  rec- 
ognizing the  English  currency.  "Oh, 
bother !"  from  Tallulah,  "I'm  forgetting 
already."  She  fished  for  a  dollar  bill  and 
gave  it  to  him.  "But  I  haven't  that  many 
apples,  ma'm."  "Oh,  bother  the  apples," 
the  actress  said  in  a  brusque  manner,  "I 
never  cared  for  them,  anyway."  And  the 
car  drove  off  leaving  the  apple  man  a  dol- 
lar richer. 

She's  full  of  those  tricks.  But  you 
could  never  get  her  to  tell  you  about  them. 
Somebody  has  already  tagged  her  an  'ul- 
tra violet,'  but  she  is  more  aptly  the  shrink- 
ing one  of  the  species. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  try  and  get  her  to 
confess  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  Con- 
gressman William  B.  Bankhead  of  Ala- 
bama or  the  niece  of  John  H.  Bankhead, 
the  senator-elect  who  defeated  Heflin  in 
the  last  political  fracas.  Or  even  that  she 
is  the  grand-daughter  of  John  H.  Bank- 
head,  U.  S.  Senator. 

Tallulah's  mother  died  during  her  in- 
fancy and  she  was  cared  for  by  her  grand- 
mother. The  stage  aspiration  is  from  her 
father  who  was  drama-bound  in  his  youth 
but  who  was  stayed  by  the  dignified  South- 
ern family  hand  that  thought  the  stage  an 
undignified  profession  and  acting  just  'too 
bad.'  But  the  father  helped  the  daughter 
and  I  am  telling  you  straight  from  Tallu- 
lah that  her  family  aided  her  in  getting 
started  on  the  Broadway  stage  some  nine 
years  ago.  Contrary  to  the  usual  run  of 
rumor  that  gets  around,  she  was  chaper- 
oned to  Broadway  by  an  aunt  and  she  did 
not,  as  reported,  run  away  from  home  to 
get  within  the  calcium's  glare. 

Once  landed  on  Bored- way  she  was  en- 
gaged in  the  plays,  "Nice  People,"  "Every- 
day," "Danger"  and  some  other  successful 
stage  pieces.  But  success  came  to  the 
young  woman  only  after  she  had  traversed 
the  blue  expanse  and  landed  on  the  London 
Strand.  Even  that  didn't  stir  much  of  a 
response  until  she  appeared  in  such  pro- 
ductions on  the  London  stage  as  "The 
Green  Hat,"  "They  Knew  What  They 
Wanted,"  "The  Gold-diggers,"  "Her  Card- 
board Lover"  and  other  more  recent  and 
highly  successful  plays. 

Her  first  talking  picture  appearance  on 
the  American  screen  is  to  be  Nancy  in 
"New  York  Lady,"  an  original  screen 
offering  written  by  Donald  Ogden  Stewart 
and  which  is  being  made  at  the  Paramount 
New  York  studio.  Clive  Brook,  the 
suavest  of  the  suave,  is  to  appear  opposite 
her,  and  Katherine  Leslie,  a  young  society 
girl,  is  to  have  her  picture  debut  in  this 
production. 

All  in  all,  Tallulah  says  she  will  do  what 
she  can  about  dropping  her  English  accent 
of  which  she  has  but  a  trace,  and  will  do 
all  in  her  power  to  stop  saying  'clark'  for 
clerk  and  'ducky'  when  she  really  means 
cute,  you  know ! 


"I  use  Kleenex  ^ 

and  know  my  complexion's  safe 


Why  cold  cream  should  always 
be  removed  with  Kleenex  .  •  . 
a  beauty  talk  with  one  of  the 
loveliest  actresses  of  the  screen. 

SUCCESSFUL  beauty  culture  inevi- 
tably must  start  with  super-clean- 
liness. Yet  many  women  fail  in  this — ■ 
their  first  and  greatest  duty  to  their 
complexions  —  in  the  very  cleansing 
process !  They  attempt  to  remove  both 


cleansing  cream  and  dirt 
with  a  greasy,  bacteria- 
laden  "cold  cream  cloth" 
or  a  half-soiled,  unabsor- 
bent  towel.  And  then 
wonder  why  blackheads 
threaten  .  .  .  why  pores 
grow  large  and  relaxed. 

Beautiful  women  of  the 
stage  and  screen  have  dis- 


"Occasionally  I  see  girls 
invite  skin  trouble  by  ig- 
noring recognized  meth- 
ods. This  has  always 
seemed  absurd  to  me. 
When  there's  one  right 
way,  why  take  chances? 
I  use  Kleenex,  and  know 
my  complexion's  safe." 

MARIAN  NIXON 


covered  that  nothing  cleans  like  Kleenex. 
Kleenex . . .  the  delicate,  powerfully  absor- 
bent tissues  that  attract  dirt  like  a  magnet. 

One  of  the  loveliest  of  famous  Kleenex 
users  is  Marian  Nixon,  Miss  Nixon  un- 
derstands the  importance  of  cleansing. 
"I  shouldn't  feel  my  face  was  clean  un- 
less I  used  Kleenex  to  re- 
move the  cleansing  cream," 
she  says. 

"Why  take  chances  with 
half-clean  towels  and  cold 
cream  cloths  ?  These  meth- 
ods are  inefficient  and  un- 
sanitary, often  leaving  a 
residue  of  powder  and  fine 
dirt  in  the  pores." 
Ask  for  Kleenex  at  any  drug,  dry  goods 
or  department  store.  It  comes  in  three 
sizes  —  25  cents,  50  cents  and  $1.00. 
Prices  are  the  same  in  Canada. 


KLEENEX  COMPANY,  Lake  Michigan  Building, 
Chicago,  111.  Please  send  a  free  supply  of  Kleenex. 

Name  \  


Please  print  name  plainly 


Use  for  Colds  — in  Place  of  Handkerchiefs 

Kleenex  prevents  constant  self-infection  from  germ- 
filled  handkerchiefs.   It  is  used  once,  then  discarded. 


Street_ 


City_ 


State_ 


In  Catiada,  address:  330  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 


When 
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WHOSE  EYES 
ARE  THESE? 


Only  18,  yet  she's  one  of  First  National  Pictures' 
most  popular  stars.  This  youthful  beauty  is 
5ft.,  3V'2  inches  tall,  weighs  100  pounds,  and  has 
blue  eyes  and  light  brown  hair.  Name  below*. 

end  eye  strain 
this  quick  way 

When  reading,  sewing  or  office 
work  has  left  you  with  tired, 
aching  eyes,  simply  apply  a 
few  drops  of  harmless  Murine. 
Almost  immediately  they'll  feel 
fresh  and  rested,  and  will  look 
just  as  fine  as  they  feel !  Also 
use  Murine  after  motoring 
and  other  outdoor  exposure 
to  soothe  away  the  irritation 
caused  by  sun,  wind  and 
dust.  60c  at  drug  and  depart- 
ment stores.  Try  it  soon! 


*Loretta  Young 
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IIRIISZ, 


Millions  of  Bottles  Used  Yearly! 

Get  a  PERSONAL  LEXIRR 

Direct  from 
HOLLYWOOD 
Each  Week/ 

Gloria  Gray  now  gives  Hollywood 
information  unobtainable  elsewhere. 
Bach  week  she  will  write  a  letter  telling 
you    personal    inside    revelations  about 
movie  stars  and  their  world — Hollywood.    As  a  special 
surprise,  a  well  known  «tar  will  include  a  persona! 
message  written  in  their  own  handwriting. 

Gloria  Gray  brings  you  all  the  romance  of  the  movie 
world  in  an  intimate  way  never  before  possible.  She 
tells  you  about  new  pictures  started,  stars'  love  affairs, 
engagements,  weddings,  separations,  rumors  new  arrivals 
and  all  Hollywood  events  in  a  personal  letter  every  week. 

NEW  -  POPULAR  -  FASCINATING! 

Got  all  for  four  weeks  50c.  This  is  a  special  trial  Offer  to  (?et  acquaint- 
ed, aa regular  price  ib $1.00.    Enclose  60c  with  name  and  address  TODAY! 

GLORIA  GRAY'S  HOLLYWOOD  LETTERS      Studio  S-4 
1709  North  Western  Avenue,  HOLLYWOOD,  CALIF. 


Mme  Adele 
WONDEK 
PEEL  PASTE 

1-Day  Home  Treatment  for 
freckles,  pimples,  blackheads, 
enlarged  pores,  wrinkles,  pits, 
scars,  puffs.  Acne  condition  of 
backond  shoulders. WonderPeel  Pastegives 
new  life  and  youth  to  aging  faces.  No  fail- 
ure,  no  redness  afterwards.    Price  $5. 


DEPT.  38 
1005  BRACK  SHOPS 


Loretta  Young's  Theme  Song 

Continued  from  page  59 


"I  was  a  child  actress  but  had  re- 
tired at  the  gawky  age  and  didn't  intend 
to  go  on  the  screen  again.  Mr.  Le 
Roy  didn't  know  me,  but  he  had  met  my 
sisters,  Polly  Ann  Young  and  Sally  Blane. 
One  day  he  called  for  Polly  Ann  to  play  a 
role  in  Miss  Moore's  picture,  and  I  hap- 
pened to  answer  the  'phone.  Polly  Ann 
was  in  Salt  Lake  City,  so  he  asked  about 
myself,  and  as  a  result  I  got  the  bit  in 
'Naughty  But  Nice.' 

"Mr.  Le  Roy  was  a  comedy  constructor 
or  'gag  man'  then,  and  shortly  afterward 
he  became  director.  He  put  his  youthful 
point  of  view  into  his  pictures,  and  it  not 
only  made  him  famous  but  it  gave  young- 
sters like  myself  and  Alice  White  and 
Arthur  Lake  a  chance  to  act  youthful 
roles." 

Loretta  places  near  the  top  of  the  list 
of  her  "people  to  be  grateful  to"  Percy 
Westmore,  head  of  the  make-up  depart- 
ment at  First  National ;  Edward  Steven- 
son and  Max  Ree,  costume  designers ; 
N'Wass  McKenzie,  head  of  the  studio 
wardrobe  department ;  and  Hulda  Ander- 
son and  other  fitters  in  the  woman's  ward- 
robe. Hairdressers  and  maids  supplied  by 
the  studio  come  in  for  their  share,  too. 

"A  youngster  trying  to  act,"  declares 
Loretta,  "is  likely  to  be  more  embarrassed 
and  nervous  than  a  debutante,  so  she  needs 
the  poise  and  confidence  that  advertise- 
ments say  perfect  clothes  and  make-up 
give.  That's  just  one  of  the  big  reasons 
why  I'm  so  grateful  to  the  wardrobe  and 
make-up  folk.  They  seem  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  me,  and  put  real  inspiration  into 
their  costume  fittings,  make-up  and  hair- 
dressing. 

"Unlike  the  big  stars  and  directors,  they 
were  not  likely  to  be  credited  for  this  and 
their  perception  of  some  additional  sin- 
cerity or  other  value  in  me.  No  publicity 
man  would  bill  me  as  their  discovery.  But 
they  did  it,  anyway.  They  could  just  as 
well  have  earned  their  money  by  concen- 


Lester  Vail,  new  to  the  screen, 
played  the  lead  in  "Beau  Ideal." 
His  next  is  "Dance,  Fools, 
Dance"  opposite  Joan  Crawtord, 


trating  their  best  work  on  the  important 
folk,  and  leaving  the  little  unknown  with 
just  enough  effort  to  pass  inspection. 

"High  on  my  Santa  Claus  list,  are  the 
cameramen.  I  received  almost  as  much 
good  advice  on  acting  and  more  hints  that 
had  to  do  with  camera  angles  from  John 
Seitz,  Sol  Polito,  Faxon  Dean,  Art  Miller, 
Lee  Garmes,  Arthur  Todd,  Sid  Hockox, 
Ernest  Haller  and  other  cameramen  who 
have  photographed  me  than  from  actors 
and  directors. 

"Then  there  are  the  'still  men.'  On  each 
set  is  a  man  with  a  still  camera,  who  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  motion  photogra- 
phy. He  is  the  man  who  takes  the  adver- 
tising pictures  you  see  on  big  billboards, 
on  cards  in  front  of  theater  lobbies,  and 
in  the  magazines  and  newspapers.  I  owe 
a  lot  to  the  fine  still  photography  of  John 
Ellis,  Henry  Freulich,  Mac  Julian,  Bill 
Fraker,  Bill  Walling  and  others. 

"Then  there's  the  man  who  gets  your 
picture  in  the  papers  and  magazines  again 
and  again  by  his  ingenuity  in  devising 
difficult  things  for  you  to  do.  It's  the  pub- 
licity 'stunt'  photographer,  Buddy  Long- 
worth,  whose  brain  is  never  weary  of  de- 
vising such  stunts  as  this. 

"  'Here,  Loretta,  sit  on  the  lion's  back. 
No,  he  won't  hurt  you — he's  a  nice  friendly 
lion.  Hold  it — still — socko!  It's  in  the  box. 
Now  lie  down  and  let  him  walk  over  you. 
What,  it's  too  warm  in  the  studio?  Then 
we'll  go  down  to  the  beach  and  get  some 
shots  of  you  riding  surf  boards.  Hey,  mis- 
ter, hold  that  lion!  Steady  now — hold  it! 
Socko!  It's  in  the  box.' 

"Then  there's  the  art  portrait  photogra- 
pher who  makes  you  beautiful  for  the 
various  magazines,  and  for  your  fan  pho- 
tographs, and  so  on.  There's  really  no  end 
to  what  Elmer  Fryer  has  done  for  me, 
what  with  his  patience  in  getting  me  _  to 
'hold  it'  for  hundreds  of  negatives  which 
bloom  into  flattering  art  studies. 

"With  talking  pictures  came  a  host  of 
other  experts  for  me  to  doff  my  hat  to. 
Chief  among  them  were  the  'mixers,'  who 
might  call  me  aside  and  say,  'Loretta,  I 
think  your  voice  would  be  more  effective 
if  you  lowered  it  just  a  bit  in  volume  and 
pitch  for  your  love  scenes  with  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  Jr.'  This  and  many  other  val- 
uable words  of  advice  I  have  received 
from  Earl  Sitar,  Joe  Kane,  Glen  Romin- 
ger  and  other  'mixers.' 

"I  could  go  on  and  on  giving  credit 
where  credit  is  due,  but  what  I  have  said 
surely  proves  that  no  screen  star  is  'self- 
made.'  He  or  she  gets  the  cream  of  the 
glory  and  the  biggest  financial  reward,  but 
the  work  could  not  have  been  done  with- 
out the  help  of  those  many  other  highly- 
skilled  and  willing  associates. 

"The  self-made  star  is  like  the  one-man 
football  team.  Some  one  has  to  carry  the 
ball  and  make  the  touchdown,  but  he 
wouldn't  get  far  if  it  were  not  for  the 
line  and  the  men  making  his  interference." 

Does  this  story  give  you  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  the  sort  of  girl  Loretta  Young  is? 
I  hope  it  does.  She  is  lovely  to  look  upon. 
She  is  entirely  natural  in  and  around  the 
studio.  She  seems  to  have  no  illusions  of 
the  so-called  glamour  which  is  supposed  to 
be  a  part  of  her  glittering  world.  When 
her  work  is  done  she  hurries  to  meet  her 
gay  young  husband,  Grant  Withers.  Per- 
haps you  saw  them  together  in  "Too 
Young  to  Marry."  Well,  they  are  both 
very  young  and  they  will  tell  you  that  it's 
never  too  young  to  marry. 
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lyvvood,  seems  to  point  toward  the  fact 
that  good  dressing,  as  such,  is  not  a  hap- 
hazard assortment  of  wearing  apparel 
but  an  art  with  a  basic  principle. 

"One  should  be  very  careful  about  ac- 
cessories," said  Gloria.  "They  should 
either  match  one's  costume  as  perfectly 
as  possible  or  lend  the  right  note  of  con- 
trasting color  to  bring  out  the  back- 
ground. What  one  should  do  is  to  take 
the  gown  and  match  it,  not  depend  on  the 
eye  for  color.  It  doesn't  do  to  pick  out 
carelessly  a  blue  hat,  purse,  costume  jew- 
elry, scarf  and  shoes  just  because  the 
dress  is  blue.  When  you  get  them  all 
home  you  will  find  just  enough  differ- 
ence in  the  shading  of  color  to  make  the 
ensemble  a  jazz  number  instead  of  a 
symphony. 

"It  pays  to  get  good  gloves  and  a  good 
bag.  It  may  be  a  temptation  to  carry 
home  a  smart-looking  and  inexpensive 
purse  and  think  you  have  a  bargain,  but 
in  a  fortnight  the  smartness  will  have 
completely  vanished  and  in  its  place  will 
be  a  weary  look. 

"My  wardrobe  includes  a  variety  of 
sports  clothes  and  evening  gowns,  these 
being  the  things  I  wear  most.  Sport 
clothes  are  very  comfortable  and  very 
practical  in  the  studio  and  always  look 
smart." 

Gloria  likes  to  change  the  dressing  of 
her  hair  with  her  extreme  costumes. 
Sometimes  a  knot  at  the  nape  of  the  neck 
gives  a  more  harmonious  effect  than  one 
high  on  the  head  or  coiled  flat.  By  the 
way,  she  wears  her  hair  very  long  now, 
below  her  shoulders.  But  you  know  that 
if  you  saw  "What  a  Widow."  It  is  a 
thick  beautiful  blanket  of  bronze. 

Hedda  Hopper  declares  the  most  per- 
fect taste  in  dress  is  to  be  gowned  so  in- 
conspicuously that  people  will  not  think 
of  the  dress  at  all,  but  just  how  lovely 
you  look.  "Good  materials  and  well  made 
simple  lines  give  a  woman  an  air  of 
elegance  that  impresses  the  most  casual 
observer,"  she  told  me. 

"Good  dressing  is  a  matter  of  geo- 
graphy, I  find,"  Hedda  continued.  "A 
girl  perfectly  gowned  according  to  Fifth 
Avenue  standards  would  appear  plain 
and  a  great  disappointment  to  the  little 
factory  worker  outside  of  the  great  met- 
ropolis whose  idea  of  a  perfect  costume 
is  some  gaudy  material  loaded  with  lace. 
Lace  must  be  given  expert  treatment  in 
any  case.  A  simple  black  or  white  lace 
gown  is  very  smart  for  either  afternoon 
or  evening  wear  and  is  the  most  prac- 
tical thing  a  woman  who  must  watch  her 
budget  could  invest  in.  It  will  serve  for 
summer  or  winter,  being  delightfully  cool 
on  warm  days  and  easily  covered  with 
an  evening  wrap  in  winter.  At  least  one 
evening  wrap  is  a  dire  necessity  in  one's 
wardrobe.  It  can  be  reversible,  black 
velvet  on  one  side  for  winter  or  formal 
occasions  and  ivory  or  some  delicately 
colored  satin  for  other  occasions.  A 
metal  cloth  is  stunning  but  the  silver  or 
gold  threads  tarnish  after  a  season's 
wear. 

"A  whole  chapter  should  be  written 
about  neatness.  No  matter  how  low 
the  old  bank  account  is,  if  a  woman  has 
any  money  to  put  on  her  wardrobe  at  all 
she  can  afford  to  have  her  shoes  well 
heeled  and  polished,  her  gloves  clean 
and    well    mended;    her    clothes  well 
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Try  tke  Linit  Beauty  Batli 
to  make  your  skin  smootk  and  soft  —  it  leaves  an  invisible 
ligkt  "  coating "  of  Linit  so  tkat  dusting'  witk  talcum  or  using" 
a  skin  wkitener  will  ke  unnecessary.  Tke  tk  m  coating" 
of  Linit  tkat  is  spread  evenly  and  witkout  excess  is  so  ligkt 
it  cannot  possikly  stop  tke  normal  functioning"   of  tke  pores. 

•  •  •  •  •  To  enjoy  tkis  delig"ktful  Beauty  Batk,  merely 
dissolve  kalf  a  package  or  more  of  Linit  in  your  tuk  —  katke  as 
usual,  using'  your  favorite  soap,  and  tken  feel  your  skin!  It  will 
rival  tke  smootkness  and  softness  of  a  kaky's.  •  •  •  •  • 
Doctors  wko  specialize  in  skin  treatment,  generally  recom- 
mend starck  from  corn  (tke  main  ingredient  in  Linit)  for  tke 
super-sensitive  skin  of  young  kakies. 
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LASH6S  BRITTLE" 

"GIVE  US" — women  said — "a  cosmet- 
ique  that  won't  make  lashes  brittle, 
beady  or  coarse  looking . . .  one  that  will 
give  a  natural,  not  a  theatrical  effect." 

Hereitis:  The  new  Liquid  Winxwith 
the  Double  Treatment  formula . .  -  First, 
it  darkens  and  beautifieslashes.Itmakes 
them  look  fine  and  long.  Smart?  Yes — 
but  always  natural.  Then  Winx  actually 
softens  lashes . .  .You  never  have  to  fear 
brittle  or  coarse  lashes.  Try  the  new 
Winxl  Send  10^  for  the  new  Vanity  Size 
— enough  for  a  month's  use. 


For  lively  hashes 


winx 


Ross  Company,  Dept.  D-l. 

243  West  17th  Street,  New  York 
Enclosed  please  find  I0i  for  Vanity  Size  of  the 
new  Liquid  Winx  Black  Brown 
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HAVE  SHAPELY  LIMBS 
OR  SLENDER  ANKLES 


pair  $6.75 
pair  $5.00 


Relieve  swelling  or  varicose  veins  and  reduce 
your  limbs  with  Dr.  WALTER'S  famous  med- 
icated (flesh  colored)  gum  rubber  hose. 
"Worn  next  to  the  skin  they  fit  like  a  glove 
and  you  can  see  the  improvement  at  once. 
For  over  25  years  they  have  helped  thou- 
sands of  people,  and  are  worn  all  over 
the  world.  Send  ankle  and  calf  meas- 
ure. Pay  by  check  or  money  order  (no 
cash)  or  pay  postman. 

Dr.  JEANNE  S.  C.  WALTER 

389  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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L    at  home  _ 


YOU  can  earn  good  money  in  spare  time  at 
home  making  display  cards.  No  selling  or 
canvassing.  We  instruct  you,  furnish  com- 
plete outfit  and  supply  you  with  work. 
Write  to-day  for  free  booklet. 
The  MENHENITT  COMPANY,  Limited 
252  Dominion  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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brushed.  Neatness  puts  the  final  stamp  on 
smartness,"  concludes  the  lovely  Hedda. 

"How  is  a  girl  who  wants  to  be  well 
dressed,  yet  lives  far  away  from  fashion- 
able centers,  who  has  nothing  in  her  en- 
vironment to  guide  her  in  the  right  path 
and  no  visible  means  of  getting  to  either 
New  York  or  Paris,  to  learn  about  these 
important  things  ?"  I  asked  Lilyan 
Tashman,  who  is  generally  conceded 
Hollywood's  most  stunningly  gowned 
woman.  Not  that  others  are  not  as  well 
dressed  as  Lilyan  or  that  they  do  not  on 
many  occasions  cause  as  much  of  a  sen- 
sation, but  Lilyan  more  than  the  others 
has  made  a  sort  of  career  of  her  clothes. 

"There's  no  better  guide  than  Vogue 
or  Harper's  Bazaar"  said  Lilyan  briskly. 
"The  wealthy  woman  doesn't  have  to 
know  what  is  good  or  bad  taste.  She 
can  go  to  a  smart  establishment  and  give 
them  carte  blanche.  That  is,  she  can  if 
her  own  taste  is  not  too  terrible  and  her 
will  too  stubborn.  I'm  talking  of  the  wo- 
men who  are  canny  enough  to  rely  en- 
tirely upon  the  judgment  of  those  who 
do  know. 

"But  a  woman  who  lives  in  a  smaller 
city  on  a  modest  income  must  use  her 
own  judgment,  and  as  an  aid  to  this  she 
can't  do  better  than  invest  in  the  two 
papers  mentioned  above. 

"A  woman  with  a  limited  income 
should  never  shop  haphazardly.  She 
should  watch  the  sales  very  carefully  and 
do  all  her  shopping  then,  when  she  will 
get  the  best  goods  at  reduced  rates.  A 
wise  thing  to  do  is  to  watch  the  stores, 
pick  out  what  she  wants,  and  wait  for  the 
sales  to  buy  it.  Usually  she  can  find  the 
identical  article.  In  this  way  she  may 
not  be  a  leader  of  fashion  but  she  will 
always  be  beautifully  gowned.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  save  a  bit  each  week  for  this  emer- 
gency that  to  wait  until  you  simply  must 
have  an  outfit  and  buy  in  a  hurry  at  top 
prices.  One  can  never  find  the  best  things 
in  a  hurry,  anyhow.  One  may  be  able 
to  find  something  that  will  do,  but  if  a 
woman  really  wants  to  be  well  dressed 
she  doesn't  supply  herself  with  things 
that  merely  'do.' 

"It  doesn't  cost  as  much  to  be  well 
dressed  as  people  imagine.  I  am  what  is 
called  an  extravagant  buyer  yet  I  can 
manage  very  comfortably  on  twenty 
thousand  a  year.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  twenty  thousand  dollars  isn't  a  lot 
of  money,  but  it  isn't  half  what  most  peo- 
ple think  they  must  spend  to  -  be  well 
dressed.  Of  course,  I  am  not  including 
my  chinchilla  coat  that  Eddie  gave  me 
in  that  budget.  My  sequins  evening  dress 


is  in  it  but  I  rarely  spend  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  on  one  gown.'' 

Do  I  see  some  of  you  lift  your  eye- 
brows in  disapproval  of  such  a  sum  be- 
ing spent  on  a  dress?  Let  me  point  out 
to  you  that  spending  money  on  clothes  is 
for  an  actress  what  spending  money  on 
a  new  line  of  stock  is  to  a  merchant.  It 
is  an  investment.  And  besides  that,  if 
women  like  Lilyan  didn't  spend  money 
on  clothes  where  would  the  merchants 
be?  And  after  the  merchants,  the  mer- 
chants' employees?  The  shop  girls,  the 
accountants,  the  book-keepers  and  the 
stenographers?  That  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  Lilyan  spent  on  her  sequins 
dress  probably  helped  prolong  the  job  of 
ten  or  fifteen  people  all  the  way  down 
the  line. 

All  the  girls  said  that  each  woman 
should  study  her  needs,  decide  what  her 
good  and  bad  points  are,  and  learn  how 
to  enhance  the  good  and  cover  up  the 
bad.  For  instance,  if  a  woman  has  heavy 
hips  but  is  slender  about  the  waist  and 
above  it,  she  should  wear  a  very  tight- 
fitting  bodice  to  show  that  slenderness, 
then  very  bouffant  skirts,  flounces  of 
tulle,  lace  or  taffeta  which  leave  the 
figure  underneath  to  the  imagination. 

Lilyan  Tashman  said  that  only  slender 
women  should  wear  tight-fitting  clothes. 
Stout  women  should  wear  loose,  floating 
things  which  give  an  appearance  of  . 
slenderness  and  grace  and  hide  the  figure 
that  has  been  neglected. 

Both  Gloria  Swanson  and  Lilyan  are 
great  believers  in  something  white 
around  neck  and  wrists,  a  bit  of  lace  at 
the  collar  or  a  vest  or  frill  that  relieves  the 
hard  line  of  a  tailored  suit.  This  breaks 
the  severity  and  adds  a  note  of  freshness. 

None  of  the  girls  felt  that  a  great  deal 
of  money  had  to  be  spent  in  order  to  as- 
sure of  a  well-dressed  appearance.  Kay 
Francis  declares  that  wealthy  women  of 
her  acquaintance  in  New  York  and  Paris, 
women  not  in  professional  life,  do  not 
buy  lavishly.  They  have  a  few  gowns 
for  every  occasion  but  they  are  all  beau- 
tifully chosen  and  much  care  is  taken 
with  the  accessories. 

Hedda,  in  fact  all  of  them,  declare 
that  if  a  woman  had  one  smart  suit  with 
the  right  accessories,  one  or  two  eve- 
ning gowns,  an  evening  wrap  and  one  or 
two  afternoon  dresses  she  could  go 
through  any  season  and  be  in  perfectly 
good  taste.  Put  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  take  the  pains  to  make  them  really 
beautiful  ensembles  and  this  woman's 
wardrobe  will  probably  be  a  topic  for 
conversation. 


The  Girl  Stood  on  the  Burning  Deck 

Continued  from  page  55 

"Caught  Short"  and  "Let  Us  Be  Gay" 
followed  in  close  succession.  Then  came 
"Min  and  Bill"  and  they  took  my  breath 
away  by  telling  me  that  they  meant  to 
star  me.  Before  this  happened,  how- 
ever, the  autograph  and  bill  collectors 
were  evenly  divided.  The  motor  cars  of 
my  more  fortunate  friends  passed  me 
with  the  doors  emblazoned  with  initials 
a  foot  high.  They  all  had  homes  in  Bev- 
erly Hills  with  views  and  rock  gardens. 
(You  can  take  it  either  way.)  As  for 
me  I  was  on  the  rocks  in  more  senses 
than  one. 


Then  came  "Anna  Christie !"  And 
right  there  I  began  to  tow  in  the  whale. 
It  wasn't  such  a  big  part  and  what  I  did 
have  was  cut  a  lot,  but — with  your  per- 
mission— let  me  quote  here  from  a  page 
in  the  Literary  Digest  for  July  12,  1930: 
"Marie  Dressier  ran  away  with  the 
Anna '  Christie'  talkie  in  spite  of  Greta 
Garbo  in  the  title  role.  This  is  generally 
conceded  both  here  and  abroad.  Miss 
Dressier  plays  the  role  of  the  bibulous 
Marthy,  as  Anna's  father  called  her,  and 
can  act."  This  was  the  picture  that 
earned  me  the  title  'The  Thief  of  the 
Talkies,'  for  no  matter  how  small  a  part 
I  got,  I  somehow  made  it  stand  out — 
perhaps  because  I'm  bigger  than  any- 
body else.  Anyhow,  the  audience  saw 
me,  proving  that  one  is  not  altogether 
lost  in  the  chorus, 


(In  Part  3  of  her  intimate  autobiography,  to 
appear  in  the  May  issue  of  SCREENLAND, 
Marie  Dressier,  the  sixty-year-old  screen  star, 
unfolds  more  amusing  details  of  her  life — and 
what  the  talkies  did  to  put  her  on  top  of  the 
ladder  of  fame  and  fortune.    Don't  miss  it!) 
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earlier  life  had  been  different  or  you  had 
been  surrounded  up  to  your  20th  year  or 
so  with  a  great  deal  of  money,  comfort 
and  opportunity  to  indulge  the  more  poetic 
side  of  your  nature,  you  would  have  found 
yourself  perfectly  content  to  let  the  prac- 
tical world  go  by  and  to  turn  your  inter- 
est exclusively  to  creative  and  artistic  ac- 
tivities without  very  much  concern  as  to 
whether  they  were  going  to  make  money 
or  not. 

All  of  this  shows  that  whatever  you 
might  think  about  your  life  and  experience, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  psychologist 
who  is  more  concerned  with  having  each 
individual  show  some  definite  improvement 
and  balance  in  their  temperament  as  the  re- 
sult of  experience,  you  early  began  to  re- 
ceive just  the  right  kind  of  training  and 
opportunity  to  build  in  your  character  the 
elements  missing  at  your  birth. 

To  go  further  with  this  angle  of  your 
chart  I  shall  have  to  consider  the  numbers 
given  by  your  birthdate  of  August  10.  1904, 
because  just  as  the  numbers  of  the  name 
given  at  birth  are  indicators  to  even-  phys- 
ical, mental  and  emotional  reaction  of 
which  an  individual  is  capable,  so  the 
numbers  of  the  birthday  are  keys  to  the 
destiny,  to  the  development  which  is  being 
extracted  from  association  with  the  peo- 
ple, places,  and  things  which  make  up  a 
lifetime. 

The  first  number  that  engages  our  atten- 
tion here  is  the  number  8  of  August,  al- 
ways a  month  that  brings  the  individual 
who  is  born  into  it  into  a  strong  relation 
to  business,  to  experiences  which  make 
necessary  the  acquisition  of  better  judg- 
ment, and  the  need  of  learning  how  to 
handle  economic  situations  successfully. 

With  your  number  9's  coming  from  your 
name  you  were  not  suited  for  a  business 
career,  but  you  certainly  could  afford  to 
acquire  and  use  a  little  better  judgment 
especially  in  your  handling  of  human  re- 
lations and  money. 


Two  Kays  and  two  grand  ac- 
tresses  from    Broadway — bru- 
nette Kay  Francis  and  blonde 
Kay  Johnson. 


Half  a  Million  People 

have  learned  music  this  easy  way 


You,  too.  Can  Learn  to  Play 
your  Favorite  Instrument 
Without    a  Teacher 
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MANY     of     this      half  million 
didn't    know    one    note  from 
another — yet  in  half  the  usual 
time  they  learned  to  play  their  favorite  instru- 
ment.    Best  of  all  they  found  learning  music 
amazingly  easy.  No  monotonous  hours  of  exercises — 
no  tedious  scales — no   expensive  teachers.  This 
simplified  method,  perfected  by  the  U.  S.  School  of 
Music  made  learning  music  as  easy  as  A-B-C! 

From  the  very  start  you  are  playing  real  tunes 
perfectly  by  note.  Every  step,  from  beginning  to 
end,  is  right  before  your  eyes  in  print  and  picture. 
First  you  are  told  how  to  do  a  thing,  then  a  picture 
shows  you  how,  then  you  do  it  yourself  and  hear  it. 
and  almost  before  you  know  it,  you  are  playing 
your  favorite  pieces — jazz,  ballads,  classics.  No 
private  teacher  could  make  it  clearer.  The 
cost  is  surprisingly  low — averaging  only  a 
few  cents  a  day — and 
the  price  is  the  same 
for  whatever  instru- 
ment you  choose. 

Learn  now  to  play 
your  favorite  instru- 
ment and  surprise  all 
your  friends.  Change 
from  a  wall-flower  to 
the  center  of  attraction. 
Musicians  are  invited 
everywhere.  Enjoy  the 
popularity    you  have 


LEARN  TO  PLAY 
BY  NOTE 

Mandolin  Saxophone 
Piano  'Cello 
Organ  Ukulele 
Violin  Cornet 
Banjo  Trombone 
Or  any  other 
instrument 


been  missing 
now! 

FREE  BOOKLET  AND 
DEMONSTRATION 
LESSON 

If  you  really  do  want  to  play  your  favorite  instrument, 
fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  asking  for  our  Free  Booklet 
and  Free  Demonstration  Lesson.  These  explain  our 
wonderful  method  fully  and  show  you  how  easily  and 
quickly  you  can  learn  to  play  at  little  expense.  Instru- 
ments are  supplied  when  needed — cash  or  credit.  U.  S. 
School  of  Music,  3224  Brunswick  Bids.,  New  York  City 

U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

3224  Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

Send  me  your  amazing  free  book,  "Music  Lessons  in 
Your  Own  Home,"  with  introduction  by  Dr.  Frank  Crane; 
also  Free  Demonstration  Lesson.  This  does  not  put  me 
under  any  obligation. 


Name. 


Address  

Instrument  Have  you  this  Inst?  


SAFE  TO  REMOVE 

CORNS 

One  drop  deadens  pain,  dries  up  callus 

SCIENCE  has  perfected  new  methods  in  ending 
corns.   No  more  paring,  that  is  dangerous. 
You  touch  the  most  painful  corn  with  an  amaz- 


ing liquid  which  acts  like  a  local  anaesthetic. 
Deadens  pain  in  3  seconds.  You  wear  tight 
shoes,  walk,  dance,  in  comfort .  .  .  immediately! 

Soon  the  corn  shrivels  up  and  loosens.  You 
peel  it  off  with  your  fingers.  Works  on  any 
kind  of  corn  or  callus,  hard  or  soft;  new  or 
old.  Results  are  guaranteed. 


GETS -IT" 


World's 
Fastest  Way 


MM 

Best  Instruction  Ever  Offered  The 
American  Public.  Send  20c  for  first 
lesson  or  #1.98  for  complete  course. 
Money  back  after  5  days  if  not  satisfied, 

□  TAP  and  CLOG  )  Afar*  X  for  the 

□  BALLROOM      j    comic  dtsiud. 

DANCEOCRAPH  DANCE  ART,  Inc. 
555  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 


Good  and 
Good  for  You. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND. 
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SCREENL AND 


Have  Eyes  That  Win 


/^URL  your  lashes  with 
^  Kurlash  (upper  left). 
See  them  appear  long  and 
silky.  Your  eyes  seem  dark- 
er, deeper,  larger.  You 
display  more  personality 
and  charm.  No  heat,  no 
cosmetics — just  a  simple 
pressure  and  presto!  — 
what  lovely  eyes  you  have! 

Other  aids  to  true  eye  beauty 
(at  left,  top  to  bottom):  Lashpac 
— stick  mascara  and  brush;  just 
moisten  mascara  and  apply  direct 
to  lashesj  straishten  hairs  with 
brush.  Kurlene — European  dis- 
covery, grows  long  lashes. 
Shadette — new  transparent  eye- 
shadow. Loshlint — perfumed, 
water-proof  liquid  mascara. 
Tweezette — automatic  tweez- 
er, painless. 

Each  $1.00,atbeautyshops,drug 
and  department  stores.  (Lash- 
pac refills,  Kurlene  tubes,  50c.) 


Write  for  free  folder  "Fascinating  Eyes  and 
How  to  Have  Them" 

THE  KURLASH  COMPANY    Dept.  101.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


often  2  to  4  inches 
in  10  days 


VOU  can  do  it — easily 
-*• — with  the  wonderful 
new  Perfolastic  Reducing 
Girdle.  Makes  you  look 
slimmer  the  instant  you 
put  it  on.  Exerts  a  con- 
stant, gentle  massage  that 
breaks  down  the  fat  cells, 
moulds  away  flabby  flesh 
and  reduces  waist  and  hips 
— often  from  2  to  4  inches 
in  10  days.  Made  of  finest 
quality,  fresh,  live,  pure 
Plantation  Rubber  by  the 
famous  Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 
Gool,  comfortable,  light — 
some  models  weigh  as  little 
and  9 'A  ounces  (garters  in- 
cluded)— full  of  tiny  holes 
to  let  skin  breathe. 
Write  today  for  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 
with  full  details  about  thi3  marvelous  girdle,  also  par- 
ticulars of  our  10-day  trial  offer  and  money-back  guaran- 
tee. No  obligation,  just  fill  out  and  mail  coupon 
below  to  Perfolastic,  Inc.,  Dept.  34,  41  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

PERFOLASTIC,  INC.,  Dept.  34, 

41  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  FREE  BOOKLET 
describing  and  illustrating  the  new  Perfolastic  Girdle, 
also  particulars  of  your  10-day  trial  offer. 

Name  

Address  -.  

City   -  State...  


Circumstances  which  Numerology  re- 
gards as  instruments  in  the  building  of 
character  brought  financial  reverses  to 
your  family  and  the  most  natural  thing 
was  that  you  should,  with  your  sympathetic 
nature,  desire  to  help  out  in  this  emer- 
gency. Business  was  the  easiest  and  the 
most  natural  line  of  endeavor  for  you,  be- 
ing born  in  a  number  8  month,  and  so  you 
took  it  up  and  held  on  to  it  just  long 
enough  to  make  you  more  practical  in  your 
dealing  with  actual  conditions,  to  give  you 
more  courage  and  a  greater  ability  to  or- 
ganize your  ideas  so  that  you  could  handle 
even  the  financial  side  of  your  future  ar- 
tistic work  to  better  advantag 

This  business  and  financial  number  of 
8  was  quite  a  force  in  your  experience  un- 
til your  21st  year,  but  it  should  only  be 
considered  as  a  background  to  the  broad- 
er, social,  artistic,  public  and  emotional 
number  9  which  remains  as  a  more  force- 
ful undercurrent  of  your  experiences  until 
your  31st  year. 

A  reference  again  to  your  name  numbers 
shows  a  subconscious  urge  to  be  rather 
thorough  in  any  work  that  you  undertake, 
to  be  a  little  over-serious,  which  combined 
with  the  rather  generally  poetic  and  emo- 
lional  9  could  give  you  a  somewhat  morbid 
viewpoint  of  life. 

I  should  most  certainly  say,  Miss  Shear- 
er, that  this  is  a  phase  of  ydur  numbers 
which  you  must  set  out  definitely  to  change 
into  optimism,  adaptability,  and  relaxation 
of  mind,  which  will  make  you  feel  more 
hopeful  about  your  own  future  and  that 
of  other  people. 

When  I  make  an  addition  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  month,  day  and  year  of  your 
birth,  August  10,  1904,  as  follows;  8  for 
August,  1  for  the  tenth,  and  14  or  5  for 
nineteen  hundred  and  four,  I  observe  the 
number  5. 

This  number  5  is  the  number  which  the 
ancient  wise  men  called  the  symbol  of 
eternal  youth.  In  application  to  your 
Numberscope  it  points  to  your  path 
through  life  and  indicates  what  you  must 
learn  to  follow,  and  being  the  key  to  the 
kind  of  thought  and  action  which  alone  can 
bring  you  happiness,  suggests  that  you 
must  recognize  and  associate  with  those 
opportunities  and  people  who  help  you  to 
be  optimistic,  joyful,  more  happy-go- 
lucky.  Whenever  you  plan  ahead  too  care- 
fully, take  the  "things  that  people  say  to 
you  too  deeply  into  your  more  sensitive 
nature,  worry,  fight  against,  or  quarrel  with 
conditions  of  sudden  change,  you  are 
thinking  and  working  against  your  better 
future. 


Edmund  Goulding  and  his  dis- 
covery,  June   MacCloy.  June 
made  her  debut  in  "Reaching  for 
the  Moon," 


The  influence  of  this  number  5  as  your 
'Path  of  Life'  you  have  seen  reflecting  it- 
self in  your  life  experience.  For  instance, 
in  any  unexpected  reverses  in  your  family 
fortunes,  in  the  way  you  obtained  your 
first  business  position,  and  also  in  your 
first  chance  in  the  New  York  movie  stu- 
dios for  extra  work.  Then,  after  your  re- 
turn to  Canada,  somewhat  disappointed 
and  prepared  perhaps  to  feel  that  larger 
opportunity  in  the  movies  was  not  for 
you,  the  number  5  worked  again  by  an  un- 
looked  for  instruction  to  return  and  take 
up  your  first  real  part. 

Always  the  unexpected  has  proved  to  be 
productive  of  the  best  results  for  you,  just 
as  the  carefully  laid  plans  that  you  have 
sometimes  made  the  mistake  of  permit- 
ting yourself  have  brought  lots  of  disap- 
pointment. Just  around  the  corner  is  al- 
ways something  fortunate  for  you,  so  this 
is  why  Numerology  would  advise  you 
against  your  ever  taking  a  too  serious  view 
of  your  circumstances  or  your  future. 

Five  as  a  'Destiny'  number  seldom  gives 
anyone  an  uninteresting  life,  and  this  seems 
to  apply  in  your  case,  because  there  are 
seen  to  be  the  makings  of  four  distinct  ca- 
reers involved  in  your  one  life.  Business  and 
the  screen  until  your  31st  year;  home  life 
and  definite  domestic  responsibilities  which 
will  keep  you  out  of  the  public  eye  from 
your  31st  to  your  53rd  year;  and  from 
your  53rd  birthday,  literature,  which  will 
fulfill  an  early  ambition  and  bring  you  in- 
directly into  touch  with  public  recognition. 

1929  was  your  last  most  important  and 
successful  year  for  screen  work,  and  1931 
will  undoubtedly  be  another  and  better  one, 
so  your  public  do  well  to  look  forward  to 
your  new  mediums.  From  the  producers' 
angle,  there  is  every  indication  that  you 
will  still  prove  a  box-office  asset  m  this 
year. 

Numerology  would  say  that  it  was  quite 
fortunate  that  in  1930  you  had  to  pass 
through  physical  experiences,  to  be  held 
back  from  much  artistic  effort  by  devel- 
opments in  your  health  and  domestic  life. 
In  any  other  condition,  or  in  too  much 
effort  in  your  screen  work  during  1930 
you  might  have  experienced  a  loss  of  pop- 
ularity such  as  your  past  success  could  not 
have  survived.  (It  was  in  1930,  I  under- 
stand, that  your  little  son,  Irving  Thal- 
berg,  Jr.,  made  his  debut  into  the  world.) 

In  1932  you  will  commence  to  observe 
the  approach  of  another  chapter  in  your 
interesting  life,  the  domestic  one  to  which 
I  have  referred.  This  influence  will  im- 
press itself  upon  you  by  new  developments 
arising  in  connection  with  members  of 
your  own  family  and  in  relation  to  your 
marriage,  and  some  of  these  obligations 
will  have  much  to  do  with  deciding  you  to 
give  more  time  and  attention  to  the  un- 
foldment  and  enjoyment  of  the  home  side 
of  your  life  in  the  future  in  preference  to 
visualizing  a  longer  and  greater  success  in 
motion  pictures. 

I  can  realize  that  this  decision,  although 
it  may  be  slow  in  forming,  which  means 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  enjoy_  your  por- 
trayals a  year  or  two  longer,  will  not  be  a 
really  difficult  one  for  you  to  abide  by. 
The  revelation  of  your  Name  numbers  of 
11-7  or  9  and  your  Path  of  Life  number  5, 
is  that  while  you  were  always,  as  a-  little 
girl,  attracted  to  expression  that  was  ar- 
tistic, dramatic,  creative,  you  could  hardly 
have  identified  any  definite  personal  ambi- 
tion for  success  in  any  one  line  of  public 
work.  You  naturally  preferred  art  to  bus- 
iness, but  it  was  the  unexpected  note  in 
your  destiny  rather  than  your  own  choice 
that  gave  you  a  motion  picture  career,  the 
opportunity  to  bring  joy,  inspiration  and  en- 
tertainment to  millions ;  and  to  yourself 
greater  confidence  in  self-expression,  social 
success  and  happiness. 
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Belittling 
Hollywood ! 

Continued  from  page  57 

matic  hands  to  you  as  you  pass  by,  an 
enigmatic  creature  in  black  face,  with 
jewels  in  its  hair. 

Mr.  Burnett  had  never  seen  a  movie  star 
when  he  made  it.  You  see,  he  takes  two 
photographs  of  his  subject,  one  full  face 
and  one  profile,  models  a  small  head  in 
clay,  casts  it  and  then  paints  the  result  in 
life-like  fashion,  attaches  it  to  a  puppet 
body  especially  designed  to  take  charac- 
teristic attitudes,  and  dresses  the  finished 
product  in  costume  appropriate.  Jetta's 
figurine  could  cast  itself  down  on  the  floor 
with  abandon,  bury  its  face  in  its  arms  and 
heave  with  realistic  sobs,  among  other 
accomplishments. 

Proudly  the  young  director  took  it  out 
to  Jetta's  house  and  rang  the  bell.  Jetta 
herself  answered,  and  remarked  that  it 
was  pretty  late  for  a  call.  Argument  be- 
ing advanced  that  he  thought  she'd  be 
interested  in  seeing  her  miniature  self  in 
action,  she  admitted  her  caller  and  allowed 
him  to  exhibit  his  treasure. 

"What  words  do  you  say?"  she  de- 
manded, unamused.    "Maybe  I  sue  you." 

He  explained  that  there  were  three 
verses,  he  couldn't  remember  them  all,  but 
they  began  with  "I'm  a  most  tempera- 
mental young  lady." 

No,  Jetta  wouldn't  have  herself  called 
temperamental.  He  must  send  her  at  once 
copies  of  the  verses.  Maybe  she'd  sue  him 
anyway. 

The  verses  were  sent  her,  and  she  tore 
them  up.  No,  Jetta  isn't  temperamental. 
Not  at  all! 

Marie  Dressier  is  a  favorite  with  the 
Teatro  Torito,  her  mimic  self  garnering 
more  applause  from  audiences  than  any 
other  puppet,  just  as  she  steals  scenes  and 
pictures  from  stars  in  life-size  theaters. 
When  the  George  Arliss  puppet,  as  master 
of  ceremonies,  introduces  Marie  and  she 
ambles  onto  the  tiny  stage  in  the  shabby 
habiliments  of  MartJiy  of  "Anna  Christie," 
they  laugh  so  that  what  she  says  is  almost 
lost.  Her  remarks  are  to  the  effect  that 
there  are  only  two  reasons  for  talkies — 
one  of  'em's  Greta,  and  the  other  Marie! 

"O,  Marie!  O,  Marie! 
Producers  get  corns  on  the  knee 
From  begging  me  just  to  walk  on  for  a 
while. 

I  can  glare,  I  can  frown,  I  can  blink,  I 
can  smile, 

And  if  I  should  hiccough,  they  roll  in 
the  aisle ! 

0,  Marie!  O,  Marie!" 

Marie  enjoyed  her  first  visit  to  the 
show  so  much  that  she  returned  the  next 
night  with  a  large  party,  was  very  cordial 
to  the  young  men,  declared  she  must  "know 
3"ou  boys  better,"  and  arranged  to  have 
her  puppet  made  from  Marthy  photo- 
graphed. 

Charlie  Chaplin  stayed  an  hour  after 
everyone  else  had  left  on  his  initial  visit. 
He  was  interested  in  puppets  from  the 
standpoint  of  pantomime  and  had  theories 
and  ideas  about  them  that  kept  the  young 
men  actively  arguing  for  days.  His  pup- 
pet can  use  its  cane,  characteristically, 
knock  off  its  derby  hat  and  shamble  about 
in  the  famous  big  shoes. 

Lawrence  Tibbett  came  down  with  his 
wife  and  surprised  them,  so  that  his  pup- 
pet was  made  later,  but  they  usually  try 
to  belittle  each  star  who  enters,  rushing  it 


A  Remarkable  Test 

$7250.00  Will  Be  Paid  in  30  Prizes 


The  great  Niagara,  rushing  over  the  rocks, 
leaping  over  the  precipice,  falling  over  one 
hundred  feet,  is  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders 
of  the  World.  As  the  heavy  mist  lifts,  queer 
forms  are  created,  some  of  which  look  very 
much  like  the  faces  of  beautiful  girls. 

CAN  YOU  FIND  4  OR  MORE  FACES 
HIDDEN  IN  THE  MIST?  It  requires 
sharp  eyes,  as  most  of  the  faces  are  dim.  As 
a  test  of  your  patience  and  your  skill  to 
qualify  for  the  opportunity  to  win  the  Big 
First  Prize  of  §3000.00,  we  ask  you  to  FIND 
4  FACES.  It  may  be  necessary  to  turn  the 
page  around  or  even  upside  down,  but 
search  carefully.  Make  no  mistake. 

$7250.00  will  positively  be  paid  in  Grand 
Prizes  including  5  Big  4-Door  Sedans,  or 
cash  in  place  of  automobiles  if  preferred. 


AS  A  SPECIAL  REWARD  for  prompt- 
ness, $1200.00  will  be  paid  the  First  Prize 
Winner  for  quick  action. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  WIN  FIRST 
PRIZE,  find  at  least  4  faces,  mark  a  circle 
around  each,  and  rush  your  answer  to  me 
at  once  to  qualify  for  this  Grand  Oppor- 
tunity to  win.  Someone  will  positively  win 
$3000.00.  It  may  be  you. 

Duplicate  prizes  will  be  paid  in  case  of 
ties.  This  offer  is  to  persons  living  in  the 
48  states,  but  excludes  persons  living  in 
Chicago  and  the  two  Kansas  Cities.  There 
is  no  obligation  on  your  part.  IT'S  NOT 
NECESSARY  TO  SPEND  ONE  PENNY 
to  win  a  big  cash  prize. 
L.  M.  STONE,  Mgr.,  844  W.  Adams  St., 
Dept.  130,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DIABETES 

[Para-Insulin  Tablets] 


. . .  now  relieved  without  rigor- 
ous dietingand  without  the  use 
of  the  dread  hypod  ermic  need  le  I 
Insoloid,  an  amazing  new  Ger- 
man preparation,  contains  in- 
sulin-bearing substance  in  tab- 
let form, easy  to  take  as  aspirin. 

Insoloid  Tablets  constitute  a 
marked  step  towards  perma- 
nent relief  and  prolongation  of 
life.  Insoloid  Tablets  must  not 
be  confused  with  various  "dia- 
betes remedies  "offered  by  spec- 
tacular advertising.  They  are 
unique. 

Why  suffer  longer?  Write  for 
full  particulars  of  this  remark- 
able, new  German  formula  to- 
day. No  obligation.  Send  your 
name  and  address,  and  a 
prompt  reply  will  follow. 

Address: 


INS  UROL  CO.  of  AMERICA,  Inc. 

Dept.  132,  991  Broad  St.,  Bridgeport, Conn. 


QUICK  SKIN 

WHITENER 

With  speed  that  will  amaze  you  Kremola 
coaxes  dark  skin  to  velvety-white  love- 
liness. Science  knows  of  no  quicker  way. 
Women  everywhere  use  this  marvelous 
whitener.  Get  a  box  of  Kremola  at  any 
drug  store.  If  it  doesn't  whiten  your  skin 
to  a  new  lovely  texture,  free  from  all 
defects,  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
There  is  nothing  else  like  it. 

If  your  druggist  is  out  send  name, 
address  and  one  dollar  for  new-size  in- 
troductory box  to  Dr.  C.  H.  Berry  Co., 
Dept.  205,  2975  S.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago.  You  will  be  delighted. 

•KREMOLA 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND. 
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Lorella  Young,  First  National  Star 

Life  Is  a  Movie  .  .  . 
YOU  ARE  A  STAR 

In  the  daily  scenes  of  your  world, 
you  are  a  star.  In  costume — in  char- 
acter, you  must  face  hundreds  of 
observant  eyes.  Now,  like  Loretta 
Young  and  other  stars,  you  may 
share  in  the  greatest  discovery  in 
make-up — Phantom  Red  Lipstick  and 
Rouge.  They  bring  a  new  individual 
loveliness  to  you— romance  becomes 
reality — and  each  scene  ends  happily. 

Matching  Nature's  "Life  Color," 
Phantom  Red  Lipstick — texture-re- 
vealing, soothing,  lasting — brings  a 
heart-stealing  glow.  With  Phantom 
Red  Rouge — perfect  in  complexion 
harmony — your  cheeks  gain  the  warm 
youth-tint  that  draws  admiring 
glances.  Make  these  beauty  twins  yours 
now!  Phantom  Red  Lipstick,  $1.00; 
Junior,  50c.  Rouge  Compact,  75c. 
Sold  at  leading  toilet  goods  counters. 


Send  10c  each  for  dainty  vanity  sizes  ol 
Lipstick  and  Rouge  Compact.  Additional 
10c  each  brings  Phantom  Kye  Shadow 
(brown  or  blue-gray)  —  Brow  Liquid 
(brown  or  black).  Carlyle  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  Dept.  252,  67  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 


LIPSTICK  •  ROUGE  •  EYE  COSMETICS 

Home  Study 

Accountancy  Training 

Accountants  who  know  their  work 
command  responsible  positions  and 
good  incomes.  And  the  need  for 
trained  accountants  is  growing. 
About  10,000  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants in  U.  S.  and  many  thou- 
sands more  executive  accountants. 
Many  earn  $5,000  to  $20,000.  We 
train  you  thoroughly  at  home  in  your 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations 
or  executive  accounting  positions. 
Previous  bookkeeping  knowledge  un- 
necessary-we  prepareyou  from  ground  This  THT)  m 
up.  Our  training  is  supervised  by  Wm.  Book  FJxtsLsI 
B.  Castenholz.  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  assisted 
by  staff  of  C.  P.  A.s.  Low  cost — easy  terms.  Write  for  valu- 
able free  64-page  book  describing  opportunities  in  a  ccount- 
ing  field  and  telling  how  you  may  enter  it  successfully. 

LA  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 
Dept.  4419-H  Chicago 


Are  YouAlwaysExcited?  Fatigued?  Worried? 
Gloomy?  Pessimistic?  Constipation,  indigestion, 
cold  sweats,  dizzy  spells  and  sex  weakness  are  caused  by  NERVE 
EXHAUSTION.  Drugs,  tonics  and  medicines  cannot  help 
weak,  sick  nervest  Learn  how  to  regain  Vigor,  Calmness  and 
Self  Confidence.     Send  25  cents  for  this  amazing  booh. 

RICHARD  BLACKSTONE  N-404,  Flatiron  Bldg,,  N.Y.C 

RE  AN  ARTIST 

\M  WE  CAN  TEACH 
YOU  DRAWING  in 
your  own  home  during  your 
spare  time.     Thirty-five  years  of 
successful  teaching  proves  our  ability. 
Artists  receive  large  salaries. 
Write  today  (or  Art  Year  Book 
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into  production  if  given  the  leeway  of  an 
hour.  Douglas  Fairbanks  and  Richard 
Barthelmess  are  among  those  whose  images 
await  their  arrival,  Doug  smiling  his 
famous  smile,  Dick  grave  and  handsome. 
Doug  will  probably  be  seen  leaping  and 
bounding  over  tables  and  trees,  but  Dick 
will  have  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
puppet  to  wear  a  business  suit. 

The  Tibbett  figure  can  swell  out  its 
chest,  shake  itself  tremolo- fashion  while 
it  sings  its  stuff,  all  about  how  it  can  say 
"I  love  you !"  and  be  heard  for  eighteen 
blocks. 

Ruth  Chatterton  gave  a  part}-  at  which 
the  puppeteers  entertained.  As  usual  at 
parties,  they  worked  the  puppets  in  the 
open  instead  of  behind  the  scenes,  and  Ruth 
sat  with  her  eyes  shaded  that  she  might 
not  see  the  strings. 

"Don't  disillusion  me !"  she  begged.  "I 
don't  like  to  see  the  wheels  go  round !" 

The  party  was  the  result  of  a  visit  to 
the  theater  where  she  had  seen  the  be- 
littled Ruth  performing  with  the  belittled 
Ralph  Forbes.  Thereby  hangs  a  tale,  for 
Mr.  Burnett,  not  being  movie-wise,  hadn't 
known  Ruth  was  married  to  Ralph  and 
hadn't  an  idea  that  Ralph  was  coming 
until  twenty  minutes  beforehand,  when  he 
rushed  through  a  puppet  of  the  actor  to 
whom  Forman  Brown  gave  lines  composed 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

"The  most  brilliant  man  I  ever  met,"  is 
the  encomium  given  by  Mr.  Burnett  to 
Milton  Sills,  who  visited  them  two  weeks 
before  his  death.  He  was  well  informed 
about  the  art  of  puppetry  and  with  Doris 
Kenyon,  his  wife,  had  discussed  his  own 
puppet  which  was  being  made  when  he 
died. 

Talking  of  'mosts,'  Kay  Johnson  is  the 
"most  stunning  girl"  who  has  set  foot  in 
the  house,  say  the  puppeteers. 

Ramon  Novarro  had  a  puppet  show  of 
his  own  in  Mexico  and  is  still  interested 
in  them,  but  explains  that  the  action  of 
his  figures  was  not  so  intricate  nor  so  well 
characterized.  He  is  belittled  as  "The 
Pagan." 

Anna  Q.  Nilsson's  autograph  appears  on 
the  brown  wall,  too.  Her  last  act  before 
she  left  for  Sweden  was  to  arrange  that 


the  boys  give  a  Guignol  show  for  the  chil- 
dren's hospital  as  a  present  from  her. 
Anna  Q.  knows  what  it  is  to  lie  help- 
less and  lonely  in  a  hospital  bed. 

Gary  Cooper  sent  his  mother  down  to 
admire  the  performance  of  his  puppet 
when  he  had  seen  the  minute  representa- 
tion of  "The  Texan"  in  action.  Gary 
said  nothing  himself,  being  a  strong,  silent 
he-man. 

Younger  players,  including  Arthur  Lake, 
Russell  Gleason,  Billy  Bakewell,  Mary 
Brian,  Marguerite  Churchill  and  Lola 
Lane  are  frequent  attendants,  who  usually 
make  an  evening  of  it  by  dining  first  at 
La  Golondrina  or  the  Italian  restaurant  on 
the  Street  and  coming  in  in  a  body. 

But  not  only  the  starry  folk  of  Holly- 
wood have  found  the  Teatro  Torito.  Alfred 
Hertz,  director  of  Hollywood  Bowl,  where 
the  symphonies  under  the  stars  have 
grown  famous  all  over  the  world,  comes 
down  and  sits  in  front  to  conduct  his 
knee-high  orchestra. 

Stuart  Walker,  who  not  so  many  years 
since  was  travelling  about  with  his  Port- 
manteau Players,  is  an  enthusiastic  visitor. 

Harold  Bell  Wright  has  autographed  the 
wall. 

And  the  well-known  evangelist,  Aimee 
McPherson,  has  a  puppet  with  bright  gold 
hair  and  flowing  robes  named  for  her.  It 
falls  on  its  knees,  throws  out  its  arms, 
takes  theatric  attitudes  and  proclaims : 
"Hallelujah,  let's  take  a  collection!" 

You  might  think  that  Aimee  would  take 
exception  to  so  naive  a  duplicate,  but  she 
liked  it !  She  had  it  brought  out  to  the 
Temple,  where  it  was  shown  during  a 
healing  service.  However,  when  the  be- 
littled Aimee  flipped  forward  on  one  knee, 
someone  cried :  "It's  dancing !"  in  great 
horror,  and  the  evangelist  suavely  swept 
puppet  and  puppeteer  out  of  sight. 

Among  the  new  puppets  planned  for 
early  production  is  Marlene  Deitrich.  Then 
perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  find  out  which 
girl  really  looks  most  like  the  mystery 
star  of  M-G-M,  Greta  or  Marlene? 

In  the  meantime,  if  you  visit  California 
and  want  to  go  to  the  theater  of  the  little 
bull,  reserve  your  seats.  It's  sold  out  every 
night ! 


The  interior  oi  Teatro  Torita,  the  puppet  theater,  with  its  many  auto- 
graphs of  the  screen  stars  on  the  walls. 
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Not  a  Ladies'  Man 
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stage  because  I  was  stage-struck  as  a  high 
school  kid.  I  did  amateur  theatricals  and 
liked  them.  Besides,  I  felt  I  had  more 
aptitude  for  the  theater  than  for  anything 
else.  I  certainly  preferred  it  to  a  mer- 
cantile career.  I  abominated  mathematics 
and  was  best  in  English.  I  decided  my 
talents,  if  any,  were  for  the  stage.  If  I 
weren't  an  actor,  I  think  I  could  direct,  or 
my  third  choice  might  be  writing." 

"Do  you  think  anyone  could  act,  or 
should  they  have  a  certain  flair  for  it?" 
I  asked  him. 

"I  think  some  could  do  better  than 
others,  certainly.  I  know  I  couldn't  be  a 
mechanical  engineer  to  save  me.  Why 
try  ?" 

William  Powell,  let's  call  him  Bill,  cer- 
tainly hasn't  the  reputation  of  being  a 
ladies'  man  off  the  screen.  Much  has 
been  written  about  him  as  the  recluse,  the 
aloof  and  elusive,  who  prefers  going  off 
on  yachting  trips  with  Ronald  Colman  and 
Richard  Barthelmess. 

"It's  true,  I  like  the  companionship  of 
men,"  he  says.  "With  men  you  can  be 
yourself.  Let  down.  Be  comfortable. 
They  talk  the  same  language,  have  the 
same  viewpoint.  With  women,  you  must 
be  more  formal.  And  besides  we  like  to 
keep  our  private  lives  to  ourselves.  Be- 
cause we  do  not  choose  to  parade  our 
amours,  if  any,  to  the  show  gaze  of  the 
public,  we  are  labeled  'women  haters.'  That 
is  such  a  farce. 

"I  think  the  ideal  relationship  is  between 
a  man  and  a  woman.  The  one  woman, 
who  could  be  everything  to  you.  It  is 
deeper,  more  elemental  than  any  friend- 
ship could  be.  I  won't  say  more  lasting 
— but  it  satisfies  the  soul  hunger,  the 
heart  hunger.  It's  the  second  most  im- 
portant urge  in  the  world." 

An  idealist.  A  one-woman  man !  Wil- 
liam Powell,  the  sophisticate ! 

"Perhaps.  Certainly  I  have  an  'idea' 
of  the  companionship  possible  with  one 
woman.  Not  that  I  expect  ever  to  fully 
attain  that  perfect  idea,  or  ideal.  It 
wouldn't  be  an  ideal  any  more  then, 
would  it?  But  certainly  I  am  optimistic 
of  finding  something  like  the  perfection  of 
this  idea.    In  fact,  I'm  afraid  I'm  getting 


to  be  an  incurable  sentimentalist — in  my 
old  age !" 

Bill  would  like  to  be  economically  inde- 
pendent so  that  he  could  do  the  things  he 
wants  to  do.  Travel,  live  with  dignity, 
make  a  picture  or  two  every  year,  the  kind 
of  story  he  wants,  something  that  appealed 
especially  to  him.  Now,  whenever  his 
contract  doesn't  call,  he's  off  exploring 
places,  doing  things. 

"Between  pictures  what  do  I  do?  Gen- 
erally, more  pictures !  No.  I  like  to  do 
something  I  suddenly  take  a  fancy  to  do. 
I  spent  several  months  this  summer  trav- 
eling in  Europe.  I  went  over  with  Ronald 
Colman  and  Ernest  Torrence  and  his 
wife.  We  intended  going  to  Spain  and  sud- 
denly decided  one  night  the  chateau  coun- 
try should  be  'done.'  We  packed  and  the 
next  day  we  were  off.  We  had  three 
weeks  and  then  went  back  to  the  Riviera. 
We  had  no  set  itinerary.  Decided  one 
day  to  go  some  place  and  were  off. 
Vagabonding." 

But  a  civilized  vagabondage,  I  reminded 
him. 

"Not  always.  Perhaps  tomorrow,  if  I 
could  get  away  tomorrow,  it  might  be  a 
fishing  trip.  I  like  to  fish  spasmodically. 
Or  a  camping  trip,  something  out  of  doors. 
Anything  just  so  it  isn't  a  Cook's  Tour." 

You  can  see  Bill  isn't  a  ladies'  man ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  a  big  outdoor  ath- 
lete. He's  the  polished  gentleman  of  his 
screen  characterizations.  And  in  spite  of 
his  modesty  in  admitting  his  histrionic 
abilities,  he  has  made  many  difficult  char- 
acters live  on  the  screen.  Remember  him 
in  "Forgotten  Faces,"  "The  Great  Gatsby," 
his  Philo  Vance  stories,  and  "Street  of 
Chance?"  Perhaps  because  he  cannot  'feel' 
Jamie  Darricott  of  "Ladies'  Man,"  natur- 
ally, comes  his  reluctance  to  play  such  a 
character.  Certainly  the  Jamie  as  con- 
ceived in  the  novel  is  not  such  an  admirable 
person.  A  gigolo,  a  handsome  wastrel 
whom  women  ran  after.  Supported 
practically  by  a  wealthy  woman  and  adored 
to  distraction  by  her  own  daughter,  he  was 
the  despair  of  the  men  and  the  darling  of 
the  ladies  until  vengeance  found  him.  But 
ten  to  one,  Bill  Powell  makes  of  "Ladies' 
Man"  another  real  character. 


Jules  White  and  Zion  Myers,  directors  of  the  'barkies'  coaching  one  of 
the  'stars'  for  a  scene.  Note  the  miniature  sets. 
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"The  rouge  and  lipstick  which  blend  into 
the  natural  flesh  tones,"  says  this  world 
famous  fashion  magazine,"are  the  ones  which 
flatter  all  types  alike  and  which  fit  most 
perfectly  into  the  fashion  picture  of  1931." 

"This  is  precisely  what  the  TANGEE  prep- 
arations do.  They  accentuate  and  intensify 
the  actual  skin  tones  of  the  individual  be- 
cause of  an  interesting  change  of  color 
when  applied  to  the  skin.  For  this  reason 
they  are  becoming  alike  to  all  types;  the 
blonde,  brunette  or  Titian-haired  woman." 

Tangee,  the  world's  most  famous  Lipstick, 
$1.  Non-Greasy!  Natural!  Permanent! 

New!  Tangee  Theatrical,  a  special  dark 
shade  of  Tangee  Lipstick  for  professional 
and  evening  use. 


]^L§l5Sv    Rouge  Compact  75c 


Cr§me  Rouge  sl 


SEND  20*  FOR  TANGEE  BEAUTY  SET 

Containing  miniature  Lipstick,  two  Rouges, 
Powder,  two  Creams  and  "The  Art  of  Make-up." 
The  George  W.  Luft  Co.,  Dept.S2 
417  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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Don't    1  Z  *  ;v 

let  SORE  THROAT 
get  the  best  of  you  •  •  • 

FIVE  minutes  after  you  rub  on  Musterole 
your  throat  should  begin  to  feel  less  sore! 
Continue  the  treatment  once  every  hour  for 
five  hours  and  you'll  be  astonished  at  the 
relief. 

This  famous  blend  of  oil  of  mustard,  cam- 
phor, menthol  and  other  ingredients  brings 
relief  naturally.  Musterole  gets  action  because 
it  is  a  "counter-irritant"  —  not  just  a  salve 
—it  penetrates  and  stimulates  blood  circulation 
and  helps  to  draw  out  infection  and  pain.  Used 
by  millions  for  20  years.  Recommended  by 
doctors  and  nurses. 

Keep  Musterole  handy — jars  and  tubes. 

To  Mothers— Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small 
children.  Ask  for  Children's  Musterole* 


$$  Photoplay  Ideas  $$ 

For  Silent  and  Talking  Pictures 

Accepted  in  any  form  for  revision,  criticism, 
copyright  and  submission  to  studios 

Not  a  school — no  courses  or  books  to 
sell.  You  may  be  just  as  capable  of 
writing  acceptable  stories  as  thousands 
of  successful  writers.  Original  plots  and 
ideas  are  what  is  wanted.  Plots  ac- 
cepted in  any  form.  Send  for  free  book- 
let giving  full  details. 

Universal  Scenario  Company 

(  Established  1917) 
504  Meyer  Bldg.,  Western  and  Sierra  Vista 
Hollywood,  California 


EARN  MONEY 

AT  HOME 


YOU  can  make  $15  to  $50  weekly  in  spare 
or  full  time  at  home  coloring  photographs. 
No  experience  needed.  No  canvassing.  We 
instruct  you  by  our  new  simple  Photo-Color 
process  and  supply  you  with  work.  Write 
for  particulars  and  Free  Book  to-day. 
The  IRVING-VANCE  COMPANY  Ltd. 
346  Hart  Building,  Toronto,  Can. 


NO  GRAY  HAIR 

Avoid  the  embarrassment  of  gray,  faded, 
bleached  or  streaked  hair.  Tint  it  easily 
and  instantly  to  its  natural  shade  from 
lightest  blond  to  deepest  black.  Just 
comb  through  harmless,  odorless  Brown- 
atone.  Guaranteed  results.  At  all 
dealers,  50c.  Or  send  1 0c  for  trial  bottle. 
Kenton  Pharmacal  Co.,Oept.G  G-1,Brownatone  Bldg. 
Covington,  Ky.  Canadian  Address:  Windsor,  OnL 
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far  away  from  them,  but  the  wind  changed 
before  it  reached  their  house.  And  though 
the  boy  worked  to  get  things  out  while 
the  fire  was  threatening,  the  little  girl  slept 
all  through  the  excitement. 

Joe  Santley,  noted  on  the  stage  as  dancer, 
actor  and  director,  may  go  into  the  acting- 
end  of  pictures,  he  said. 

And  by  the  way,  the  small  daughter  had 
a  chance  to  go  into  pictures,  but  her  dad 
wouldn't  let  her.  However,  she  takes  after 
her  mother  by  taking  to  dancing  like  a  duck 
to  water. 

Genevieve  Tobin  was  there,  too,  with  her 
mother.  She  had  been  so  happy,  she  said, 
to  have  her  mother  and  her  brother  and 
sister-in-law  with  her.  They  are  going  to 
take  a  house.  There  weren't  very  many 
young  beaus  for  her  at  the  party,  but  she  is 
a  quiet,  old-fashioned  sort  of  girl,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  her  talk  with  the  older 
people. 

That  sweet,  lovely  Ann  Harding,  whom 
everybody  adores,  was  present  with  her 
husband,  Harry  Bannister.  She  talked  as 
usual  about  her  baby  daughter.  Even  in 
winter  time  Miss  Harding  is  a  little  tanned 
and  has  a  fine,  rosy  complexion,  due  to  the 
fact  that  she  works  a  great  deal  in  her 
garden  at  home.  And  she  never  wears  any 
make-up,  not  even  any  powder ! 

Grace  LaRue,  well  known  to  the  vaude- 
ville and  musical  comedy  stages,  arrived 
shortly  with  her  husband,  Hale  Hamilton. 
Hale  is  in  pictures,  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  Miss  LaRue  too  may  adopt  them. 

Virginia  Harned,  once  famous  on  the 
stage,  now  in  pictures,  was  among  the 
guests,  too.  She  was  the  original  Trilby, 
you  know,  on  the  stage.  She  and  John 
Barrymore,  who  is  to  be  starred  in  the 
picture,  "Trilby,"  when  he  plays  Svengali, 
had  h?,d  many  talks  about  the  old  play. 

Supper  was  served,  a  la  buffet,  quite 
late,  after  which  everybody  gathered  in  the 
big  dining  room  and  joined  in  singing 
Old  Lang  Syne. 

Joe  Cawthorn  has  been  making  a  very 
big  hit  in  pictures,  so  that  there  is  little 
chance  of  his  returning  to  the  stage. 

After  supper  we  said  hello  to  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter,  who,  by  the  way,  is  returning  to 
the  stage  and  David  Belasco's  management. 
She  is  looking  fine,  and  is  as  fascinating 
as  she  can  be. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Butler  were  there ; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Farnum,  widow  of  Dustin 
Farnum ;  Donald  Crisp,  Ralph  and  Vera 
Lewis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crauford  Kent,  Mar- 
tin Burton,  David  Torrence,  Philip  Klein, 
son  of  Charles  Klein,  noted  playwright ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lumsden  Hare,  and  others. 

EDDIE  LOWE'S  and, Lilyan  Tashman's 
Sunday  afternoons  at  home  are  al- 
ways delightful,  and  so  when  Patsy  and  I 
were  reminded  of  the  pleasant  event,  we 
went  over  there  gladly. 

John  Davidson  went  with  us,  and  we 
found  a  number  of  charming  people  already 
gathered  in  that  most  livable  "bf  rooms,  the 
Lowe-Tashman  living  room._ 

There  is  a  big  fireplace,  with  upholstered 
seats  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  there  we 
found  ensconced  the  chic  Kay  Francis  and 
the  gallant  Kenneth  McKenna,  who  had 
arrived  together.  They  will  be  married  by 
the  time  you  read  this. 

Sandwiches  and  tea  and  fruit  were  loaded 
on  the  dining  room  table,  and  you  helped 
yourself  if  you  desired,  or  a  maid  brought 
trays  of  cakes  and  sandwiches  to  you  as 
you  sat  close  to  the  fire. 

Kay  Francis  was  living  up  to  her  repu- 
tation as  an  unusually  well-groomed  young 


lady  by  wearing  a  smart  sports  suit  of  dark 
red.  She  declared  she  would  like  a  trip 
to  Paris  just  to  see  if  there  really  was 
going  to  be  any  change  of  fashions. 

However,  she  is  rapidly  being  known  for 
her  acting  as  well  as  her  clothes,  and  we 
had  a  nice  little  chat  about  talking  pic- 
tures. 

Dashiell  Hammett,  author  of  "The  Mal- 
tese Falcon,"  was  there  with  his  wife,  and 
proved  to  be  a  quiet,  unostentatious  young 
man,  with  not  a  trace  of  the  adventurous- 
ness  that  characterizes  his  books. 

Lilyan  Tashman  was  wearing  rose- 
colored  velvet' pajamas,  so  loosely  cut  that 
they  looked  like  a  divided  skirt,  really,  and 
a  rose  velvet  jacket.  Lilyan  always  man- 
ages to  make  whatever  she  is  wearing  look 
as  though  it  were  exactly  the  right  thing 
from  a  fashion  standpoint.  And  it  always 
is! 

Bill  Haines  brought  Mae  Sunday,  and  to- 
gether the  two  kept  everybody  shouting 
with  laughter. 

Edward  Knopf  came  in  shortly  after- 
ward. His  wife,  he  said,  was  in  New  York, 
and  he  was  feeling  a  bit  lonely.  And  when 
he  felt  lonely,  he  declared,  came  over  to 
see  Eddie  and  Lilyan,  because  their  warm 
friendliness  kindled  a  glow  in  his  heart. 
His  wife  had  had  to  go  East  to  see  about 
some  business,  he  explained. 

Jobyna  Rowland  was  there,  and  Walter 
Hagen,  the  golf  champion,  and  Lynn 
Starling,  the  playwright.  Lothar  Mendez 
brought  Lady  Inverclyde.  Jetta  Goudal 
came  with  her  husband,  Harold  Grieve ; 
and  there  were  David  and  Myron  Selznick, 
Roland  Young,  Sol  Wurtzel,  Barney 
Glazer,  Eileen  Percy  and  others. 

COLONIAL  houses  all  lighted  up  just 
do  seem  like  real  party  houses,  don't 
they?"  demanded  Patsy,  as  we  journeyed  up 
to  the  home  of  Paul  Sloane,  the  director, 
and  his  lovely  wife,  Lillian  Sloane,  who 
once  on  a  time,  you  know,  was  a  grand 
opera  singer.  These  two  charming  people 
were  giving  a  party,  and  we  had  been  in- 
vited. 

"If  only,"  Patsy  went  on,  "a  colored 
butler  in  a  long-tailed  coat  opens  the  door, 
it  will  be  perfect.''  ' 

And  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  colored 
butler  in  all  his  glory! 

Mrs.  Sloane  was  looking  beautiful  in 
a  white  evening  gown,  and  she  and  Paul 
bade  us  the  pleasantest  welcome. 

"There  are  a  bride  and  groom  down- 
stairs," Mrs.  Sloane  whispered  to  us  ex- 
citedly, as  she  accompanied  us  to  her  bed- 
room to  'rest  our  wraps,'  as  the  colored 
maid  said. 

Leni  Stengel  and  Boris  Ingster,  the 
Russian  director,  were  the  bride  and  groom 
in  question.  They  had  stolen  a  march  on 
their  friends  and  got  married  that  day,  in- 
stead of  waiting  a  week,  as  they  had  told 
everybody  they  were  going  to  do. 

We  found  the  bride  wearing  a  smart 
black  evening  gown,  but  even  the  black 
couldn't  obscure  her  radiance.  She  told 
us  in  amused  fashion  how  they  had  gone 
to  a  judge  to  be  wed,  and  had  found  him 
half  asleep  over  a  law  book,  had  awakened 
him  and  made  him  perform  the  ceremony. 
They  aren't  going  to  have  a  honeymoon 
until  later,  but  will  go  to  Canada  this 
summer.  Miss  Stengel  is  the  vamp  in 
"Beau  Ideal,"  you  know. 

We  found  the  big  living  room  full  of 
guests,  and  as  the  occasion  was  Paul's 
birthday,  many  gifts  were  piled  in  a  corner. 

Patsy  Ruth  Miller  was  there  with  her 
husband,  Tay  Garnett,  the  director,  and 
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we  had  a  nice  chat  with  her.  They  had 
lately  returned  from  Mexico,  and  had  some 
amusing  things  to  tell  us. 

"We  couldn't  speak  Spanish,"  said  Patsy 
"and  so  when  we  heard  that  we  were  to 
meet  a  personage  named  Pat  Healy,  we 
were  all  ready  to  fall  on  his  neck  and 
jabber  in  English.  And  especially  when 
we  saw  him,  and  saw  that  he  was  fair  and 
red-headed,  we  felt  that  here  at  last  was 
a  haven  from  all  the  Spanish  we  were 
hearing  talked  every  moment.  But  alas, 
he  turned  out  not  to  be  able  to  speak  any 
English  at  all !  You  see,  when  General 
Scott  left  Mexico,  a  company  of  his 
soldiers,  Irish,  deserted  and  settled  in  Mex- 
ico. And  he  was  a  descendant  of  one  of 
those  Irish  soldiers. 

"We  adored  the  Mexican  people,  as  they 
were  most  hospitable.  One  custom  of  theirs 
is  charming,  but  a  bit  wearing  after  a  long 
evening's  entertainment.  Everybody  shakes 
hands  all  around  when  arriving  and  de- 
parting !  No  matter  if  a  man  goes  away 
for  an  hour  and  returns,  he  shakes  hands 
with  everybody  when  he  leaves  and  when 
he  comes  back.  We  decided  that  the  Mex- 
icans are,  after  all,  a  very  energetic 
people." 

Patsy  Ruth  is  coming  back  into  pictures, 
you  know,  just  as  many  other  former  pic- 
ture stars,  somewhat  relegated  to  the  back- 
ground by  the  stage  stars,  are  doing. 

Kenneth  Thomson  and  his  wife  were 
Ihere;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crauford  Kent, 
Bert  Kalmar  and  Harry  Ruby,  the  com- 
posers ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Hatton,  May 
Robson,  James  Creelman,  Bertram  Mil- 
hauser,  and  many  others. 


Mildred  Harris  was  there  with  Leonard 
Sillman,  of  the  stage  and  pictures.  Mildred 
has  been  working  very  hard  of  late  on  her 
voice  and  dancing,  and  is  playing  in  an 
after-theater  show  known  as  the  "Eleven- 
Fifteen  Revue." 

Her  little  son  is  about  four  years  old 
now,  and  though  she  is  divorced  from  her 
husband,  Terry  McGovern,  she  has  the 
little  fellow  with  her  all  the  time.  She 
says  he  reveals  some  signs  of  wanting  to 
be  an  actor,  but  is  very  fond  of  drawing, 
too.  She  has  developed  greatly  from  the 
frivolous,  thoughtless  child  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Charlie  Chaplin.  That  seems  a  long 
time  ago ! 

Of  course  there  was  some  delightful  im- 
promptu entertainment  at  the  party.  Mrs. 
Sioane  made  the  announcement  quite  seri- 
ously that  a  certain  noted  Hungarian  prima 
donna  would  appear,  assisted  by  two  Hun- 
garian male  singers  and  a  Hungarian 
pianist. 

She  disappeared  and  returned  clad  in  a 
lovely  Hungarian  costume,  which  she  ex- 
plained afterward,  she  had  bought  from  a 
lady  in  Budapest  during  her  recent  trip 
there.  Then  Messrs.  Kalmar,  Ruby  and 
Steiner  all  appeared,  also  wearing  Hunga- 
rian native  costumes,  and  looking  funny 
enough  in  them,  one  must  admit,  according 
to  our  American  way  of  thinking.  They 
sang  together  most  melodiously,  doing 
comic  folk  songs,  and  were  a  riot. 

A  real  gypsy  orchestra  was  one  of  the 
features  of  the  evening.  Its  music  is  fas- 
cinating and  stimulating,  and  one  wonders 
why  more  gypsy  orchestras  don't  come  to 
this  country.    It's  an  idea  ! 


Tune  In 
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comers  to  radio  but  their  place  in  radio 
is  not  only  fair,  it  is  fixed. 

Since  Gibbons  flashed  upon  the  micro- 
phonic scene  as  a  fast-spouting  chronicler 
of  news  and  adventure  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  radio  has  halted  in  its  welcome 
of  spectacular  stars.  In  the  words  of  the 
current  song  it  is  bidin'  its  time,  waiting 
for  something  to  turn  up,  some  new  per- 
sonality who  will  capture  the  fancy  as 
well  as  the  ears  of  the  public  as  a  score 
of  others  have  already  done.  It  looks  like 
a  long  wait. 

Of  the  score  of  others,  of  the  old-timers, 
all  are .  exclusively  the  products  of  radio 
with  the  exceptions  of  Lopez  and  Dam- 
rosch.  All  were  obscure  figures  in  the 
entertainment  world  until  the  broadcasters 
seized  upon  them  and  made  them  known 
wherever  radio  penetrates. 

McNamee  was  a  church  baritone  when 
he  entered  the  old  studio  of  WEAF  on 
lower  Broadway  one  day  and  asked  for 
work.  The  M.  Vallee  had  been  driven 
from  jazz  pillar  to  syncopation  post  in 
search  of  employment  before  his  special 
style  of  crooning  captivated  all  ages  of 
women  from  eighteen  to  eighty.  When 
the  M.  Vallee's  imitators  swarmed  upon 
the  air  the  leader  of  the  crooners,  able 
showman  that  he  is,  did  not  strike  an 
attitude  of  deploring.  _  He  quickly  aban- 
doned his  amorous  tribute  to  deep  night 
and  the  vagabond  species  of  lover  and  with 
a  stein  song  rode  in  on  the  anti-prohibition 
tide. 

Jones  and  Hare  had  had  some  small 
measure  of  success  in  Broadway  revues. 
Hare  had  been  an  understudy  to  Massa 
Jolson,  such  an  able  one,  indeed,  that  once 
when  the  Massa  was  missing  from  a  per- 


formance he  assumed  the  role  without  de- 
tection from  the  customers.  Radio  brought 
Hare  the  fame  and  fortune  he  was  denied 
on  the  stage. 


John  Boles  is  going  dramatic, 
not  operatic,  in  "Seed,"  his  next. 
He  has  two  leading  ladies — Lois 
Wilson   and   Genevieve  Tohin. 


A  SMALL  AD 


...  BUT  OH  MY! 

We  might  take  full  pages  to  tell 
you  that  OLD  GOLD  is  the 
finest,  throat-easiest  cigarette. 

But  why  waste  space  when  all  we 
want  to  say  is:— "TRY  THEM!" 
One  pack  is  worth  a  thousand 
words ! 

O.  G.  has  defeated  every  other 
leading  cigarette  in  public  taste- 
tests.  Your  throat . . .  your  taste 
will  tell  you  why.  And  no  double 
page  ad  could  tell  you  more. 


P.  Lorillard  Co.,  Inc. 


CIGARETTES 
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POPULAR  STAR 


Her  little  secret! 

( Would  you  care  to  share  it?) 

Nobody  knows  just  -what  Helen  does  to  keep  her 
hair  so  attractive  looking.  It  always  sparkles !  It  never 
seems  dull  (like  so  many  other  girls'  hair.) 

What  is  her  secret?  —You'd  be  surprised !  A  simple 
little  shampooing  hint  that  a  famous  beauty  specialist 
gave  her.  Yet  you  may  share  it,  too!  Just  one  Golden 
Glint  Shampoo*  will  show  you  the  way!    At  your 
dealers',  25c.  or  send  for  free  sample! 
*(Note:  Do  not  confuse  this  -with  other  shampoos  that 
■merely  cleanse.  Golden  Glint  Shampoo,  in  addition  to 
cleansing,  gives  your  hair  a  "tiny-tint"— a  nsiee  little 
bit— not  much  — hardly  perceptible.  But  how  it  does 
bring  out  the  true  beauty  of  your  own  individual  shade 
of  hair!) 

  J.  W.  KOBI  CO.   


633  Rainier  Ave.,  Dept.  D,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Please  send  a  free  sample. 


Name 


Address . 
City  


Color  of  my  hair. 


BeThe  Man  Behind  The  Camera 


GOOD  PAY- 
FASCINATING  WORK 

Prepare  NOW  for  a  well-paid 
position  as  (  )  Motion  Picture 
Cameraman,  (  )  Projectionist, 
(  )  "Still"  Photographer,  or 
(  )  Photo-Finisher.  Splendid 
opportunities,  fascinating 
work:.  FREE  Book  tells 
how  we  train  you  and  help 
our  graduates  secure  posi- 
tions.   Send  for  it  NOW. 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept.  AD-5 15     10  West  33rd  St.     New  York,  N.  Y. 


Learn  to  Dance 

You  can  learn  all  the  modern  dances— the  latent 
Taosro  stepB,  the  new  Fox  Trots,  dreamy  Waltzes, 
smart  Collegiate  Steps,  and  popular  Society  Steps 
at  home, easily  and  quickly.  New  chart  method 
makes  dancing  as  simple  aa  A-B-C.  No  music 
or  partner  required.   Don't  be  a  wallflower. 
Learn  to  dance. Complete  course— 285  pages, 
64  illustrations,  sent  on  6  Days'  Free  Trial. 
Equals  520.00  course.  Send  no  money.  Pay 
postman  only  $1.98. plus  postaere  noon  arrival. 
Money  back  if  not  delighted.  Catalog;  Free. 

Franklin  Pub.  Co..  800  No.  Clark  St..  Dept.  B-709,  Chicago 


candy  shop  and  start  making  1  _ 
some  income  almost  from  very  first 

day.    Manv  now  rich  started  with  no  capital. 
Trado  Secrets  taught  by  retired  manufacturer 
who  made  bis  success  himself.      We  furniah 
tools.    Free  Booklet  explains. 

CAPITOL  CANDY  SCHOOL,  Depl,  A-3116,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Likewise,  La  Dragonette  was  once  the 
lyric  but  invisible  Angle  in  "The  Miracle" 
and  later,  as  if  to  demonstrate  her  physical 
substantiality,  played  the  part  of  the  earthly 
Kathie  in  "The  Student  Prince."  Radio, 
too,  brought  her  acclaim  that  had  not  been 
forthcoming  from  Broadway.  Today  she 
is  reputed  to  be  the  highest  paid  soprano 
on  the  air. 

The  history  of  Amos  'n'  Andy  is  famil- 
iar. Obscure  actors  and  impresarios  of 
amateur  productions  in  the  south,  they 
recognized  in  radio  the  promised  land  to 
renown  and  riches.  Though  they  are  near- 
ing  the  end  of  their  second  year  on  the 
networks,  their  popularity  shows  no  sign 
of  diminishing.  Madame  Kazanova  is  the 
best  known  Russian  artist  on  the  micro- 
phone, airing  on  violin  and  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  balalaikas  the  folk  songs  of 
her  native  land.  Dad  Pickard  was  a  travel- 
ing salesman  in  the  south  who  used  a 
facility  with  the  harmonica  as  a  means  of 
garnering  bigger  and  better  orders  before 
the  broadcasters  hunted  him  down  with 
their  dotted  lines.  Today  Pickard  has  his 
whole  family  in  a  radio  program,  a  pro- 


gram in  which  he  regularly  revives  the 
picturesque  jigs  of  a  more  primitive 
America. 

Cross,  like  McNamee,  was  a  church 
soloist.  Husing  developed  his  gift  for  gab 
as  a  salesman  of  wicker  furniture.  Cook 
had  been  engaged  in  writing  musical  shows 
and  Miss  Breen  had  been  busy  recording 
ukulele  music  for  the  phonographs. 

Of  the  later  recruits  to  radio  stardom. 
Gibbons  and  Julia  Sanderson  were,  of 
course,  well  known  before  they  joined  the 
microphonic  hosts.  Today,  Gibbons,  while 
remembered  as  a  newspaper  correspondent, 
is  known  primarily  as  a  radio  personality. 
Miss  Sanderson  has  come  into  a  new  re- 
ward as  a  sentimental  balladeer.  Lord 
and  Munday  are  exclusively  radio  products. 

Radio,  like  the  movies,  has  developed  the 
majority  of  its  magnificoes.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  or  we  are  talking  more  than 
ever  through  our  gray  derby.  It  is  about 
time,  right  now,  that  some  new  star  ap- 
peared in  the  broadcasting  heavens.  But 
even  when  that  time  comes  the  old  stars 
will  continue  to  hold  their  place.  Radio 
stars  are  not  easily  dislodged. 


Their  Private  Wives 
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Although  Bob  Montgomery  is  so 
silent  about  his  private  wife,  we  know 
that  she  is  an  extremely  pretty  girl,  who 
was  Elizabeth  Bryan-Allen  before  mar- 
rying her  Bob.  A  sister,  Martha  Bryan- 
Allen,  was  well  known  on  the  New  York 
stage  before  she,  too,  married  and  re- 
tired. The  Montgomery  heiress  is  named 
Martha  for  her. 

Chester  Morris'  spouse,  Sue,  is  petite 
and  pretty.  There  are  two  children  who 
are  such  grand  camera  subjects  that  it's 
a  shame  Chester's  screen  fans  won't  have 
a  chance  to  see  and  admire  their  photo- 
graphs. Oh,  come  on,  Chester — ask  us 
over,  won't  you? 

In  a  general  way,  however,  it's  a  pretty 
hectic  matter  to  be  a  private  wife  to  a 


famous  star.  You  are  in  it  but  not  of 
it,  as  it  were.  You  participate  in  the 
merest  glimmer  of  the  glory,  but  jolly 
well  share  all  the  responsibilities  and 
calamities  to  the  very  hilt. 

Such  wives  often  get  very  restive,  as 
for  instance  the  first  Mrs.  Adolphe  Men- 
jou,  who  had  the  strongest  objection  to 
backgrounds  appertaining  to  herself.  It 
takes  no  end  of  amiable  philosophy  to 
be  a  private  wife  in  Hollywood  and  an 
almost  divine  selflessness  to  make  a  gen- 
uine success  of  it.  Her  husband  must  be 
her  sun,  her  moon,  and  all  the  electric 
lights  for  her  life.  It's  easier  when  there 
are  children,  for  the  most  essential 
thing  for  a  private  wife  is  plenty  of  ex- 
acting preoccupation ! 


Alter  a  strenuous  day  at  the  studio  Lawrence  Grant  sits 
by  the  fire  with  friend  wife.    She  gave  up  an  interior 
decorating  career  to  be  Mrs.  Lawrence  Grant. 
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Bachelor  of  Hearts 

Continued  from  page  88 


picture  was  released  'Such  things  never 
happen  in  a  university,'  I  was  to  be  the 
living  refutation. 

"After  the  picture  was  over  a  couple 
of  fellows  in  my  group  said :  'Why  don't 
you  go  out  to  Hollywood  during  vacation 
and  look  'em  over?' 

"I  thought  that  was  an  excellent  idea 
and  did  go.  Only  when  my  vacation  was 
over  I  couldn't  leave.  I  was  badly  bitten 
by  the  Hollywood  bug.  But  for  a  year 
I  could  get  nothing  to  do — just  playing  bits 
here  and  there — until  suddenly  'Devil's 
Holiday'  came  along.  And  what  with  Nancy 
Carroll,  Edmund  Goulding,  and  a  good 
story,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fields  of  waving 
corn — I  woke  up  one  morning  and  found 
my  name  on  the  dotted  line  of  a  contract. 

"From  that  moment  on,  every  producer 
seemed  to  want  me  to  work  in  a  picture- 
after  a  year  of  nobly  concealing  their 
eagerness.  I  finished  'Devil's  Holiday'  one 
Saturday  afternoon  at  five  o'clock.  Started 
another  picture  that  same  night  at  nine. 
Finished  one  for  Fox  at  two  o'clock  one 
day,  started  at  Warner's  the  next  morning. 
Worked  there  twenty  days  and  began  the 
next  noon  at  Columbia  on  'The  Criminal 
Code.'  Remained  until  the  picture  was  com- 
pleted— eight-thirty  one  Tuesday  night — 
and  then  dashed  off  the  lot  with  a  police 
escort  to  catch  the  eight-forty  train  for 
New  York.  Missed  it.  Didn't  reach  New- 
York  until  Saturday  morning.  Began  work 
that  afternoon  and  have  been  on  the  go 
ever  since.  So  you  can  see  how  much 
good  I'd  be  to  a  wife. 

"The  trouble  is  you  get  so  wrapped  up 
in  your  work  you  forget  everything.  It  is 
the  most  selfish  profession  in  the  world 
for  if  you  want  to  be  any  good  you've 
got  to  give  all  of  yourself  to  your  films 
and  if  you  do  that — where  does  a  wife  or 
a  family  come  in? 

"I  got  so  excited  when  I  played  the 
sailor  in  'Her  Man'  I  could  think  of 
nothing  else.  It  was  my  first  tough  part  and 
I  was  crazy  about  it.  Nobody  believed  I 
could  do  it.  Everyone  said:  'Gee,  Phil, 
you  won't  be  any  good  as  a  sailor.'  But  it 
comes  natural  for  even  the  most  con- 
servative person  to  have  his  tough  mo- 
ments !  The  chief  difficulty  I  had  was  to 
get  my  voice  right.  I  had  to  have  a  certain 
tough  tone  which  can  only  be  gotten  by 
adopting  a  peculiarly  nasal  quality.  After 
I  had  that  down,  I  enjoyed  the  picture  more 
than  anything  I've  ever  experienced  in  my 
life.  Particularly  the  scrap  which  put 
twelve  people  in  the  hospital.  That  film 
was  realistic,  all  right.  But  any  good 
melodrama  is,  for  it  goes  back  to  primitive 
living. 

"It  was  sheer  luck  that  got  me  into  pic- 
tures, and  looking  back  over  my  life  I've 
been  lucky  all  along  except  for  one  mishap 
which  occurred  the  day  I  was  born.  My 
mother  was  on  her  way  from  the  West 
back  to  New  York  where  I  was  to  have 
made  my  first  personal  appearance.  But 
being  a  premature  infant  even  then,  I  de- 
cided to  come  into  the  world  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  instead.  And  you  can 
imagine  the  blow  that  was  to  my  Broadway 
Thespian  parents  !  However,  it  was  a  great 
bit  of  luck  being  born  into  a  stage  family 
for,  no  matter  what  people  say  about  talent 
not  being  inherited,  after  all  there's  a  cer- 
tain sensitiveness  which  a  son  of  artistic 
parents  is  bound  to  have  handed  down  to 
him.  He's  bound  to  be  the  same  type  of 
emotional  being.  But  a  son  of  an  already 
famous  actor  has  to  work  like  the  devi! 
before  people  are  willing  to  admit  he  can 
stand  on  his  own. 


"Although  I  had  absorbed  a  certain 
amount  of  stage  technique  from  watching 
my  father  all  these  years,  when  I  went 
to  Hollywood  I  had  to  learn  that  most  im- 
portant part  of  all  screen  acting — how  to 
project  myself.  How  much  to  give  out — 
hew  much  to  hold  in.  When  you're  before 
the  mike  you  can't  tell  if  you're  any  good. 
You  have  to  see  your  scenes  'played  back' 
first.  When  you're  actually  before  the 
cameras  you  get  so  tied  up  in  your  part  that 
you're  apt  to  overdo  it.  It's  only  by  keep- 
ing a  tight  rein  on  your  emotions  that  you 
can  give  a  good  performance.  Which  seems 
strange  to  outsiders  since  most  of  them 
think  it's  by  cutting  loose  and  letting  your 
emotions  carry  you  along  that  you  earn  the 
great  big  villa  in  Beverly  Hills  and  that 
large  red  roadster !" 

Of  all  the  women  in  screenland,  Holmes 
likes  Swanson  best.  "Gloria  has  a  mag- 
nificent mind  and  she  exudes  a  certain 
romantic  flavor  which  is  absolutely  fas- 
cinating to  me,"  he  explains. 

Gary  Cooper  and  Dick  Arlen  are  his 
pick  among  the  men.  For  sport  he  likes 
flying  but  doesn't  know  one  gadget  from 
another.  He's  not  one  bit  mechanical. 
He  has  no  hobbies.  Doesn't  care  to  read. 
Doesn't  play  the  piano — or  the  zither.  Can't 
work  himself  into  a  froth  of  excitement 
over  golf,  tennis  or  polo.  But  he  does  like 
athletic  girls  with  nice  sun-tanned  skin 
who  don't  insist  upon  his  being  athletic ! 
Nice,  good-natured  girls  whose  idea  of  a 
swell  afternoon  is  to  sit  by  his  side  on  the 
Pacific  sand  and  listen  to  the  rollers  break- 
ing on  the  more  or  less  stern  cinema  coast. 


How  much  does  a  comedienne 
weigh?  Daphne  Pollard  has  the 
weight  of  many  Educational 
comedies  on  her  shoulders  but 
she  supports  them  nobly. 


This  is  Mrs.  White 

You  probably  know  Mrs.  White  yourself .  .  , 
have  often  remarked  how  clean  and  attractive 
she  keeps  her  whole  house... and  her  children, 
too . . .  and  yet  always  has  time  for  other  things! 


She  plans  her  housework 

And  you've  wondered  how  Mrs.  White  (or  Mrs. 
Jones  as  the  case  may  be)  manages  to  do  so 
much.  Her  secret?  She  plans  her  housework. 
She  budgets  her  cleaning  time.  Our  free  book 
tells  exactly  how  she  does  it. 


She  uses  cleaning  short-cuts 

Mrs.  White  spends  her  minutes  wisely — makes 
every  single  minute  "buy"  the  most  cleanliness 
possible.  She  uses  short-cuts — like  changing 
suds  frequently,  making  dishes  dry  themselves, 
etc.  (See  booklet  for  many  others.) 


And  she  is  through  by  noon 

Most  of  Mrs.  White's  cleaning  is  done  by  noon. 
She  takes  afternoons  and  evenings  off  for  any- 
thing she  wants  to  do  .  .  .  and  still  keeps  her 
home,  her  children  and  herself  clean  and  spot- 
less... and  happy!  How  does  she  manage? 


FREE  booklet 

Our  free  booklet,  A  Cleaner  House  by  12 
O'clock  tells  Mrs.  White's  whole  plan.  Inter- 
esting and  helpful.  Send  for  a  copy.  You'll 
be  very  glad  you  did.  Use  the  coupon. 

CLEANLINESS 
INSTITUTE 


CLEANLINESS  INSTITUTE,  Dept.R4  sm  4-31 

45  East  17th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  of  all  cost  "A  Cleaner  House  by 
12  O'clock." 


Name.. 
Street . 
City... 


When  you  write  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND. 
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INDISPOSED? 

Headaches  will  come  at  the  most 
inconvenient  times!  But  there's  one 
thing  which  will  save  the  day.  If 
you've  some  Bayer  Aspirin  you  can 
soon  be  on  your  way.  The  sooner 
you  take  it  the  less  time  you'll  lose — 
the  less  you  will  suffer. 

Shopping  frequently  brings  on  a 
headache.  Over-exertion  of  any  kind. 
Eye-strain.  Or  just  "nerves."  Often 
it's  the  time  of  month.  Regardless 
of  the  cause,  you  want  relief.  And 
you  get  relief  when  you  take  Bayer 
Aspirin.  Take  it  promptly!  It  will 
relieve  the  pain  at  any  stage,  but  why 
wait  until  you  are  miserable?  Bayer 
Aspirin  can't  harm  you,  because 
there  is  nothing  in  these  tablets  that 
can  harm  the  heart. 

Buy  the  genuine.  Bayer  Aspirin 
is  carefully  made.  It  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  medical  profession.  It 
has  proven  directions  which  have 
met  the  test  of  time.  Remember 
these  things  when  tempted  to  try  a 
cheaper  product  that  costs  a  few 
cents  less.  Safety  and  certainty  are 
surely  worth  something! 


BAYER 

ASPIRIN 


What  Makes  a  Girl  Popular? 

Continued  from  page  98 


plaining.  Laugh  and  we'll  all  laugh  with 
you,  but  weep  and  you  weep  alone,  is  their 
usual  attitude.    Cheerio ! 

Don't  be  so  unintelligent  as  to  be  envi- 
ous of  your  friend's  good  looks  or  clothes. 
And  don't  try  to  make  yourself  into  her 
type  or  anybody's  type.  Gentlemen  may 
sometimes  seem  to  prefer  blondes  but  bru- 
nettes have  a  good  chance,  too,  and  so  have 
red-headed  girls ! 

I  remember  a  demure  little  blonde  with 
curly  hair  and  peaches  and  cream  com- 
plexion. She  used  light  rouge  and  powder 
to  go  with  her  skin  and  when  other  girls 
became  sleek-haired  she  let  hers  continue 
to  fluff.  But  as  she  grew  older  she  became 
more  modern,  and  feeling  that  nature  had 
typed  her  she  envied  her  taller,  darker, 
more  sophisticated  friends  who  conveyed 
by  their  appearance  that  they  were  all 
grown  up  and  knew  their  way  about.  So 
she  modeled  her  hair  into  sleek,  graceful 
lines,  darkened  her  light  brows  and  deep- 
ened her  flesh  tones  with  skilfully  blended 
powder.  Her  cheeks  were  unrouged  but  a 
vivid  lipstick  gave  sophistication  to  her 
curving  mouth.  She  changed  her  style  of 
dress  which  had  been  charmingly  feminine 
and  wore  slender  tailored  suits  and  smart 
little  hats. 

But,  a  man  whom  she  liked  very  much 
and  who  liked  her  because  of  her  old- 
fashioned  femininity  was  puzzled  at  the 
change  in  her  appearance  and  frankly  dis- 
approved. "What's  the  idea?"  he  wanted 
to  know.  "You  used  to  be  in  a  class  by 
yourself.  Now,  you  look  exactly  like  every 
other  girl  I  know."  So,  not  too  promptly 
or  too  obviously,  as  it's  never  wise  to  let 
a  man  know  you're  trying  to  hold  him, 
she  let  her  hair  go  fluffy  again,  went  back 
to  the  skirts  and  sweaters  that  became  her 
so  well,  back  to  pink  rouge  and  powder. 

Be  individual,  Leonora !  In  a  class  by 
yourself.  With  red  hair  and  green  eyes 
you're  in  luck  because  yours  is  a  most  in- 
teresting type  and  with  infinite  possibilities. 
Bring  all  your  cleverness  into  play.  Wear 


green  and  black.  When  you  want  to  be 
particularly  devastating  wear  reddish  brown 
to  bring  out  the  red  in  your  hair,  with 
green  accessories  to  make  your  eyes  look 
greener.  In  the  evening  wear  creamy  white 
with  green  earrings  and  necklace.  Be  glad 
and  proud  of  your  lovely  friend  and  her 
endearing  ways.  Be  glad  you  have  a  de- 
voted boy  friend  and  a  job  and  are  making 
good.  Never  mind  about  lack  of  leisure. 
Leisure  is  all  right  if  one  knows  how  to 
use  it,  but  how  many  do?  A  bird  in  a 
gilded  cage,  a  flock  of  gold  fish  swimming 
about  in  a  shiny,  iridescent  bowl  are  nice 
to  look  at  but  who  wants  to  be  one  of 
them? 


Betty     Compson     is  blonde, 
beautiful  and  charming — all  the 
attributes    that    make    a  girl 
popular. 


The  Talkie  Teetotalers! — Charles  Chaplin 

Continued  from  page  32 


may    be    marred    for    Charlie  Chaplin. 

"Smart  little  fellows,  you  know — regular 
little  Chaplins,"  grins  this  proud  papa, 
whose  most  important  endeavor  these  days 
is  to  keep  up  with  the  kids. 

But  then  Charlie  always  was  a  wonder 
with  children.  During  the  war  days 
Charlie  drove  me  home  after  a  party.  My 
small  boy  was  in  bed,  with  a  little  friend 
his  own  age.  They  woke  up  when  we  en- 
tered, and  soon  we  heard  the  usual,  "I  want 
a  drink  of  water !" 

Charlie  stood  entranced.  Right  there  I 
went  up  many  points  in  his  estimation.  He 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  get  the  drink  of 
water,  and  later  sat  on  their  bed  telling 
them  marvelous  stories — at  midnight ! 
When  they  realized  it  was  indeed  the  real 
Charlie  Chaplin  in  the  flesh,  even  if  he 
hadn't  his  funny  boots  on,  their  excitement 
knew  no  bounds.  Can't  you  imagine  what 
grand  times  Charlie  has  with  his  own 
precious  two? 

This  celebrated  papa  says  he  is  studying 
up  on  children,  but  all  the  same  he  hasn't 
the  slightest  intention  of  trying  to  mould 


their  characters.  He  is,  he  says,  only 
learning  how  to  be  a  good  father,  not  to 
cultivate  parental  possessiveness.  He's  do- 
ing his  best  to  see  that  they  are  healthy 
in  mind  and  body,  and  humbly  hopes  things 
will  turn  out  all  right. 

In  spite  of  his  two  unsuccessful  mar- 
riages, Charlie  has  always  oozed  family  af- 
fection. No  mother  ever  had  more  fond 
attention  and  genuine  love  than  Charlie's 
mamma,  whom  he  was  able  to  raise  from 
dire  poverty — even  unto  bread  lines — to  al- 
most queenly  glory.  The  change  was  too 
much  for  the  old  darling,  and  finally  her 
mind  broke  under  the  strain — only  to  have 
a  more  devoted  Charlie  than  ever  lavish 
every  possible  care  and  affection  upon  her. 
The  United  States  Government  itself  was 
prevailed  upon  to  recognize  the  ties  of  filial 
love  and  stretch  the  immigration  laws  a 
wee  bit  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

So  through  all  the  excitement  of  launch- 
ing "City  Lights"  upon  an  expectant  world, 
all  the  doubt  and  anxiety  of  testing  his 
faith  in  silent  drama  in  competition  with 
the  talkies,  Charlie  took  time  off  to  keep 
in  touch  with  his  boys. 
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Fashion's  Made  a  Star  Out  of  Mary! 

Continued  from  page  63 


contracts.'  No  written  agreement  of  her 
status,  her  salary  or  anything.  She  just 
laughs  about  it. 

"I  just  discovered,"  she  is  amused,  "that 
my  old  contract  has  run  out  and  my  new 
one  doesn't  start  for  a  week  or  so  yet,  so 
now  I'm  working — oh,  under  the  old  ar- 
rangement, I  guess,  but  if  my  director  and 
I  had  a  falling  out,  wouldn't  that  be  too 
bad  for  Mary !"  And  this  from  a  Holly- 
wood star  where  business  is  business  and 
you  demand  things  down  in  black  and 
white ! 

It  was  just  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  that  Kenneth  Hawks  went  down  to  an 
untimely  death  during  the  filming  of  "Such 
Men  Are  Dangerous.''  For  months  Mary 
was  confined  to  her  home  with  a  nervous 
breakdown.  Weeks  of  a  milk  diet.  Then 
back  to  the  movie  lots  to  a  broader,  fuller 
career.  "Holiday."  "Adios,"  with  Richard 
Barthelmess,  and  the  cycle  of  fashion  has 
whirled  around  again — -to  Mary  ! 

Away  back  in  1921  her  very  first  picture 
was  "Beggar  Maid, "  a  wistful,  shy  little 
heroine.     That  was  the  character  Mary 


was  to  portray  for  many  pictures  to  come. 

Her  first  big  recognition  came  as  the 
sweet  ingenue  in  "The  Bright  Shawl." 
Never  did  she  do  the  flaming  youth  parts. 
Colleen  Moore  was  then  high  in  the  cine- 
matic heavens. 

Remember  her  with  John  Barrymore  in 
"Beau  Brummel?"  Remember  her  in  "Don 
Q"  with  Douglas  Fairbanks  ?  In  "The 
Rough  Riders"  she  was  again  the  sweet, 
appealing  heroine.  All  honors  for  Mary, 
but  not  great  honors. 

Then  came  the  era  of  the  flappers. 

The  going  was  not  so  good.  She  tried 
the  high  stepping  kind  of  role.  "Dressed 
to  Kill,"  "Dry  Martini,"  "Romance  of  the 
Underworld,"  "Lady  from  Hell."  Mary 
wasn't  that  kind  of  girl.  Applause  was 
not  for  her.  Alice  White,  Joan  Crawford, 
Clara  Bow  held  the  stage.  Mary  was  lost 
in  the  wilds  of  Cinemawood. 

But  Mary  has  become  the  woman  the 
young  girl  promised,  and  a  new  age  is 
here.    Mary  has  come  into  her  own. 

So  give  a  hand  to  the  new  star,  1931 
stvle.    Mary  is  on  the  crest  of  the  wave ! 


— f 


Ask  Me 

Continued  from  page  101 


Winsloiv  D.  of  Hawaii.  We  do  not  send 
out  pictures  of  the  screen  stars  but  if  you'll 
write  to  them,  using  the  addresses  you'll 
find  in  Scrrenland  and  ask  for  a  photo- 
graph, you  may  get  what  you're  looking 
for.  But  don't  blame  me  if  you  don't  write 
a  'come-hither'  letter. 

S.  S.  S.  What  intriguing  combination 
have  you  concealed  in  your  initials  or  is  it 
a  stuttering  habit  hard  to  break?  "Lights 
Out"  was  released  in  1923  with  Ruth 
Slonehouse  but  I  have  no  record  of  her 
leading  man.  Lon  Chaney  passed  away 
August  26,  1930.  You  may  be  able  to  ob- 
tain a  photograph  of  him  by  writing  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios,  Culver  City,  Cal. 

Syjeet  Sixteen.  I'm  not  supposed  to  give 
advice  on  etiquette  or  beauty  culture  but 
here  is  a  quiet  tip  before  the  Editor  catches 
me.  If  you  want  to  play  the  piano,  don't 
get  a  finger  wave.  Roland  Drew  appears 
in  "Ex-Flame,"  adapted  from  the  novel 
"East  Lynne,"  with  Neil  Hamilton,  Marian 
Nixon,  Norman  Kerry  and  Cornelius 
Keefe.  Roland  is  6  feet  tall,  weighs  165 
pounds  and  has  black  hair,  dark  grey  eyes 
and  is  about  27  years  old.  He  is  not  on 
contract  to  any  one  company. 

Rose  N.  D.  Charles  Rogers  was  born 
August  13,  1905,  has  black  hair,  brown  eyes, 
is  6  feet  tall  and  weighs  165  pounds.  He 
is  not  married  or  engaged.  His  next  pic- 
ture is  "Along  Came  Youth"  with  Frances 
Dee  and  Stuart  Erwin.  John  Mack  Brown 
was  born  Sept.  1,  1904.  He  is  6  feet  tall, 
weighs  165  pounds  and  has  black  curly  hair 
and  brown  eyes.  He  is  in  "The  Great 
Meadow"  with  Eleanor  Boardman. 

Mercedes  K.  William  Collier,  Jr.,  is  one 
of  the  busiest  players  in  pictures,  having 
appeared  in  many  of  the  banner  films  in 
the  past  two  years  or  more.  He  was  born 
Feb.  12,  1903,  in  New  York  City.  He  is 
5  feet  10J/2  inches  tall,  weighs  155  pounds 
and  has  black  hair  and  brown  eyes.  Not 
married.  He  has  been  active  in  stage  and 
screen  work  about  16  years  He  is  in 
"Cimarron"    with    Richard    Dix,  Irene 


Dunne,  Estelle  Taylor.  He's  known  as 
'Buster.' 

Nicholas  G.  A  list  of  screen  stars  who 
have  had  stage  experience  would  take  too 
much  space  but  I'll  give  you  a  few.  Clive 
Brook,  Nils  Asther,  Richard  Dix,  Robert 
Ames,  Robert  Armstrong,  George  K.  Ar- 
thur, George  Bancroft,  Joe  E.  Brown, 
Wallace  Beers,  John  Boles,  Charlie  Chap- 
lin, Charlie  Chase,  Lew  Cody,  Ronald  Col- 
nian,  Ralph  Forbes,  Neil  Hamilton,  Oliver 
Hardy  and  Stan  Laurel.  I  could  go  on  to 
the  end  of  time  but  time's  up. 

Helen  Jean  C.  Karl  Dane  is  very  much 
alive  and  is  likely  to  bob  up  in  most  any 
picture  to  supply  the  comedy  relief.  He  is 
co-starring  with  George  K.  Arthur  in 
short  comedies.  He  had  a  fine  chance  to 
do  some  'funny  business'  in  "A  Lady's 
Morals"  with  Grace  Moore  and  Reginald 
Denny.  Karl  was  born  Oct.  12,  1886,  in 
Copenhagen,  Denmark.  He  is  6  feet  V/2 
inches  tall,  weighs  205  pounds  and  has 
brown  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

Sophia  B.  I'm  sure  Constance  Bennett 
never  played  in  "Ten  Scars  Make  a  Man" 
with  Jack  Mulhall — I  can't  locate  such  a 
film  and  the  delicious  Connie  would  look 
askance  at  such  a  suggestion.  She  is  23 
years  old  and  the  sister  of  Joan  who  is  20. 
Connie  has  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes.  She's 
in  "Sin  Takes  a  Holiday"  with  Kenneth 
MacKenna  and  Basil  Rathbone ;  and  "The 
Easiest  Way,"  with  Bob  Montgomery  and 
Adolphe  Men j  ou. 

Larry.  I  wouldn't  call  you  silly  for  being 
madly  in  love  with  Clara  Bow — there  are 
many  others  who  are  'this  way  and  that' 
about  her.  She  once  played  opposite  Glenn 
Hunter  of  stage  fame  in  "Grit,"  a  silent 
picture.  She  has  been  one  of  Paramount's 
stars  for  a  long  time.  Her  latest  release 
is  "No  Limit."  Her  new  one  will  be 
"Working  Girl." 

Blue  Eyes.  Does  Ramon  Novarro  like 
blondes  and  brunettes?  I  wouldn't  be  stir- 
prised  for  Ramon  is  a  very  discriminating 


J-jERE  is  your 
opportunity  to 
find  out  how  much  talent 
you  have.  Our  simple, 
scientific  Questionnaire 
tests  your  natural  sense 
of  design,  proportion, 
color,  perspective,  etc.  It 
may  show  you  the  way  to 
a  bigger  future — a  real 
career. 

Federal  Graduates 
Are  Successful 

Many   Federal   School  stu- 
dents and  graduates  are  mak- 
ing $2,000,  $4,000,  $5,000  and 
$6,000  yearly.    The  Federal  School  is  rec- 
ognized everywhere  by  employers  of  artists 
and  by  buyers  of  art  work.  Big  prices  are 
paid  for  drawings. 

Learn  Commercial  Art 
at  Home 

If  you  like  to  draw,  an  almost  sure  indica- 
tion of  talent,  the  Federal  Course  will 
quickly  develop  your  ability  to  earn  money. 
Many  nationally  known  artists  have  con- 
tributed exclusive,  illustrated  lessons  to  the 
Federal  Course.  No  previous  training  is 
needed.  You  will  receive  personal,  indi- 
vidual criticism  on  your  work. 

Send  TODAY  for  Questionnaire! 

Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon,  stating 
your  age  and  occupation. 
There  is  no  cost  or  obli- 
gation to  you. 


Smooth 


C/of  (immercialDesigning 

I  1086  Federal  Schools  Bid?.,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  j 

|  Send  me  your  analysis  questionnaire  without  I 


cost  or  obligation. 
Name. 


Present 

Age  Occupation   | 


Address. 
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Rupture  No  Longer 
Spoils  My  Fun 

"Now  that  I  am  rid  of  my 
rupture  and  do  not  wear 
a  truss,  I  enjoy  dancing 
again.  There  are  many 
things  I  now  do  that  I 
could  not  even  attempt 
before,  also  my  work  is  a 
pleasure  instead  of  a 
task.  To  look  at  me  now, 
no  one  would  believe  that 
I  ever  was  crippled  by  a 
rupture." 

This  is  the  way  people 
write  us  after  ridding 
themselves  of  rupture 
by  using  STUART'S 
ADHESIF  PLAPAO- 
PADS.  Stacks  of 
sworn  to  endorse- 
ments report  success 
— without  delay  from  work. 

The  PLAPAO-PADS  are  designed  to 
assist  nature  in  closing  the  hernial  opening 
so  the  rupture  can't  come  down.  When 
this  is  accomplished,  mechanical  support 
will  no  longer  be  needed.  The  PLAPAO- 
PADS  cling  to  the  body  without  straps, 
buckles  or  springs.  Easy  to  apply — com- 
paratively inexpensive  and  comfortable. 

Convince  yourself  by  actually  testing 
"PLAPAO".  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just 
mail  the  coupon  below  and  secure  a  free 
test  of  the  remedial  factor  "PLAPAO" 
the  muscle  rejuvenator. 
TestofFactor"PLAPAO" 

FREE 

 MAIL  COUPON  BELOW  TODAY- 

}  Plapao  Laboratories,  Inc. 
350 Stuart  Bldg-,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J     Send  me  FREE  Trial  Plapao  and  48- page  book 
I  on  Rupture.  No  charge  for  this  now  or  later. 
I 

I  Name-   

I 

j  Address   j 

TIMeetyour  favorite 
lYMovie  star**** 

nil  original  photos  of  your  favorite  Btnrs,  size 
8  x  10,  gioaey  prints.  25c  each,  6  for  $1.00.  Your 
favorite  scenes  from  any  of  the  recent  photo 
plays.  25c  each.  12  for  S2.50.  Positively  the  finest 
obtainable  anywhere.  We  have  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  movie  photos  in  the  country.  Just  name 
the  ttar  or  scenes  you  want.  Kemit  by  money 
order  or  U.  S.  2a  stamps. 


BRAM  STUDIO 

630  -  9th  Avenue 


Studio  314 

New  York  City 


Make  money  taking  pictures.  Prepare  quickly  during 
spare  time.  Also  earn  while  you  learn.  No  experience 
necessary.  New  easy  method.  Nothing  else  like  it. 
Send  at  once  for  free  book,  Opportunities  in  Modern 
Photography,  and  full  particulars. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept.  6324.  3601  Michigan  Ave.-  Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 


SuporfluoujHAIRallGONE 


Mahler  method,  which  kills  the 
hair  root,  prevents  hair  from  growing 
again.  Use  it  privately  in  your  home. 

We  Teach  Beauty  Culture 
Send  today  3  red  stamps  jor  Free 
Booklet 

D.  J.  MAHLER  CO.,  34-B  Mahler  Park,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  next  issue  of 

SCREENLANB 

Will  be  on  sale  April  1 


person.  He  was  born  Feb.  6,  1900,  in  Dur- 
ango,  Mexico.  He  is  devoted  to  music, 
playing  the  violin,  piano  and  organ,  as 
well  as  composing.  He  is  also  an  accom- 
plished dancer,  having  appeared  on  the 
stage  with  a  famous  dancing  act,  when  he 
first  came  to  the  United  States. 

Ivan  A.  You  want  to  give  the  Vee  Dee 
Department  a  big  hand,  do  you?  I  need 
many  a  big  hand  to  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions you  fans  ask.  Nils  Asther  hasn't 
made  a  picture  since  "The  Sea  Bat."  I'll 
let  you  know  through  my  department  when 
he  signs  for  a  hew  picture. 

Kit  of  Penna.  You  want  me  to  settle  a 
heated  argument  over  the  color  of  Colleen 
Moore's  eyes.  Your  friend  is  right.  Col- 
leen has  one  blue  and  one  brown  eye, 
though  they  photograph  the  same  color. 
Colleen  and  Tom  and  Owen  Moore  are 
not  related;  neither  are  Joan  and  Kathryn 
Crawford  or  Barbara  and  Larry  Kent. 


Charles  Rogers  with  Anny  Ann, 
Continental  screen  star,  at  the 
Paramount  Studios  near  Paris. 


Movie  Fan  from  N.  Y.  John  Gilbert  is 
one  of  Utah's  boys  who  made  good  in  a 
big  way  in  Hollywood  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  He  is  33  years  old,  was  married  to 
Leatrice  Joy  in  1923,  and  their  daughter 
was  born  Sept.  6,  1924.  Leatrice  divorced 
him ;  and  on  May  9,  1929,  John  married 
Ina  Claire.  His  real  name  is  John  Pringle. 
Douglas  Fairbanks'  real  name  is  Ullman. 
He  was  born  May  23,  1884,  in  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Carl   L.     In   case   you  haven't  hear 
Joan    Crawford's    name    has  bec6me 
household  word,  like  Santa  Clajis,  Am: 
'n'    Andy    and    what    not.     Joan's  n- 
picture  will  be  a  distinct  departure  fr( 
her  previous  roles  as  portrayed  in"'Mcx  | 
ern  Maidens"  and  "Blushing  Brides."  Ih 
"Paid,"  her  new  film  with  William  Bake- 
well,   Robert  Armstrong,   Marie  Prevost 
and  Polly  Moran,  she  has  her  first  emo- 
tional  heavy    role.     And   she's  splendid. 
Later,  of  course,  she'll  do  more  of  her 
popular  Whoopee  films,  following  up  the 
"Brides"  series.    What  will  it  be  next, 
Joan — "Our  Dashing  Divorcees?" 


SCREENLAND 

M.  B.  of  N.  O.  If  you  are  movie-mad 
as  you  say,  we  have  a  lot  in  common  and 

1  don't  care  who  knows  it.  Yes,  it's  true 
that  Richard  Arlen  has  a  young  daughter 
by  a  former  marriage.  Charles  Farrell 
is  an  only  son  as  far  as  I  know.  Hedda 
Hopper  is  5  feet  4  inches  tall;  Jobyna 
Ralston  is  5  feet  1  inch;  Nancy  Carroll 
is  5  feet  4  inches;  Lupe  Velez  is  5  feet 

2  inches  and  Lloyd  Hughes,  6  feet  tall 
and  weighs  155  pounds. 

New  Haven  Friend.  Will  I  let  you 
write  again?  Try  and  stop  me  from  not 
stopping  your  correspondence !  Hugh  Allan, 
whose  family  name  is  Hughes,  was  born 
Nov.  5,  1903,  in  Oakland,  Cal.  He  has 
black  hair,  brown  eyes,  is  6  feet  tall  and 
weighs  165  pounds.  His  first  screen  ap- 
pearance was  in  "Sally"  in  1924 — that  is, 
the  first  and  silent  version,  with  Colleen 
Moore.  "Morocco"  introduces  Para- 
mount's  newest  sensation  from  Germany, 
Marlene  (pronounced  Mar-la-na)  Dietrich, 
who  will  cause  many  a  male  heart  to 
flutter. 

Charlotte  E.  With  thousands  of  extras 
working  in  films  who  step  out  and  do  a 
song,  a  dance  and  a  bit  of  funny  busi- 
ness, I  would  have  to  have  a  more  de- 
tailed description  than  you've  given,  to 
establish  their  identity.  Victor  McLaglen 
and  Mona  Maris  appear  in  one  of  Vic's 
latest  releases,  "A  Devil  with  Women." 

Buddy  W.  You  can  find  Betty  Comp- 
son's  address  in  Write  to  the  Stars  De- 
partment, see  page  99,  a  service  our  readers 
will  welcome.  You  will  see  Betty  in  "The 
Boudoir  Diplomat"  with  Ian  Keith,  Mary 
Duncan  and  Jeanette  Loff ;  and  in  "She 
Got  What  She  Wanted"  with  Lee  Tracy, 
Gaston  Glass  and  Alan  Hale. 

Elaine  K.  You're  right,  I'm  not  an  ad- 
visor, a  casting  director  or  what  have  you 
and  to  ask  me  about  getting  into  pictures 
is  simply  futile,  that's  all!  If  I  knew  the 
answer  I'd  break  in  myself.  Ronald  Col- 
man  is  in  "Raffles"  with  Kay  Francis. 
Bebe  Daniels'  next  will  be  "My  Past", 
with  Ben  Lyon  in  support. 

Miss  I.  S.  Sorry  I  don't  know  the 
birthdays  of  Clive  Brook's  children — I 
have  more  fun  keeping  the  dates  of  your 
favorite  stars'  natal  days  and  I'd  laugh 
myself  to  death  if  I  tried  to  keep  up 
with  the  kiddies,  too.  Clive  Brooks'  next 
film  is  "East  Lynn"  with  Ann  Harding, 
Conrad  Nagel  and  J.  M.  Kerrigan.  Mr. 
Brook  was  borrowed  from  Paramount  and 
Miss  Harding  from  Pathe  for  this  Fox 
film. 

Bubbles.  So  you're  just  bursting  with 
joy  over  the  thought  of  seeing  your 
favorite,  Robert  Montgomery,  in  his  next 
picture,  "Inspiration,"  with  Greta  Garbo. 
That's  something  to  feel  all  this  and  that 
over,  isn't  it?  Richard  Dix  is  still  among 
the  interesting  but  not  missing  single  men. 

Helen  of  Detroit.    You  only  want  to 
ask  a  few  questions,  do  you?    Can  I  de- 
pend  on  that?     Fie,   fie,  how   should  I 
Know  who  has  the  prettiest  legs  in  Holly- 
wood?   After  all,  does  it  matter  so  much? 
_  nominate  Marlene  Dietrich  as  a  runner- 
Jp  for  the  honor,  anyway.    Ruth  Roland 
;is  the  wife  of  Ben  Bard.    I  do  not  know 
her  age  but  I  know  she  doesn't  look  it. 
Both  Bards  are  now  in  vaudeville. 

7?.  O.  L.  So  you  are  the  one  who  has 
been  following  me  for  a  long  time — step 
a  bit  lively  or  you'll  never  catch  up  with 
my  shadow.  Where  have  you  been  not  to 
know  Sue  Carol  is  still  in  pictures?  Her 
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Round  Out  Your  Form 
Make  It  Beautiful 

Today's  styles  clearly  define  the  bust.  Style 
artists  have  doomed  the  ill-fitting,  flattening,  press- 
ing, tissue-destroying  brassieres,  and  have  given 
women  a  new  charm  and  beauty  with  the  bust  line. 
Youthforms  are  the  one  support  that  serves 
two  purposes — -holding  your  bust  in  correct  position 
and  giving  you  that  infinite  charm  of  youth. 

Youthform's  secret  is  in  the  elastic  band 
which  goes  around  the  body,  and  the  beautiful  first 
quality  pink  Van  Raalte's  Swamee  Silk  forms  which 
hold  the  busts  in  shape,  removing  all  weight  from 
them.  Doctors  and  physical  culture  experts  are 
indorsing  Youthforms  to  correct  sagging 
busts.  Thousands  praise  Youthforms  daily 
for  they  are  comfortable,  restful,  enjoyable  to  wear. 
Not  sold  in  stores  because  they  are  made  to  your 
individual    measure.     Order  direct. 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


I   Youtbform  Co.,  150  Foreyth  St..  S.  W..  Atlanta.  Ga.  SS 

Enclosed  find  (check.  M.  O.,  or  cash)  $   for  which  send 

■   me  Youthforma,  size  around  body  ju9t  under  bust  

I    'n.,  size  around  body  across  center  of  bust  ......  in.  Standard 

I   color  pink. 


Name. 


Street. 


City  State  

Be  sure  to  take  measurements  accurately  next  to  the  skin 
Write  for  free  catalog.  _  25  styles.    Youthforms,  Corsets.  Girdle: 
Lingerie,  Redu 


vidual 


Youthform  foundatk 


to  indi- 


THE  MOST 
POPULAR  GIRL  IN 
HOLLYWOOD 

Who  Is  She? 

WHAT  MAKES 
HER  POPULAR 


The  answer  is  in  the 
April  Silver  Screen 
On  Sale  on  all  news 
stands  March  10th. 


latest  release  is  "Check  and  Double 
Check"  with  Amos  'n'  Andy,  Irene  Rich, 
and  Charles  Morton. 

Elisabeth  A.  B.  The  whole  movie  fan 
world  was  all  hot  and  bothered  over  Janet 
Gaynor's  long  absence  f  rom  the  screen  but 
now  everything  is  'hoitsy-toitsy'  and  the 
little  Gaynor  will  be  seen  with  Charlie 
Farrell  in  "The  Man  Who  Came  Back." 

Balie  A.  You  are  not  alone  in  your 
warm  admiration  of  Robert  Montgomery 
— he  has  a  wife  and  a  baby  who  are  'root- 
ing" for  him,  too.  One  of  his  latest  re- 
leases is  "War  Nurse"  with  Anita  Page, 
Marie  Prevost,  Zasu  Pitts,  Martha  Sleep- 
er and  Robert  Ames.  Sorry  I  can't  give 
you  his  home  address.  His  wife  might  not 
like  it.    Besides,  I  don't  know  it. 

Eddie  Louie  Fan.  Edmund  Lowe  had 
the  record  of  being  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Santa  Clara  University  faculty 
from  which  he  graduated  in  the  Law  De- 
partment. He  was  a  noted  baseball  player 
as  well  as  a  fine  student.  He  was  on  the 
stage  three  years  before  going  into  pic- 
tures. He  has  never  played  anything  but 
leads — his  first  was  with  Dorothy  Dalton 
in  1918.  He  is  in  "Scotland  Yard"  with 
Joan  Bennett. 


Star  Couple: 
Intimate  View 

Continued  from  page  29 

without  ceremonies.  That  Without  a 
Song  and  Great  Day  are  lost  to  the 
screen  is  a  minor  tragedy.  They  were 
torchy  tunes  of  the  first  fire. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  announcement 
of  Joan's  next  1931  picture — "Torch 
Song,"  a  dramatic  affair  that  flared  briefly 
this  past  Fall  on  Broadway.  In  it  Joan 
will  impersonate  a  Salvation  Army  lassie 
who  forgets  her  tambourine  in  the  arms 
of  a  travelling  salesman.  The  screen 
version  will  probably  metamorphose  her 
into  a  Park  Avenue  debutante  in  love 
with  her  uncle's  chauffeur.  "Torch  Song" 
will  still  be  a  good  title.  Things  are 
figured  out  that  way  in  Hollywood. 

When  speaking  of  his  own  career, 
Fairbanks,  Jr.,  was  inclined  to  be  a  trifle 
dour.  Following  "Dawn  Patrol"  he  had 
been  promised  big  things — even  stardom. 
So  he  was  disappointed  to  find  himself 
engaged  in  "One  Night  at  Susie's"  with 
Billie  Dove.  It  seems  that  it  is  the  custom 
when  playing  opposite  Miss  Dove  to  use 
only  the  back  of  one's  head.  Then  there 
was  "Little  Caesar" — a  good  story,  Doug 
pointed  out,  on  which  he  was  employed 
seven  weeks.  "But  I  worked  only  six 
days.    A  bit.    Gee !" 

"I  know  exactly  how  it  feels,"  said 
Toan.  "They  were  all  set  to  star  me.  Then 
lit  to  keep  me  from  losing  my  head,  they 
at  m ..  in  a  Tim  McCoy  picture.  Horse 

^ra.    \nd  I  hate  horses  !" 

■uid-.cte  Colbert  was  expected  for  tea 
in  the  afternoon,  which  moved  me 
j  ">f   our   tryst   in   a  cup-custard 

♦peakcasy,  already  familiar  to  the  read- 
ers of  S GREENLAND. 

This  led  the  young  couple  to  ask  that 
soon  I  show  them  some  of  the  more 
gi  speakies,  upholstered  and  elegant. 

"Ni  .hat  we'll  drink,"  said  Doug.  "But 
we  i  ant  to  see  what  they're  like." 

Well,  I  told  you  that  they  were  a  nice 
couple ! 


They  Used 
to  Say  \ 

"Hello 
Fatty 
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Look  at  Me  Now 

The  story  of  a 
woman  who  found 
the  way  out 


I WEIGHED  167  pounds  less  than  four  months 
ago.  Today  I  weigh  only  138  pounds.  Yet 
I  always  ate  plenty  of  good,  satisfying  foods.  I 
didn't  roll  on  the  floor  or  wear  hot,  sticky  rubber 
garments,  or  take  drugs  or  pills  or  give  myself  ex- 
hausting sweat  baths. 

"My  figure  is  just  what  I  want  it  to  be.  I  can 
wear  the  latest  styles  now.  And  I'm  stronger  and 
healthier.  I  keep  house,  play,  or  dance  without 
getting  tired.  My  heart  and  lungs  are  fine.  My 
complexion  is  clear.    I  feel  just  like  a  new  woman. 

"And  it  was  all  easy.  I  just  followed  Annette 
Kellermann's  simple.  sensible  methods.  You 
know  that  Miss  Kellermann  has  not  changed  her 
weight  by  an  ounce  in  over  16  years.  Her  methods 
of  reducing  are  approved  by  physicians.  I  know 
what  Miss  Kellermann  has  done  for  me — my 
weight  has  gone  down  nearly  30  pounds.  If  you 
want  to  reduce  safely — and  to  grow  stronger  and 
healthier  while  you  reduce,  simply  write  for  Miss 
Kellermann's  free  book,  'The  Body  Beautiful.' 
She  will  give  you  advice  on  reducing  that  is  worth 
more  than  you  realise." 

***** 

Miss  Kellermann  will  be  glad  to  send  you,  free,  a 
copy  of  her  book,  "The  Body  Beautiful."  She  will  also 
tell  about  her  method  of  reduction — a  sane,  sensible, 
scientific  way  that  takes  off  your  weight  and  at  the 
same  time  increases  your  energy  and  strength.  Simply 
send  the  coupon  below  or  write  a  letter.  There  is  no 
obligation.  Annette  Kellermann,  (Suite  924),  225  West 
39th  Street,  New  York. 

Annette  Kellerma  n,  (Suite  924) 

225  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City 

Dear  Miss  Kellermann: 

Kindly  send  me,  entirely  without  cost,  your  new 
book.  "The  Body  Beautiful."  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested in  Weight  Reducing. 

Name  

Address  

City    State  


Syelajh  ^Jicai&fici 

Instantly  transforms  lashes  into  a 
dark,  rich  luxuriant  fringe  of  love- 
liness. Lends  sparkling  bril- 
liance and  shadowy,  invit- 
ing depth  to  the  eyes.  The> 
easiest  eyelash  beautifier  to 
apply  i . .  Perfectly  harmless. 
Usedbythousands.Tryit.  Sol- 
id or  waterproof  Liquid  May- 
belline,  Black  or  Brown,  75c 
at  all  toilet  goods  counters. 
MAYBE LL1NE  CO.,  CHICAGO 


Beautiful  Complexion 

jgm,  IN  15  DAYS 

^H^H^V^H    Clear  your  complexion  of  pimples,  blackhrnds. 

JHwHP^  Wfe  whiteheads,  red  spots,  enlarged  pores,  oily  skin 
™"  W*  and  other  blemishes.    I  can   Kivo  you  a  com- 

"5*^  ^  MBi  Plexion  soft,  rosy,  clear,  velvety  beyond  your 


My 


fondest  dream.  And  I  do  it  i 
method  is  different.  No  cosmetics,  louons, 
salves,  soaps,  clay,  ointments,  plasters,  band- 
ages, masks,  vapor  sprays,  massage,  rollers  or 
other  implements.  No  diet,  no  fasting.  Nothing 
to  take.  Cannot  injure  the  most  delicate  skin. 
Send  for  mv  i<Vee  Booklet.  You  are  not  obli- 
gated.   Send  no  money*    Just  get  the  facts. 

Dorothy  Ray,  646  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Dept.  2541,  Chicago 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND. 
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10c  sizes  at  most 
5c  and  10c  stores 

25c  and  50c  sizes 
at  your  druggist's 


fife 


DANDRUFF  is  not  only 
untidy-it  s  OFFENSIVE! 
Stop  It  NOW! 

You  can  stop  that  unsightly  dandruff 
that  is  ruining  the  beauty  of  your  hair 
— quickly — easily — at  home.  Jo-cur  Hot 
Oil  Treatment  is  the  surest  way  to  rid 
yourscalp  of  dandruff — and  too,  Jo-cur 
Hot  Oil  Treatment  gives  new  youth  and 
elasticity  to  the  hair  itself!  Follow  the 
Hot  Oil  Treatment  with  delicately  fra- 
grant Jo-cur  Shampoo  Concentrate.* 
This  easy  Jo-cur  home  treatment  brings 
out  the  true  beauty  of  your  hair  and 
leaves  your  hair  so  easy  to  wave. 

o  -  c  u  r 

"lor  the  Hair 

«  Entirely  different 
After  wetting  your  hair, 
a  spoonful  will  give  you 
a  luxuriously  lathering 
shampoo. 


HOLLYWOOD  SWEETHEART  BRACELETS  ! 

Be  the  first  to  own  one — 
attract  attention — arouse 
admiration!  UNUSUAL 
GIFTS! 

(A)  PHOTOGRAM 
Bracelet — Two  initials  as 
desired  and  frame  for 
photo.  Plati-croyd  finish 
— never  tarnishes. 

(B)  AMAL1NK  Brace- 
let— Any  four  letters  and 
one  emblem  as  desired. 
Unusual — Attractive! 

Either  Bracelet.  Post- 
paid S2.00  (C.O.D.  plus 
Postage).     Rush  order — State  initials — Send  check  or 
Money  Order.     Cash  in  advance  from  Canada. 
NAT'L  CRAFTS  CO.,  Dept.  451,  20  West  27th  St.,  New  York 


t  CornerYw  rFictures-Aibum 


Styles  1 


omers J  Colors 


era  on  Bale  at  Photo  Supply  and 
Album  counters  everywhere.  They 
aro  the  only  Quick,  Easy,  Artistic, 
No  Paste-  No  Fold  way  to  mount 
Kodak  Prints.  A  dime  brines  100 
and  Samples  to  try.  Write 

Dept.  30R,  ENGEL  MFG.  CO. 

*VV       4711  N.  Clark  St.  Chicago 


FREE 


AVIATION 
Information 


Send  us  your  name  and  address  for  full  information 
regarding  the  Aviation  and  Airplane  business. 
Find  out  about  the  many  great  opportunities  now 
open  and  how  we  prepare  you  at  home,  during 
spare  time,  to  qualify.  Our  new  book  "Oppor- 
tunities in  the  Airplane  Industry"  also  sent  free 
if  you  answer  at  once. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  AVIATION 

Dept.  6324  3601  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

WANTED 

Men — Women,  18  to  50 

Prepare  yourself  now  for  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 
STEADY  JOBS.  $1260  to  $3000  a  year.  Many 
1931  appointments.  Write  today  sure  for  FREE 
list  of  positions  and  full  particulars  telling  how  to 
get  them. 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  A-309  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


No  Joke  To  Be  Deaf 

-Every  Deaf  Person  Kno  wsThat 

George  P.  Way  made  himself  hear,  after  being 
deaf  for  25  years,  wltb  Artificial  Ear  Drams—bis 
own  invention.  He  wore  tbem 
day  and  night.  They  stopped  : 
head  noises  and  ringing  ears. , 
They  are  invisible  and  per- 
fectlycomfortable.  Noooeeeesll 
them.  Write  for  hia  true  story,  V 
"How  I  Got  Deaf  and  Made 
Myself  Hear".  Also  booklet 
on  Deafness.  Address  Artificial  Ear  Drum 

GEORGE  P.  WAY,  INC. 

1424  Hoffman  BuUding  Detroit,  Michigan 

BUNIONS 

Now  Dissolved 

Pain  stops  almost  instantly!  Then  lasting 
It  relief.  Falryfoot  gradually  dissolves  pain- 
ful, ugly  bunions.  Enables  you  to  wear 
'   smaller  shoes.  No  cumbersome  appli- 
ances. No  messy  salves.  Used  success- 
fully on  500,000  feet.  Write  for 
trial  treatment  absolutely  FREE! 
Fairyf  oot  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
1223  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Dept.  694 


MARIE  DRESSLER 

Tells  Life  Story 

in 

QCREENLAMD 

The  Smart  Screen  Magazine 

You  will  want  to  read  and  keep 
this  great  human  narrative 

Buy  Screenland  from  your 
nearest  newsdealer  or  send  ONE 
DOLLAR  for  the  SIX  ISS!  -o 
including  this  remarkable  story. 

Send  your  dollar  today  to 

Screenland  Magazine,  Inc. 
45  West  45th  St.    New  York,  N.  Y. 


Beau  Gallant 
Forbes 

Continued  from  page  66 

So  that  makes  him  practically  American, 
he  contends.  Even  now  he  talks  like  us 
except  for  an  unintrusive  and  authentic 
British  accent.  His  mother,  also  of  stage 
fame,  lived  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  for 
years,  and  he  himself  while  still  in  school, 
made  several  trips  to  the  United  States, 
so  he  understands  American  ways  and 
speech.  At  school,  he  confesses,  they  even 
called  him  'the  Yankee' ! 

"When  I  first  came  over,"  he  says,  "I 
understood  America  better  than  America 
understood  me.  But  when  I  came  West  for 
the  first  time  I  must  have  been  pretty  much 
of  a  'sap.'  For  instance,  I  thought  a  cow- 
boy was  a  valet  or  something!" 

He  was  born  in  good  old  London,  the 
crown  of  the  Thames.  He  received  his 
formal  education  in  Denstone  College.  His 
family  was  opposed  to  his  going  on  the 
stage.  He  was  destined  for  the  law.  But 
the  footlights  winked  to  him. 

"Of  course,"  he  tells  you,  "the  acting 
profession  is  recognized  and  respected  in 
England  now.  But  it  was  only  in  King 
Edward's  time  that  a  law  was  repealed 
which  made  it  unlawful  for  'strolling  play- 
ers' to  act  without  a  special  grant  from  the 
King.  It  was  a  dead  law,  hundreds  of 
years  old,  which  had  never  been  taken  from 
the  statutes.  In  those  unlightened  days 
when  a  king  could  do  no  wrong,  if  a 
stroller  was  caught  performing  without 
such  a  royal  grant,  his  ears  were  cut  off 
summarily  !  Lupino  Lane's — the  little 
comedian's — family  had  such  a  grant  from 
the  King  centuries  ago !" 

But  Ralph  decided  that  debutantes  were 
without  color  and  that  actresses  were  the 
most  charming  women  in  the  world,  so 
he  became  an  actor !  Isn't  that  a  'beau 
geste'  ? 

He  came  to  New  York  for  a  short  time 
originally  to  play  in  "Havoc"  at  the  Maxine 
Elliott  Theater.  But  he  met  Ruth  Chatter- 
ton  and  that  played  havoc  with  him !  He'd 
sworn  to  be  a  bachelor,  but  nine  weeks  later 
he. married  her.  That  was  in  1926.  He 
has  never  gone  back  to  England.  Not  even 
to  visit ! 

He  thinks  New  York  is  incomparable  to 
any  other  city.  Hectic.  Gargantuan.  Lon- 
don is  more  of  a  typical  English  town  than 
New  York  is  American.  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  are  typical  English  cities  that  are 
comparable  to  our  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago. 
San  Francisco  is  more  like  London  than 
any  other  American  city.  And  Hollywood 
like  nothing  else  in  the  world.  But  life  in 
Hollywood  is  just  the  same.  You  have 
the  same  friends,  do  the  same  things,  talk 
of  the  same  things.    No  orgies  here ! 

Ralph's  stage  career  began  in  1922.  It 
was  then  he  made  his  first  movie  in  Eng- 
land. Then  he  went  on  the  stage  in  London, 
appearing  in  "The  Flame"  and  "Far  Above 
Rubies." 

Then  came  his  trip  to  New  York_  to  play 
in  "Havoc."  He  remained  to  play  in  "The 
Little  Minister"  and  "Magnolia  Lady."  And 
more  recently  in  Los  Angeles  in  "The 
Green  Hat"  and  "The  Swan." 

His  first  prominent  screen  role  was  that 
of  John  Geste  in  "Beau  Geste."  Since  then 
he  has  been  one  of  the  screen's  most  sought- 
after  leading  men.  The  talkies  were  no 
menace  to  him,  equipped  with  a  bona  fide 
English  accent  and  all.  He  has  been  seen 
in  "Mamba,"  "Inside  the  Lines,"  and  "Her 
Wedding  Night"  with  Clara  Bow.  He 
played  with  Ruth  Chatterton  in  "The  Lady 
of  Scandal."  He  is  enthusiastic  about  his 
new-old  role  of  John  Geste, 
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Peel  Off  The 
Ugly  "Thorns" 

Get  Rid  of  Those  Pimples, 

Blackheads,  Freckles,  and 
Blemishes  This  New  Way 

Have  a  New  Skin,  and  Youth- 
Like  Complexion. 


Read  Free  Offer  Below 

LOOK  in  your  mirror  in  just  a  few  days  after 
you  do  as  instructed,  and  behold  the  clear, 
new  youth-like  skin  and  beauty  complexion, 
instead  of  seeing  those  awful  "thorns  in  the  flesh" 
called  pimples,  blackheads,  large  pores,  freckles, 
signs  of  aging  and  other  disfiguring  blemishes  that 
hide  the  true  beauty  you  possess,  but  do  not  know  it. 

This  new  discovery  actually  peels  them  off 
harmlessly,  and  they're  gone  for  good,  not  covered 
up  as  with  paint  and  powder.  It's  the  most  amaz- 
ing, yet  simple,  way  of  removing  skin  blemishes 
you  ever  read  of,  and  all  explained  in  a  new  treatise 
called  "BEAUTIFUL  NEW  SKIN  IN  3  DAYS" 
which  now  is  being  mailed  to  readers  of  Everyday 
Life  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  Send  no  money, 
just  name  and  address  and  you  will  receive  it  by 
return  mail,  in  plain  wrapper.  If  pleased,  simply 
tell  your  friends  who  may  wish  a  clear,  new,  spot- 
less skin  and  youth-like  complexion.  Address, 
Marvo  Beauty  Laboratories,  Dept.  L-63,  No.  1700 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Don't  delay; 
write  now! 


DEAFNESS  IS  MISERY 

Many  people  with  defective  hearing 
and  Head  Noises  enjoy  conversation, 
go  to  Theatre  and  Church  because  they 
use  Leonard  Invisible  Ear  Drums  which 
resemble  Tiny  Megaphones  fitting 
in  the  Ear  entirely  out  of  sight. 
No  wires,  batteries  or  head  piece. 
They  are  inexpensive.  "Write  for 
booklet  and  sworn  statement  of 
the  inventor  who  was  himself  deaf. 

A.  0.  LEONARD,  Inc.,  Suite  984,  70  5th  Ave.,  New  York 


riiSW  NURSING 

At  Home  in  12  Weeks 

Marvelous   calling.    Many    earn  S20 
to    $30.  weekly   caring  for  invalids  in 
their    vicinity    WHILE  LEARNING. 
We  help  secure  positions.  Write 
MISS  H.  TULL,      6204  Winthrop,        Chicago,  111. 


ASHFUU 


"Shame  on  youl"  Are  you  nervoust 
embarraascd  in  company  of  the  other 
eex?  Stop  being  ahy  of  strangers.  Con- 

gnertbe  terrible/car  of  your  superiors, 
e  cheerful  and  confident  of  your  4  wZS 
futurel  Your  faults  easily  orercomo  ^» 
■o  you  can  enjoy  life  to  the  fullest. 
Send  25c.  for  this  amazing  booh* 
RICHARD  BLACKSTONE 
'  B-404  Flatlron  Bide.      New  York 


Revuettes 
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THE  WIDOW  FROM  CHICAGO.  First  Na- 
tional. A  fairly  interesting  film  of  gunmen  with 
Edward  G.  Robinson,  Alice  White  and  Nei! 
Hamilton. 

UNDER  SUSPICION.  Fox.  A  Mounted  Police 
yarn  with  songs  and  forest  fires  and  Lois  Moran 
and  J.  Harold  Murray.  Fair. 

Short  Features 

ANYTHING  BUT  HAM.  Paramount.  A  com- 
edy about  a  butcher  and  a  banker  with  Smith  and 
Dale.    Doesn't  quite  make  the  grade. 

A  TOYLAND  TALE.  Fables-Path/.  The  old 
story  of  the  dolls  in  the  toymaker's  shop,  but  well 
done. 

CLEANING  UP.  Universal.  Slapstick  comedy 
with  Chester  Conklin  in  a  'white  wing'  role.  Slow 
moving  and  not  particularly  funny. 

DON'T  LEAVE  HOME.  Educational.  Johnny 
Hines  brings  out  his  old  gags  in  this  one  but 
you'll  enjoy  it  nevertheless. 

FISHERMAN'S  PARADISE.  M  etro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.  A  fish  story  that  you  won't  find  boring. 
Something  'reel-ly'  different.    See  it. 

HELLO  RUSSIA.  Universal.  Slim  Summer- 
ville  and  Eddie  Gribbon  soldiering  in  Russia  with 
Lucille  Hutton  getting  all  the  'attention.'  Funny. 

HIGH  C.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Charley  Chase 
does  some  good  yodeling  in  this  and,  of  course, 
his  comedy  is  okay. 

MARRIAGE  ROWS.  Educational.  Lloyd  Ham- 
ilton in  a  rib-tackling  domestic  comedy  with  Al 
St.  John  and  Addie  McPhail. 

NINE  NIGHTS  IN  A  BAR-ROOM.  Tiffany.  A 
very  entertaining  comedy  with  an  all-chimp  cast, 
(iood  plot  and  lots  of  laughs. 

ONE  GOOD  TURN.  Vitaphone.  A  light  drama, 
with  songs  by  Ruth  Etting  neatly  woven  in  to 
make  a  pleasing  whole. 

POLITICS.  Vitaphone.  George  Jessell  corking 
in  a  first-rate  short.  Fine  comedy  with  a  nice 
touch  of  sentiment, 

SERVICE  STRIPES.  Vitaphone.  A  good  com- 
edy with  a  war  background  and  Joe  Penner  sup- 
plying the  laughs  in  fine  style. 

STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS.  Universal.  ,  A  se- 
ries of  oddities  on  the  'Believe  it  or  not'  order. 
Very  interesting  and  entertaining. 

TAKE  YOUR  MEDICINE.  Educational  A 
color  comedy  with  Andy  Clyde  as  a  hypochon- 
driac. This  proves  to  be  the  wrong  machine  for 
Andy  or  anyone  else. 

THE  SHINDIG.  Columbia.  A  cartoon  comedy 
of  the  barn-yard  style.  Good  entertainment  for 
the  kiddies. 

UP  A  TREE.  Educational.  A  slapstick  com- 
edy about  marathon  dancing,  tree-sitting  and  what 
have  you,  with  Lloyd  Hamilton  cavorting. 


Casts  of  Current 
Films 
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Marjorie  Rambeau;  Ben,  J.  Farrell  MacDonald; 
Agnes,  Clara  Blandick;  Nick,  Clark  Gable.* 

"THE  GANG  BUSTER."  Paramount.  From  an 
original  story  by  Percy  Heath.  Directed  by  Ed- 
ward Sutherland.  The  cast:  Cyclone  Charlie  Case, 
Jack  Oakie;  Sylvia  Marline,  Jean  Arthur;  Sud- 
den Slade,  William  Boyd;  Andrew  Martine,  Wil- 
liam Morris;  Gopher  Brant,  Tom  Kennedy;  Zella, 
Wynne  Gibson;  Pete  Caltek;  Francis  McDonald; 
Carle,  Albert  Conti;  Falkner,  Harry  Stubbs; 
Sammy,  Ernie  Adams.* 

"THE  GREAT  MEADOW."  Metro  -  Goldwyn- 
Mayer.  From  the  novel  by  Elizabeth  Madox 
Roberts.  Adapted  by  Charles  Brabin  and  Edith 
Ellie;  Directed  by  Charles  Brabin.  The  cast: 
Berk  Jarvis,  John  Mack  Brown;  Diony  Hall,  El- 
eanor Boardman;  Elvira  Jarvis,  Lucille  La 
Verne;  Betty  Hall,  Anita  Louise;  Evan  Muir, 
Gavin  Gordon;  Reuben  Hall,  Guinn  Williams; 
Thomas  Hall,  Russell  Simpson;  Mistress  Hall, 
Sarah  Padden;  Sally  Tollivcr,  Helen  Jerome 
Eddy.* 


Grow 


Yes,  Grow  Eyelashes  and  Eye- 
brows like  this  in  30  Days 

Marvelous  new  discovery! — makes  eyelashes  and  eye- 
brows actually  grow!  Now  as  never  before  you  can 
positively  have  long,  curling,  silken  lashes  and  beauti- 
ful, wonderful  eyebrows. 

I  say  to  you  in  plain  English  that  no  matter  how  scant 
your  eyelashes  and  brows,  I  will  increase  their  length 
and  thickness  in  30  days — or  not  accept  one  penny. 
No  "if a",  "ands"  or  "maybes" — you  actually  sea 
startling  results — or  no  pay!  You  be  the  judge. 

Over  10(000  Women  Prove  It 
— prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  this  astounding  new 
discovery  fringes  the  eyes  with  long,  curling  natural 
lashes — makes  eyebrows  lovely,  silken  lines.  Read 
what  they  say — sworn  to  under  oath  before  a  notary 
public.  From  Mile.  Hefflefinger,  240  W.  "B"  St., 
Carlisle,  Pa. ;  "I  certainly  am  delighted  . . .  people  now 
remark  how  long  and  silky  my  eyelashes  appear." 
From  Naomi  Otstot,  5437  Westminster  Ave.,  W. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  "I  am  greatly  pleased.  My  eye- 
brows and  lashes  are  beautiful  now."  Frances  Raviart 
of  Jeanette,  Pa.  says:  "Your  Eyelash  and  Eyebrow 
Beautifier  is  simply  marvelous."  Flora  J.  Corriveau, 
Biddeford,  Me.,  says  "With  your  Method  my  eye- 
lashes are  growing  long  and  luxurious." 

Results  Evident  In  One  Week 
In  one  week — often  in  a  day  or  so — you  see  the  lashes* 
become  more  beautiful,  like  silken  fringe!  The  darling 
little  upward  curl  shows  itself  and  eyebrows  become 
sleek.  It's  the  thrill  of  a  lifetime — when  you  have 
lashes  and  brows  as  beautiful  as  any  ever  seen. 
Remember — I  guarantee  you  satisfactory  results  in 
30  days — or  your  money  refunded  in  full.  I  mean  just 
that — no  quibble,  no  strings. 
Send  today.  Special  Intro- 
ductory Price  only  $1.95 
NOW!  Later  $5.00.  Order 
NOW  at  low  price. 

Sent  C.  O.  D.—Or  if  money  accom- 
panies order  postage  will  be  prepaid. 
■  1 1 II  ■  •  ■  ■  ■  1  ■  ■  ■  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ■  I  ■  1 1 1 1 II 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  111  I II  Ifi 
Lucille  Young,  6544  Lucille  Young  Bldg.,  Chicago,  5 
Send  me  your  new  discovery  lor  growing  eyelashes  Z 
and  eyebrows.   If  not  entirely  satisfied,  I'll  return  ; 
in  30  days  and  you  refund  my  money.  - 
Price  C.  O.  D.  Is  81.95  plus  few  cents  postage  Z 
If  SI  .95  sent  with  order  postage  will  be  paid.  ; 
Checis  if  money  enclosed  □  or  C.  O.  D.  □  ; 


Name  

St.  Address. 


City  State  
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SOHG  WRITERS 


E  |Song  requirements  Advance  Royalty  Payments, 

IKING  PICTURES!  Ncw  Talking-Picture  Song  requirements, 
etc.,  fully  explained  ill  our  Free  instruc- 
tive book.  Writers  of  Words  or  Music 
(or  Sonus  may  submit  their  work  for  free 
examination  and  advice.  Past  ex- 
perience unnecessary.  We  revise,  compose, 
arrange  music  and  secure  Copyrights. 
Our  modern  method  guarantees  approval. 
WWfe  Today— Newcomer  Associates. 
1676-0  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


SyowNOSE 


Anita  Nose  Adjuster 
shapes  flesh  and  car- 
tilage— quickly,  safely, 
painlessly,  while  you 
sleep.  Lasting  results. 
Doctors  praise  it.  Gold 
Medal  Winner.  87,000 
users.  Write  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  . 

Anita  Institute,  D-69  Anita  Bldg.,  Newark,  N.J. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND, 
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Blonde 

by  Name 

and 

Nature 


By 
Myrene 
Wentworth 


s 


HE'S  the  newest  blonde.  And 
her  name's  Blondell!  Both 
the  blonde  and  the  Blondell 
are  real. 
She  is  five  feet  four  inches  tall, 
with  grey  eyes  and  hair  +he  color  of 
corn-silk  in  the  sun.  And  she's  the 
hottest  little  dynamo  in  that  torrid 
little  town  of  Hollywood. 

Perhaps  you  saw  her  as  the 
breezy  sister  of  Dorothy  Mackaill 
in  "Office  Wife."  You  will  see  her 
again  in  "Illicit,"  "Other  Men's 
Women,"  "My  Past,"  and  "When 
the  Devil  Was  Sick."  Before  these 
pictures  were  out  of  the  Warner 
Studio  projection  room  production 
officials  threw  their  hats  in  the  air 
in  honor  of  Joan  Blondell  and 
trotted  out  the  well-known  contract 
for  her  to  sign. 

She  is  new  to  the  screen,  but  not 
to  the  stage.  A  property  trunk  was 
her  cradle.  At  the  age  of  four  months  her  father  carried 
her  on  the  stage  of  the  Globe  Theater  in  "The  Greatest 
Love."  Since  that  time  she  has  been  on  the  stage  for 
all  of  the  twenty-odd  years  of  her  interesting  life.  Her 
favorite  stage  role  is  Etta  in  George  Kelly's  play, 
"Maggie  the  Magnificent." 

She  has  played  tank  towns  in  China  with  repertory 
companies,  split  weeks  in  Australia,  one-night  stands 
in  Germany.  She  has  been  a  circus  hand,  a  clerk  in  a 
New  York  department  store  for  the  shortest  period  any 
one  ever  held  a  job — fifteen  minutes — and  now  she  is 
on  the  road  to  movie  stardom. 

Joan  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1909.  She  at- 
tended the  College  of  Industrial  Arts  and  she  did  her 
bit  on  the  swimming  team.  She  wanted  to  get  school 
all  washed  up  in  a  hurry  and  start  work,  so  she  shipped 
to  Australia  and  that,  my  dears,  was  the  beginning  of 
her  career. 

When  the  globe-trotting  era  of  her  life  finished  she 
came  to  New  York  and  secured  a  role  in  the  stage 
play,  "The  Trial  of  Mary  Dugan."  Her  fine  work  led 
to  a  screen  contract.  Her  earliest  movie  ambition  was 
to  play  opposite  Frank  Fay — and  that  ambition  is  now 


She  has  played  tank  towns  in  China,  split  weeks  in  Australia, 
one-night  stands  in  Germany.  And  now  she's  a  screen  feature! 


being  realized  for  she  is  playing  opposite  Fay  in  "The 
Devil  was  Sick."  Her  favorite  role  to  date  is  in  "My 
Past,"  with  Bebe  Daniels. 

Her  present  ambition  is  to  be  a  combination  of  Ruth 
Chatterton  and  Helen  Hayes.  Her  favorites  of  the 
screen  are  Ruth  Chatterton  and  James  Cagney ;  and  of 
the  stage,  Helen  Hayes  and  Leslie  Howard.  Her 
favorite  playwright  is  George  Kelly  and  George 
Gershwin  is  her  favorite  composer. 

She  prefers  the  screen  to  the  stage,  declaring  "There  is 
more  money  in  the  movies.  Not  that  money  is  everything !" 

She  does  not  do  anything  in  particular  to  keep  fit. 
She  likes  to  take  long  walks  and  she  enjoys  swimming. 
She  doesn't  bother  much  with  beauty  formulas,  but 
washes  her  teeth  with  peroxide  and  water  once  a  week, 
and  uses  the  Amos  'n'  Andy  brand  of  toothpaste  between 
times.  Her  pet  economy  is  to  shampoo  and  dress  her 
hair  herself. 

She  dislikes  beets,  bridge,  diets,  getting  sand  in  her 
fingernails,  masculine  mashers  and  ritzy  people.  She  is  in 
favor  of  domesticity  and  declares  it  is  very  nice  to  go  to 
a  'real  home'  after  a  day's  work  at  the  studio.  To  date 
there  is  no  'Mr.  Blondell.'  Which  is  entirely  her  own  fault ! 


All  candy  pr 


aving  the  distinctive  shape  of  Life  Savers  are  manufactured  by  Life  Sovers,  Inc. 


Everyone  knows  that  sunshine 
mellows- that's  why  the  "TOASTING" 
process  includes  the  use  of  the  Ultra 
Violet  Kays.  LUCKY  STRIKE- the  finest 
cigarette  you  ever  smoked,  made  of 
the  finest  tobaccos  — the  Cream  of 
the  Crop-THEN-"IT'S  TOASTED." 
Everyone  knows  that  heat  purifies 
and  so  "TOASTING" -that  extra,  secret 
process—  removes  harmful  irritants  that 
cause  throat  irritation  and  coughing. 

It's  toasted 

Your  Throat  Protection— against  irritation— against  cough 


£>  1931,  The  American 
Tobacco  Co..  Mfrs. 
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